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Jx  tills  volame  are  collected  various  Lectures,  Reviews,  Pamphlets, 
Letters,  and  other  Papers,  written  or  pnblished  between  the  years  1844 
and  1854 — ^that  is,  during  the  period  in  Ruskin^s  literary  life,  of  which 
the  principal  works  were  7^  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  and  The 
Skmes  of  Venice.  The  volume  may  be  said  from  this  point  of  view 
to  be  a  collection  of  occasional  works  undertaken  by  the  way  and 
on  what  he  afterwards  called  ^the  old  road.^  It  contains,  indeed,  a 
great  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  miscellanies,  to 
which  Ruskin  gave  that  title  on  its  publication  in  1886.  But  to  tiiese 
miscellanies  there  is  here  added  a  larger  production  of  the  same  period, 
the  Ledures  on  Architeckure  and  Painting.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  The^^  contains  these  Leckares  (delivered  1858,  published 
1854),  to  which  precedence  is  given  on  account  of  their  more  con- 
siderable scale,  and  for  another  reason  presently  to  be  stated.  The 
eecond  Part  contains  seven  pieces  (or  collection  of  pieces)  on  subjects 
connected  with  Art ;  and  to  these  is  added  in  an  appendix  some  supple- 
mentary and  illustrative  matter.  The  third  Part  contains  Ruskin^s 
principal  excursus  in  the  field  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy— the  Noifis  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds — ^to  which  again  is 
added,  in  an  appendix,  additional  and  related  matter  which  hitherto  has 
either  not  been  printed  or  printed  only  for  private  circulation.  The 
fourth  Part  contains  some  letters  which  Ruskin  intended  for  the  Timee^ 
and  which  are  of  interest  as  his  first  words  expressly  on  political  and 
economic  subjects.  This  arrangement  of  the  volume  and  the  collection 
of  these  scattered  papers  bring  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  many-sided 
nature  of  his  interests.  Even  so,  one  not  unimportant  piece  of  work — 
Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua — is  omitted.  This,  however,  was  pub- 
lished in  parts,  and  though  begun  in  1858-1854,  was  not  finished  till 
1860.  It  is  therefore  reserved  for  a  later  volume.  For  the  most  part 
the  themes  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume,  and  the  author^s  manner 
of  treatment,  are  similar  to  those  of  his  earlier  works.  There  are 
Reviews  of  books  which  cover  periods  or  aspects  of  art  already  noticed 
xn.  »^  b 
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by  Ruskin  himself;  there  is  a  separate  notice  of  one  of  his  favourite 
artists  (Prout),  to  whom  finequent  reference  had  been  made  in  his  earlier 
books,  and  an  account  of  the  development  of  Tumer^s  style  (in  the 
pamphlet  on  Pre-Raiphaelitism).  So,  too,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  pro- 
tection of  ancient  buildings  (7^  Opening  qf  the  CtyHal  Palacey-t, 
subject  already  treated  in  The  Seven  Ijunpa,  The  pamphlet  on  *' Sheep- 
folds^  was  an  overflow  from  an  appendix  to  The  Stones  qf  Veruce. 
The  Ijeduree  on  Architecture  and  Painting  were  a  re-statement  in  popular 
form  of  the  leading  ideas  in  his  already  published  works. 

The  volume  is,  however,  something  more  than  an  appendix  to  the 
earlier  volumes  of  Modem  Paintere  and  to  TTie  Siones  qf  Venice.  It 
introduces  us  to  new  interests,  and  especially  to  Ruskin^s  advocacy  ct 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  which  for  some  years  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  his  literary  activity,  and  which  indirectly  was  to  afict 
his  personal  fortunes.  It  introduces  the  authw,  secondly,  in  a  new 
character ;  we  see  him  in  pursuit  of  a  wider  audience,  sedcing  direct  cmi- 
tact  with  popular  audiences,  and  therefore  mounting  the  lecture  plat- 
form. We  shall  in  this  introduction  deal  first  with  these  lectures, 
which  serve  to  carry  on  the  story  of  the  author^s  literary  life,  and  then 
return  to  deal  with  the  incidental  productions  of  his  pen  which  he  had 
thrown  off  by  the  way  during  earlier  years. 


We  left  Ruskin  (in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  X.  p.  xliii.)  in  the 
summer  of  186S,  having  completed  T%e  Stones  qf  Venice^  and  turning 
his  way  northwards  for  a  well-earned  holiday.  On  this  holiday  he  and 
his  wife  were  accompanied  by  John  Everett  Millais  and  the  artistes 
brother  William.  Ruskin  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Millais,  as 
will  presently  be  related  (p.  xlvii.),  as  a  result  of  his  championship  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

^^I  have  dined  and  taken  breakfast  with  Ruskin,^  wrote  Millais  to 
Mrs.  Combe  on  July  S,  1851,  ^and  we  are  such  good  friends  that  he 
wishes  me  to  accompany  him  to  Switzerland  this  summer.  .  •  .  We  are 
as  yet  singularly  at  variance  in  our  opinions  upon  Art  One  of  our 
differences  is  about  Turner.  He  believes  that  I  shall  be  converted  on 
further  acquaintance  with  his  works,  and  I  that  he  will  gradually  slacken 
in  his  admiration.'"^    This  remark  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 

^  The  Life  and  LeOere  rf  Sir  John  BvereU  MiUaii,  by  his  son  John  Guille  Millal% 
1809,  vol.  i.  p.  lia  This  is  the  authority  which  I  have  mainly  followed  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  so  fitf  as  they  relate  to  Millais. 
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comparison  and  contrast  which  Ruskin  drew  at  the  time  between  Millais 
and  Turner:  see  Pre-Raphaelitism^  §§  S1-S4.  Ruskin  perhaps  wished  to 
settle  the  points  at  rariance  by  convincing  Millab  that  he  was  a 
Tumerian  without  knowing  it.^  Millais  did  not  go  to  Switseriand  in 
1851 ;  the  Ruskins  were  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  other  friends.' 
During  185S  Ruskin  was  hard  at  work,  and  so  was  Millais  also,  but  by 
the  middle  of  1858  both  were  in  need  of  a  holiday,  and  Ruskin  renewed 
his  proposal  for  a  joint  expedition.  He  had,  as  many  a  passage  in  this 
volume  will  show,  a  profound  admiration  for  Millais^s  genius,  and  a 
firm  belief  in  the  great  works  it  might  accomplish.  He  was  essentially 
a  missionary  and  a  preacher.  As  was  the  case  with  Rossetti  a  year  or 
two  later,  so  with  Millais ;  he  wanted  to  keep  his  eye,  as  it  were,  on  the 
young  artist,  to  mould  the  ripening  genius  into  accord  with  his  own 
ideals,  to  instruct  him  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

The  holiday  party  consisted  of  five  persons:  Ruskin  and  his  wife. 
Miss  M^Kenzie,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  latter,  Millais  and  his  brother. 
They  wait  first  to  Wallington,  on  a  visit  to  Ruskin^s  friends.  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  a  house  where 
he  was  often  afterwards  to  stay.  Ruskin  in  after  years  had  ^no 
memory,  and  no  notion  when  he  first  saw  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan;^' 
already  in  1851  they  were  fast  friends.  '*I  enclose  a  letter  for  Lady 
Trevelyan,"*  he  writes  to  his  father  from  Venice  (Sept  28,  1861), 
^  which  after  reading  please  seal  and  send.  Her  letter  is  enclosed 
also^  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like — ^you  will  see  she  is  clever;  if 
yoa  knew  how  good  and  useful  she  was  also,  you  would  be  flattered 
by  her  signature  to  me — 'your  own  dutiftd  and  affectionate  scholar.'^ 
His  first  impressions  of  Lady  Trevelyan^s  home  were  recorded  in  the 
usual  letters  to  his  frither: — 

"  Walunoton,  83  Jme,  1853.— This  is  the  most  beautiful  place  pos- 
sible— a  large  old  seventeenth-century  stone  house  in  an  old  English 
terraced  garden,  beautifblly  kept,  all  the  hawthorns  still  in  full  blossom ; 
terrace  opening  on  a  sloping,  wild  park,  down  to  the  brook,  about 
the  half  a  mile  fair  slope ;  and  woods  on  the  other  side,  and  undu- 
lating country  with  a  peculiar  NorlkmAerUmditknesi  about  it — a  £u«- 
away  look  which  Millais  enjoys  intensely.  We  are  all  veiy  happy, 
and  going  this  afternoon  over  the  moors  to  a  little  tarn  where  the 
^gulls  come  to  breed." 

1  But  tee  farther  on  this  tuhject,  p.  IL,  below. 

>  See  VoL  X.  p.  zzilL 

'  Pr€Bieriia,  u.  oh.  xiL  §  226. 
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And  later,  after  he  had  left : — 

''  Bbio  of  Ture,  5  July  [1853]. — .  .  .  The  pleasantness  of  these  people 
consists  in  rery  different  qualities :  in  Ladj  Trevelyan  in  her  wit  and 
playfulness,  together  with  very  profound  feeling;  in  Sir  Walter  in 
general  kindness,  accurate  information  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
the  tone  of  mind  resulting  from  a  steady  effort  to  do  as  much  good 
as  he  can  to  the  people  on  a  large  estate,  I  suppose  not  less  than 
twenty  square  miles  of  field  and  moor.  He  has  a  museum  at  the 
top  of  the  house  containing  a  yery  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
birds,  and  shells,  which  was  very  delightful  to  me,  as  the  dajrs  were 
generally  wet." 

It  was  at  Wallhigton  also  that  Ruskin  first  met  a  man  who  became 
one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Dr.  John  Brown.^  On  the  same  occa- 
sion he  visited  Sir  John  Swinburne  at  Capheaton  in  order  to  see  his 
Turners. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days  at  Wallington,  the  party  set  out  for  the 
Trossachs,  travelling  by  stage-coaches.  They  took  the  journey  leisurdy, 
and  visited  many  picturesque  romantic  places  on  the  way,  sach  as 
Melrose,  Stirling,  and  Dunblane.  Ruskin  used  his  sketches  at  the  latter 
place  to  illustrate  his  lectures,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  of  it  to  his 
father : — 

"DouNK  [2  Juhf,  1853].— We  have  just  dined  at  Stirling;  drove 
on  to  Dunblane  and  saw  the  most  lovely  abbey  there — hx  the  finest 
thing  I  have  seen  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  Dunblane  is  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity:  grand  concentric  arches,  and  the  oval  window  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  end  set  with  two  leaves  alternately  sloping 
as  in  the  margin  [sketch],  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  quite 
heavenly.^  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  William  Millais  is  half 
beside  himself  with  delight,  and  all  of  us  very  happy.'' 

At  Callander  the  two  brothers  found  apartments  in  the  New  Trossacfas 
Hotel,  but  took  most  of  their  meals  with  the  Ruskins,  who  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  schoolmaster^s  house,  at  Brig  o^  Turk,  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  ''We  are  in  a  Highland  cottage,^  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  parents, 
July  IS,  ''just  under  Ben  Ledi,  established  in  the  most  delightful  way 
possible,  and  you  could  be  within  four  hundred  yards  of  us,  in  a  clean 
and  comfortable  inn.  I  wish  you  would  come.^  The  Highland  scenery^ 
however,  by  no  means  satisfied  him : — 

»  Sea  PneterUa,  ii  §  227. 

'  This  is  the  window  shown  in  Plate  IV.,  and  described  in  the  text,  p.  31. 
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''Sootknd/'  he  writes  (July  17),  ''is  Immeasurably  inferior  to 
Switaerland  in  her  sponginess.  The  hills  here  are  never  dry ;  in  places 
here  and  there,  yes,  bat  never  for  more  than  a  hundred  square  yards ; 
it  is  alwajTS  squash,  splash,  plash,  at  every  little  indentation  where  morass 

form  itself." 


And  so  again  in  a  letter  (August  28}  referring  to  Chamouni : — 

''There  is  nothing  like  it;  there  is  no  sensation  of  mountains  here 
which  in  the  least  degree  is  comparable  to  or  connectable  with  it.  I 
don't  care  the  least  for  the  hills  here;  they  are  totally  without  effect 
upon  me.  I  like  the  heather  and  rocks  and  little  lapping  pools  of 
lakes,  but  there  is  always  a  sense  of  smallness  and  desolation,  com- 
fortless diminutiveness,  which  I  cannot  get  over.  Switaerland  is  so 
rich  as  well  as  so  vast,  so  warm  in  its  majesty,  so  homely  and  happy 
in  it$  sublimity ;  I  never  expect  to  see  anything  to  come  near  it  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

Bot  in  the  end  the  scenery  around  Glenfinlas  conquered  him : — 

"  October  25. — I  am  sorry  to  leave  this  place.  I  have  grown  fonder 
and  fonder  of  it ;  the  hills  seem  more  beautiful  than  ever.  I  was  in 
fiict  over-tired  when  I  came  down,  in  mind.  I  find  even  scenery 
and  other  objects,  which  are  quite  the  mind's  medicine,  are  not  properly 
enjoyed  till  it  is  medidned.  I  felt  the  gloom  of  the  wild  moorland 
country  oppressive  at  first;  now  I  begin  to  look  on  it  with  the  childish 
feeling  of  delight  again  that  I  used  to  have  in  crossing  Shap  fells  with 
you  and  mama  in  the  post-chaise  from  Kendal.  What  inteme  happiness 
that  was !  This  Scotch  scenery  has  always  a  powerful  effect  on  me  from 
its  association  with  my  strong  childish  feeling  at  Glenfarg,  and  the  hills 
of  Moncrieff,  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  a  hill  just  above  the 
place  where  Millais  is  painting  me,  with  pines  on  it,  always  putting 
me  in  mind  of  my  baby  verses : 

'  Those  trees  stand  firm  upon  the  rock. 
And  seem  as  if  they  all  did  lock 
Into  each  other.    Tall  they  stand. 
Towering  above  the  whitened  land.'  ^ 

1  The  lines  are  from  the  "  Poetry  Discriptive  "  of  1827  to  1829  (see  VoL  II.  p.  630). 
The  piece,  which  is  headed  "  Wales,"  consistB  of  nine  lines,  and  is  as  followi : — 

"  That  rock  with  waving  billows  on  its  side. 
That  hill  with  beauteous  forests  on  its  top. 
That  stream  that  with  its  rippling  waves  doth  glide. 
And  oh^  what  beauties  has  that  mountain  got ; 
That  rock  stands  high  against  the  sky. 
Those  trees,"  etc 
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I  recollect  you  ind  my  motiier  wondering  why  I  didn't  My  darkemed 
land.  I  suppose  I  meant  the  rocks  looked  whiter  by  contrast  with  the 
pines — a  very  artistical  observation  for  a  child." 

For  the  cottage,  too,  Ruskin  had  conceived  a  great  affection : — 

"  October  9. — ^We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  our  cottage,  and  I 
shall  especially  regret  a  grassy  walk,  some  twenty  yards  long,  which 
I  walk  up  and  down  whenever  I  want  exercise,  without  going  fax  from 
home ;  but  it  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  few  clusters  of  brambles  twining 
among  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  it,  and  itself  quite  smooth  sward,  a 
group  of  ash-trees  at  the  bottom  overhanging  a  rocky  stream,  and  the 
open  hills  above  it." 

They  were  a  merry  party,  and  in  spite  of  constant  rain  the  days 
passed  cheerily.  **Both  Millais  and  I,^  wrote  Ruskin  to  Miss  Mit- 
ford  (August  17),  ^  came  down  here  to  rest ;  he  having  painted,  and  I 
corrected  press,  quite  as  much  as  was  good  for  either  of  us ;  but  he 
is  painting  a  little  among  the  rocks,  and  I  am  making  some  drawings 
which  may  be  useful  to  me;  and  when  either  of  us  are  tired  we  go 
and  build  bridges  over  the  stream,  or  piers  into  the  lake,  or  engage 
in  the  more  laborious  and  scientific  operation  of  digging  a  canal  to 
change  the  course  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  encroad^ing  on  the 
meadows.'"  **I  had  a  long  letter  to-day,^  wrote  Miss  Mitford  to  a 
friend,  ^^firom  John  Ruskin,  who  is  in  the  Highlands  with  two  young 
friends — the  Pre-Raphaelite  painter  and  his  brother,  and  his  own 
beautiful  wife.  They  are  living  in  a  hut  on  the  borders  of  Loch 
Achray,  playing  at  cottagers,  as  rich  people  like  to  do.^  Millais  was 
in  the  same  holiday  mood.  "  This  year,''  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Combe,  **  I 
am  giving  mjrself  a  holiday,  as  I  have  worked  five  years  hard.  .  .  . 
Ruskin  comes  and  works  with  us,  and  we  dine  on  the  rocks  all 
together.  .  •  .  We  have  in  fine  weather  immense  enjoyment  painting 
out  on  the  rocks,  and  having  our  dinner  brought  to  us  there,  and 
in  the  evening  climbing  up  the  steep  mountains  for  exercise,  Mrs. 
Ruskin  accompanying  us.''  Among  other  pursuits  Millais  was  able  to 
indulge  his  passion  for  fishing,  and  Ruskin  sent  some  of  the  spoik  to 
Denmark  Hill : — 

''  I  am  so  very  glad,"  he  writes  (September  21), ''  the  salmon  came 
well  and  tasted  well.  I  don't  like  any  JnlUng  sports,  but  there  waa 
great  interest  in  seeing  the  fish  brought  up  through  the  dark  water, 
looking  like  a  serpent  at  the  end  of  a  limce,  and  thrust  into  the 
shallow  current  among  the  rocks,  his  scales  flashing  through  the 
amber  water  and  white  foam." 
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On  wet  days  and  in  the  evenings  there  were  discussions  on  art  or 
Scottish  history.  Millais  would  ma^e  fun  of  the  old  masters,  or  draw 
sketches  for  a  comic  history  of  Scotland.  Several  of  his  sketches  are 
given  in  the  life  of  him  by  his  son.  One  of  them  shows  a  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock ;  Ruskin  does  not  figure  in  it,  but  Dr.  Acland, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Ruskin,  is  taking  a  hand.  Of  the  party  in  a 
more  serious  mood,  we  get  a  glimpse  in  letters  from  Dr.  Acland.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  intensity  of  Millais.  **The  point  is  in  his  work, 
and  not  in  his  words.  He  is  a  man  with  powers  and  perception  granted 
to  very  few ;  not  more  imagination,  not  more  feeling,  but  a  finer  feeling 
and  more  intuitive  and  instantaneous  imagination  than  other  men.  Of 
this  his  nonsense  affords  the  most  striking  proof.^  On  Ruskin,  Millais 
had  made  the  same  impression: — 

''Millais  is  a  very  interesting  study,"  he  writes  to  his  fiither 
(July  24),  "but  I  don't  know  how  to  manage  him;  his  mind  is  so 
terribly  active,  so  full  of  invention  that  he  can  hardly  stay  quiet 
a  moment  without  sketching  either  ideas  or  reminiscences ;  and  keeps 
himself  awake  all  night  with  planning  pictures.  He  cannot  go  on 
this  way;  I  must  get  Acland  to  lecture  him." 

By  Ruskin^s  own  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  Acland  was  profoundly 
strock.  ^  Ruskin,^  he  writes,  **has  knocked  off  my  sketching  for  ever, 
having  quite  omvinced  me  that  the  paltry  drawings  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  are  most  injurious  to  the  doer  in  his  moral  nature. 
What  I  can  try  to  do  is  to  draw  something  really  well.  I  hope  to 
be  well  enough  to  try  to-morrow  a  bit  of  rock  and  water."*^  And 
again :  ^*  Ruskin  I  understand  more  than  I  have  before ;  truth  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  are  his  great  guides,  and  no  labour  of  thought 
or  work  is  wearisome  to  him;^  and  again,  ^I  ought  to  say,  as  a 
key  to  Ruskin,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of  his  religious  feeling 
before  now."^ 

Tliou^  both  Ruskin  and  Millais  went  to  Scotland  for  relaxa- 
timi,  they  stayed  to  work.  Millais^s  principal  work  was  the  portrait 
of  Ruskhi,  which  is  reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  It 
was  at  Adand^s  suggestion  that  this  portrait  of  Ruskin  standing 
on  the  rocks,  with  the  torrent  thundering  beside  him,  was  under- 
taken.   Ruskin  was  rejoiced,  seeing  in  this  work  the  promise  of  such 

1  Sr  Hmuy  WetUwoHk  Adand,  Bati.,  K.O.B.,  F.B.8. :  A  Memoir,  by  J.  B.  Atlay^ 
1903,  ^  173>174. 
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a   loving   and   fiBdthful  study   of  wild  nature  as  had  never  yet  been 
aooomplished : — 

''Millais/'  he  writes  (July  6),  ''has  fixed  on  his  place,  a  lovely 
piece  of  worn  rock,  with  foaming  water  and  weeds  and  moss,  and 
a  noble  overhanging  bank  of  dark  crag ;  and  I  am  to  be  standing 
looking  quietly  down  the  stream ;  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  used  to  do 
for  hours  together.  He  is  very  happy  at  the  idea  of  doing  it,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  proud  of  the  picture,  and  we  shall  have  the  two 
most  wonderful  torrents  in  the  world.  Turner's  'St.  Gothard'  and 
Millais'  'Glenfinlas.'  He  is  going  to  take  the  utmost  possible  pains 
with  it,  and  says  he  can  paint  rocks  and  water  better  than  anything 
else.  I  am  sure  the  foam  of  the  t<Nnent  will  be  something  quite 
new  in  art" 

In  a  similar  strain  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fumivall: — 

'^GuanmrLAM,  October  letk. 

"My  obar  Furnivajll» — I  have  been  living  so  idle  a  life  for  the 
last  month  or  two  that  the  lasiness  has  become  quite  inveterate, 
and  I  can't  so  much  as  write  you  a  letteiv— except  to  answer  your 
kind  questions. 

"  We  have  been  since  Sth  Jufy  living  in  this  kind  of  house,  with 
a  little  garden,  about  eighteen  feet  long  by  ten  wide,  sloping  down 
the  bank  in  front,  and  part  of  Ben  Ledi  sloping  up  (among  the 
writing)  behind.^  A  bog  in  front — a  wonderful  rocky  dii^le  in  the 
distance  at  A — ^where  MiUais  is  painting  a  picture  of  a  torrent 
among  rocks,  which  will  make  a  revolution  in  landscape  pointing  if 
he  can  only  get  it  finished.  It  is  not  nearly  done  yet,  and  the 
cold  is  coming  Cut. 

"I  am  to  lecture  at  Edinburgh,  la  November  to  llik  I  hope 
to  be  home  before  Christmas,  but  shall  linger  on  the  road,  though 
it  is  too  late  to  Turner-hunt.  I  have  stopped  all  this  time  to  keep 
Millais  company — to  keep  him  up  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  degree  of 
finish — which  I  have  done  with  a  vengeance,  as  he  has  taken  three 
months  to  do  half  a  background  two  feet  over,  and  perhaps  won't 
finish  it  now.  But  I  have  got  maps  of  all  the  lichens  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  bubhla  painted  in  the  foam. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  my  education  bit' — ^but  before  you  give  all 
the   people  a   share  in  the  government,  hadn't  you  better  make 

1  See  the  faewnik  of  a  portion  of  this  letter,  containing  Rusldn's  slight  pen 
sketch  of  the  house. 

'  This  refers  to  Appendix  7  if^  Modem  Education ")  in  the  third  volume  of  Th9 
SUme$  qf  Veniee,  then  just  issued. 
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them  all  lawyen  and  physiciaDS?     It  ia  much  easier  to  write  out 
deeds,  and  raise  difficulties  about  them — and  to  make  pills,  and  pre- 
scribe them — than  to  gorem  a  country, 
''  £ffie's  best  regards, 

''  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

«J.  RUSKIN."^ 

Rnskin^s  diary  is  also  full  of  Millais^s  picture : — 

''Glbntinlas,  Juhf  20,  1853. — ^Yesterday  drawing  on  the  rocks  by 
the  stream;  Everett  ill  with  headache.  The  skies  all  turquoise  and 
violet,  and  melted  in  dew,  and  heavenly  bars  of  delicate  cloud  behind 
Ben  Venue  in  evening. 

^  Millais's  picture  of  Glenfinlas  was  begun  on  Wednesday ;  outlined 
at  once,  Heniy  Adand  holding  the  canvas,  and  a  piece  laid  in  that 
afternoon.     None  done  on  Thursday — about  an  hour^s  work  on  Friday," 

Then  Ruskin  keeps  a  sort  of  time-table  of  the  number  of  hours^ 
work  put  into  the  picture  each  week — ^in  the  first  week,  four  days  of 
from  11  or  IS  to  6  or  6;  next  week, three  days  11-5,  two  4-7;  third 
week,  four  days  1-5;  one  4-7;  fourth  week,  three  days  lS-6;  fifth 
week,  three  days,  *^  a  good  forenoon  ^ ;  sixth  week,  a  ^  good  three  hours,^ 
on  four  days;  seventh  week,  **good  days,  about  three  hours  each^; 
ei^th  week,  only  two  ^good  days^;  nintii,  three  **good  forenoons^; 
on  two  other  days,  an  hour  eadi;  the  tenth  and  last  week  recorded 
showed  three  ^excellent  days.^  The  portrait  was  not  completed  till 
the  following  winter,  for  on  January  IS  and  19, 1864,  there  are  entries 
m  Buskin^s  diary  of  sittings  to  Millais, 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Scotland  Ruskin  sometimes  very 
literally  stood  over  Millais,  and  an  entry  in  the  diary  shows  us  what 
thoughts  we  may  read  in  his  eyes  as  he  stands  contemplatively  in 
the  picture: — 

"Augiut  2. — Out  with  Millais  at  six,  holding  the  umbrella  over 
him  as  he  worked,  and  watching  the  stream,  looking  down  it,  due 
south ;  the  sun  of  course  on  my  left.  It  is  curious  how  unconscious 
the  eye  is  of  colour,  under  any  circumstances  which  render  the  forms 
to  which  it  belongs  altogether  vague.  Thus  if  we  stand  by  a  High- 
land stream  in  sunlight,  we  shall  probably  at  first  be  struck  merely 
by  its  marked  gradations  of  one  colour,  from  the  pale  golden  where 
it    glides   in   shallow   ripples    over   the    white   pebbles,    deepening 

>  This  is  Letter  V.  in  a  volume  (privately  printed  in  1897)  of  Lettert  fiom  John 
BuMn  to  Frederick  J.  FumivaU,  edited  by  T.  J.  Wise.  The  word  ''  sloping  "  is  there 
(p.  16)  miqtrinted  '^  slipping." 
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gimdually  into  dear,  glowing  brown — into  the  black  space  of  eddying 
pool,  streaked  with  foam.  But  presently,  as  we  look  more  carefiiUy, 
we  shall  see  there  is  a  cold  and  gloomy  colour  iningled  among  this 
golden  brown  (which  we  shall  feel  has  a  strange  power  in  giving 
the  stream  its  .  .  .  .^)— at  least  we  shall  think  it  gloomy  in  contrast 
with  the  gold — but  when  we  examine  it  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  is 
reflection  of  pure  blue  sky,  deepened  and  duUed  a  little  by  the 
brown  of  the  water,  but  still  visibly  and  sweetly  blue,  and  in 
reality  of  infinite  beauty  as  it  breaks  among  the  brown  waves. 
Looking  a  little  longer,  we  shall  find  that  the  deep  brown,  which 
at  first  we  thought  was  one  colour,  owes  its  appearance  of  lustre 
to  the  mingling  of  two;  and  on  watching  these,  we  shall  find  that 
instead  of  brown,  one  half  of  this  part  of  the  water  is  deep  green — 
being  the  reflection  of  the  trees  on  the  bank,  and  the  rest  a  brown 
which  in  its  various  gradations  expresses  all  the  shadows  and  lights 
of  the  rocks  on  the  bank,  and  that  there  is  no  hlackneu  without 
such  a  reflection.  Finally,  we  shall  find  part  of  the  water  in  a  kind 
of  light  which  quite  keeps  us  from  seeing  the  bottom  even  in  shallow 
places,  or  white  playing  unintelligible  light,  which  will  puasle  us 
at  first  considerably,  but  at  last  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  reflection 
of  pieces  of  white  cloud." 

Raskin  himself  made  many  drawings  at  Glenfinlas,  one  of  which  is 
here  given  as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Millais,  done  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  his  chief  work  at  this  time  was  the  preparation 
of  the  lectures  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn,  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 
The  suggestion  that  he  should  give  these  lectures  came  fix>m  his  firiend 
J*  F.  Lewis,  the  painter,  and  it  pleased  him — both  as  a  sign  that  his 
work  was  beginning  to  make  an  impression,  and  as  an  opportunily 
for  widening  his  circle  of  influence.  But  his  father  and  mother  did 
not  like  the  idea.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  there  was  something 
derogatory  in  appearing  on  a  platform  as  a  public  lecturer;  or  perhaps^ 
though  they  put  it  in  that  way,  they  were  afraid  of  their  son  over- 
straining his  powers;  and  Ruskin^s  father,  who  was  already  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  Modem  Pawders  would  ever  be  resumed  and  finished, 
saw  in  this  new  departure  a  fresh  danger  of  dissipation  of  energies.  In 
his  replies  to  such  remonstrances,  Ruskin  tried  to  reassure  his  parents  on 
all  points : — 

**{Auguit  18.) — I  do  not  mean  at  any  time  to  take  up  the  trade 
of  a  lecturer;  all  my  real  efibrts  will  be  made  in  writing,  and  all 
that  I  intend  to  do  is  merely,  as  if  in  conversation,  to  say  to  these 

^  The  space  here  is  left  bkok  in  the  MS.  diary. 
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people,  who  are  remdy  to  listen  to  me,  some  of  the  simple  truths 
aboat  architecture  and  painting  which  may  perhaps  be  better  put 
in  conversational  than  literary  form.  I  shall  however  write  the 
lectures  first  that  I  may  be  sure  of  what  I  have  to  say,  and  send  them 
you  to  look  over/' 

''{August  19.) —  ...  I  cannot  now  get  off  without  a  great  fuss,  as 
I  have  sent  a  synopsis  of  the  four  lectures  to  be  regularly  printed  with 
the  others  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  I  rather 
Uked  the  idea  of  giving  my  first  lecture  in  your  native  city;  and 
therefimre  met  the  request  more  immediately  and  unhesitatingly  than 
I  should  have  done  had  it  come  from  any  other  quarter;  besides 
that,  I  have  many  friends  and  admirers  in  Edinburgh,  and  am  in  some 
respects  fiur  better  understood  there  than  in  London.  The  Edin- 
burgh artists — Harvey,  D.  O.  Hill,  Noel  Paton,^  etc.,  are  all  eager 
to  meet  me,  while  the  London  ones  are  all  too  happy  to  get  out 
of  my  way,  and  the  only  letter  you  have  yet  got,  showing  true 
appreciation  of  my  book,  except  George  Richmond's,  is  fnnn  the 
Edinburgh  Dr.  Brown.  If  I  succeed  at  all,  I  shall  do  my  cause 
more  immediate  good  than  by  twenty  volumes  (although  I  consider 
that  for  ultimate  purposes  writing  is  best);  and  I  cannot  fiiil  alto- 
gether because  I  shall  assuredly  have  plenty  to  say,  and  shall  say 
it  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  if  not  fluently.  I  have  given  plenty  of 
lectures  with  only  one  or  two  people  to  listen  to  me,  and  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  be  a  great  condescension  to  spend  the  same  words 
on  the  cleverest  people  in  Edinburgh.  Every  one  of  my  friends 
whom  I  have  mentioned  my  purpose  to — and  I  spoke  of  it  to  many  in 
London  when  I  first  got  Lewis's  letter — strongly  urged  me  to  lecture : 
there  was  not  one  dissentient  voice.  I  hope,  as  you  think  over 
the  matter  more,  it  may  not  seem  so  objectionable  to  you ;  it  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  one  way  or  the  other ;  for, 
however  well  I  may  succeed,  I  shall  not  lecture  much;  and  if  I 
should  fidl,  people  will  only  say  I  can  write  but  not  talk,  which  has 
been  the  case  with  many  men  before  me." 

"(October  2). — The  lectures  have  not  delayed  Modem  Painten,  as 
I  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  till  I  had  a  rest.  The  lectures 
have  been  quite  by  the  way.  I  will  promise  you  the  first  chapter 
of  Modem  Painters  as  a  New  Year's  gift,  if  I  remain  in  good  health." 

Having  decided,  then,  to  give  the  lectures,  Ruskin  occupied  himself 
at   Glenfinlas  in   preparing    both    the    discourses   themselves  and    the 

1  Sir  George  Harvey  (1806-1876),  an  original  member  and  afterwards  President 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy;  Darid  Octarius  Hill  (1802-1870),  landscape  and 
portrait  painter,  secretary  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts ;  Sir  Noel  Paton  we  shall 
;  again  in  a  later  volume. 
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drawings  with  whidi  he  meant  to  illustrate  them.  He  went  over  some 
of  the  ground  with  Millais,  who  took  up  the  subject  of  architecture  with 
avidity.  He  had  already  mastered  T%e  Skmei  qf  Venice.  **  K  you  have 
leisure  to  read,^  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Combe,  **  get  Ruskin^s  two  last  volumes, 
which  surpass  all  he  has  written.^  ^    In  a  later  letter  he  says : — 

''  Ruskin  and  myself  are  pitching  into  architecture ;  you  will  hear  shortly 
to  what  purpose.  I  think  now  I  was  intended  for  a  Master  Mason.  AU 
this  day  I  have  been  working  at  a  window,  which  I  hope  you  will  see 
carried  out  very  shortly  in  stone.  In  my  evening  hours  I  mean  to  make 
many  designs  for  church  and  other  architecture,  as  I  find  myself  quite 
£uniliar  with  constructions,  Ruskin  having  given  me  lessons  regarding 
foundations  and  the  building  of  cathedrals,  etc.,  etc  This  is  no  loss  of 
time — rather  a  real  relaxation  from  everyday  painting — and  it  is  immensely 
necessary  that  something  new  and  good  diould  be  done  in  the  place  it 
the  old  ornamentations.  .  .  .  Do,  if  you  can,  come  and  hear  Rusldn's 
lectures."* 

Buskin,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  had  made  a  convert  by  his  lectures  before 
they  were  delivered;  and  one  catches  in  Millais^s  words  a  reflection  of 
that  spirit  of  eager  zeal  and  fervid  enthusiasm  of  which  Ruskin  when 
he  led;ured  seemed,  in  later  years  at  any  rate,  a  living  embodi- 
ment. Millais'^s  help,  however,  was  not  limited  to  the  role  of  sym- 
pathetic listener  at  rehearsals.  **  We  are  busy  making  drawings  for  the 
lectures,^  he  writes  in  a  later  letter;  the  artistes  drawing  of  a  tiger 
(Plate  IX.),  which  was  shown  at  the  first  lecture,  was  given  as  the 
frontispiece  to  the  original  edition  of  the  lectures. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution  gives  Ruskin^s  synopsis : — 

^^  Mwday,  GLBNFnrLAS,  2ih  Augtut. 
"  My  oear  Sm, — I  can  hardly  tell  what  I  shall  say  in  November 
at  present,  as  I  am  down  here  tired,  and  cannot  at  present  set  myself 
to  arranging  a  plan  of  lectures  properly ;  but  I  believe  the  following 
sketch  will  not  be  much  departed  from  : — 

^'  IH  Lecture.     General  Ckmetructum  qf  Damettie  BuUdinge, 

"  General  aspect  of  Edinburgh.  Dependent  on  its  position  more  than 
its  architecture,  and  on  its  houses  more  than  its  public  buildings. 
Interest  of  its  citizens  in  domestic  architecture.     Fault  of  modem 

1  We  qfMiUait,  vol  L  p.  203. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  204 ;  on  which  page  there  is  also  a  reproduction  of  a  design  made  by 
Millais  for  a  Gotiiic  window.  It  is  added  that  Millais  made  a  large  number  of 
other  designs  at  this  time  for  ai^chitectoral  decoration.     That  for  the  window 
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homes.  General  laws  of  oonstraetloii^  with  rasped  to  exterior  appear- 
ance. Rooft.  Windows.  Doors  and  Porches.  The  generosit^  of 
external  rather  than  internal  decoration. 

^'  2nd  Lecture.     General  Decoration  qf  DomeetUs  BuUtUnffe. 

''  Means  of  colour  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  designer.  Methods  of 
employing  it.  Mosaic  and  inlaying.  Sculpture^  as  ezhihited  in  Scot- 
land. Ancient  domestic  architecture  of  Scotland.  Examples  of  pos- 
sible decoration  of  windows  and  doors^  with  ornamentation  derived  from 
Highland  flowers.    Futara  prospects  of  architecture. 

'^dri  Lecture.     Turner  and  hie  Worke, 

''Progress  of  landscape  art  from  the  Idth  to  the  10th  century.  Its 
peculiar  position  in  the  modem  mind.  Early  training  of  Turner. 
Disadvantages  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Mistaken  ideas  respecting 
his  works.  Their  true  character  and  probable  future  efiect  Character 
of  the  paintor. 

''  4th  Lecture.     Pre-RaphaeHtiem. 

''Meaning  of  the  word  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Character  of  art  before  and 
after  Raphael.  Causes  of  decline  after  Raphael's  time.  State  of 
modem  historical  painting.  Nature  of  the  reaction  which  is  taking 
place.  Merits  and  faults  of  the  works  of  Hunt  and  Millai&  Probable 
effect  of  the  movement.  Objects  now  principally  to  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  modem  artist  and  his  patrons. 

"I  should  be  grateful  to  you  also  to  mention  to  any  person  who 
asks  any  questions  about  these  lectures,  that  I  cannot  take  much 
pains  in  preparing  them,  as  I  came  down  here  entirely  for  rest.  I 
mean  to  write,  but  not  to  read  them.  I  shall  write  them  as  fast  as 
I  can,  and  deliver  them  just  as  I  should  speak  in  private  conversa- 
tion; but  as  I  am  both  slow  and  hesitating  in  talking,  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  shall  not  lecture  well,  and  that  those  who  expect  ,/2t<«ii/ 
lectures  will  be  disappointed;  but  I  believe  the  substance  will  be 
interesting,  and  I  shall  prepare  the  illustrations  with  care  on  a 
large  scale.  Could  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  lecture-room,  and  position  of  seats  in  it? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  RUSKIN."! 

"  represented  angels  saluting  one  another,  the  light  being  admitted  through  ovals, 
round  which  the  arms  of  each  figure  clasped  and  met"  Ruskin  is  said  (p.  206)  to 
have  exhibited  this  at  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

1  This  letter  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  the  present  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  W.  Addis  Miller.  The  synopsis  as  afterwards  printed  shows  some  slight 
alterations  from  Ruskin's  first  draft  of  it.  The  outline  of^each  lecture,  as  given  in 
the  printed  synopsis,  will  be  found  below,  see  pp.  13,  63,  102,  134  It  was  thus 
headed : — "  I.  Two  Lectores  on  Architecture,  chiefly  Domestic  (Illustrated  by  Draw- 
ings).     By  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,   Author  of  'Modem   Painters/   'The  Stones   of 
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The  kctiirei  were  fixed  far  the  bq^iiiniiig  of  November,  and  on 
October  96  the  Ruskins  left  Glenfinlas.  They  paid  a  visit  on  the  way 
to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  uncle  of  the  historian  of  the  artists  of  Spain, 
at  Keir,  reaching  Edinburgh — ^^  arrived  safe,^  Ruskin  writes,  ^^  diagrams 
and  all""— on  October  29 :— 

"I  really  have  hardly  ever  se^i  anything  so  lovely/'  he  writes 
to  his  father  (Oct.  29),  "as  the  view  from  Keir  in  the  morning:  a 
great  park  sloping  towards  the  valley  of  the  Teith^  the  Ochils  against 
the  sunrise,  exquisite  in  form,  and  covered  with  pines  like  the  Jura 
— Stirling  rising  like  an  island  out  of  the  mist^  and  the  hroken 
crags  about  the  Bridge  of  Allan  and  the  &rther  hills  beyond  Stirling 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  the  mist  melted  or  formed." 

The  first  of  the  four  lectures — that  on  Domestic  Architecture — was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  November  1.  Friends  and  admirers  had 
travelled  to  Edinburgh  to  hear  and  see  the  author  of  Modem  PahUers 
and  TTie  Stones  qf  Venice.  His  father  and  mother,  however— either  as 
still  disapproving,  or  from  nervousness — ^had  remained  at  home,  and 
Ruskin^s  letters  to  them  give  fiili  accounts  of  it  all : — 

"  Wednetdty  morning  [2  Nov,,  1853]. — ^Eveiything  went  off  capi- 
tally, and  I  was  heard  very  well  without  any  exertion.  I  found  my- 
self quite  at  my  ease,  and  that  people  thought  so,  and  they  are  all 
very  much  pleased." 

"  Wednwlmf  evening.— Dr.  Guthrie,  Sr  W.  and  Lady  Trevelyan, 
and  Mr.  Jameson,  formed  our  dinner  psrty  to-day.  Dr.  Guthrie  just 
as  delightful  out  of  pulpit  as  in  it— a  Scottish  Mr.  Melvill;^  much 
interesting  conversation  about  ragged  schools.'      He  paid  me  many 

Venice/"  etc.   JTfhen  the  synopsis  of  Lectares  i.  and  ii.1     ''II.  Two  Lectures  on 
Painting :  with  Reference  to  theProspe<^  and  Objects  of  Modem  Schools  (Illustrated 
by  Drawings),    fiy  John  Ruskin,  Esq.      [Then  the  synopsis  of  Lectures  iiL  and  iv.l 
»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  490. 

'  Dr.  Guthrie  wss  minister  of  the  St  John's  Free  Church.  A  few  days  after 
meeting  Ruskin,  he  received  the  following  letter,  accompanying  a  copy  of  The 
Stones  qf  Venice : — 

''I  found  a  little  difficulty  in  writing  the  words  on  the  front  page, 
wondering  whether  you  would  think  the  ' affectionate'  misused  or  insincere, 
fiut  I  made  up  my  mind  at  last  to  write  what  I  felt — believing  that  you 
must  be  accustomed  to  people's  getting  very  seriously  and  truly  attacned 
to  you.  almost  at  first  sight,  and  therefore  would  believe  me. 

''You  asked  me,  uie  other  evening,  some  kind  questions  about  my 
fether.  He  was  an  Edinburgh  boy ;  and  in  answer  to  some  account  by  me 
of  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  hearing  you,  and  in  the  privilege  of  knowing 
you,  as  also  of  your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Edinburgh  poor,  he 
desires   me  to   send  you   the   enoloeed^to   be  applied  l^  yon   in   sadi 
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mott  kind  oompliments  on  mj  lecture,  bot  begged  me  to  give  them 
a  pusage  or  two  of  the  highlj-woriced  kind,  so  I  must  write  a  little 
bit  for  them.  I  find  them  all  so  inclined  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
that  I  must  reallj  work  up  the  lectures  to  a  little  higher  mark,  and 
am  going  to  bed  to  meditate  over  a  passage  or  two.  (juthrie  asked 
me  to  tell  him  whether  I  worked  up  mj  writing  or  not ;  I  told  him, 
of  course,  the  truth  in  a  moment,  that  whenever  I  thought  a  pieee 
worth  working  out,  I  wrote  it  over  four  or  five  times.  He  said  'he 
was  titre  of  it,  but  as  people  had  disputed  it  with  him  he  wanted  to 
have  it  firom  my  own  mouth ;  that  Macaulay  did  the  same,  and  that, 
in  fiict,  it  camidn't  be  done  in  any  other  way.'  He  thanked  me  also 
earnestly  for  the  tone  of  my  lecture,  and  for  its  closing  application, 
which  he  said  every  one  agreed  was  magnificent.  You  had  not  seen 
this:  I  enclose  it,  but  it  was  made  a  good  deal  better  in  delivering 
than  it  can  possibly  read." 

The  remark  that  Ruskin  here  makes  about  his  ^*  working  up^  and 
polishing  has  been  already  illustrated  abundantly  by  the  notes  and  £bu;- 
■imilea  in  this  edition.  But  in  the  case  of  these  Edinburgh  lectures  he 
trusted  a  good  deal  to  extempore  delivery,  though  in  this  respect  (as 
the  letter  indicated)  the  later  lectures  were  more  fully  writt^i  out  than 
the  earlier.  This  &ct  is  noted  in  a  contemporary  critique  of  the  lectures, 
wbidi  is  further  interesting  as  giving  an  account  of  the  lecturer^s  appear- 
ance and  manner: — 

^The  door  by  the  side  of  the  platform  opens,  and  a  thin  gentleman 
with  li^t  hair,  a  stiff  white  cravat,  dark  overcoat  with  velvet  collar,  walk- 
ing, too,  with  a  slight  stoop,  goes  up  to  the  desk,  and  looking  round  with  a 
adf-poasessed  and  somewhat  formal  air,  proceeds  to  take  off  his  gre^t-coat, 
revealing  thereby,  in  addition  to  the  orthodox  white  cravat,  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  white  waistcoats.  .  .  .  'Dark  hair,  pale  face,  and  massive  marble 
btofw — that  is  my  ideal  of  Mr.  Ruskin,'  said  a  young  lady  near  us.  This 
proved  to  be  qidte  a  &ncy  portrait,  as  unlike  the  reality  as  could  well  be 
Imagined.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  light  sand-coloured  hair;  his  face  is  more  red 
than  pale ;  the  mouth  well  cut,  with  a  good  deal  of  decision  in  its  curve, 
tho«gh  somewhat  wanting  in  sustained  dignity  and  strength;  an  aquiline 
nose;  his  forehead  by  no  means  broad  or  massive,  but  the  Inrows  full  and 

manner  as  you  may  think  fittest  for  the  good  of  his  native  city.  I  have 
added  slightly  to  my  fiither^s  trust  I  wish  I  could  have  done  so  more 
largely,  but  my  profession  of  &ult-findinff  with  the  world  in  general  is 
not  a  mcrative  one. — Always  respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"J.   RUSWK.' 

This  letter  is  reprinted  from  John  RuMn:  A  Study,  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Downes,  1890, 
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well  bound  together ;  the  eje  we  could  not  see  in  consequence  of  the  shadows 
that  fell  upon  his  countenance  from  the  lights  overhead,  but  we  are  sure  it 
must  be  soft  and  luminous,  and  that  the  poetiy  and  passion  we  lodced  for 
almost  in  vain  in  other  features  are  concentrated  there.  .  .  • 

**  And  now  for  the  style  of  the  lecture,  you  say ;  what  was  it  ?  Properly 
speaking,  there  were  in  the  lectures  two  styles  essentially  distinct,  and  not 
well  blended, — a  speaking  and  a  writing  style ;  the  former  colloquial  and 
spoken  off-hand ;  the  latter  rhetorical  and  carefully  read  in  quite  a  different 
voice, — ^we  had  almost  said  inUmed.  When  speaking  of  the  sketches  on 
the  wall,  or  employing  local  illustrations, — such  as  the  buildings  of  the 
dty, — ^he  talked  in  an  apt,  easy,  and  often  humorous  manner;  but  in 
treating  the  general  relations  of  the  subject,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
manuscript  leaves  on  the  desk,  written  in  a  totally  different  style,  and, 
naturally  enough,  read  in  a  very  different  tone  of  voice.  The  effect  of 
this  transition  was  often  strange;  the  audience,  too,  evidently  sometimes 
had  a  difficulty  in  following  the  rapid  change,  and  did  not  always  keep  up 
with  the  movement.  It  would  on  all  accounts  have  been  better  had 
one  style  been  observed  throughout.  This  was  plainly  seen  in  the  lectures 
on  Turner  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  which  were  almost  entirely  read,  and 
certainly  had  far  more  unity  and  compactness  than  either  of  tiie  previous 
ones.  Mr.  Ruskin's  elocution  is  peculiar;  he  has  a  difficulty  in  sounding 
the  letter  'r';  but  it  is  not  this  we  now  refer  to,  it  is  to  the  peculiar  tone 
in  the  rising  and  falling  of  his  voice  at  measured  intervals,  in  a  way 
scarcely  ever  heard  except  in  the  public  lection  of  the  service  appointed 
to  be  read  in  churches.  These  are  the  two  things  with  which,  perhaps, 
you  are  most  surprised, — his  dress  and  his  manner  of  speaking, — both  of 
which  (the  white  waistcoat  notwithstanding)  are  eminently  clerical.  You 
naturally  expect,  in  one  so  independent,  a  manner  free  from  conventional 
restraint,  and  an  utterance,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  voice,  at  least 
expressive  of  a  strong  individuality;  and  you  find  instead  a  Christ  Church 
man  of  ten  years'  standing,  who  has  not  yet  taken  orders;  his  dress  and 
manner  derived  from  his  college  tutor,  and  his  elocution  from  the  chapel 
reader.  At  first  you  altogether  refuse  to  identify  the  lecturer  with  the 
author  of  Modem  Painters  and  the  Seven  Lamps;  he  sometimes  reminds 
you  of  that  individual,  but  is  still  not  the  same.  By  degrees,  however, 
you  get  over  this  feeling;  you  see  more  points  of  resemblance,  and  begin 
to  understand  that  they  are  really  one.  This,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
effect  of  the  more  solemn  and  earnest  passages,  whether  of  exhortation, 
warning,  denunciation,  or  entreaty,  which  are,  more  than  anything  beside, 
characteristic  of  both  lecturer  and  writer"  [JEdxnburgh  Guardian,  Novem- 
ber 19>  1853). 

One  gathers  from  this  description  that  Rusk  in  did  not  attain  at  the 
first  attempt  the  freedom  and  mastery  which  he  afterwards  displayed 
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in  the  lectiire*room ;  but  those  who  hare  heard  his  later  lectures  will 
recognise  some  fiimiliar  traits.  The  contrast,  of  which  the  reporter 
seems  to  complain,  between  more  rhetorical  and  more  familiar  parts 
of  the  lecture,  was  maintained  by  Ruskin  in  most  of  his  Oxford  dis- 
courses. In  the  lecture-room,  again,  he  cultivated  and  developed  the 
manner  which  the  reporter  well  describes  as  ^^apt,  easy,  and  often 
humorous.^  In  the  preparation  and  display  of  his  diagrams  and 
drawings  Ruskin  was  often  studious  of  humorous  effect.  The  reader 
will  notice  that  two  of  the  Plates  in  this  volume  are  furnished  with 
covering  flaps;  a  feature  reproduced  here  firom  the  first  edition  of  the 
Ltdures.  The  flaps  are  provided  so  that  the  reader  may  in  each  case 
examine  the  figure  at  the  top  before  seeing  the  one  at  the  bottom. 
Ruskin  adopted  some  similar  device  when  showing  the  original  illus- 
trations, and  the  humorous  effect  of  incongruity  was  thus  enhanced. 

Hie  description  of  his  lectures,  just  cited,  appeared  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  course;  we  must  return  to  Ruskin^s  letters  for  particulars 
of  them.    The  second  lecture  (Nov.  4)  was  equally  successful : — 

** (November  5.) — I  got  on  capitally  again  last  night;  at  least  every- 
body says  so.  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  myself,  for  the  lecture  was 
longer,  and  I  had  not  a  thorough  command  of  it,  and  had  to  read  a 
good  deal ;  and  I  had  a  sense  of  sham  in  speaking  the  fine  bits  learned 
by  heart,  which  kept  me  from  being  at  my  ease.  The  odd  thing  is 
that  everybody  tells  me  1  seemed  more  at  my  ease  than  in  my  first 
lecture,  and  spoke  far  better.  The  lobbies  were  filled  with  people 
standing." 

Tlie  old  people  at  home  thirsted,  however,  for  further  and  more  de- 
tailed accounts : — 

''  Edinburgh,  Sunday,  6th  November. —  ...  I  should  have  given  you 
mare  explicit  accounts  of  time  of  lectures,  etc.,  had  I  considered  the 
thing  of  any  importance.  .  .  .  But  firom  the  beginning  I  looked  on 
this  as  merely  a  bye-way  sort  of  thing,  being  quite  sure,  as  far  as  I 
could  be  sure  of  anything,  that  I  should  not  prove  quite  'Stickit'; 
but  not  intending  to  make  any  effort  at  eloquence  or  effect — but 
merely  to  say  plain  things  plainly.  I  did  not  think  a  ledure  at  all  like 
a  eermom^  I  did  not  consider  its  delivery  as  a  critical  period  in  my  life, 
bat  merely  as  a  compliance  with  John  Lewis's  request;  a  compli- 
ment to  him,  and  a  thing  likely  certainly  to  do  some  good  to  my 
cause  in  general.  When,  however,  I  heard  that  Lady  Trevelyan 
and  others  of  my  firiends  were  coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  me, 
and  found  how  roudi  importance  the  Edinburgh  people  attached  to 
the  thing  themselves,  I  saw  that  I  must  do  more  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended ;  and  now  when  I  find  that  I  have  to  address  a  thousand  people 
XII.  c 
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each  night,  besides  crowded  passagefulls,  just  as  if  I  were  Mr. 
Melvill  himself,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  doing  as  well  as  I 
possibly  can ;  and,  as  I  explained  to  jou  before,  it  has  forced  me  to 
write  yoa  sach  miserable  letters,  wanting  all  the  qmet  time  I  ever 
get  for  retouching." 

Ruskin  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  a  slight  affection  of  the 
throat,  as  well  as  from  nervous  headaches ;  and  owing  to  his  indisposition 
the  two  remaining  lectures  had  to  be  postponed  from  the  8th  and  11th 
of  November  to  the  16th  and  18th : — 

''  Wedinetday  morning,  l6ih  November. —  ...  I  think  last  night  was 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  three  lectures.  ...  I  never  coughed 
once  during  the  lecture  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  speaking 
louder  and  clearer,  people  said,  than  before  my  cold ;  an  awful  crowd 
in  the  room;  doors  open  at  half-past  seven,  and  the  place  filled  in- 
stantly ;  people  waiting  patiently  their  hour,  and  standing  right  oat 
into  the  street  I  had  worked  up  my  lecture  a  good  deal  since  3rou 
saw  it,  and  have  reason  to  think  everybody  thought  themselves  very 
well  rewarded  for  their  trouble." 

^'Thursday  evening,  17 tk  November. —  ...  I  don't  think  they  are 
generally  of  opinion  here  that  I  am  a  genile  lecturer  or  a  cloudy  one. 
They  think  me  rather  violent  and  clear,  more  of  the  mountain  stream 
than  of  the  mist  Lady  Trevelyan  says  everybody  was  alike  delighted 
with  the  last,  and  that  she  heard  a  man  whose  time  was  very  valu- 
able, muttering,  near  here,  at  being  obliged  to  wait  for  an  hour  in 
order  to  get  a  place,  but  saying  afterwards  that  he  would  have 
waited  two  hours  rather  than  have  missed  it  She  and  I  got  into 
some  divinity  discussions,  until  she  got  very  angry,  and  declared  that 
when  she  read  me,  and  heard  me,  a^t  a  distance,  she  thought  me  so 
wise  that  anybody  might  make  an  idol  of  me,  and  worship  me  to 
any  extent,  but  when  she  got  to  talk  to  me,  I  turned  out  only  a 
rag  doll  after  all." 

The  last  lecture,  that  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  was  delivered  on  Friday, 
November  18: — 

"  Saturday  morning,  IQth  November. — .  .  .  I  got  through  excellently, 
though  I  was  not  altogether  in  such  good  trim  as  the  evening 
before.  ...  I  felt  a  little  weak  and  nervous  before  the  lecture,  and 
not  so  much  at  my  ease  in  it,  but  people  say  I  spoke  it  very  vigorously 
and  was  heard  all  over  the  house;  and  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  loiiing  power  of  my  voice,  as  I  was  not  in  the  least  fatigued." 

Even  yet  his   parents  were  not  satisfied.    He  had  told  them  what  he 
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said,  how  be  said  it,  and  how  he  wa^  received;   he  had    not    men- 
tioned how  he  was  dressed: — 

'^Mj  dress  at  lectures/'  wrote  Ruskin  to  his  father  (Dec.  1),  '*  was 
mj  usual  dinner  dress,  just  what  you  and  my  mother  like  me  best 
in;  coat  by  Stulz.^  It  only  produced  an  effect  here,  because  their 
lecturers  seem  usually  to  address  them,  and  they  come  to  hear,  in 
frock  coats  and  dirty  boots." 

Ruskin  seems  to  have  been  much  lionised  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  to  Edinburgh  (during  which  he  lodged  in  Albyn  Place),  and  in 
a  lively  letter  (November  S7)  to  his  father,  he  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
various  people,  small  and  great,  who  had  paid  him  attention  and  whose 
calls  or  other  civilities  he  had  been  backward  in  retui*ning.  In  most 
cases  the  names  are  accompanied  by  little  character-sketches — some- 
times caustic  but  never  ill-humoured — of  most  of  the  leaders  of  Edin- 
burgh society  in  that  day,  including  Lord  Cockbium,  Hugh  Miller  (the 
geologist^  Sir  George  and  Lady  Home,  Mr.  Dennistoun  (author  of  TTie 
Dukes  of  Urbino)f  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  friends  made  on 
this  occasion  whom  he  most  valued  were  Dr.  John  Brown — '^called  by 
his  friends  the  'beloved  physician* — and  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie.'" 
Here  is  Ruskin'*s  first  impression  of  the  latter : — 

"  Professor  and  Mrs.  Blackie.  Professor  very  funny,  very  clever ; 
wife  very  nice,  a  great  admirer  of  mine;  Professor  (of  Greek)  a 
great  adversary,  but  all  above  board;  has  been  ill.  I  have  had  to 
inquire  for,  and  contend  with  him.  I  have  quarrelled  him  well 
■g*in." 

The  more  he  saw  of  the  Professor  the  more  he  liked  him : — 

**  {December  4.) —  ...  I  have  made  some  agreeable  and  valuable 
friends,  most  especially  Professor  Blackie,  a  thoroughly  original,  dar- 
ing, enthusiastic,  amiable,  eccentric,  masterly  fellow.  .  .  .  He  has 
taught  me  more  Greek  in  an  hour  than  I  learnt  at  Oxford  in  six 
mcmths,  having  studied  the  living  language.  I  am  in  a  great  state 
of  delight  at  knowing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  it  is  a  living 
one.  The  Professor  gave  me  to-day  a  Greek  newipaper^  about  a  week 
old,  printed  at  Athens,  and  in  good  old  Attic  Greek  hardly  differing 
in  a  syllable  from  the  language  of  Aldbiades,  except  in  its  subject- 
matter." 

1  Compare  VoL  III.  p.  380  it.    Stulz  is  named  as  the  typical  tailor  in  Carlyle's 
Poland  PretmUf  book  iii.  ek  ziil 
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After  leaving  Edinburgh  Ruskin  went  on  some  virits,  including  one 
to  Hamilton,  where  the  Duke  had  invited  him  to  see  the  MSS.^ 

Ruskin  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  resumed  his  sit- 
tings to  Millais,  and  prepared  the  Lectures  for  publication.  This  in- 
volved a  good  deal  of  work.  As  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  write  out 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  lectures,  and  accordingly,  as  he  explains  in  the 
Pre&oe  (see  p.  7),  he  had  to  fill  up  these  bUmks  in  his  manuscript, 
llie  mamiscript  of  the  book  as  printed  is  in  Mr.  AUen^s  possession, 
written  on  about  SIO  leaves  of  various  sizes;  in  large  part  it  seems  to 
embody  the  original  MS.  for  the  lectures  as  delivered — consisting  partly 
of  passages  wholly  written  out,  and  partly  of  notes  and  memoranda. 
Some  passages  in  the  lectures  as  delivered  were  omitted  in  the  book ;  but 
the  MS.  does  not  enable  the  editors  to  supply  them,  as  it  contains  at 
these  places  a  few  memoranda  only;  nor  are  the  reports  in  the  local  press 
full  enough  to  be  of  any  assistance.  A  few  passages  which  occur  in  the 
MS.  in  a  completed  form  are,  however,  added  (see  pp.  2S,  62,  78-74^ 
76-77, 128). 

In  addition  to  revising  and  completing  the  Lectures,  Ruskin  wrote, 
as  ^*  Addenda  to  Lectures  i.  and  ii.,^  a  reply  to  his  critics  and  a  re- 
statement of  his  main  propositions.  These  will  already  be  feuniliar  to 
readers  of  TTie  Seven  Lamps  and  7^  Stones  of  Venice.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  generally  of  these  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  that 
they  break  little  new  ground;  they  are  rather  a  re-statement,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  more  popular  and  direct  form,  of  the  leading 
ideas  and  doctrines  contained  in  his  previous  works.  This  will  appear 
from  the  references  to  parallel  passages  supplied  in  the  footnotes. 

The  Lectures  had  been  reported  in  several  journals  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  and  were  widely  noticed  in  the  press  upon  their  publica- 
tion in  book-form  in  April  1854.'    This  was  a  period  of  crisis  in  Ruskin^s 

1  See  below,  p.  IzviL 

'  The  Lectures  were  reported  (among  other  places)  in  the  Edinburgh  Oourant  and 
the  Edinburah  OuanHan,  and  criticised  upon  their  conclusion  in  that  paper  (November 
19)  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  (November  22).  They  were  also  reported  (except 
the  last  one)  in  the  BtMer  (November  12,  26,  December  3) ;  and  criticised  in  that 
paper  (December  31),  the  article  being  signed  ^*  W.  M.  fi."  The  book  was  reviewed  in 
the  AtheniBum,  May  20  and  27>  1854  (No.  1386,  pp.  611-612,  No.  1387,  pp.  660-652) ; 
Spectator,  May  27 ;  Builder,  Jude  10, 1854  (and  in  the  same  periodical  in  1856 — March 
22, 29,  April  12, 26,  and  May  10~-a  series  of  articles  on  ''  Revolutionary  Architectural 
Pnnciples,"  signed  "  Leny,"  criticising  the  Edinburgh  Lectures,  etc) ;  the  Leader, 
June  10 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June  1854  (vol.  75,  pp.  740-756) ;  the  New  Quarter^ 
Review,  July  1854  (vol.  3,  pp.  374-378) ;  the  Prospective  Review,  August  1854  (vol.  10, 
pp.  352-368) ;  the  New  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  August  1854, 
vol.  101,  pp.  413-418 ;  Putnam's  Monthly,  August  1854 ;  the  Rambler,  August  and 
Seiitember  1854,  vol.  2  (N.  S.),  pp.  155-162,  247-258 ;  the  BntUh  Quarterly,  October 
1854,  vol.  20,  pp.  301-334  (an  article  headed  "  Fine  Art  in  the  Crystal  Pklace,"  notic- 
ing, among  other  books,  the  Edinburgh  Lectures  and  Stonee  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.) ;  the 
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prirate  fortunes,  to  which  only  a  brief  reference  need  here  be  made.  His 
wife  left  him  in  April  1854;  retmned  to  her  parents,  and  immedi- 
ately institated  a  suit.  Ruskin  declined  to  put  in  any  answer,  and 
went  abroad  with  his  parents  in  May.  The  marriage  (which  in  many 
respects  had  not  been  happy)  was  annulled  on  July  15,  and  a  year 
later,  on  July  3, 1855,  Millais  was  married  at  Bowerswell  to  Euphemia 
CSiahnen  Gray.^ 

Ruskin  and  his  parents  returned  from  abroad  early  in  October  1854, 
and  resumed  their  old  life  together  at  Denmark  Hill.  The  summer 
tour  is  noticed  in  another  volume,  in  connexion  with  other  tours  which 
also  were  seed-time,  as  it  were,  for  the  later  volumes  of  Modem  Painters. 
His  feelings  and  attitude  at  this  time  are  best  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Miss  Mitford: — 

^' Denmark  Hill, 

'' Tuesday  sftemoon, 

''Qrd  October, '64. 

"Dear  Miss  Mitford^ — Four  hours  ago  we  arrived  happily  at 
home,  by  God's  blessing  well,  all  of  us — after  five  months'  wander- 
ing. Two  letters  were  put  into  my  hand  when  I  arrived,  and  the 
first  I  opened  was  yours,  and  the  first  words  my  eye  fell  upon :  " '  The 
only  fear  is,  lest  I  should  do  too  much  I ' 

"Could  any  happier,  kinder,  sweeter  welcome  have  been  given 
me? 

"Indeed,  among  the  many  causes  of  gratitude  which  I  have  to 
number  before  God  to-night,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  that  He  per- 
mits me  to  look  forward  still  to  the  pleasure  of  your  friendship,  to 

BedeeUuHe  and  Theologian,  October  1854,  No.  22  (N.  S.),  pp.  473-481  (a  review  of 
Loctores  1  and  2) ;  Januarf  1855.  No.  25,  pp.  1-5  (a  review  of  Pre-MaphaelUiem  and 
the  Edinburgh  Lectures  3  and  4);  the  Christian  Brformer^  February  1855,  vol.  11 
(N.  S.),  pp.  89-80  (a  review  of  the  Edinburgh  Lectures  and  the  Stonee  qf  Venice) ;  the 
KdecHe,  January  1856,  vol.  11  (N.  S.),  pp.  1-20 ;  and  the  London  Quarterly,  January 
1857.  voL  7,  pp.  478-501  (an  article,  entitled  ^'  Gothic  Art,"  containing  a  review  of 
the  Lectures).  Most  of  these  reviews  were  fiivourable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  them  {The  New  Monthly^  p.  418)  questioned  "  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  judged  well 
in  aiding  and  abetting  the  current  craze  for  public  lectures."  Blackwood  was  even 
more  bitter  than  usuflJ.  The  book  was  '^  the  Icevstone  in  the  arch  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
absurdities."  '*  We  can  only  be  sorry  for  him.  ''  We  confess  that  the  excessive 
puppyism  and  calm  pretension  of  this  book  has  considerably  raised  our  bile."  The 
writer  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the  Lectures,  and  says  (p.  740)  :  "  He  is  bv  no 
means  qualified  by  nature  for  a  public  appearance  on  a  rostrum,  and  he  committed 
an  sgregious  error  in  attempting  to  act  as  his  own  rhapsodist"  He  had  ''a  bad 
delivery,  a  pedantic  manner,  and  a  monotonous  voice." 

*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  altogether  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  time  of  the  Edinbuigh  Lectures  "  was  ill-chosen  for  a  public  appearance, 
whUst  he  was  a  party  to  a  matrimomal  suit"  (John  Buekin,  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  1902, p.  83).  He  is  also  wrong  in  stating  that  the  suit  was  brought  ''in  the 
Scotcheourt''(p.  57). 
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rejoice  with   you    in  your  reocnreriiig  strength,  and  to  learn  from 
jou  how  to  enjoy,  and  how  to  love. 

''God  willing,  I  will  come  to  tee  you  about  the  middle  of  next 
week,  writing  again  to  tell  jrou  the  day.  I  cannot  come  socmer^ 
because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  show  myself  for  a  few 
days  in  London,  in  order  to  convince  my  friends,  and  some,  who 
are  otherwise  than  friends,  that  I  am  the  same  person  I  used  to 
be.  You  will  perhaps  not  easily  believe  that  of  all  my  friends  tfou 
are  the  only  one  whose  tact — whose  sympathy  and  feeling,  I  ought 
rather  to  say — have  been  unerring,  during  the  trial  I  have  had 
lately  to  go  through.  Some  wrote  to  me  asking  questions  which 
very  little  common  sense  might  have  told  them  never  could  be 
answered;  others  wrote  in  useless  and  inappropriate  condolence; 
some  in  the  style  of  Eliphaz  and  Zophar;  and  the  rest  kept  a 
terrified  silence,  depriving  me  of  the  pleasure  I  might  have  had 
in  hearing  from  them  about  their  own  affairs.  You  onfy  knew 
what  to  do. 

*'I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  you  about  when  I  come,  so 
that  I  shall  stay  for  a  day  or  two  at  Reading,  and  come  each  day 
at  the  time  when  you  are  able  to  see  me,  and  therefore  I  must 
engage  my  days  at  once.  Can  you  give  me  a  little  bit  of  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  next  week?  Do  not  trouble  to  write 
if  you  can,  but  if  you  have  any  other  appointments  made  for 
WcMlnesday  or  Thursday,  would  you  just  send  me  the  merest  line? 
If  the  appointment  be  for  Friday,  do  not  write,  as  I  will  come  on 
Wednesday,  and  then  arrange  with  you.  My  father  and  mother 
are  most  iharoughfy  happy  to  hear  you  are  better,  and  send  their 
sincere  love. 

''Ever,  dear  Miss  Mitford, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"J.  RUSKIN." 

On  settling  down  to  a  new  life,  which  was  yet  the  old,  Buskin  threw 
himself  with  fervour  into  various  activities  of  unselfish  beneficence.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  Dante 
Rossetti  and  his  fiano^,  Miss  Siddal,  for  whose  benefit  he  devised  one 
of  those  unnumbered  acts  of  generosity  by  which  (says  Rossetti^s  brother) 
^  he  will  be  remembered  hardly  less  than  long  by  his  vivid  insight  into 
many  things,  and  his  heroic  prose.^^  Ruskin^s  relations  with  Rossetti 
are  disclosed  in  numerous  letters  which  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition.     So  also  will  several  further  letters  to  Miss  Mitfcnrd. 

^  Dante  Gabriel  BoueUi:  hie  Famify  letters,  with  a  Msmoir  by  William  Michael 
Rossstti,  1896,  i.  184. 
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She  was  wisely  sympathetic  to  him,  and  Ruskin  on  his  side  did  much 
by  kindness  and  thoughtful  generosity  to  cheer  her  closing  years.  He 
threw  himself  also  into  work  of  a  more  public  character.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  F.  D.  Maurice,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to  (p.  Ixxv.), 
gaTe  one  opportunity  for  this  in  connexion  with  the  Working  Men^s 
College.  Other  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  that  which  he  did  in 
lecturing  in  the  late  autumn  of  this  year  at  the  Architectural  Museum. 
A  full  report  of  these  lectures  is  given  below  (pp.  474-^508) ;  they  form 
the  latest  in  date  of  the  Papers  collected  in  the  present  volume.  At 
this  point,  therefore,  we  br^  off  the  biographioal  thread,  and  turn 
back  to  notice  in  their  order  the  contents  of  the  volume  which  follow 
the  Edinburgh  Lectures. 

II 

The  Second  Part  of  the  volume  contains  various  Papers  on  Art» 
written  by  Kuskin  between  the  years  1847  and  1854.  The  first  is  a 
fieview  of  Lord  lindsay^s  Sketches  qf  the  History  of  Christian  Art} 
The  circumstances  in  which  this  work  was  undertaken  for  the  Quarterly 
(June  1847)  have  been  already  noticed  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  xxiv.).  Kuskin 
was  wont  to  refer  to  Lord  Lindsay  as  his  ^^ first  master  in  Italian  art.^' 

'  In  connexion  with  this  Renew  of  Lord  lindny^  Ruakin's  other  references  to  the 
author  and  his  hook  may  usefully  be  collected.  Tne  author  was  Alexander  William 
Crawford,  Baron  Lindsay,  25th  Earl  of  Crawford  and  8th  Earl  of  Balcarres.  His 
Sketches  tf  the  History  if  Christian  Art  was  published  in  1847.  Ruskin  says  in 
Pr^gterita,  and  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  that  this 
book  had  prepared  him  for  his  study  of  early  Christian  Art  in  1845,  but  (as  already 
noted.  Vol  IV.  p.  xziii.  n.)  in  looking  back  he  ante-dated  Lord  Lindsa/s  influence. 
The  earliest  reference  to  the  book,  other  than  the  Review,  is  in  The  Seven  Lamps 
(1849),  where  he  refers  to  Lord  Liiidsa]r's  observations  on  finish  in  art  (Vol.  VIII. 
p.  197,  and  see  below,  p.  232).  Later  on,  in  a  note  to  the  1880  edition,  Ruskin  again 
refos  to  Lord  Lindsays  estimate  of  Byzantine  architecture  as  anticipating  his  own 
(Vol  VIII.  p.  121).  In  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones  qf  Venice  (1851)  he  makes 
a  passing  criticism  on  the  metaph3r8ical  distinctions  in  Lord  Undsay's  ''noble  book,*' 
and  refers  to  the  author  as  ''a  man  fivm  whom  I  have  learned  much"  (Vol.  IX. 
p.  67,  and  ^.  p.  445);  later  in  the  same  volume.  Lord  Lindsa]r's  ''opposition  of 
ffood  and  evil,  the  antagonism  of  the  entire  human  sjrstem "  is  cited  with  approval 
(tftul.,  p.  806).  In  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  ii.,  there  are  references  to  Lord  Lindsa/s 
remarks  on  Basilicas  (VoL  X.  p.  22  it.)  and  on  St.  Mark's  (ihid.,  p.  138  n.),  and 
several  to  his  notes  on  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Assisi  {ibid,,  pp.  384,  392,  400).  In  the 
Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  a  passage  from  the  book  is  cited  as  the  best 
"pt«fiioe  to  an  essav  on  civil  architecture'  (below,  p.  8).  When  he  came  to 
wnta  on  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  Ruskin  had  repeated  occasion  to  refer  to 
Lord  Lindsay  (see  that  work,  passim).'  In  later  books  Ruskin  often  reverted  to 
Lindsay's  work  as  a  pioneer  in  the  explanation  of  Christian  art  and  Christian  mytho- 
logy ;  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  is.  ch.  ii.  §^,  The  Eagle's  Nest,  %  4S,  The  AH 
^kngkand,  §  47 ;  while  in  Mornings  in  Florence,  Ondsay  is  again  frequently  cited. 

s  ValifAmo,  §  264 ;  and  compare  The  Eagles  Nest,  §  46. 
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But  this  very  &ct  made  the  pupil  shy  of  laying  handB  on  hit  fatbsr 
Parmenides,  ^*  being  well  aware,^  as  he  says,  <<that  Lord  Lindsay  kneir 
much  more  about  Italian  painting  than  I  did.^  This  is  a  form  of 
compunction  which,  if  admitted,  would  make  short  work  of  the  reriewer^s 
trade,  and  Ruskin  put  it  aside  with  the  further  reflection — ^which,  let 
us  hope,  other  reviewers  may  with  equal  justice  entertain — ^that  ''no 
one  else  was  likely  to  do  it  better.^  But  Ruskin  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  experience  as  a  contributor  to  anonymous  periodicala 
He  moved  uneasily  in  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  form,  and  his  MS. 
was  ^^ laboured.^  Then  Lockhart,  the  editor,  asked  him  to  ''cut  out  all 
his  best  bits,^  and  for  prudential  reasons  excised  a  critical  reference  of 
«ome  severity  to  Gaily  Knight,  one  of  John  Murray^s  authors.^  On  the 
whole  Ruskin  was  not  greatly  satisfied  with  this  exercise ;  which,  however, 
in  some  respects  must  have  been  thoroughly  congenial.  Lord  Lindsay'^s 
book,  in  its  descriptive  passages,  went  over  ground  with  which  Ruskin 
was  thoroughly  familiar.  The  Review  gave  him  occasion  (as  the  foot^ 
notes  to  it  in  this  edition  will  show)  to  use  many  of  the  entries  in  his 
diaries,  and  to  re-inforoe  many  of  the  points  already  made  in  the  second 
volume  of  Modem  PiunUrs.  And  although  the  Review  is  not  in  all 
respects  one  of  his  most  characteristic  pieces,  yet  here  and  there  the 
real  man  flashes  out  through  the  constrained  disguise  of  the  impersonal 
reviewer.  He  is  severe  upon  Lord  Lindsay,  it  will  be  seen,  for  his 
^stem-mongering.  He  had  tried  the  thing  himself,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  Modem  PaitUerSy  and  was  already  beginning  to  find 
it  irksome.  "Much  time  is  wasted  by  human  beings,^  he  afterwards 
wrote^  "  on  establishment  of  systems ;  and  it  often  takes  more  labour  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  an  artificial  connection,  than  to  remember  the 
separate  facts  which  are  so  carefully  connected.**^  *  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  Ruskin^s  early  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  finds  full  and  eloquent 
expression  in  this  essay  (see  especially  §  61),  which  indeed  throu^iout 
reflects  the  temper  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  second  volume  of 
Modem  PakUers. 

llie  Review  of  Eastlake^s  Hietory  qf  OU-Pamttngy  which  comes  next 
in  this  volume,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  of  March  1848.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular  interest  as  showing  the  study  which  Ruskin  had  given  to  the 

^  See  PrtBterUOy  iL  eh.  z.  §  ld3 ;  and  compare  the  Prefiu»  to  Aeademif  Xoiu, 
1856.  Ruskin  there  refers  to  tiie  two  Reviews  for  the  Quarterly  here  reprinted  as  if 
they  were  hit  only  anonymous  articles.  He  forgot  the  paper  on  Front  (see  helow^ 
p.  zliL).  Another  anonymous  review,  of  a  very  slight  character,  was  contrihated  to 
The  MofTiing  Ckr&nicle,  January  20,  1855  (tee  Arrow  of  the  Chaee,  1880,  ii.  250, 
and  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

*  Pre&ee  to  Modem  PahUere,  voL  ill ;  and  tee  also  VoL  III.  pp.  zlviL,  93  a. 
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Udnnique  of  oil-paiating.  The  reader  will  remember  his  emphatic  state- 
ment in  one  of  the  Oxford  lectures,  that  ^oil-painting  is  the  Art  of  arts ; 
that  it  is  sculpture,  drawing,  and  mumc,  all  in  one,  involving  the  technical 
dczteritieB  of  those  three  several  arts.**^  And  so,  again,  in  an  earlier 
psssage,  ^  Colour,  ground  with  dl,  and  laid  on  a  solid  opaque  ground, 
famishes  to  the  human  hand  the  most  exquisite  means  of  expression 
which  the  human  sight  or  expression  can  find  or  require."^*  Tlds  essay 
illustrates  how  carefully  Rusldn  had  considered  and  analysed  the  pro- 
cesses and  methods  of  manipulation  by  which  mastery  in  this  *^art  of 
srts^  had  been  obtained,  and  the  illustration  is  re-inficmed  in  this  volume 
bj  the  *< Notes  in  the  Louvre^ — largely,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a  tedmical 
character.'  Ruskin,  as  ahready  noted,^  made  some  early  essays  in  oil- 
painting,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to  them.  Later  in  life,  he  per- 
ceived that  to  become  an  accomplished  painter  in  this  medium  demanded 
the  whole  and  the  best  raergies  of  a  strenuous  life;  but  his  critical 
study  of  oil-painting  and  its  methods  was  long  and  careful,  and  the 
study  was  also  so  fer  experimental  that  he  was  constantly  copying  the 
works  which  he  criticised  and  appraised.^ 

Ruskin^s  Review  naturally  followed  closely  the  scope  of  the  book 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  but  the  paper  contains  many  passages  in 
which  the  individuality  of  the  reviewer  makes  itself  heard.  It  begins 
characteristically  with  a  description  of  a  favourite  spot  at  Florence, 
where  he  had  spent  happy  hours  in  1845  (see  p.  261).  The  criticism 
on  the  management  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  he  was  presently 
to  publish  with  emphasis,  is  hinted  a  little  later  in  the  Review  (p.  S56). 
His  indifference  to  mere  technicalities,  in  which  he  thought  that 
Eastlake  too  much  indulged,  is  clearly  expressed  (p.  265) ;  the  passages 
in  which  be  gives  the  subject  a  wider  scope,  and  connects  technical 
processes  with  artistic  aims  and  the  characteristics  of  several  schools, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  Review  (§g  16,  27,  28).  To 
point  out  these  and  other  illustrations  of  doctrines  new  and  old  in 
the  body  of  Ruskin^s  teaching  4s  a  principal  object  of  the  footnotes 
to  the  text. 

Hie  essay  on  Ptout,  which  stands  next  in  this  collection/  is  among 


>  ''The  lUlation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  TIntoret"  (Aratra  PefUeHd,  §  227). 

>  The  9tan6$<ifVmiiee,  vol '±,Avp.  12  (Vol  X.  p.  466). 

'  Compare  in  this  connexion  the  Epilogue  to  The  Stonee  qf  Venice  (Vol.  XI. 
p.W). 

^SeeVd.  I.  p.xzxU. 

•SeeVoLlV:p.lL 

*  At  VoL  VIIL  pp.  xxxiii.-xxxiv.  it  was  stated  that  this  essav  would  be  included 
in  the  rolnme  oontaiidng  Raskin's  later  ''Notes  <m  Front "  (1879).     On  farther 
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the  most  charming  of  Ruskin^s  earlier  pieces.  It  appeared  in  The  AH 
Journal  of  March  1849,  and  was  published  anonymously;  though, 
indeed,  it  was  signed  all  over  by  the  author  of  Modem  Painters.  To 
the  friendship  of  Ruskin  and  his  father  with  Front,  reference  has  already 
been  made;^  both  at  Heme  Hill  and  Denmark  Hill  they  had  him 
for  a  neighbour.  The  biographical  details  given  in  this  essay  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  artist  himself,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
standard  authority  in  that  connexion.  For  Prout^s  drawing,  Ruskin  had 
from  very  early  years  a  great  admiration;  it  served  as  the  model  for 
his  own  first  exercises  in  sketching.*  In  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painkra  he  bore  his  testimony — somewhat  cautious  in  the  original  edi« 
tion,  larger  and  more  emphatic  in  the  third — ^to  Frout^s  high  qualities 
as  an  artist.'  The  more  Ruskin  studied  mediaeval  architectiue,  the 
higher  became  his  appreciation  of  ProuVs  rendering  of  it.  In  the 
first  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  he  coined  the  word  **Froutism,'** 
to  denote  tiie  system  of  treatment  whereby  that  artist  reproduced  with 
signal  fidelity  the  spirit  of  the  architecture  he  loved.  Further  study 
confirmed  his  judgment : — 

''Please  tell  Mr.  Prout  when  you  happen  to  see  him/'  Ruskin 
wrote  to  his  &ther  from  Venice  (October  14,  1851),  ''that  I  have 
constant  occasion  to  refer  to  him,  as  the  only  modem  parallel  of 
Lombardic  sculptors,  that  I  find  my  word  'Proutism'  the  most 
useful  I  have  yet  coined,  and  that  I  enjoy  and  admire  his  works 
more  than  ever.  Only  this  morning  I  have  been  looking  all  the 
while  I  was  dressing  at  that  sketch  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Ulm, 
which  you  must  recollect  our  going  hunting  for  (t.^.  not  the  sketch, 
but  the  subject  of  it),  ages  ago,  in  the  town  itself;  and  I  am  quite 
amazed  at  the  skill  and  science  of  little  bits  of  drawing  which  I 
used  to  think  mere  manner  and  accident,  and  that  I  should  be  able 
in  time  to  do  like  them  myself.  But  I  find  Prout  is  inimitable — in 
his  way — as  even  Turner.  And  the  poor  shallow  coxcombs  of  artists 
that  pretend  to  look  down  upon  him  ! " 

The  constant  occasion  thus  to  refer  to  Fronts  work  was  taken  in 
several  pages  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  The  Stones  of  Venice. 

consideration,  it  has  been  thought  more  convenient  to  give  the  earlier  paper  in  this 
place,  in  order  to  complete  the  ooUection  of  Ruskin's  occasional  pieces  daring  the 
present  period.     For  the  one  exception  still  admitted,  see  above,  p.  xvii. 

»  Vol.  I.  pp.  xlii.,  216  n.,  662. 

«  See  Vol  II.  pp.  xl.,  xli. 

>  See  Vol.  I.,  comparing  pp.  216-220  with  p.  266. 

*  See  Vol.  IX.  pp.  300,  303 ;  and  compare  p.  320. 

6  See  Vol.  X.  p.  301,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  24  n.,  68,  160. 
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In  the  present  paper  Ruskin  does  justice  to  Frout^s  unerring  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  and  his  dexterity  in  rendering  it.  But  he  emphasises  chiefly 
another  point — namely,  the  unique  value  of  this  artist  as  an  hUtarian. 
Ruskin'*8  mind  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  the  n^Iect  and 
wanton  destruction,  and  (no  less  disastrous)  the  well-meaning  restoration, 
ot  ancient  buildings.^  It  had  been  Prout^s  mission  to  make  records 
of  these  historical  monuments,  while  they  were  still  comparatively  un- 
touched ;  his  work  in  this  sort  was  valuable,  and  would  be  more  than 
ever  recognised  at  its  true  worth  ^^  when  the  pillars  of  Venice  shall  lie 
mouldering  in  the  salt  shallows  of  her  sea,  and  the  stones  of  the  goodly 
tower  of  Rouen  have  become  ballast  for  the  barges  of  the  Seine.^' 
Some  of  Ruskin^s  Oxford  students  discovered  this  paper  in  the  files  of 
The  Art  Journal^  and  reprinted  it  in  1870  for  private  circulation :  the 
bibli<^rai^cal  particulars  are  given  below  (p.  804). 

Tlie  next  pieces  in  this  volume — dealing  with  ^^The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood^  —  introduce  us  to  an  interesting  episode  in  Ruskin^s 
literary  career.  It  has  already  been  briefly  referred  to  in  its  chrono- 
logical place  (Vol.  IX.  p.  xlvii.),  but  a  fuller  account  of  it  is  here 
necessary,  both  in  order  to  explain-  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
pieces  were  composed,  and  to  correct  erroneous  ideas  which  are  some- 
times circulated  on  the  subject.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time,  and 
has  often  been  repeated  since,  that  Ruskin  was  the  inspirer  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.'  On  the  other  hand,  by  reaction  from  this  view,  it 
is  sometimes  asserted  that  Ruskin  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  move- 
ment. The  truth  lies  between  the  two  statements;  Ruskin  himself,  in 
a  prefiioe  to  a  collection  of  his  notes  on  pictures  by  Millais,  explains 
that  *^the  painters  were  entirely  original  in  their  thoughts,  and  in* 
dependent  in  their  practice;^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  at  least  of 
them  owed  something  to  Ruskin^s  books,  and  they  were  all  much 
indebted  to  his  encouragement  and  advocacy. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  was  formed  in  1848,  its  members 
being  Dante  Rossetti,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  William  Rossetti, 
Thomas  Woolner,  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  James  CoUinson.  Other  artists 
who,  though  not  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  were  working  on  the 
wne    lines,    were    Arthur    Hughes,    Frederic    Sandys,    Noel    Paton, 

*  See  VoL  Vllf.  p.  20. 

'  See  below,  p.  316.  The  same  aspect  of  Front's  work  is  emphasised  in  the 
pamphlet  on  Pre-BaphaeHtUm,  §  2ff,  below^  p.  362. 

'  A%  €^.,  by  Max  Nordau  in  his  DegenetxUian,  1895|  p.  77.  Millais,  on  being 
diown  thk  passage,  characteristically  remarked  apon  it  as  *' twaddling  mbbish  on 
a  tabject  of  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing"  (Life  qfMUiaUf  I  62). 
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Charles  Collins,  and  Walter  Deverell.  Holman  Hunt  and  lliUab  were 
fellow-students  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  a  friendship  spnmg 
up  between  them.  Dante  Gabriel  Hossetti  was  a  student  there  also, 
and  he  greatly  admired  the  picture  of  ^The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,^ 
which  Hunt  had  painted  in  1848,  and  the  two  young  artists  took 
a  studio  together  at  7  Grower  Street;  Millais  was  living  with  his 
parents  at  87  in  the  same  street  At  Millais^'s  house  the  three  were 
one  night  assembled,  when  they  found  a  book  of  engravings  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  —  the  very  frescoes  which  to 
Ruskin  three  years  before  had  opened  **a  veritable  Palestine^  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  XXX.).  ^^It  was  the  finding  of  this  book  at  this  special  time,^ 
says  Holman  Hunt,  ^^  which  caused  the  establishment  of  the  Pre- 
Baphaelite  Brotherhood.  Millais,  Rossetti,  and  myself  were  all  seeking 
for  some  sure  ground,  some  starting-point  for  our  art  which  would 
be  secure,  if  it  were  ever  so  humble.  As  we  searched  through  this 
book  of  engravings,  we  found  in  them,  or  thought  we  found,  that 
Areedom  from  corruption,  pride,  and  disease  for  which  we  sou^t.  •  .  . 
*  Pre-Raphaelite^  was  adopted,  after  some  discussion,  as  a  distinctive 
prefix,  though  the  word  had  first  been  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  by 
our  enemies.  And  as  we  bound  ourselves  tc^ther,  the  word  *  Brother- 
hood^ was  suggested  by  Rossetti  as  preferable  to  clique  or  aasoda^ 
tion.  It  was  in  a  little  spirit  of  fun  that  we  thus  agreed  that  Raphael, 
the  Prince  of  Painters,  was  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  art  of  the 
day;  for  we  saw  that  the  practice  of  contemporary  painters  was  as 
different  from  that  of  the  master  whose  example  they  quoted,  as  estab- 
lished interest  or  indifference  had  ever  made  the  conduct  of  disciples. 
It  was  instinctive  prudence,  however,  which  suggested  to  us  that  we 
should  use  the  letters  P.  R.  B.,  unexplained,  on  our  pictures  (after  the 
signature),  as  the  one  mark  of  our  union.^^  In  the  following  yearns 
Academy,  1849,  the  first  pictures  with  the  mystic  initials  were  exhibited 
— Millais^s  ^^Lozenzo  and  Isabella^  (now  in  the  Liverpool  Grallery) 
and  Hunt^s  ^^Rienzi.^  In  the  same  year''s  Rossetti^s  ^Girlhood  of 
Mary  Virgin ""  was  exhibited  at  the  Hyde  Park  GaUery.  In  1850 
Millais  had  at  the  Academy  ^^ Christ  in  tiie  House  of  his  Parents^  and 
^^  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,^  and  Hunt,  ^^Claudio  and  Isabella,^  and 
^^A  Converted  British  Family  sheltering  a  Missionary.^  In  January 
1850  had  appeared  the  first  number  of  Tfie  Germ^  the  organ  of  the 
Brotherhood,  its  principle  being  declared  in  the  prefiu;e — ^Ho  encourage 
and  enforce  an  entire  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature.^ 

^  *'  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood :  a  Fight  for  Art,"  Qmiempomr^  Bmriew,  April 
1886,  pp.  480,  481. 
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The  Brotherhood  had  thus  found  and  proclaimed  its  faith,  and 
Imnight  forth  works  illustrative  of  it,  before  Ruskin  took  up  the 
cadgek  on  their  behalf,  and  at  the  time  when  he  did  so  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any  of  them.  Nor  was  the  merit  of  their  work 
at  that  time  his  own  discovery.  He  had  observed  Millais^s  picture  in 
the  Academy  of  1850,  and  had  not  been  very  favourably  impressed  by 
it  (see  below,  p.  S20).  William  Dyce,  R.A.,  he  says,  ^^  dragged  me, 
literally,  op  to  the  Millais  picture  of  'The  Carpenter^s  Shop,^^  which  I 
had  passed  disdainfully,  and  forced  me  to  look  for  its  merits.'"'  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  Ruskin  was  not  directly  the  inspirer  of  the  Pte- 
Raphaelites. 

They  were,  however,  glad  of  his  help,  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of 
one  of  their  number  that  this  was  invoked.  The  attacks  of  the  critics 
on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  of  1850  had  been  very  severe ;  they  were 
penned  with  the  express  object,  it  would  seem,  of  deterring  purchasers. 
•*We  have  great  difficulty,"  wrote  Blackwood' a  Magazine  of  **The  Car- 
penter^s  Shop,"  by  Millais,  '^  in  believing  a  report  that  this  unpleasing 
and  atrociously  affected  picture  has  found  a  purchaser  at  a  high  price. 
Another  specimen  from  the  same  brush  inspires  rather  laughter  than 
disgust."*  Such  attacks  were  renewed  in  the  notices  of  the  following 
yearns  Academy,  when  Millais  showed  his  '*  Mariana,"  ^^  Return  of  the 
Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  "^  Woodman's  Daughter."  The  Times  led  the 
way  in  a  violent  article  quoted  below  (p.  819X  declaring  that  such 
work  ^deserved  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  public."  ^^Our 
strongest  enemy,"  writes  Holman  Hunt,  '^advised  that  the  Academy, 
having  shown  our  works  so  far,  to  prove  how  atrocious  they  were,  could 
now,  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  depart  from  their  usual  rule  of 
leaving  each  picture  on  the  walls  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  take 
ours  down  and  return  them  to  us."  Officials  of  the  Academy  itself 
fimned  the  flame.  ^^  In  the  schools  (as  we  were  told)  a  professor  referred 
to  our  works  in  such  terms  that  the  wavering  students  resorted  to  the 
very  extreme  course  of  hissing  us."^  Other  newspapers  and  magazines 
afterwards  took  up  the  hue  and  cry,  and  such  attacks  were  calculated 
to  be  very  damaging  to  young  artists  who  had  as  yet  no  powerful 

>  NciM  an  Some  qf  the  Principal  Pictures  qf  Sir  John  EvereU  MiUau^  1886,  edited 
b?  A.  Gordon  Crawford  fpeeudonym  for  A.  6.  Wise).  Ruskin's  contribations  to 
we  Mmpblet  are  reprinted  in  a  later  volame  of  this  edition. 

^See  a  letter  to  Ernest  Chesneau.  of  December  28^  1882^  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition.    And  compare^  also  in  a  later  volume,  The  Three  Colours  itf  Pre-Baphael- 

'  /olj  1860 ;  voL  68^  p.  82.     For  other  notices^  see  below^  p.  820  ». 
*  CotUemperary  Beview,  April  1886. 
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patrons,  and  whose  means  were  very  narrow.  The  article  in  the  7%n^ 
filled  Millais  with  alarm  and  indignation,  and  he  bethought  himself  of 
some  move  to  parry  the  blow.  He  was  acquainted  with  Coventry 
Patmore;  he  had  painted  a  portrait  of  the  poeVs  first  wife,  and  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  Academy,  denounced  by  the  T^wncM — 
^TOie  Woodman's  Daughter" — had  been  taken  from  Patmore'^s  piece, 
so  entitied,  in  his  volume  of  Poems  (1844).  Millais  knew  that  Ruskin 
was  a  friend  of  Patmore,  and  turned  in  his  anger  and  vexation  to  the 
author  of  Modem  Painiers  for  help.  Patmore  himself  has  recounted 
the  tale : — 

"The  day  when  the  Times, made  its  furious  attack  on  Millais's  picture 
of  Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop,  Millais  came  to  me  in  great  agitation 
and  anger^  and  begged  me  to  ask  Ruskin  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  went 
at  once  to  Ruskin,  and  the  next  day  after  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
letter  of  great  length  and  amazing  quality,  considering  how  short  a  time 
Ruskin  had  to  examine  the  picture  and  make  up  his  mind  about  it"  ^ 

This  is  the  first  of  the  letters  here  printed  (below,  pp.  819-828).  It  was 
written  quickly,  as  Patmore  says,  but  it  was  not  immediately  printed. 
Letters  from  Ruskin  to  Patmore  continue  the  story : — 

"  Dbnmabk  Hnxy 
''10th  May  [IS511 

"Dear  Patmorb, — I  wrote  to  the  Times  yesterday;  but  the 
letter  is  not  in  it  to-day;  it  went  late,  and  might  have  been  too 
late ;  but  if  it  is  not  in  in  Monday's,  the  letter  shall  go  to  the  Chromicie, 
in  a  somewhat  less  polite  form.  My  father  has  written  to  ask  if 
the  Ark  picture  be  unsold,  and  what  is  its  price.  I  wish  Hunt  would 
also  let  me  know .  his  price  for  Valentine.  I  may  perhaps  be  of 
service  to  him." 

"  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

''J.  Ruskin. 
"  Coventry  K.  Patmore,  Esq."  * 

Ruskin  did  not  do  things  by  halves.  Not  content  with  writing  a 
defence  of  the  picture  in  the  press,  he  offered  to  buy  one  of  those  by 
Millais  and  made  inquiries  with  regard  to  HunVs.  These  inquiries 
were  apparently  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  M^Cracken  of  Belfast,  or  with 

^  Msmoin  and  Correspondence  <if  Coventry  Patmore^  by  Basil  Champnejrt,  1900,  i.  86. 
*  This  and  the  l«ttar  on  p.  zlviii.  are  reprinted  from  the  Menwire  and  Correi^wmd' 
enee  of  Patmore,  ii.  288-289. 
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a  new  of  suggesting  the  purchase  to  him.  Mr.  Hunt  afterwards  sent 
the  picture  to  Liverpool  Exhibition,  where  it  obtained  a  J&50  prize; 
and  on  the  strength  of  this,  and  of  Ruskin^s  praise,  it  was  purchased, 
Bays  Hunt,  by  ^^a  correspondent  in  Belfast — who  had  never  seen  the 
work,  but  was  interested  from  what  he  had  read  of  it — made  me  an 
offer  of  the  sum  I  asked  for  the  picture,  150  or  SOO  guineas  (I  forget 
which),  to  be  paid  ^0  at  the  time  monthly,  with  sixty  guineas  of 
the  sum  to  be  represented  by  a  picture  ofNOanby^s."*^  A  letter  from 
Raskin  to  his  fsither  written  at  the  time  records  the  same  transac- 
tion:— 

"Venice,  January  19  [1852]. — I  got  yesterday  a  letter  from 
M'Cracken  of  Belfast,  sajdng  that  he  hoped  in  a  week  to  have 
Hunt's  Proteus  and  Valentine,  for  which  he  has  given  100  guineas  and 
a  picture  oi  young  Danby's.  I  pity  poor  Hunt  for  the  bargain;  but 
there  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  a  very  interesting  critique  on 
Hunt's  picture  from  a  Liverpool  paper,  and  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  himself,  all  excellent." 

To  Hunt,  Ruskin^s  intervention  was  a  godsend.  His  artistic  pros- 
pects at  the  time  were  almost  desperate.  He  had  written  a  letter, 
but  could  not  tell,  he  says,  "  where  to  find  a  penny  for  the  stamp.^  "  In 
the  midst  of  this  came  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Buskin  in  the  Times  in  our  defence.  The  critic  had,  amongst 
other  charges,  accused  our  pictures  of  being  false  in  linear  perspective. 
This  was  open  to  demonstration.  Ruskin  challenged  him  to  establish 
his  case,  and  the  cowardly  creature  skulked  away,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.''^ 

Ruskin^s  ofiSsr  to  buy  Millais^s  **  Dove  ^  was  made  immediately,  and 
before  the  letter  appeared  in  the  Times.  The  pictmre  had,  however, 
^^Iready  been  bought  by  his  friend  and  first  patron,  Mr.  Combe  of 
Oxford,'  to  whom  he  wrote  in  great  glee,  describing  Ruskin^s  ofier: 
*'No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  violent  abuse  of  my  pictures  in  the 
Tmes^  which  I  believe  has  sold  itself  to  destroy  us.  That,  however, 
i>  quite  an  absurd  mistake  of  theirs,  for,  in  spite  of  their  denouncing 
my  pictures  as  unworthy  to  hang  on  any  walls,  the  famous  critic, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  has  written  offering  to  purchase  your  picture.^' 

^  OonUmpamry  Review,  May  1886,  pp.  747,  749. 

*  Thomas  Combe  (1797-1872),  printer,  connected  with  the  Clarendon  Press.  On 
t^  dsftth  of  his  widow  his  collection  of  Pre-Raphnelite  pictures  went  by  his  bequest 
to  the  Oxford  University  Galleries. 
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The  Pre-Hajdiaftlites  sent  their  thmnks  to  Ruskin  throng  Patmore, 
as  appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  undated: — 

''DcAR  Patmork, — I  am  rerj  glad  your  friends  were  pleased 
with  the  letter.  I  wrote  a  eontinuation  of  it^  which  I  have  not 
sentj  because  \o  people  who  did  not  know  that  there  are  not  ten 
pictures  in  the  Academy  which  I  would  turn  my  head  to  look  at, 
it  might  have  read  carping;  but  I  wish^  entre  nous,  you  would  ask 
Millais  whether  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
have  got  a  bit  of  olive  branch  out  of  some  of  our  conservatories, 
instead  of  painting  one  on  Speculation,  or,  at  least,  ascertained  to 
some  approximation  what  an  olive  leaf  was  like;  and  also  whether 
he  has  ever  in  his  life  seen  a  bit  of  old  painted  glass,  near;  and 
what  modem  stuff  it  was  that  he  studied  from  ? 

''Pray  tell  Hunt  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  be  allowed  to  see  his 
picture. 

'« Yours  ever  faithfully, 

"J.  Ruskin/' 

The  ^*  continuation  ^  here  referred  to  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
T\ines  (May  SO),  with  the  edge  of  the  **  carping^  turned,  however,  by 
farther  praises.  This  second  letter  is  given  below,  at  pp.  824^27 ;  it 
will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Patmore 
are  therein  dealt  with. 

Ruskin'^s  intervention  was  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  It  encouraged  the  painters  themselves,  confirmed  the 
wavering  opinions  of  patrons  and  picture-dealers,  and  caused  many  of 
the  critics  to  reconsider  their  opinions.  With  Millais,  as  we  have  seen, 
Kuskin  speedily  formed  a  friendship;  and  to  Rossetti,  with  whom  also 
he  presently  became  intimate,  he  was  able  to  render  much  assistance. 
It  seems,  too,  that  Ruskin  moved  his  father  to  cast  about  for  some  way 
of  befriending  Deverell,  another  member  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Three  years  later  Ruskin  again  wrote  to  the  T^mes  in  praise  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  work.  In  the  interval  he  had  lost  no  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  their  pictures  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  revising 
the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pawiere  for  the  fifth  edition  (1861 X  he 
alluded  to  their  works  as  **in  finish  of  drawing  and  in  splendour 
of  colour  the  best  in  the  Academy ;  '^  then  came  the  pamphlet  upon 
Pre'RaptMeliHsniy  next  to  be  noticed;  while  in  The  Stones  of  Venice 
he    introduced   frequent    references    to    Millais,   Rossetti,   and   Hunt.^ 

1  The  references  are  VoL  III.  pp.  599,  621 ;  Vol.  X.  p.  219;  XI.  pp.  36,  109, 
198,  205,  217,  220,  229. 
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Hm  ketuie  at  Edinburgh  followed  in  1868.  In  the  following  yearns 
Academy  Hunt  exhibited  one  of  his  greatest  works,  ^^The  Light 
ci  the  World.^  Ruskin  had  for  some  time  been  his  friend,  and  had 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  picture,  for  which,  during  its  inception, 
he  had  suggerted  the  title  of  ^^The  Watchman.'*^  ^  On  its  completion 
Hunt  had  started  on  a  journey  to  the  East,  and  Ruskin  came  forward 
«s  interpreter  of  a  work  which,  he  felt,  needed  for  its  right  understand- 
ing thought  as  deep  and  serious  as  had  gone  to  its  production. 

Li  the  letter  to  the  TlmeSf  as  first  written,  Ruskin  had  included 
also  soBie  commendatory  notices  of  other  pictures  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
and  J.  W.  Inchbold  respectirely.  The  letter,  however,  was  not  inserted ; 
and  Ruskin,  supponng  that  its  length  was  the  objection,  withdrew  it 
and  sobstituted  a  shorter  one,  as  printed  below  (pp.  8S8--88S),  dealing 
with  Hunt's  picture  only.'  In  a  further  letter  (pp.  888-886),  published 
three  weeks  later,  he  discussed  HunVs  other  picture  of  the  year,  ^^The 
Awakening  Conscience.'"  And  in  later  years,  he  returned  to  a  general 
conskieration  of  Hunt's  work,  with  particular  reference  to  ^*The 
Triumph  of  the  Innocente.*"' 

In  considering  Ruskin's  relations  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  we  must 
remember  further  that  though  he  had  not  directly  inspired  them,  yet 
thdr  practice  and  their  theories  were  in  accord  with  his  teaching,  and 
were  in  some  sort  the  outcome  of  a  general  tendency  to  which  his 
writings  had  ccmtributed.  We  have  seen  ahready  how  Hohnan  Hunt, 
daring  his  student  days  at  the  Academy,  had  come  across  the  first 
▼olumes  of  Modem  Painters^  and  ^^  felt  that  it  was  written  expressly  for 
him'* (Vol.  ni.  p.  xli.).  In  the  spring  of  1861  Ruskin  was  revising  that 
▼olome  for  a  fifth  edition,  and,  as  he  read,  he  came  upon  a  passage 
which  he  felt  had  been  written,  though  he  knew  it  not,  expressly  for  the 
whole  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  It  was  the  famous  passage — often  quoted 
and  oftener  misquoted^ — about  the  young  artist  Agoing  to  nature  in 
all  sfaigleiiess  of  heart  •  .  .  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and 
•coming  nothing."  As  he  studied  the  works  of  the  young  Pre- 
Raphadites,  he  saw  that  they  had  carried  out  this  advice  to  the  letter, 
and,  for  their  reward,  had  been  assailed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse. 
He  was,  therefore,  doubly  called  upon  to  defend  them — for  their  sake  and 
for  his  own.     This  work  he  set  himself  in  the  piece  which  follows  the 

'  WUHmn  Hoknan  HtaU,  by  F.  W.  Farrar^  Art  Annual  pahlicstion^  p.  10* 

*  Roskki  stated  these  facts  in  the  Sapplement  to  Aeademjf  Nifte9,  1855. 

'  Tit  Art  ^ England,  Leetore  i. 

«SeeVoLIll.p.624n. 
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Letters  to  the  Timet  in  this  collection — the  well-known  pamphlet  entitled 
Pre-RaphadUism^  published  on  August  18, 1851. 

In  this  pamphlet  (§  19)  Ruskin  mentions  as  an  instance  of  the 
violent  hostility  entertained  towards  the  new  school,  an  anonjrmous  letter 
which  he  received  the  day  after  his  second  letter  appeared ;  he  defends 
once  more  their  pictures  against  the  specific  attacks  made  upon  them; 
and  hints  not  obscurely  his  r^ret  at  the  Academy^s  attitude  towards 
the  most  promising  of  its  students.  Then  taking  broader  scope,  he 
seeks  a  harmony  of  his  conclusions  in  admiring  both  Turner,  with  his 
imaginative  sweep,  and  the  Fre-Raphaelites,  with  their  minuteness  of 
detaiL  Taking  Millais  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  school,  he 
draws  out  a  contrast  between  the  natural  powers  and  aptitudes  of  the 
two  artists.  The  element  that  he  finds  common  to  both  is  their  sincerity 
in  the  study  of  nature. 

The  turn  thus  given  to  the  pamphlet  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  criticisms  made  on  the  previous  Letters.  To  the  second  Letter  of 
1851  the  Times  made  an  editorial  reply  which  is  printed  below  ^  as 
necessary  to  the  sequence  of  the  story.    The  reply,  it  will  be  seen,  sought 

^  "  We  sbould  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  destroy  the  web  which  the  paradozied 
ingenuity  of  our  correspondent,  the  '  Author  of  Modem  Pamters/  has  spun^  bat  we 
must  confine  our  reply  within  narrower  limits  than  the  letters  with  wnich  he  hat 
favoured  us.  If  we  spoke  with  severity  of  the  productions  of  the  young  artists  to 
which  l^is  correspondence  relates,  it  was  with  a  sincere  desire  to  induce  them,  if 
possible,  to  relinquish  what  is  absurd,  morbid,  and  offensive  in  their  works,  and  to 
cultivate  whatever  higher  and  better  qualities  they  possess ;  but  at  present  these 
qualities  are  wholly  overlaid  by  the  vices  of  a  style  which  has  probably  answered  its 
purpose  by  obtaining  for  these  youn^  gentlemen  a  notoriety  less  hard  to  bear,  even 
m  the  shape  of  ridicule,  than  public  mdifference.  This  perversion  of  talent — if  talent 
they  have — we  take  to  be  fairly  obnoxious  to  criticism ;  and  we  trust  the  authority  of 
the  ^Author  of  Modem  Paintere'  will  not  have  the  opposite  offset  of  perpetuatiou|^  or 
increasing  the  defects  of  a  style  which,  in  spite  of  nis  assertions,  we  hold  to  Ee  a 
flagnmt  violation  of  nature  and  truth.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  works  might  prove 
the  best  antidote  to  any  such  false  theory ;  for  (if  we  remember  rightly)  he  has  laid 
it  down,  in  his  defence  of  Mr.  Turner's  landscapes,  that  truth  in  paintu^  is  not  the 
mere  imitative  reproduction  of  this  or  that  object,  as  thev  are,  but  the  reproduction 
or  image  of  the  general  offset  given  by  an  assemblage  of  objects  as  the^  appear  to  the 
sight  Mr.  Millais  and  his  friends  have  taken  refuge  in  the  opposite  extreme  <^ 
ezsggeration  from  Mr.  Turner ;  but,  as  extremes  meet,  they  both  find  an  apologist 
in  the  same  critic.  Aerial  perspective,  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  with 
form  and  colour  fused  in  the  radiance  of  the  atmosphere,  are  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Turner.  The  P.  R.  B.s,  to  whom  the  'Author  of  Modem  Paintere'  has  trans- 
ferred his  affections,  combine  a  repulsive  precision  of  ugly  shapes,  with  monotony 
of  tone  in  such  works  as  'Sylvia'  or  'Convent  Thoughts,'  or  distorted  expression,  as 
in  'Mariana'  or  the  'Dove  in  the  Ark.'  Mere  truth  of  imitation  in  the  details  of 
a  flower,  of  a  lock  of  hair,  ceases  to  be  truth  in  combination  with  the  laws  of  effect. 
Nobody  compares  the  pimples  on  a  hct  by  Denner  with  the  broad  flesh  of  Titian. 
Many  of  \)ur  correspondent's  assertions  mav  be  more  summarily  disposed  of  by  a 
reference  to  the  pictures  in  question  than  by  discussion  in  this  place;  but  though 
he  has  carried  the  rights  of  defence  to  their  utmost  limits,  we  submit  that  enough 
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bj  reference  to  his  praise  of  Turner  to  convict  Ruskin  of  inconsistency 
in  supporting  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  In  preparing  his  later  pamphlet 
Ruskin  met  this  criticism  boldly  by  placing  Turner,  as  it  were,  among 
the  Pre-Rajrfiaelites,  and  MiUais,  the  chief  of  the  Brotherhood,  as  a 
Tomerian  in  po^se,  ^^1  am  very  glad,^  he  wrote  to  his  father  (Les 
Rousses,  August  11, 1861X  *'you  are  satisfied  with  the  little  pamphlet,  and 
the  de  trop  of  Turner  is  a  good  fault,  as  people  have  been  accusing  me  of 
dwnging  my  mind.^  Tlie  critics  were  not,  however,  convinced.  Thus 
the  DaUy  News  objected  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  admire  both  Turner 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  between  whose  methods  there  were  ^^  striking 
diflsimilarities,^  and  on  this  review  Ruskin  wrote : — 

''Sunday,  September  21  [1851].— I  rather  wonder  at  Daiiif  Newt  at- 
tacking Pre-RaphaeUtism  unless  they  have  committed  themselves  by  first 
attaddng  the  pictures.  They  talk  of  my  inconsistency  because  they 
cannot  see  two  sides  at  once :  all  people  are  apparently  inconsistent 
who  have  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  can  look  alternately  from 
q>posite  points.  The  most  inconsistent  of  all  books  is  the  Bible — ^to 
people  who  cannot  penetrate  it^  Nevertheless,  I  should  have  thought 
the  Daily  News  people  had  wit  enough  to  get  at  the  thread  of  the 
story  in  P.-12.  /  it  is  not  so  profound  as  all  that." 

Other  critics  made  the  same  objections,  and  it  was  no  doubt  with 
these  in  his  mind  that  Ruskin  in  revising  his  Lectures  on  Archiiedure 
and  Painting  once  more  claimed  Turner  as  **  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,^  (see  below,  p.  159),  and  emphasised  as  the  charac- 
teristic conmion  to  them  all  a  love  of  sincerity  as  opposed  to  conven- 
tional ideas  of  a  spurious  beauty  (§  188,  p.  168).  To  the  same  subject 
Ruskin  returned  in  the  third  and  foiurth  volumes  of  Modem  Painters 
(1856),  and  the  reader  who  desires,  in  connexion  with  the  letters  and 
pamphlets  in  the  present  volume,  to  have  the  point  further  elucidated, 
may  be  advised  to  refer  to  the  passages  of  that  book.^ 

itmains,  even  on  his  own  admissions,  to  condemn  these  imfortonate  attempts,  and 
that  the  mere  ezpreesion  of  a  difference  of  taste  does  not  suffice  to  shake  any  of 
those  established  rules  of  art  and  criticism  upon  which  such  works  have  been  tried 
and  found  inuj^ng.  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  if  we  find  next  year  that  these 
Toung  painters  are  able  to  throw  off  the  monkish  disgruise  in  which  they  have  been 
Htoliiig,  and  stand  forth  as  the  founders  of  the  illustrious  school  which  our  corre- 
•poodent  annoonees  to  the  world.'' 

^  For  some  remarks  of  Raskin's  developing  this  idea,  see  Introduction  to  VoL  V. 

'  See  especially  Modem  Painter*^  vol.  iii.  ch.  z.  §  5,  comparing  with  it  vol.  iv. 
eh.  iv.  §  a  It  may  be  useful  to  add  some  further  references  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
in  other  passages  of  Ruskin's  writings.    For  general  references,  see  Modem  PahUert, 
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The  pamphlet  on  Pre-^RaphaeUtum  created  some  stir  ia  mrtistie 
drclea,  and  produced  in  the  same  year  a  reply  by  E.  V.  Rippingille, 
to  whoee  magarine  Ruskin  had  been  a  contributor  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  645).^ 
A  little  later  came  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  to  whidi 
Ruskin  refers  in  this  yolume  (below,  p.  168  n.).  Ruskin  himself  was 
well  pleased  with  his  own  production,  which  (as  he  says  in  a  letter)  had 
given  him  much  trouble  to  compose.  ^^I  have  the  pamphlet  Pre- 
RaphadUum;*  he  wrote  to  his  father  firom  Venice  (September  11, 1851X 
^^  and  think  it  reads  excellently.^  That  was  not  tiie  opinion  of  his  old 
enemy  in  the  Aihenaswoj  which  made  merry  over  the  alleged  inconsist- 
encies in  the  argument,  and  waxed  especially  wroth  over  the  ^vain- 
gloriousness^  of  the  author^s  Preface.'  Ruskin^s  father  duly  passed  on 
this  critical  chastening  to  his  son. 

''It  is  quite  true/'  wrote  Ruskin  in  reply  (September  9),  ''that 
pre&ce  reads  haughty  enough ;  but^  as  you  say^  I  cannot  write 
with  a  modesty  I  do  not  feeL  In  speaking  of  art  I  shall  never  be 
modest  any  more.  I  see  more  and  more  every  day  that  aU  over 
Europe  people  are  utterly  ignorant  of  its  first  principles^  and  more 

vol  iiL  ch.  ilL  §  9;  ch.  iv.  |  23;  oh.  vL  §  8  n.;  oh.  x.  §  21 ;  eh.  xri.  §  lOa.^  S  26; 
Appendix  i. ;  voL  iv.  oh.  ii.  §  5  (on  their  morbid  ohoice  of  sabjects) ;  ch.  iv.  §  2 ;  voL 
V.  pt  vi.  oh.  V.  §  2^  §  5  (on  their  leaf  painting) ;  ch.  z.  §  8 ;  pt  viii.  ch.  ilL  §  6. 
The  gvadoal  advance  of  the  school  and  its  influence  on  the  whole  range  of  eon- 
temporary  art  are  traced  in  successive  issues  of  Academy  Notes,  The  LeUere  to 
Oheenmm,  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  contain  many  references  to  the  Brother- 
hood; and  in  his  later  period,  Ruskin  devoted  some  passages  to  them — Leetnre  i. 
in  The  AH  qf  England,  and  The  Three  Ooloure  qf  Pre-RaphaeiUiem, 

^  See  Bibliographical  Note  on  p.  338,  below.  The  following  reviews,  among  othera, 
of  Pre-RmphaeMUm  appeared  in  the  press  :  The  DaUy  News,  August  13,  1851 ;  Bttiider, 
September  23, 1851 ;  JSeonomist,  August  23, 1851  (pp.  933-934) ;  Athentewn,  Anguat  23, 
1851,  Na  1243,  p.  908 ;  Leader,  August  23,  1851  (pp.  803-804) ;  Spectator,  October  4, 
1851  (a  note  to  an  article  on  Pre-Raphaelitism) ;  Art  Journal,  November  1851  (pp.  285- 
286);  veiy  bitter  on  the  ''conceit  or  craft  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,  and 
characterising  Ruskin's  pamphlet  as  a  "maundering  medley"  ;  Irish  Quarter^  Bemew, 
December  1851,  voL  1,  pp.  740-762;  Scotsman,  January  3,  1852;  Art  Journal, 
September  1, 1854  (referred  to  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  z.  §  5  n.) ;  Frasef^s 
Magazine,  June  1856.  voL  53,  pp.  686-693  (an  article  entitled  '*  Pre-Raphaelitism  from 
JDiffsrent  Points  of  View,"  ''  reviewing  Ruskin's  pamphlet,  and  What  is  Pre-Bapkael' 
msm,  by  John  Ballantyne,  A.R.S.A.,  1856 ;  the  article  is  signed  *  A.  Y.->R.  S.'  '^) 

*  The  following  are  passages  from  the  review  in  the  Athenentm  (pp.  90S-000) : 
The  author,  it  said,  has  "  betaken  himself  to  satisfy  us  that  hot  and  cold  are  ene, 
that  licence  and  formality  are  alike  to  be  reverenced,  and  that  with  Twrner-ekUrg  as 
strongly  professed  by  him  as  ever,  the  canonization  of  St,  Millais  and  other  Pr»- 
Rapbaeiites  is  entirely  compatible,  and  on  everv  ground  to  be  defiBsded."  Witii  re- 
gard to  the  PrefiM^,  the  reviewer  said  :  "  Rarely  has  any  oracle's  ego  been  stretdied 
farther  ia  the  demand  for  blind  faith  and  acquiescence  than  in  this  pamphlet ; — ^rarely 
has  ego  been  more  vainglorioes.  .  .  .  The  cool  and  unhesitoting  assumption  in  all  this 
ef  a  eemmissk>n  'to  bind  and  to  loose'  is  something  to  turn  the  authority,  whatever 
it  might  otiiefwise  have  been  worth,  into  ridicule." 
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eipedaify  the  upper  claoget ;  that  the  perception  of  it  it  Halted  to  e 
few  aoheard-of  artifts  and  aouteuri ;  that  it  has  been  the  same  for 
three  centuries;  and  that  it  will  need  a  century  more^  iHth  hand 
woric  firom  all  the  men  who  know  anything  about  the  matter,  nnf rely 
to  make  the  people  of  Europe  understand  their  position^  and  begin 
properly.  I  don't  know  if  the  world  is  to  last  so  long,  but  I  shall 
work  and  write  as  if  it  were/' 

In  a  later  letter  Ruskin  launched  out  at  his  critics  more  angrily  >^ 

'*  September  W.~.  .  .  When  I  read  those  reviews  of  Pre-RiqAael^ 
Hum,  I  was  so  disgusted  by  their  sheer  broad-faced,  sheepish,  swinish 
stupidity,  that  I  began  to  feel,  as  I  wrote  in  the  morning,  that  I  was 
really  rather  an  ass  myself  to  rtring  pearls  for  them.  It  is  not  the 
malice  of  them — ikmt,  when  it  it  dcTer,  is  to  be  met  boldly  and  with 
some  sense  of  its  being  worth  eon^aering.  But  these  poor  wretches 
of  rcTiewers  do,  in  their  very  inmost  and  most  honest  heart.  Misunder- 
stand every  word  I  write,  and  I  never  could  teach  them  any  better." 

The  reader  of  Roskin^s  books  will  admit,  however,  that  the  author 
did  not  weary  in  instructing  a  perverse  generation,  and  was  very  well 
able  to  give,  as  well  as  to  receive,  hard  blows.  Meanwhile  a  private 
appreciation  of  the  pamphlet  came  from  a  distinguished  artist  and  an 
old  friend  of  his  father,  and  gave  Ruskin  much  pleasure : — 

'' Vbvay,  August  20,  1851. — I  am  deeply  grateful  for  George  Rich- 
mond's letter,  both  to  himself  and  to  you  for  copying  it.  Such  a 
letter  is  indeed  enough  reward  for  much  labour ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  ^e  depth  of  the  feeling  he  expresses,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pamphlet  but  common  sense,  and  he,  of  all  men^ 
has  no  reason  to  wish  that  his  genius  had  been  otherwise  employed. 
To  how  many  human  souls  has  he  given  comfort,  companionship, 
memory ;  of  how  many  noble  intellects  has  he  preserved  the  image ! 
What  could  [he]  have  done  better  and  have  looked  back  to  with 
greater  delight?" 

Pre-BaphaeBiism  had  even  more  to  say  about  Turner  than  about 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  its  history  from  this  point  of  view  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  may,  indeed,  apart  firom  its  title,  be  called  the  first 
of  Buskin^s  many  pamphlets  on  that  painter.  It  was  written  after  a 
^t  to  Famley.  Mr.  Walter  Fawkes,  of  Famley  HaU,  had  been  one 
of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  of  Tumer^s  friends,  a  warm  admirer  of  bia 
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genius,  and  a  constant  purchaser  of  his  works.  Turner  repeatedly  visited 
him  between  180S  and  18S0,  and  after  his  death  in  1825  ''could  not 
speak  of  the  shore  of  Wharfe,^  on  which  Famley  Hall  looks  down, 
"but  his  voice  faltered.'*  At  Famley  were  preserved,  and  in  large 
part  are  preserved  still,  numerous  studies  of  the  Hall  and  its  grounds 
by  the  painter,  a  splendid  series  of  drawings  and  a  few  oil-pictures. 
Ruskin  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes, 
the  son  of  Turner's  friend,  and  in  April  1851,  he  and  his  wife  went 
to  Famley  on  a  visit,  that  he  might  study  there  its  art  treasures.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  later  visit  in  1884  Ruskin  spoke  the  following  words, 
which  were  entered  by  his  hostess  in  the  Visitors'  Book : — 

''Famley  is  a  perfectly  unique  place.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
anywhere ;  a  place  where  a  great  genius  had  been  loved  and  appre- 
ciated, who  did  all  his  best  work  for  that  place,  where  it  is  treasured 
up  like  a  monument  in  a  shrine."  ^ 

To  Ruskin  at  the  time  of  his  earlier  visit  the  shrine  was  still  in- 
stinct with  the  spirit  of  the  great  genius.  The  master  of  the  house, 
the  eldest  son  of  Turner's  old  friend,  knew  the  painter  well,  and  had 
many  reminiscences  of  him ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Hawksworth  Fawkes  that  scnne 
of  the  not  very  numerous  extant  letters  of  Turner  are  addressed,  and 
it  was  he  who  made  firom  life  the  well-known  caricature-sketch  of  the 
little  great  man.  He  was  able  to  show  Ruskin  where  Turner  had 
painted  this  effect  or  that;  to  take  him  on  Turner's  favourite  walks; 
and  to  tell  him  many  an  anecdote  of  the  drawings  and  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Ruskin  stayed  for  several  days,  and  every  night  he  used  to 
take  one  of  Turner's  water-colours  up  to  his  bedroom,  to  look  at  it 
the  first  thing  in  the  moming.'  Ruskin  wrote  as  usual  to  his  father, 
giving  his  first  impressions  of  the  Hall  and  his  host : — 

''My  dearest  Father, — I  have  your  line  of  yesterday.  I  am  not 
doing  much,  but  just  because  I  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do  veiy 
little,  I  appear  in  a  hurry.  I  am  quite  resting,  and  more  enjoying 
the  pictures  than  working  at  them  —  making  notes  of  dates,  etc 
Mr,  Fawkes  is  exactly  like  one  of  the  Aclands,  without  their  Pnsey- 
ism,  but  a  Whig  and  a  free  trader — only  perfectly  honest  in  both, 
and  antagonist  to  all  railroads.     I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him 

^  Tk$  NifMtemUh  Century^  April  1900,  p.  622.  The  words  are  also  printed  (with 
some  slight  variations)  in  an  article  on  '^  Famley  Hall,"  by  S.  A.  ftyles,  in  Tke 
Maaasrine  qfAH,  July  1887,  p.  206. 

>  See  the  article  by  Mrs.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  on  ''Mr.  Ruskin  at  Famley,"  in 
Tk»  NkieUenth  Oentwj,  April  1900,  p.  617. 
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describing  the  way  he  obstnicted  the  sonrejon  on  his  estate:  first 
tmming  them  all  oat  of  his  grounds,  and  then,  when  they  tried  to 
sonrej  on  the  roads,  watching  them  all  day,  and  getting  between 
the  sorreyor  and  his  assistant — sitting  on  his  pony  in  their  line  ot 
sight — and  enjoying  it  as  mach  as  a  schoolboy  all  the  time. 

"I  wish  yon  could  see  the  room  we  have  prayers  in,  in  the 
morning;  the  furniture — ^veritable  old  oak;  the  oriel  window  with  its 
small  and  delicate  crests ;  Cromwell's  hat,  the  one  he  wore  at  Marston, 
and  sword,  on  the  wall  among  the  deers'  heads  and  antlers ;  Fairfax's 
sword,  and  Cromwell's  watch ;  and  much  strange  old  plate  and  inde- 
scribable antiquities  in  Tcnerable  order.  I  have  seveial  other  letters 
to  write  to-day,  so  must  be  short 

*'  Dearest  love  to  my  mother, 

''Ever,  my  dearest  father, 

''Your  most  affectionate  son, 

•'J.  Ruskin/' 

Rnddn  made  brief  memoranda  of  the  Famley  pictures  and  drawings  and 
occasional  references  occur  in  his  books,  but  it  is  in  this  pamphlet  on 
Pre-SaphadUism  that  his  principal  notice  of  them  occurs.  The  pamphlet 
became  indeed  an  account  of  Turner,  written  round  the  Famley  collec- 
tion. To  Mr.  Fawkes,  therefore,  it  was  dedicated,  and  Ruskin  after- 
wards wrote  firom  Venice,  hoping  that  the  acknowledgment  was  not 
unwelcome : — 

"VwflCB, 

"Sth  February,  IB52. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fawkis, — I  have  long  been  wishing  to  write  to  you, 
and  more  to  hear  from  you;  but  since  I  left  London  I  have  been 
far  from  well,  and  able  to  write  only  few  letters;  but  I  cannot  stay 
longer  without  knowing,  first  how  you  are,  and  secondly,  that  you 
were  not  offended  at  my  inscribing  my  pamphlet  to  you,  of  which, 
not  having  heard  from  you  since,  I  have  been  in  some  little  fear. 
There  was  so  much  in  it  about  your  collection  that  I  did  not  like 
it  to  i4>pear  without  some  special  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness, 
but  if  you  do  not  wish  your  name  to  be  associated  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  other  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  I  will  withdraw  it  in 
future  editions.  But  I  want,  first  of  all,  to  know  how  you  are ;  for 
yon  must  have  felt  very  deeply  what  has  occurred  since  last  I  saw 
yon.  For  myself,  I  had  been  expecting  it,  and  yet  it  has  cast  more 
ihadow  than  I  thought  over  these  lagoons  which  he  painted  so  often 
— ^what  must  it  over  your  secret  walks  and  glens  ? 

"I  have  heard  nothing  definite  of  what  he  has  done — probably 
you  have  heard  more  than  I.     I  was  in  hopes  at  first,  from  a  vague 
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report  of  the  will,  that  all  the  pictures,  sketches,  and  drawiags,  had 
been  left  to  form  a  grand  gallery;  now,  thej  tell  me,  it  is  the 
finished  pictures  only.  Alas !  these  are  finished  in  a  doidrie  sense- 
nothing  but  chilled  firagments  of  paint  on  rotten  oanraa.  The  Claud- 
ites  will  hare  a  triumph  when  they  get  into  the  NatiMal  Gallery.^ 

''I  am  longing  to  get  home  to  see  what  has  been  found  in  his 
edlars  and  drawers,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  here  jret ;  perhaps 
I  shall  have  to  run  home  and  return.  Are  you  thinking  of  coming 
to  town  this  season,  or  were  you  discounted  by  the  unfertunate 
result  of  last  year? — ^nay,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  up  if  only  to  see 
tiie  Queen  Anne  Street  pictures  once  more  on  the  old  walls,  and 
I  should  be  grieved  if  I  did  not  meet  you  there. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Lady  Barnes  when  she  came 
to  town.  We  were  just  leaving  when  she  arrived.  I  was,  besides, 
in  much  confusion,  not  only  leaving  for  the  Continent,  but  leaving 
the  town  house — I  hope  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first  town  house  in 
which  I  shall  ever  live.  The  man  who  breakfasts  with  a  brick  wall 
of^podte  to  him  when  he  may  have  a  green  field,  deserves  to  be 
Mcked  up  in  it. 

''You  will  not  be  much  interested  in  anything  that  I  can  tell 
you  about  Venice;  you  have  enough  to  entertain  you  at  home — 
the  bmve  doings  of  our  clever  Minbtry.  I  think,  however,  I  shall 
make  Effie  write  you  an  account  of  one  of  Marshal  Radetzky's  balls, 
which  I  broke  through  my  vows  of  retirement  to  take  her  to  the 
other  day  at  Verona.  There  was  much  of  interest  in  it,  but  chiefly 
seeing  the  old  Marshal  and  his  intense  solicitude  that  every  one, 
and  especially  the  ladies,  should  have  enough  to  eat ;  standing  behind 
their  chairs  at  the  supper  table,  reconnoitring  the  table  as  if  it  had 
been  a  field  of  battle,  and  running  every  now  and  then  himself  to 
the  kitchen  to  order  up  the  reserves.'  I  think,  also,  I  must  get  you 
to  write  to  Effie,  in  order  to  remind  her  that  she  has  some  friends 
in  England;  also,  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  her  away  from 
here,  the  Austrians  have  made  such  a  pet  of  her  that  she  declares 
if  she  ever  leaves  Venice  it  must  be  to  go  to  Vienna.  But,  at 
may  rate,  pray  write  a  single  line  either  to  Effie  or  me,  saying  how 
you  all  are — a  letter  will  always  find  me,  sent  to  the  Potie  Rettamie 
here ;  I  have  a  direction,  but  it  is  a  troublesome  and  long  one,  and 
the  letter  will  be  quite  as  safe  at  the  Post  Office.  I  must  do  the 
Austrians  justice  in  this  respect  My  &ther  writes  to  me  twice  a 
week,  and  I  to  him  every  day.  I  have  been  five  months  in  Venice 
and  never  a  letter  has  missed.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  first  to 
be  lost,  for  I  am  really  getting  very  anxious  to  hear  from  yon. 

*  For  the  reference  here,  see  below,  p.  408. 

*  See  the  letter  from  Ruskin  given  in  VoL  X.  pp.  xxxl-xxzii. 
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''Have  jou  done  aiijrthiiig  to  the  dimwingi  of  birds  yet?  I  am 
terrified  lest  any  harm  happen  to  them  in  framing.^  Pk«y  tdl  me 
they  are  safe^  and  if  the  large  pictures  are  still  down^  and  you  eon- 
tinue  to  like  them  so.  Effie  sends  her  best  love,  and  says  (which 
my  letter  above  will  confirm),  first,  'that  she  is  as  wild  as  ever; 
secondly,  which  is  rather  inconsistent  with  my  statements,  '  that  she 
hopes  to  come  and  have  some  more  walks  at  Famley,'  which  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear;  and  lastly,  that  she  hopes  Ho  come  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  you  again  some  day,'  which  is  the  most  sensible 
thing  I  have  heard  her  say  for  a  long  time.  Our  best  regards  to 
Mrs.  Fawkes. 

'*  Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Fawkes, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  RusMf."« 


The  pamj^et  was  not  reprinted  till  1862,  and  the  dedication,  above 
referred  to,  was  then  withdrawn,  for  in  the  interval  Roskin^s  relations 
with  Famley  had  been  broken  oS.  In  1884,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
next  generation  of  its  masters,  he  visited  the  Hall  again;  some  letters 
•nd  reminiscences  referring  to  that  visit  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition. 

The  numu&cript  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  pamphlet  (§  40  to 
the  end)  is  in  Mr.  Allen^s  possession,  written  on  seventeen  leaves  of 
blue  foolscap.  A  facsimile  of  a  page  of  it  is  given  between  pp.  89S  and 
86S.  A  few  variati<m8  in  tint  printed  text  are  noted  in  their  place. 
BibUographical  particulars  are  given  on  p.  888. 

With  the  next  pieces  in  this  collection — consisting  of  Letters  to 
the  Timei  on  the  National  Grallery — ^we  come  to  another  of  Ruskin^s 
isterests  during  the  years  now  under  discussion — an  interest  which, 
liter  on,  was  to  become  more  direct  in  connexion  with  Tumer^s  bequest 

>  This  allusion  is  thus  ezplainad  by  Mrs.  Aysoongb  Fawkes:  ''There  is  a  book 
of  birds'  feathers,  compiled  by  a  member  of  the  Fawkes  family  early  in  the  century^ 
in  the  library  at  Famley ;  on  one  side  the  feathers  from  me  head,  back,  breast, 
•te.,  fiHtaned  down ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  page,  drawings  of  the  bird  by  varions 
bands ;  of  these  some  twelve  are  by  Tomer,  some  of  them  said  to  be  shot  by  him. 
Mr.  Rttskin  was  of  opinion  that  the  hid  of  rabbing  against  the  feathers  was  ia- 
jviois  to  these  works  of  art,  which  were  verv  badly  mounted,  so  they  were  placed 
■a  a  book,  and  many  jmn  later  we  had  them  wmdow-mounted  with  great  care.' 

*  This  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  alreaihr 
cited.  The  following  postscript  was  there  added  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Fawkes, — my  don  t 
isiad  what  Mr.  Raskin  says  about  me  on  the  opposite  pace.  I  love  yon  and  dear 
M^  Fawkes  and  Famley  as  much  as  ever,  and  no  Austnans  or  anybody  else  will 
■>^  me  fomt  you  or  your  kindness  to  me.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  I  often  talk  of  you 
sad  Mrs.  Fames. — Bver,  b^eve  me,  shicerely  yours,  Epfu." 
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to  the  nation.  Some  knowledge  of  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Grallerj 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  Ruskin'^s  letters 
were  written. 

Tlie  pres^it  organisation  of  the  National  Gallery  (with  some  modi- 
fications which  need  not  concern  us)  dates  back  to  1855,  and  was  in 
part  brought  about  by  the  controversies  in  which  Ruskin  here  takes  part 
Tlie  executive  authority  has  since  that  date  been  vested  in  a  Director; 
in  some  matters  he  can  only  acfc  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Trustees, 
but  the  real  responsibility  is  his.  Before  1855,  however,  the  executive 
officer  held  a  more  subordinate  position;  he  was  called  *^ Keeper^; 
and  responsibility  for  the  purchase  and  care  of  pictures  was  divided,  in 
an  undefined  way,  between  him,  the  Trustees,  and  the  Treasury.  In  1848, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  C.  L.  Eastlake  was  appointed  Keeper.  Ruskin, 
as  we  have  already  seen  from  a  private  letter  (Vol.  III.  p.  670X  was 
^^put  into  a  desperate  rage^  by  some  of  the  first  purdiases  under 
E^tlake^s  r^me.  These  had  been  of  Guidos  and  Rubenses,  whereas 
Ruskin  wanted  to  see  the  collection  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  works  by  the  early  Italians  and  the  great  Venetians.  These  came 
in  later  years — in  large  measure,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  owing  to 
the  interest  created  by  Ruskin^s  writings.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  a 
correspondence  was  opened  in  the  columns  of  the  7%7i^,  attacking 
the  administration  of  the  Gallery  generally.  During  the  previous 
vacation  many  of  the  pictures  had  been  cleaned  and  restored.  East- 
lake  was  blamed  not  only  for  thus  damaging  (as  it  was  alleged)  good 
pictures,  but  also  for  buying  bad  ones.  The  attack  was  led  by  the 
picture-dealer,  and  at  one  time  artist,  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  writing 
at  first  under  the  pseudonym  of  ^^Verax,^  and  afterwards  in  his  own 
name.  Eastlake  resigned  office  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Uwins,  R.A.,  who  held  the  office  of  Keeper  till  1855,  when  Eastlake 
was  appointed  Director  with  enlarged  power.  Mr.  Moore,  however, 
continued  his  opposition  through  several  years,  especially  during  1860 
and  1852.  He  also  published  some  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  amongst 
them  one  entitled  Tlie  Revival  of  VandaUsrn  at  the  National  Gallery :  A 
Reply  to  John  Ruskin  and  Others  (London,  Ollivier,  1858).  The  whole 
discussion  may  be  gathered  in  all  its  details  frt>m  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  on  the  National  Gallery  in  185S. 
Such  references  to  this  Report  as  are  necessary  to  explain  passages  in 
Ruskin^s  letters,  are  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text:  tiie  particulars  in 
at  least  one  instance  are  somewhat  curious  (see  p.  400  n.).  His  first  letter 
(pp.  897-406)  was  written  on  January  6, 1847,  when  the  first  campaign 
of  ^^  Verax  ^  was  in  full  vigour.    It  touches  on  some  of  the  particular  cases 
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of  restoration  in  controyersy,  and  then  passes  to  the  subject  already 
mentioned — namely,  the  n^lect  to  purchase  good  Italian  pictures. 
^  Let  agents  be  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,^  said  Ruskin  in  conclusion, 
^let  the  noble  pictures  which  are  perishing  there  be  rescued.^  In  after 
years  his  advice  was  taken;  successive  directors  made  annual  tours  of 
bvestigation  in  Italy,  and  many  noble  pictures  were  thus  secured  for 
the  national  collection. 

Five  years  later  the  administration  of  the  Grallery  under  Mr.  Uwins, 
R.A.,  was  criticised  even  more  severely  than  that  under  his  predecessor. 
Eastlake  was  then  a  Trustee,  and  there  was  internal  dissension  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  the  Keeper  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
^ cleaning^  operations.  Some  of  the  Trustees  (Eastlake  among  them) 
desired  to  restrict  the  renovation  to  removing  the  old  varnish;  others 
were  prepared  to  authorise  the  Keeper  ^' to  improve  or  repair  the  sur&oe 
of  the  pictures  below.^^  Tlie  dispute  found  its  way,  as  such  things  do, 
into  the  newspapers;  there  was  a  loud  outcry,  which  in  the  following  year 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee.  To  this  second  discussion 
Ruskin  contributed  another  letter  (pp.  407-414)  to  the  Times  (Decem- 
ber S9, 1852).  In  this  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  desirability  of  pro- 
tecting the  pictures  by  glass.  Here,  again,  his  advice  was  taken;  the 
process  of  glazing  the  pictures  was  continued  from  year  to  year  as  the 
foods  provided  by  the  Treasury  allowed,  and  has  now  for  some  time 
been  completed.  Ruskin  went  on  to  explain  his  views  about  the  proper 
urangement  and  display  of  a  Picture  Gallery  generally.  This  was  a 
subject  to  which  he  had  been  giving  much  attention  during  1852,  in 
connexion  with  hopes  and  plans  for  the  Turner  bequest;  he  returned 
to  the  subject  in  1866,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  oil-pictures  included  in 
that  bequest;  such  illustrative  matter  from  his  letters  and  diaries  of 
the  time  as  pertains  to  this  topic  is  reserved  for  the  next  volume,  in 
which  that  pamphlet  is  reprinted. 

At  a  later  date  Ruskin  bore  testimony  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  Grallery,  espedaily  under  the  directorship  of  his  friend  the  late 
%  Frederick  Burton.'  In  a  pre&ce  to  a  book  on  the  Gallery  first 
published  in  1888  Ruskin  declared,  of  a  collection  which  in  185S  he  had 
stigmatised  as  a  <^ European  jest""  (below,  p.  898),  that  it  was  ^  without 
question  now  the  most  important  collection  of  paintings  in  Europe, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  general  student.^*    Tlie  improvement  of  tiie 

^  Rtpwt  qf  the  Select  ChmnHttee  oflBSQ,  p.  ix. 
'  See  The  Lowe  qfF^eoie,  ch.  iv. 

'  Prefiioe  (reprinted  in  a  Imter  volume  of  this  edition)  to  £.  T.  Cook's  F^fpuiar 
Een^lboek  to  the  NaHanal  GaUerjf. 
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Gallery,  and  espedallj  its  acqubition  of  Italian  pictures,  were  due  in 
large  meaaore  to  the  taste  and  enthusiasin  which  his  own  wiitings  had 
stimulated. 

In  connexion  with  <me  of  the  principal  topics  in  these  letters,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Ruskin  tried  to  practise  what  he  preadisd. 
He  wanted  tbs  National  GraUery  to  be  enriched,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
pictures  of  the  great  Venetians.  When  he  was  at  Venice  in  1861-186S, 
he  saw  a  chance  of  securing  for  the  Gallery  two  first-rate  pictures  by 
Tintoret;  one  of  these,  the  *^ Crucifixion^  is  St.  Cassiano,  was  in  his 
opinion  ^^among  the  finest  in  Europe;^^  the  other  was  the  great 
«<M«rriage  in  Cana,""  of  the  Salute.*  Among  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallory  was  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  whom  Ruskin  had  some 
acquaintance.  He  opened  the  subject  to  the  Trustees  in  March  1865B, 
as  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  his  fsther  ^— 

''Vbnicb,  March  1852. —  .  .  .  Now  that  Lord  Lensdowne  is  at 
leisure,  I  am  going  to  write  to  him  to  ask  him  if  there  is  no  wwj 
of  getting  some  of  these  pictures  to  Englaml.  It  is  a  piteous  thteg 
to  see  the  marics  and  channels  made  down  them  by  the  omrattts 
of  rain,  like  those  of  a  portmanteau  after  a  wet  journey  of  twelve 
hours;  and  to  see  the  rents,  when  the  bombshells  came  tbron|^ 
them,  still  unstopped — indeed  better  so,  for  if  they  were  to  patch 
them  up,  they  would  assuredly  begin  to  retouch  them,  and  so 
farewell  Tintoret." 


Through  his  friend  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  Ruskin  enlirted  also  the  support 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  ftirther  with  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  who  was  then  Plresident  of  the  Royal  Academy  as 
well  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Gallery.  The  first  answers  seem  to  hsiTe 
been  encouraging,  though  Ruskin  chafed — as  who  has  not? — at  the  dila^ 
toriness  of  official  ways.  **I  have  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,^ 
he  writes  to  his  father,  on  May  16,  ^* .  .  •  with  some  important  report 
of  progress  respecting  National  Gallery  and  Tintoret.  I  will  enclose  you 
his  letter  on  Tuesday,  but  must  show  it  to  scmie  people  to-morrow.  I 
fear  nothing  can  be  dcme — ^they  are  too  slow,  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  I  have  same  power,  even  with  such  immoveable  people  as  Trustees 
for  [the]  National  Gallery.^  The  Trustees,  meanwhile,  were  consulting 
Edward  Cheney,  who,  as  Ruskin  afterwards  believed,  *^put  a  spoke  in 

^  See  Venetian  Index  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  S66. 
*  lUd.,  p.  429. 
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the  wiiael   for  pun  iiAte.^^     At  the  time,  however,  he  thought  that 
Oieney^s  co-operatum  fai  the  matter  had  been  secured : — 

''A%  17.—  ...  I  enclose  Sir  C.  Eastlake's  letter,  which  has 
given  me  a  good  deal  to  do  in  talking  over  Mr.  Cheney,  so  as  not 
to  make  him  jealous.  A  word  that  piqued  him  might  have  spoiled 
all ;  however  it  is  all  right,  only  they  ought  to  have  told  me  this  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late.  I  shall  be  at  Verona  when 
the  Trustees  give  me  their  final  answer,  and  can  only  set  the  thing 
in  train,  if  amfihing  can  be  done  at  all." 

But  it  was  not  ^all  right,^  as  will  be  seen  by  the   following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  June  7, 1862 : — 

''Read — ^A  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  Venice,  of  the  19th  May,  addressed 
to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and  enclosing  one  from  Mr.  Cheney,  in  the  former 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  stated  that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  to  procure  for 
thfe  Gallery  two  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  the  ''Marriage  at  Cana"  in  the 
Madonna  della  Salute,  and  the  ''Crucifixion"  in  St.  Cassiano;  the  former 
valaed  by  him  at  £5000,  the  latter  at  £7000.  But  although  he  would 
use  his  endeavours  to  procure  them  at  a  less  cost,  he  is  unwilling  to  move 
in  the  matter,  unless  the  Government  will  ultimately  sanction  the  ex- 
penditure of  £12,000  for  the  two  pictures. 

"  Retohed — ^That  the  Trustees  do  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  ask 
from  the  Government  so  considerable  a  sum  as  that  required  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
as  the  basis  of  his  negotiation  for  the  pictures  in  question,  especially  as 
Mr.  Cheney  does  not  entirely  concur  with  him  in  his  valuation  of  the  works, 
and  as  the  Trustees  have  not  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  their  true  value; 
they  therefore  request  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Ruskin  their  unwillingness  that  he  should  proceed 
farther  in  this  matter."  * 

So  ended  Ruskin^s  attempt  to  procure  for  this  country  two  of 
Tlntoietto^s  finest  works.  It  was  his  first  disappointment,  in  matters 
where  he  was  personally  concerned,  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Grallery.  The  Turner  Bequest  was  to  be  attended  with  other  disap- 
poinUnents,  yet  more  poignant — as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  as  has  been  stated  above  (p.  xxxvii.),  Ruskin 
went  abroad  with  his  parents,  and  in  Switzerland  he  wrote  tiie  piece 

>  PnHerita,  VL  eh.  ii.  g  29,  where  Raskin  by  a  slip  of  memory  dates  the  transaction 
in  1846.  Chenev  was  an  Englishman  of  antiquarian  tastes  resident  in  Venice :  tee 
the  i^pendix  to  Ruskin's  Chiide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice. 

*  Naticnal  GaUery  Return,  1847-1852 :  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1868,  No.  104, 
p.  47. 
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which  comes  m  this  volume  next  after  the  National  Gallery  Letters. 
As  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  Ruskin^s  works,  the  title — T^ 
Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  —  gives  no  very  immediate  or  obvious 
indication  of  its  contents.  The  real  subject  is  a  plea  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments;  the  title  tells  us  only  of  the  occasion 
which  suggested  the  piece.  In  June  1854  the  newspapers  had  been  full 
of  the  new  Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  Crystal  Palace,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader,  was  a  later  birth  of  the  enthusiasm  and  ideals  whidi 
had  produced  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 — ideals  which  Tennyson 
expressed  in  a  verse  which  once  stood  part  of  his  poem  ^To  the 
Queen "": — 

"  She  brought  a  vast  design  to  pass, 

When  Empire  and  the  scattered  ends 
Of  our  fierce  world  did  meet  as  friends 
And  brethren  in  her  halls  of  glass."  " 

To  readers  of  the  present  day  there  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  bathos 
here;  at  the  time  when  the  lines  were  written,  iiiey  appealed  to  ideas 
which,  originating  with  the  Prince  Consort,  had  penetrated  from  the 
Court  throughout  the  country,  and  taken  firm  hold  of  men^s  minds. 
It  was  thought  intolerable  that  the  Great  Exhibition  should  pass  away 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  It  was  decided  therefore  to  construct 
out  of  its  materials  a  permanent  Hall  of  Glass  which  should  continue 
and  extend  the  educational  and  artistic  influence  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  Palace  was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  state  on  June  10,  1854.  Ruskin, 
as  appears  from  this  pamphlet,  and  from  passages  in  his  other  writings, 
shared  to  the  full  the  high  and  generous  hopes  with  which  the  Palace 
was  started  upon  its  chequered  career.  ^^It  is  impossible,^  he  says, 
^^  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  on  the  minds  of  tiie 
working  classes'"  (p.  418);  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  a  collection  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
which  had  been  made  for  exhibition  in  the  Palace  (Vol.  X.  pp.  114,  416). 
But  in  the  pseans  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  saw,  in  the  Exhibition 
and  the  Palace,  the  birtii  of  a  new  Order  of  Architecture,  as  well  as 
the  dawn  of  a  New  Era,  Ruskin  could  have  no  sympathy  whatever. 
We  have  seen  already,  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  The  Stones 
of  Venice^  his  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  construction  of  a 
greenhouse  ^Marger  than  ever  greenhouse  was  built  before^  had  any 
artistic  significance,  however  great  its  mechanical  ingenuity  might  be 
(Vol.  IX.  pp.  456-456).  We  shall  meet  with  the  same  protest  in  a 
later  work,  where  this  so-called  ^*  edifice  of  Fairyland  ^  is  faithfully  dealt 
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with  (Jraira  PenteUci,  §§  58,  64;  and  On  the  Old  Road^  1899,  vol.  ii. 
§  195).  It  was  to  this  same  point  that  his  pamphlet  on  The  Opemng 
rf  the  Crystal  Palace  was  primarily  directed  (p.  419);  but  the  event 
suggested  further  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  had  for  some  years  past 
been  much  in  his  mind.  While  the  British  public  was  congratulating 
itself  on  having  achieved,  in  its  balk  of  glass,  **  an  entirely  novel  order 
of  architecture,^  the  old  architecture  of  the  world  was  perishing  every 
day  by  fire,  war,  revolution,  and  neglect ;  and  by  a  foe,  even  more  de- 
structive than  any  of  these — ^namely,  '^restoration.^  This  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  pamphlet,  which  thus  carries  a  stage  further  the  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings  already  advanced  in  7%^ 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^  and  repeated  in  scattered  passages  of  later 
writings.  The  pamphlet  should  especially  be  compared  with  the 
chapter  on  *'The  Lamp  of  Memory^  in  the  earlier  work  (Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  S42-247) ;  but  here  Kuskin  adds  a  practical  suggestion.  '^  An  asso- 
ciation,^ he  says,  *^  might  be  formed,  thoroughly  organised  so  as  to 
maintain  active  watchers  and  agents  in  every  town  of  importance,  who, 
in  the  first  place,  should  furnish  the  society  with  a  perfect  account  of 
every  monument  of  interest  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  then  with  a 
yearly  or  half-yearly  report  of  the  state  of  such  monuments,  and  of  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  upon  them"*^  (p.  481).  The  reader  will 
see  from  this  passage,  and  the  further  suggestions  which  follow  it,  that 
Kuskin^s  scheme  was  precisely  that  which  William  Morris  carried  out 
twoity-three  years  later  in  the  formation  of  ''The  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings'" — a  title  altered  by  Morris  for  popular 
usage  into  ''The  Anti-Scrape.''^  Of  this  Society  both  Kuskin  and 
Carlyle  were  original  members.  With  the  Society's  efforts  in  connexion 
with  Venice,  we  shall  be  concerned  in  a  later  volume  including  St.  MarVs 
Rest.  In  the  meanwhile  Ruskin's  appeals  must  have  confirmed  and  en- 
couraged other  individuals  who  were  working  on  the  same  lines,  and  he 
himself  was  ever  ready  to  intervene  in  particular  cases;  of  such  inter- 
vention, the  volume  containing  7%^  Arrows  of  the  Chace  bears  record. 

The  pamphlet  is  of  further  interest  as  containing — like  most  of 
Roskin's  writings  on  architecture — an  incidental  passage  which  is  elo- 
quent of  his  strong  and  growing  social  sympathies.  In  this  passage 
(§  18,  p.  4S0),  he  describes  the  "  few  feet  of  ground  (how  few !)  which 

'  Mr.  Mackail  says  in  The  Life  qf  William  Morris  (i.  339),  that  until  Morris 
Bored  no  ''  clear  statement  of  principle "  bad  been  enunciated  in  the  matter.  To 
Rotkin  belongs  the  credit  of  the  •ngip;e8tion ;  to  Morris,  that  of  embodying  it  in  an 
4irgioifled  fhape.  Raskin  suggested^  further,  that  the  Anociation  should  in  cases  of 
need  nve  ancient  monuments  from  destruction  by  purchase — an  object  partly  aimed 
at  by  the  recently  formed  "  National  Trust" 
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are  indeed  all  that  separate  the  merriment  from  the  ndsery.'"  Tlie  time 
was  presently  to  come,  when  in  words  ci  yet  more  poignant  appeal  he 
was  to  call  upon  his  generation  to  ^^raise  the  veil  boldly^  and  ^fitoe 
the  light^;^  and  when,  having  made  his  appeal  to  others,  he  was 
himself  to  embark  on  direct  schemes  of  social  amelioration. 

The  pamphlet  on  Tlie  Opening  ^  the  Crystal  Palace^  was  written,  as 
might  be  ocmduded  firom  its  tone  of  burning  enthusiasm,  quickly  and 
under  strong  emotion.  His  diary  enables  us  to  fix  the  middle  of  June 
as  the  time  at  which  the  first  suggestion  occurred  to  him  as  he  was 
journeying  from  Vevay  to  the  Simmenthal  (below,  p.  417) ;  he  must  have 
written  it  at  his  next  stopping^plaoes,  and  sent  the  MS.  immediately  to 
England — ^trusting,  no  doubt,  to  his  old  friend  W.  H.  Harrison  to  see 
it  through  the  press,  for  it  was  published  on  July  22.*  But  though 
written  quickly,  it  was  composed  carefully.  The  nummucript  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  Pierpont  Morgan^s  possession,  having  been  bound 
up  by  Ruskin  together  with  the  MSS.  of  Modem  Pamters  (Vol.  HL 
p.  682).  It  shows  once  more  how  carefully  Ruskin  ^*  worked  up  ^  his 
writings  (above,  p.  xxxi.).  The  factimik  of  a  page  of  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  note  iiie  process  (p.  429). 

In  an  Appendix  to  Part  II.  of  this  volume,  some  minor  notes  on 
Art  are  given.  First  comes  a  series  of  Letters  written  by  Ruskin  in 
1844  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Oklfield,  on  the  subject  of  Fainted 
Glass.  They  refer  primarily  to  a  stained-glass  window  which  was  erected 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Giles^  Church,  Camberwell,  from  designs  by 
Oldfield  and  Ruskin.  Oldfield  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  with  Ruskin 
at  Mr.  Daley's  (Vol.  I.  p.  xlix.),  and  his  family  and  the  Ruskins  were  neigh- 
bours at  Denmark  Hill.  The  artistic  tastes  of  the  two  young  men 
were  known  in  the  parish,  and  they  were  commissioned  to  prepare  de-^ 
signs  for  a  window  in  the  new  church,  erected  (1841-1843)  in  the  Early 
Decorated  Style,  from  designs  by  Gilbert  Scott.^  ''They  seem  to  desire,^ 
writes  Ruskin  in  his  diary  for  1844  (May  3),  ''to  put  in  my  design 
for  the  window;  hope  they  may  like  it  if  they  do,  but  it  will  make 
me  very  anxious.'*"  In  the  first  instance  designs  for  the  window-head 
only  were  to  be  submitted.  These  were  prepared  by  Ruskin,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee,  but  a  fresh  design  by  Oldfield  was  substituted 

1  UrUo  tkU  Loit,  §  85. 

*  Reviews  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Atherueum,  August  12, 1854,  No.  1396, 

5 p.  996-999  (very  hostile,  praising  the  architecture  of  the  Palace  and  ridiculing 
Luskin's  ideas  ahout  restoration) ;  Builder,  August  12,  vol.  12,  p.  421  (leading  article) ;. 
New  ^utrterly  Review,  1854,  voL  3,  p.  515. 

'  A  description  of  the  church  m  given  in  C.  L.  Eastlake's  Hisiorif  <if  the  Oetkie 
Bevivaif  pp.  220-223. 
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for  the  central  lig^t,  Ruskin  perceiving — as  explained  in  PrasterUa  (ii. 
ch.  yiii.  §  168) — ^that  his  own  "figures  adopted  from  Michael  Angelo"" 
were  "not  exactly  adapted  to  thirteenth-century  practice.''  The  window- 
head  was  liked,  and  it  was  decided  to  fill  tiie  five  vertical  lights  in 
the  same  manner.  These,  however,  Ruskin  left  entirely  to  Oldfield, 
who  attained,  he  says,  "  a  delicate  brilliancy,  purer  than  anything  I  had 
before  seen  in  modem  glass.''  The  letters  given  in  this  volume  (pp.  4S5- 
Wl)  show  Ruskin  absorbed  in  studying  the  old  glass  of  Rouen  and 
Cliarties,  with  a  view  to  the  window  which  he  and  his  friend  were  to 
derign  for  Camberwell.  Like  those  to  a  Ck)llege  Friend  (in  Vol.  I.)  they 
are  written  in  the  lighter  vein  of  familiar  correspondence;  the  date  of 
them  is  1844.  The  illustration  of  the  window  here  given  (p.  440) 
will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  many  of  Ruskin's  allusions. 

The  letters  show  once  more  the  zeal  with  which  Ruskin  threw  him- 
self into  a  new  and  congenial  study.  It  is  interesting  also  to  learn  from 
them  that  the  remarks  on  painted  glass,  which  occur  in  various  places 
in  his  books,  were  founded  on  studies  thus  commenced  in  1844.  The 
most  important  of  those  passages  are,  first.  Appendix  IS  in  Stones  qf 
VenkCf  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  pp.  466-457),  where  he  shows  how  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  material — ^its  transparency  and  susceptibility  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours — ^forbid  ^the  attempt  to  turn  painted  windows  into 
pretty  pictures";  the  standards  of  perfection  in  this  art,  he  adds,  are 
the  French  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  So,  again, 
secondly,  in  TTie  Two  PaihSj  he  says  that  ^^no  man  who  knows  what 
painting  means,  can  endure  a  painted  glass  window  which  emulates 
painters'  work,"  and  refers,  in  illustration,  to  Reynolds'  disappointment 
at  the  result  of  his  designs  for  the  window  in  the  ante-chapel  of  New 
College,  Oxford.! 

The  next  Appendix  contains  a  series  of  Notes  on  the  Louvre.  Of 
all  the  foreign  galleries,  the  Louvre  was  at  this  period  the  best  known 
to  Ruskin,  and  it  is  to  pictures  there  that  in  his  earlier  writings  he  refers 
most  often  (after  perhaps  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  which  was  almost  at  his 
own  door).  "To  enter  a  room  in  the  Louvre,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "is 
an  education  in  itself'  It  has  been  thought  well  to  print,  here  for 
the  first  time,  some  of  the  notes  and  impressions  he  recorded  in  the 

^  Tim  Paths,  §  78  and  Appendix  iL  ;  see  also  §§  82, 161.  Amonff  minor  references 
to  the  subject,  the  more  interesting  are :  Seven  Lamps  (VoL  VIII.  p.  180),  good 
figure-dnnring  impossible  in  a  good  painted  window,  with  which  passage  com|>are 
SUmee  tf  Venice,  App.  17  (Vol.  IX.  p.  466) ;  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  pp.  iii., 
174);  Qiotto  and  kie  Works  in  Padua,  §  11 ;  Modem  Painters^  vol.  iv.  ch.  xx.  §  23; 
Saglee  Nest,  §  226 ;  and  in  this  volume.  Review  of  Lord  Lindsay,  §  22,  p.  192. 

'  A  letter  reprinted  from  the  AH  Journal  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1899,  vol  ii  §  195. 
XII.  e 
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Louvre,  both  for  their  intrinsic  interest,  and  in  order  to  illttttrate  further 
the  careful  and  elaborate  nature  of  his  studies  in  this  sort.  For  this 
purpose  he  gave  in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Stones  cf  Venice j  as  ^  a  pace 
juHificatiioe^  some  extracts  from  his  notes  on  the  galleries  of  G^oa,  but 
those  which  are  here  put  together  from  his  diaries  relating  to  the 
Louvre  are  both  fuller  and  of  more  permanent  interest 

llie  earliest  of  these  Notes  on  the  Louvre  belong  to  1844;  the 
most  elaborate,  and  the  most  carefully  written,  to  1849.  The  notes  of 
that  year  are  prefaced  by  a  general  passage  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
art  of  painting  (p.  466).  Similar  Notes  from  a  later  diary  (1854)  follow. 
References  to  passages  in  his  works  where  the  same  pictures  are  noticed 
are  supplied  in  the  footnotes.  The  references  to  the  pictures  have  been 
altered  to  fit  the  present  numbering  of  the  Grallery.  These  written 
memoranda  were  supplemented,  it  should  be  remembered,  by  sketches, 
and  sometimes  by  more  elaborate  studies  from  or  copies  of  the  pictures. 
An  example  of  a  study  of  this  kind  is  Plate  No.  XII.,  in  the  Lectures 
on  Jrchitecture  and  Painting  (see  below,  p.  112). 

The  next  Appendix  (p.  474)  introduces  us  to  a  further  artistic 
interest  which  had  occupied  much  of  Ruskin^s  time  and  thought,  as  well 
as  to  a  new  form  of  activity.  This  Appendix  contains  reports  of  three 
Addresses  on  Decorative  Colour  as  applicable  to  Architectural  Purposes, 
given  by  Ruskin  in  November  1854.  The  addresses  were  never  printed 
by  him ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  had  written  them  out ;  they  seem  to 
have  been,  as  he  says  (p.  474),  informal  talks.  The  only  manuscript  re- 
ferring to  the  lectures,  which  has  been  found  among  his  papers,  are  a 
few  rough  notes  in  his  diary  of  1854.  They  were,  however,  reported 
at  the  time  in  the  public  press.  The  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  and  attracted 
large  audiences.  At  the  first,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  and  the  reporters  noticed  that  few  working-men  were 
present.  The  second  and  third  lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely 
attended  by  artisans,  and  Ruskin  was  heartily  cheered.  The  present 
reports  are  here  reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  a  version  put  to- 
gether in  a  privately-printed  volume  of  Ruskiniana  issued  in  189S. 
(For  bibliographical  particulars,  see  below,  p.  474  n.)  Quotations  have 
been  verified ;  some  passages  amended ;  and  others  added  from  Ruskin^s 
notes.  Several  drawings  have  been  found  at  Brantwood  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  at  these  lectures,  and  from  these,  illustrations  are 
now  introduced.  A  few  words  are  here  necessary,  first  on  the  contents 
of  these  lectures,  and  secondly  on  the  occasion  of  their  delivery,  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  their  place  in  Ruskin's  life. 
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The  third  of  the  lectures — on  Greneral  Principles  of  Colour — needs  no 
introduction;  it  contains  doctrines  with  which  we  are  already  familiar 
in  Ruskin^s  earlier  works,  and  which  we  meet  again  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  first  two  lectures,  which  are  mainly 
omcemed  with  the  art  of  Illumination,  introduce  us  to  a  new  interest 
which  first,  during  the  years  now  under  consideration,  entered  into 
Butkin^s  artistic  ken.  He  has  described  in  his  autobiography  '^  the  new 
worlds^  which  were  opened  to  him  in  1850  or  1851,  when  he  ^  chanced  at 
a  bookseller^s  in  a  back  alley  on  a  little  fourteenth-century  Hours  of 
the  Virgin.'"^  The  collection  and  study  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
henceforth  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  pleasures  and  the  most 
constant  of  his  pursuits.  His  work  at  Venice  in  1851-185S,  and  then 
his  absorption  in  completing  The  Stones,  left  him  little  time  for  his  new 
hobby ;  but  in  1858,  when  the  pressure  of  that  book  was  removed,  the 
acquiffition  and  study  of  illuminated  manuscripts  became  a  principal 
pre-oocupation,  filling  many  pages  of  his  diaries,  and  often  figuring  in 
his  letters.  Wherever  he  went  he  used  any  opportunities  that  offered  to 
look  at  treasures  of  this  kind.  He  notes  in  his  diaries  the  points  of 
a  MS.  Bible  in  the  Library  at  Edinburgh,'  and  of  a  Psalter  at  Glasgow. 
He  went  also,  as  already  briefly  mentioned  (above,  p.  xxxvi.),  to  Hamilton, 
at  the  tenth  Duke^s  invitation,  to  study  the  famous  collection  there.  His 
first  glimpse  seems  to  have  been  disappointing : — 

''Hamuton^  Tkursday  evening  [December  22,  1853]. — After  some 
meditation  I  have  determined  not  to  stay  in  Glasgow,  which  is  an 
awful  place,  but  to  go  on  Saturday  to  Durham.  .  .  .  The  seeing  the 
Cathedral  there  has  long  been  an  object  with  me ;  besides  that  I  may 
perhaps  see  St.  Cathbert's  prayer-book. 

''I  have  been  all  the  evening  looking  over  the  MSS.  with  the 
Duke  and  another  missal  admirer,  Mr.  Sneed,  .  .  .  nobody  but  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  and  we  two  bibliomanists  at  dinner.  House 
much  too  stately  for  my  mind,  though  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable, 
but  five  servants  waiting  on  four  people  are  a  nuisance. 

''The  MSS.  are  of  course  magnificent,  but  I  would  not  give  my, 
£180  one  for  amf  one  I  have  yet  seen.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
time,  and  out  of  some  thirty  books  I  have  examined,  there  are  only 
three  that  would  have  been  great  temptations  to  me,  even  if  I  had 
seen  them  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  He  seems  to  take  good  care  of 
them,  which  rejoices  me.  I  am  promised  great  things  for  to-morrow 
morning.'' 

^  PrmterUa,  lit  ch.  i.  §§  18,  19. 

'  Ses  also  tome  passages  in  the  Leeturei  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §g  121  n.> 
122, 123  N. 
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The  Duke,  it  will  be  seen,  had  kept  his  best  books  for  the  last.  Raskin 
in  his  diary  noted  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  and  made  draw- 
ings from  them.  How  highly  he  valued  the  collection  was  to  appear 
thirty  years  later  when  the  manuscripts  came  into  the  market.  He 
then  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  of  them 
for  public  collections;^  but  the  story  of  tiiat  effort  belongs  to  a  later 
volume.  On  returning  to  London,  Ruskin  entered  at  the  British  Moseom 
upon  a  systematic  study  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  that  opulent 
collection;  on  his  visits  to  the  Museum  (1868-1854)  he  was  often 
accompanied  by  Millais.  Page  after  page  in  his  diaries  contains  notes 
upon  the  MSS.  The  notes  are  hardly  intelligible  or  significant  to  any 
one  else,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  possible,  and  it  is  interesting,  to  follow 
his  method  of  study.  He  went  all  through  the  collection,  noting  dates 
and  styles.  Then  he  threw  them  into  groups,  according  to  subjects  or 
styles  or  arrangements  of  colours.  He  made  careful  notes  on  the  manu- 
scripts in  his  own  possession,  indexing  their  initial  letters  and  subjects. 
The  studies  thus  indicated  in  his  diaries  were  often  utilised  for  incidental 
illustration  in  his  books,  but  he  never  published  anything  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  subject.  The  report  of  these  Lectures  of  1864,  though 
not  complete,  is  for  this  reason  of  special  interest. 

The  intense  delight  which  Ruskin  experienced  in  these  ^'fiEkiiy 
cathedrals,^  as  he  called  them,  ^*  full  of  painted  windows,^  *  was  attended, 
however,  by  some  qualms  of  conscience.  The  artistic  and  the  moral  sides 
of  his  nature  were  then  as  often  at  strife,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  a 
reconciliation  was  reached.  The  mood  is  seen  very  clearly  in  some  letters 
to  his  father : — 

"Sundinf,  ^Srd  [October,  1853].—  ...  My  love  of  art  has  been 
a  terrible  temptation  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  sadly  self- 
indulgent  lately  —  what  with  casts.  Liber  SttuUomm,  missals,  and 
Tintorets.  I  think  I  most  cut  the  whole  passion  short  off  at  the 
rooty  or  1  shall  get  to  be  a  mere  collector,  like  old  Mr.  Wells  of 
Redleaf,*  or  Sir  W.  Scott,  or  worst  of  all  Beckford  or  Horace  Walpole. 
I  am  sure  I  ought  to  take  that  text  to  heart,  '' covetousness  which 
is  idolatry,"  for  I  do  idolize  my  Turners  and  mbsals,  and  I  can't  con- 
ceive anybody  being  ever  tried  with  a  heavier  temptation  than  I 

^  See  Qenerai  Statement  Explaining  the  Nature  of  and  Purpose  qfSL  George* $  OwUd, 
dated  February  21,  1882. 

«  Praterita,  iii.  ch.  i.  §  19. 

'  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redleaf,  Penshurst,  for  many  years  a  sea-captain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  serviee,  formed  a  large  collection  of  modem  works  of  art  Notices  of  him 
may  DO  fotind  in  many  boolcs  of  artists'  reminiscences ;  see,  e.^.,  Frith's  Autebiograpkg, 
J.  319,  and  J.  C.  Horuey's  ReooUecHcne  qfa  Rogal  Academieian,  p.  66. 
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am  to  sare  every  fiurthing  I  can  to  collect  a  rich  shelf  of  thirteenth- 
centaiy  manuscripts.  There  would  be  no  stop  to  it,  for  I  should 
always  find  the  new  ones  illustrating  all  the  rest  I  believe  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  all  idea  of  farther  collection,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
my  treasures." 

Later  letters  confirm  these  good  resolutions,  if  such  they  were,  and  one 
of  them  is  farther  interesting  as  premonitory  of  feelings  which  were  soon 
to  grow  in  intensity : — 

**  Wednesdmf  morning,  \6ih  Nov. —  .  .  .  My  next  birthday  is  the  key- 
stone of  my  arch  of  life — my  35th — and  up  to  this  time  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  in  any  way  'taken  up  my  cross'  or  'denied  myself; 
neither  have  I  visited  the  poor  nor  fed  them,  but  have  spent  my 
money  and  time  on  my  own  pleasure  or  instruction.  I  find  I  cannot 
be,  easy  in  doing  this  any  more,  for  I  feel  that,  if  I  were  to  die  at 
present,  Grod  might  most  justly  say  to  me,  'Thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things.'  I  find 
myself  always  doing  what  I  like,  and  that  is  certainly  not  the  way 
to  heaven.  I  feel  no  call  to  part  with  anything  that  I  have,  but 
I  am  going  to  preach  some  most  severe  iloctrines  in  my  next  book, 
and  I  muit  act  up  to  them  in  not  going  on  spending  in  works  of  art." 

Hie  letter  goes  on  to  propound  a  scheme  for  ending  and  revising 
his  collection,  but  a  little  loophole  is  allowed;  ^^I  won''t  make  a  vow 
that  if,  by  any  chance,  I  should  hear  of  some  exquisite  thirteenth- 
century  work  being  in  the  market,  I  may  not  consider  whether  I 
should  be  justified  in  buying  it  to  take  care  of  it.^ 

Hie  chance  was  soon  !to  occur,  and  the  temptation  (or  oppor- 
tunity) was  not  allowed  to  pass.  In  his  diary  for  1854  is  the  following 
entry: — 

^February  26. — On  Friday  the  24th  I  got  the  greatest  treasure 
I  have  yet  obtained  in  all  my  life — St.  Louis's  Psalter." 

This  exquisite  Psalter  was  an  unfailing  delight  to  Ruskin.  It  was 
used  to  illustrate  the  Lectures  here  reported,  and  many  references  to  it 
occur  in  his  books. 

Whatever  Kuskin  possessed,  he  desired  to  share.  This  desire, 
and  the  free  scope  he  gave  to  it,  saved  him  effectually  from  ^^  getting 
to  be  a  mere  collector.*"  His  books,  he  used  to  say,  were  **for  use 
and  not  for  curiosities.**^  He  treated  them  in  a  way  which  can  hardly 
be  recommended    for  general    practice.     He   annotated    some   of   his 
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most  valuable  manuscripts  not  merely  in  pencil,  but  in  ink.  He  cut 
them  to  pieces,  re-arranged  them  to  his  own  desire,  and  of  the 
St.  Louis  Psalter  he  dispersed  many  of  the  pages.  Some  were  given 
to  his  school  at  Oxford;  others  found  their  way  to  the  Bodleian 
Library;  and  others  were  given  to  his  friend,  Professor  Norton. 
Some  entries  in  his  diary  may  well  cause  '^a  mere  collector***  to 
despair: — ^*Dec.  80,  1858. — Cut  out  some  leaves  from  large  missal.^ 
^^Jan.  1,  Sunday. — Put  two  pages  of  missal  in  frames.^  ^Jan.  3. 
— Cut  missal  up  in  evening;  hard  work.^  Dean  Kitchin  relates  an 
anecdote  in  this  connexion:  '^One  day  at  Brantwood,  I  was  looking 
through  these  lovely  specimens  of  monastic  skill,  and  finding  the  St. 
Louis  missal  in  complete  disorder,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  wonted  chair  in  his  library,  and  said,  '  This  MS.  is  in  an 
awful  state ;  could  you  not  do  something  to  get  the  pages  right  again  P  ^ 
and  he  replied,  with  a  sad  smile,  ^Oh  yes;  these  old  books  have  in 
them  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  always  throwing  them  into  disorder'* — as 
if  it  were  through  envy  against  anything  so  beautiful:  the  fisu^t  was 
that  he  had  played  the  *evil  spirit^  with  them  himself.^ ^  But  his 
ripping  up  of  such  treasures  was  at  any  rate  done,  as  Mr.  Collingwood 
observes,'  ^^not  for  wanton  mischief,  or  in  vulgar  carelessness,  but  to 
show  to  his  classes  at  lectures,*^  or  to  give  to  friends  of  that  which 
he  valued  most.  Other  valuables  he  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  less  praiseworthy  reason.  If  a 
book  would  not  fit  a  particular  shelf,  he  had  no  compunction  in 
sending  for  a  tool  and  chopping  not  the  shelf,  but  the  book.  Several 
of  the  books  in  his  libnuy  received  this  summary  execution. 

The  Lectures  on  Colour  and  Illumination  are  of  interest  in  Ruskin^s 
biography  from  another  point  of  view  than  that  of  illustrating  one 
of  his  favourite  studies.  They  were  among  the  first-fruits  of  the 
resolution  recorded  in  the  letter  given  above  to  spend  himself  in  some 
measure  on  work,  done  otherwise  than  by  the  pen,  for  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  others.  The  Working  Men^s  College  was  one  sphere  of 
such  work  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently  under  the  next  head 
of  this  Introduction;  the  Architectural  Museum,  where  these  lectures 
were  delivered,  was  another.  The  foundation  of  this  Museum  in  1861 
has  been  already  briefly  noted.  A  principal  aim  of  the  institution 
was  to  render  possible  the  training  of  workmen  in  the  arts  of  their 

1  BuMn  in  Oaford  and  Other  Studies,  1904,  p.  39  n.  The  St  Louis  Psalter  has 
now  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson.  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn 
succeeded  in  replacing  all  the  pages  in  their  proper  places. 

>  RuMkin  Beiic$,  1903,  p.  184. 
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crafts.  **  Singularly  enough  among  all  the  antiquarian  collections  in 
LcHidon,  accessible  to  the  public,  there  were  none  which  included  a 
good  assortment  of  casts  from  decorative  sculpture,  and  the  few 
which  did  exist  were  almost  exclusively  taken  from  classic  and  Italian 
examples.  The  advisability  of  securing  such  objects  for  the  inspection 
and  study,  not  only  of  yoimg  architects,  but  of  art-workmen,  became 
apparent  to  all  who  knew  how  much  the  success  of  modem  Grothic 
depends  on  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  its  details.**^  ^  The  Architectural 
Museum  was  founded  by  a  few  architects  and  amateurs  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  Ruskin,  as  soon  as  he  was  free  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  literary  work,  threw  himself  heartily  into  assisting  a 
schane  which  fell  in  so  entirely  with  the  ideas  aoid  aspirations  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archiiedure  and  in  the  chapter 
on  •*The  Nature  of  Grothic.''  His  presentation  of  casts  of  Venetian 
architecture  has  been  already  noticed,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  The  Seven  Lamps  (1856),  he  urged  others  to  add  to  the  ooUec- 
tioDs  of  the  Museum.*  The  Curator^s  Report  for  1854  mentions  other 
services  and  bene£Eu;tions  rendered  by  Ruskin: — 

''A  complete  set  of  panels  from  the  North  doorway  of  Rouen  tiathedral 
presented  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

''A  complete  series  of  the  Royal  Seals  of  England  from  William  I.  to 
William  IV.^  also  presented  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  And  Mr.  Ruskin  has  besides 
kindly  secured  a  set  of  casts  of  the  sculptured  panels  on  the  sides  of  the 
great  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  He  has  also  placed 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  some  drawings  executed  by  himself  of  foreign 
srddtecture,  and  has  promised  still  further  aid  to  the  students,  by  the  loan 
of  any  casts  and  drawings  in  his  possession  that  may  be  useful  to  them. 

''The  following  three  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Raskin.  The  first  on 
the  distinction  between  illumination  and  painting,  the  second  on  the  general 
principles  of  outline,  the  third  on  the  general  principles  of  colour. 

''Mr.  Ruskin  has,  since  these  lectures,  kindly  attended  at  the  Museum 
to  direct  the  students  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Art  of  Illumination." 

The  pleasures  of  acquisition,  in  the  case  of  iUuminated  manuscripts, 
were  thus  combined  with  the  fulfilment  of  service  to  others. 


1  C.  L.  £astlake'8  HUtory  of  the  Gothic  RevwaL  p.  299.  The  Museum  wu 
niccesiiTely  housed  in  Cannon  Street,  in  Bowling  Street,  and  in  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster. 

*  See  Vol.  VIIL  p.  13,  VoL  X  p.  467. 
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The  next  Part  of  this  volume  takes  us  to  a  different  thread  in  the 
web  of  Ruskin^s  life,  though  this,  too,  was  destined  indirectly  to  work 
out  in  the  direction  of  social  service.  The  Notes  on  the  Construciian 
of  Sheepfotds  was,  as  we  have  already  learnt,  an  excursus  on  Tlie  Stones 
of  Venice  (Vol  IX.  p.  487).  The  Gothic  Revival  in  England  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,^  largely  associated  with  a  Catholic  revival,  Roman 
and  Anglican.  Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  this  time  a  strong 
and  even  a  bigoted  Protestant.  It  was  essential  from  his  point  of  view 
to  dissociate  the  two  movements ;  the  more  so  because  Pugin,  with  whose 
works  Ruskin^s  architectural  writings  had  some  superficial  kinship,  was 
a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  made  it  his  object  to  'MuFe*" 
men  "into  the  Romanist  Church  by  the  glitter  of  it.*"*  It  was  as  a 
protest  against  this  movement  that  Ruskin  gave  an  aggressively  anti- 
Romanist  tone  to  many  passages  in  7%^  Seven  Lomips  and  The  Stones 
qf  Venice.  But,  again:  his  historical  references  to  the  Venetian  State, 
and  its  hostility  to  the  Papal  power,  had  led  him  to  remark  on  the 
proper  functions  of  Church  and  State,  a  subject  to  which  Catholic 
Emancipation,  at  this  time  bitterly  opposed  by  Ruskin,  had  given  addi- 
tional cogency.  The  first  line  of  thought  led  him  to  examine  in  a  spirit 
of  critical  hostility  the  basis  of  Priestly  claims ;  the  second,  to  examine 
the  basis  of  anti-Episcopalian  doctrines.  The  result  was  a  treatise  on 
the  principles  of  Church  organisation — or,  as  we  may  call  it  with  refer- 
ence to  its  drift,  an  essay  towards  Protestant  re-union.  The  architectural 
title  was  a  natural  play  on  words,  suggested  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  essay  originated ;  it  was  an  appendix  to  The  Stones  of  Venice^ 
printed  separately  "for  the  convenience  of  readers  interested  in  other 
architecture  than  that  of  Venetian  palaces.^  ^  Those  Border  farmers, 
however,  who,  having  bought  the  pamphlet  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
manual  of  husbandry,  cried  out  that  they  had  been  deceived,  were  not 
perhaps  entirely  without  excuse.* 

Although  this  pamphlet  on  Church  organisation  was  thus  written 
in  a  particular  connexion,  the  subject  had  long  been  in  Ruskin^s  mind. 
He  refers  at  the  outset  (§  1)  to  pages  in  his  private  diary,  and  ex- 
amination shows   that    the  questions  discussed   in   the  pamphlet    had 

»  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xlvi. ;  Vol.  X.  p.  Iv. 

«  See  VoL  IX.  p.  437. 

»  Vol.  IX.  p.  437  ». 

«  ''It  is  a  very  capital  joke  indeed/'  writes  Raskin  to  his  father  (Oct  20.  1853), 
''  Archie's  sending  my  pamphlet  to  the  fiirmer.  I  hope  it  may  do  him  good.  And 
aee  p.  Ixxiv.  n. 
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often  been  in  his  mind  during  preceding  years.     Thus  in  his  diary  for 
March  18,  1849,  we  find  the  following  entry  on  Episcopacy  : — 

"Reading  to-day  part  of  Hooker's  seventh  book,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  is  very  conclusively  settled  by  the  two  passages 
quoted  firom  Jerome ;  showing  it  to  be  a  thing  of  custom  only,  but 
that  ancient.  And  if  on  either  side  prejudice  might  be  dismissed,  it 
could  not  but  seem  reasonable  that,  granting  the  administration  of  the 
Church  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Presb3rters,  yet  as  in  less  important 
affairs  bodies  of  men  naturally  appoint  over  themselves  for  their 
better  regulation  one  who — either  for  convenience'  sake  has  a  regula- 
tive office,  as  a  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  else,  being  thought  wiser 
and  more  prudent  and  learned  than  the  rest,  has  some  superior 
authority  put  in  his  hands,  or  at  least  has  a  tacit  weight,  and  is 
asked  counsel  at,  by  the  rest;  so  in  the  most  important  matter  of 
Church  government :  for  it  is  in  this  manner  only  that  the  greatest 
profit  may  be  reaped  from  the  mind  and  labours  of  the  better  men, 
whose  authority  to  enlarge  is  to  provide  more  largely  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  and  of  all ;  for  in  all  things  the  secret  of  good 
success  is  to  place  that  which  works  best  where  it  will  work  most, 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  things  which  have  healthiest 
operation.  Doubtless  the  difficulties  are  great  in  the  matter  of 
appointment ;  only  it  would  be  well  if  the  prime  question  were  first 
settled :  whether  or  no  Episcopacy,  with  good  bishops,  be  not  a  good 
and  desirable  thing  (we  admitting  it  not  to  be  a  thing  commanded) ; 
and  thereafter  to  consider  how  far  it  is  in  our  power  to  secure  good- 
ness in  bishops,  and  what  dangers  attend  on  our  failure  so  to  do,  or 
what  collateral  inconveniences  even  on  the  event  of  our  success.  ..." 

He  then  goes  on  to  ^collate  all  the  texts  in  the  Bible  in  which  the 
word  ^ Church^  is  mentioned,  and  several  pages  follow  of  notes  on 
Hooker  and  collateral  authorities.  The  method  of  Ruskin^s  argument 
in  the  pamphlet  is  very  characteristic.  He  was  essentially  a  Bible 
Christian.  He  was  a  constant  student  of  the  Bible;  he  knew  it  by 
heart,  and  the  literal  text  of  it  was  the  test  to  which  he  brought  all 
statements.  The  reader  will  already  have  noticed  this  in  all  Ruskin's 
writings  from  his  essay  in  Volume  I. — ^^  Was  there  death  before  Adam 
fell  ?** — down  to  the  time  of  the  present  volume.  The  Catholic  theory 
of  the  Church  as  the  repository  of  truths  not  contained  in,  or  at  any 
rate  not  obviously  deducible  fix>m,  the  text  of  the  Bible,  was  repugnant 
alike  to  the  Protestant  traditions  in  which  Ruskin  had  been  reared,  and 
to  the  daily  practice  of  his  own  Scriptural  exercises. 
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The  condution  at  which  Ruskin  arrived  by  the  application  of  his 
Bible  test  to  principles  of  Church  government  was  that  on  a  Protestant 
basis  the  re-union  of  the  Churches  was  perfectly  possible.  The  High 
Anglicans  had  only  to  renounce  their  pretensions  to  ^  Priesthood,^  and 
the  Presbyterians  to  waive  their  objections  to  Episcopacy,  and  then  would 
the  text  be  fulfilled — ^^  And  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shq>herd.'" 
There  was  a  diiRculty  still  in  the  way — that  of  Baptismal  Rq;eneration. 
But  apart  from  this,  it  was  soon  made  apparent  that  he  had  asked  more 
than  the  rival  Churches  were  willing  to  grant ;  but  in  after  years  it  was 
to  be  borne  in  upon  him  that  his  error  lay  not  in  too  much  com- 
prehension but  in  too  much  exclusion.  *^It  amazes  me  to  find,^  be 
wrote  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  edition  of  1876,  'Hhat,  so  late  as  1851,  I 
had  only  got  the  length  of  perceiving  the  schbms  between  sects  of  Pro- 
testants to  be  criminal  and  ridiculous,  while  I  still  supposed  the  schism 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  be  virtuous  and  sublime.^ 


But  this  was  a  lesson  still  to  come.  For  the  moment  Ruskin  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  even  his  modest  measure  of  comprehension.  Tlie 
publication  of  the  pamphlet  inundated  him  with  correspondence,  as  he 
states  in  the  preface  to  the  Second  Edition  (p.  519) ;  some  of  it,  commoi- 
datory ;  but  more  of  it,  controversial.  There  were  also  published  replies 
to  his  pamphlet  (see  p.  614) — ^among  them  one  by  his  friend,  William 
Dyce,  the  Royal  Academician.  The  **  Notes  ^  had  to  be  reprinted  almost 
immediately.  Reviews  in  the  newspapers  were  numerous,  and  '*  letters 
to  the  editor^  followed  as  is  usual  on  the  track  of  any  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  controversy.  To  these  letters  and  replies  Ruskin  did  not 
make  any  published  rejoinder.^  He  had  another  controversy  and  another 
pamphlet  already  on  hand — Pre-RaptuielUism ;  and  he  did  not  resume 
the  public  discussion  of  sectarian  topics  till  a  much  later  date.  But 
in  private  correspondence  he  replied  to  friendly  critics,  and  it  is  some 
of  these  rejoinders  that  form  the  subject  of  Appendix  I.  to  Part  IIL 
of  this  volume. 

^  Reviews  of  Sheepfolds  appeared^  among  other  places,  in  the  Pro9pectUie  Bfview^ 
August  1851,  vol.  7,  pp.  335-343;  BlaekwootF^  Magazine,  September  1851,  voL  70, 
TO.  326-348  (a  review  of  Modem  jPstntort,  volt.  i.  and  iL,  iSsvwi  Lampe,  Stonm  ^ 
Venice,  vol.  i.,  and  8heep/okUi) ;  Quarterly  Review,  September  1851,  voL  89.  pp.  307- 
332  (an  article  entitled  '^  Puritanism  in  the  Highlands,"  Ruskin's  pamphlet  being 
noticed  on  p.  323) ;  Edinburgh  AdverHeer,  April  22,  1851  ;  Free  Churek  Magazine, 
(Edinburgh),  July  1851,  vol.  8,  pp.  196-202;  and  Taife  Edinburgh  Magaatine,  Iday 
1851,  pp.  286-292 :  this  article,  reviewing  idso  the  Stonee  <if  Venice,  vol.  L,  says 
(p.  2Q2)  ''we  hear  that  manv  agriculturists,  especially  in  the  Teviots  and  among 
tne  South  Downs,  have  ordered  it ' 
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The  private  controversy  which  was  indirectly  the  most  fruitful  in 
Roskin^s  life  was  that  with  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  with  Dr.  Fumivall 
as  intermediary.  This  largely  turned,  as  will  be  seen,  on  Ruskin^s  sug- 
gestions about  Church  Discipline  (§§  88,  S4);  to  these  he  called  parti- 
cular attention  in  the  PreCace  of  1875,  as  according  with  doctrines  he 
was  then  preaching  in  Fors  Clavigera. 

With  these  letters  the  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and  Maurice 
^  came  to  an  end  for  the  time,  but  three  years  later  their  intercourse 
was  resumed  in  a  different  connexion.  Ruskin,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
regarded  Maurice  as  ^*by  nature  puzzle-headed;"^^  but  though  he  dis- 
liked the  opinions,  he  loved  the  man,  and  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  practical  efforts  of  Maurice'^s  Christian  Socialism.  In  1854  Maurice 
founded  the  Working  Menu's  Coll^;e,  then  in  Red  IA(fa  Square  (afterwards 
removed  to  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  now  [1904]  about  to  migrate  to 
Camd^i  Town).  For  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  College  (October 
81, 1854)  a  reprint  of  a  chapter  in  The  Stones  qf  Venice  was  prepared, 
as  containing  an  expression  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  founders  of 
the  College  (Vol.  X.  p.  Ix.).  Ruskin'^s  help  did  not  stop  there.  He 
Qodertook  to  superintend  the  art-teaching.  An  account  of  his  work 
there  is  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  V.,  which  in  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  follows  the  present  volume.  Ruskin^s  work  at  the 
College  b^an  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and  had  grown  out  of  the  Notes 
<m  the  Construction  qf  Sheej^olds. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction qf  Sheegfbldsy  Ruskin  had  left  over  one  difficulty  which  still 
required  solution  before  his  eirenicon  could  be  fulfilled.  This  was 
the  Baptismal  Question.  An  Essay  on  this  question  has  been  found 
M&ODg  Ruskin^s  papers;  it  is  accordingly  printed  here,  in  Appendix  IL 
to  Part  III.  (p.  678X  i*^  order  to  complete  his  contribution  to  an 
attempted  Re-Union  of  the  Churches. 

The  Essay  had  already  been  written  when  he  published  SheegfoldSy 
and  it  had  obviously  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Gorham  con- 
troversy, of  which  a  brief  r&ume  may  here  be  given  to  explain 
^kin^s  paper.  The  Rev.  6.  C.  Grorham,  a  beneficed  clergyman  in 
the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  was  presetted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  another 
liring  in  the  same  diocese.  Before  proceeding  to  institute  him.  Bishop 
Phillpotts  (the  combative  ^^ Henry  of  Exeter^)  put  certain  questiims 
with  regard  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  for  Grorham  was  suspected 
of  Calvinistic  views  on  baptismal   regeneration.      His  reply  did  not 

1  Praterita,  I  ch.  i.  §§  1.3,  14. 
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satisfy  the  Bishop,  who  then  refused  to  institute  (1847).  Grorham 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  supported  the  Bishop.  Tlie 
case  was  taken  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which, 
by  a  majority  (with  the  two  Archbishops  as  assessors),  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Court  below,  and  Grorham  was  soon  afterwards  insti- 
tuted (1850).  The  case  convulsed  the  religious  world.  **Were  we 
together,^  wrote  Gladstone  to  Manning  (December  80,  1849X  *'  I  should 
wish  to  converse  with  you  fix>m  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the  GU>riiam  case. 
It  is  a  stupendous  issue.^^  Onlookers  who  are  not  actively  enlisted  in 
any  one  of  the  hostile  parties  within  the  Church  Militant  may  find  it 
difficult  to  rise  to  these  stupendous  heights.  But  the  issues  involved 
were  certainly  important.  On  the  one  hand,  if  Grorham  had  not  won 
the  day,  the  expulsion  from  the  Establishment  of  Calvinists  and  Evan- 
gelicals might  have  followed.  ''I  am  old  enough,^  said  Hawkins,  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  ^'  to  remember  three  baptismal  controversies,  and  this 
is  the  first  in  which  one  party  has  tried  to  eject  the  other  from  the 
Church.'"  On  the  other  side,  the  High  Church  Party  were  indignant 
at  the  submission  of  a  question  of  Church  doctrine  to  a  Civil  Court 
The  controversy  continued  to  rage  for  many  months  after  the  Judicial 
Committee  had  delivered  judgment,  and  was  the  immediate  reason  of 
Manning^s  secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ruskin  firom  his  own 
detached  point  of  view  had  caught  the  contagion,  and  wrote  this 
*^ Essay  on  Baptism^  as  his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  He  did 
not  publish  his  Essay ;  he  perhaps  felt  that  he  had  quite  enough  works 
at  the  time  in  the  press  or  on  the  stocks.  But  that  he  took  consider- 
able pains  with  it^  is  shown  by  various  notes  and  fragmentary  drafts 
which  have  been  found  among  his  papers.  The  Essay  itself  is  undated, 
but  a  water-mark  on  the  paper  of  one  piece  of  rough  copy  fixes  the  date 
as  not  earlier  than  1860.  He  preserved  the  £ur  copy  at  Brantwood,  and 
in  going  through  his  papers  at  some  later  date,  wrote  on  the  wrapper 
in  which  the  MS.  was  rolled  up,  ^^  Kept  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse  once 
than  now.^  It  is  probable  from  other  notes  of  the  kind  that  Ruskin 
here  referred  to  tiie  handwriting  (which  in  this  Essay  is  somewhat 
cramped),  rather  than  to  the  style.  But  the  directly  imperative  mood 
in  which  his  points  are  put  is  also  somewhat  lacking  in  his  usual  grace; 
the  tone  and  argument  of  the  Essay,  however, — its  dose  reliance  upon 
the  text  of  Scripture,  its  insistence  upon  works  as  evidence  of  faith — are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  thought  at  this  period,  and  it  com- 
pletes his  contribution  to  the  Church  Controversies  which  then   rent 

*  Morley's  L\fe  qfOladrtime,  u  378. 
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the  rdigioos  and  eodesiasiical  world,  and  which  m  one  form  or  another 
haTe  been  renewed  in  every  generation. 

Hie  doctrinal  views  which  he  combats  or  supports  are  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  the  Essay  itself,  but  it  may  be  well,  in  order  to  explain 
some  references  in  it,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  views  which,  in  the 
Gorham  case,  one  Party  had  denounced  as  heretical.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  theological  controversy  if  it  were  possible  to  formulate 
Gorham^s  own  views  precisely,  but  the  doctrine  which  the  Privy  Council 
extracted  firom  his  answers  given  to  the  Bishop  was  this : — 

''That  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that 
the  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  act  of 
Baptism  that  regeneration  invariably  takes  place  in  Baptism ;  that  the  grace 
may  be  granted  before,  in,  or  after  Baptism;  that  Baptism  is  an  effectual 
sign  of  grace,  by  which  God  works  invisibly  in  us,  but  only  in  such  as  worthily 
receive  it — in  them  alone  it  has  a  wholesome  effect;  and  that  without 
reference  to  the  qualification  of  the  recipient  it  is  not  in  itself  an  effectual 
sign  of  grace.  That  infants  baptized,  and  dying  before  actual  sin,  are  cer- 
tainly saved  ;  but  that  in  no  case  is  regeneration  in  Baptism  unconditional."  ^ 

This  Essay  on  Baptism^  as  also  the  Notes  on  Sheegfolds^  illustrates 
very  clearly  Ruskin'^s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  His  diaries 
and  MSS.  are  full  of  notes  on  the  book — such  as  are  described  in 
Vol.  X.  p.  xxxviii,  and  such  as  were  utilised  in  his  writings,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  discussion  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  this  volume  {Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Paintings  below,  p.  105).  Sometimes  he  studied 
the  Bible  book  by  book,  jotting  down  all  the  passages  which  struck 
him ;  at  other  times  he  collected  passages  bearing  on  particular  subjects, 
or  illustrating  the  uses  of  particular  words.  But  it  is  ever  the  hardest 
workers  who  are  the  least  satisfied  with  their  work,  and  in  a  passage 
in  Ruskin^s  diary  for  1868  there  is  a  note  of  self-reproach  on  the  ground 
that  his  Bible  studies  were  too  desultory : — 

^^Swnday,  IS  Nov.,  1853. —  ...  I  read  thoughtfully  part  of  1st  Gene- 
sis, beginning  a  new  course  of  Bible  reading,  with  greater  attention 
to  the  marginal  readings  and  interpretations  of  names  than  I  have 
attempted  yet;  this  being  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
lights  thrown  upon  parts  of  the  Revelations  in  some  conversations 
I  have  had  lately  with  a  comparatively  unlearned  man,  Mr.  Beveridge,' 
from  pure  Bible  reading;  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  shame  I 

*  The  Gorbam  case  figures  largely  in  Memoirs  dealing  with  the  time ;  for  fuller 
partiailart  see,  for  instance,  the  Xf/e  of  Bishop  Wilber/orcey  il  pp.  34-45 ;  Purcell's 
Ufii  qfMannmg,  I  M7-521 ;  and  MorWs  I4fe  ofOladstone,  i.  pp.  375-888. 

«  See  Vol  M.  p.  18311. 
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felt  yesterday  in  noticiiig,  as  far  as  I  recollect  for  the  first  time,  that 
*  Solomon '  meant  peaceable.  How  beautifully  is  this  connected  with 
'The  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able.'^ I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  too  much  to  learn  the  BiUe 
by  heart  (more,  I  fear,  from  vanity  than  any  other  feeling)  instead 
of  diving  into  it  as  I  read.  I  always  begin  things  too  eagerly  and  care^ 
lessly,  but  have  prayed  I  may  go  on  with  this." 

Notes  on  the  Book  of  Grenesis  follow.  Ruskin^s  studies  and  writings 
were  manifold,  as  this  volume  sufficiently  shows;  but  behind  them  all 
there  was  one  constant  background — an  almost  daily  study  of  the 
Bible. 

IV 

In  the  last  Part  of  this  volume  is  printed  a  piece,  hitherto  un- 

^  published,  which  is  short  but  pregnant.  This  is  the  first,  and  a  portion 
of  the  second,  of  three  Letters  which  Ruskin  wrote  in  1852,  intending  to 
I  send  them  to  the  T^mes^  on  Political  Affairs.  The  first  letter  is  on 
i  Principles  of  Taxation ;  the  second  (of  which  only  an  incomplete  draft 
has  been  found),  on  Principles  of  Representation ;  the  third  was  to 
have  been  on  Principles  of  Education.  Of  this  the  MS.  has  not  been 
found ;  much  of  it  seems  to  have  been  utilised  by  Ruskin  in  the  Notes 
on  Education  printed  by  him  as  Appendix  7  to  the  third  volume  of 
The  Stones  of  Venice.  The  passages  here  printed,  and  the  letters  firom 
Ruskin  to  his  father  in  which  he  further  explained  his  ideas  and  the 
importance  he  attached  to  them,  are  of  considerable  interest  in  con* 

j         nexion  with  the  development  of  his  political  views. 

i  We  have  traced  already  some  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances 

in  which  Ruskin  had  been  led  to  devote  thou^t  to  social,  economic, 
and  political  matters.    More  and  more  he  was  becoming  convinced  that 

^  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  political  society.  He  was 
a  Republican  as  against  institutions  or  laws  which  oppressed  the  poor ; 

]  and  a  Conservative  as  against  theories  and  reforms  which  were  based 
on  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality.    Something  must  also  be  allowed 

j         for  his  natural  afiection  for  the  side  of  the  minority.     This  is  a  view 

]         he  put  forward  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  father: — 

**  Sunday,  l6th  November  [1851]. — In  Galignani  yesterday  we  had 
some  very  wonderful  additional  accounts  of  Kossuth,  and  the  address 
to  him  by  the  democrats^  signed  by  a  whole  man's  worth  of  tailon 
and  a  whole   bevy  of  'Proscrits,'  with   his  polite  answer  thereto, 

^  James  iii.  17. 
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and  his  're-consideration'  of  his  resolution  to  accept  no  invita- 
tions except  from  municipal  bodies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  at  any 
previous  period  of  history  there  has  been  more  open  Commun- 
ism coolly  announced  in  the  face  of  all  men.  The  French  Re- 
volution was  a  frenzy  begun  in  a  necessary  reform  of  vicious 
government,  but  the  principles  which  that  frenzy  reached  at  its 
wildest,  becomes  now  the  subject  of  the  after-dinner  declamation  of 
our  respectable  London  citizens.  There  is  assuredly  a  root  for  all 
this-— desperate  abuses  going  on  in  governments,  and  real  ground 
f<»r  movement  among  the  lower  classes,  which  of  course  they  are 
little  likely  to  guide  by  any  very  just  or  rational  principle.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  must  mind  and  not  get  too  sympathising  with  the  Radicals. 
Effie  says  with  some  justice  that  I  am  a  great  conservative  in 
France,  because  there  everybody  is  radical,  and  a  great  radical  in 
Austria,  because  there  everybody  is  conservative.  I  suppose  that 
one  reason  why  I  am  so  fond  of  fish  (as  creatures,  I  mean,  not  as 
eating)  is  that  they  always  swim  with  their  heads  against  the  stream. 
I  find  it  for  me  the  healthiest  position." 

In  this  spirit  of  revolt  Ruskin,  from  his  distant  eyrie  at  Venice, 
surveyed  the  state  of  politics  in  England.  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
been  carried,  but  Ireland  had  not  been  pacified.  Chartism  had  been 
SDuffed  out,  but  the  movement  for  Reform  continued.  The  Com  Laws 
had  been  abolished,  but  the  Conservative  Party  under  Disraeli  were 
ftill  hankering  after  a  return  to  protection.^  Early  in  1851  Lord 
John  Russell'^s  Grovemment  had  been  defeated,  but,  on  Lord  Stanley^s 
failure  to  form  an  administration,  had  returned  to  office.  But  internal 
feuds  between  Lord  John  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  latter,  and  then  to  the  tit  for  tat  which  caused  the  defeat 
of  the  former.  In  February  185S,  Lord  Stanley  (Lord  Derby)  had 
by  this  time  become  Prime  Minister,  with  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ruskin  wrote  his  letters.  In  the  first  of 
these,  after  a  passing  sneer  at  Disraeli  as  a  mere  novelist,  he  discussed  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  principles  of  taxation — stoutly  defending 
the  former,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  advocating  direct  and  graduated 
taxation.  The  second  letter  is  incomplete,  but  is  partially  supplemented 
by  an  explanatory  letter  to  his  &ther  (see  below,  p.  Ixxxiii.).  Ruskin 
Mems  to  have  advocated  a  system  of  universal  suffirage  combined  with 
what  in  later  discussions  were  called  *^  fancy  franchises.^    Every  man  was 

'  One  of  the  events  which  Ruskin  must  have  had  specially  in  mind  was  Disraeli's 
motion  on  Febmary  19, 1860^  ascribing  the  agricultural  distress  to  the  establishment 
of  free  tmde,  and  asking  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
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to  have  his  vote,  but  votes  were  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  oounted;  wei^t 
being  attached  more  especially  to  property  and  education.  This  latter  test 
brought  him  to  the  subject  of  a  third  Letter,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
Principles  of  Education.  This  letter,  as  already  stated,  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice ;  to  complete  his 
perusal  of  Ruskin^s  first  scheme  of  political  reform,  the  reader  should, 
therefore,  after  reading  the  Letters  now  under  discussion,  refer  to  that 
volume  (Vol.  XI.  p.  258).  He  will  there  find  that  Ruskin  pleads,  in 
the  subject-matter  of  education,  that  it  should  include  Natural  History, 
Religion,  and  the  elements  of  Politics ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  scope,  that 
it  should  be  National. 

is  scheme  was  set  forth  by  Ruskin  two  years  after  Carlyle  had 
published  his  Latter-Day  Pamphlets^  to  which  work  it  doubtless  owed 
something  of  inspiration;  it  is,  however,  worth  noticing  that  the  di»- 
ciple^s  treatment  of  the  theme,  if  similar  in  spirit,  was  more  precise  and 
definite  than  his  stormy  teacher^s.  Ruskin'^s  political  writings,  now  and 
afterwards,  may  have  been  practicable  or  impracticable — ^there  will  be 
a  word  to  say  on  that  subject  presently,  and  in  a  later  volume;  but 
at  any  rate  they  were  directed  to  practical  ends ;  they  may  have  looked 

J  towards  the  sky,  but  they  trod  the  earth. 

^*^  Ruskin^s  fatiber  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  and  an  admirer  of 
Disraeli,  whose  process  of  educating  his  Party  had  as  yet  hardly  b^un. 
The  very  Radical  pill,  which,  with  some  Tory  gilding,  Ruskin  proposed 
to  apply  to  the  body  politic,  was  naturally  unacceptable  at  the  domestic 
headquarters;  the  Letters,  to  which  the  son  attadied  great  importance, 
and  which  he  particularly  desired  to  publish  in  the  then  year  of  grace, 
1862,  were  put  on  the  paternal  Index,  and  now  see  the  light  of  publicity 
for  the  first  time.  The  correspondence  between  father  and  son  is  in- 
teresting, and,  in  telling  its  own  story,  supplies  such  further  commentary 
as  is  necessary  on  Part  IV.  of  this  volume : — 

**  March  6. — These  news  from  England  are  really  too  ridicnloos,  and 
I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  am  going  for  three  dajrs  to  give  the  usual 
time  I  set  aside  for  your  letter  to  writing  one  to  the  Timet — on  G>m 
Laws,  Election,  and  Education.  George  shall  copy  it  If  you  like  to 
send  it,  you  can ;  if  not,  you  can  consider  it  all  as  written  to  you«  but 
you  must  have  short  letters  for  a  day  or  two." 

'*  March  14. — I  don't  know  whether  you  have  found  my  Tmee  letters 
worth  sending,  or  whether  the  Timet  will  put  them  in,  but  I  rather  hope 
so — not  in  the  hope  of  their  doing  any  good  at  present,  but  because 
I  want  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them  in  ftiture.  I  was  a  mere  boy  when 
the  present  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  chosen — but  I 
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Mid  in  an  instant  it  was  vile.  I  did  not  say  so  in  print^^  because  I  felt 
that  no  one  would  care  for  a  boy's  opinion,  but  I  heartily  wish  now 
that  I  had  written  to  the  Times,  and  could  now  refer  to  my  then  stated 
opinion.  In  like  manner  I  hope  the  Times  will  put  these  letters  in^  for 
twenty  years  hence^  if  I  live^  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them 
and  say  'I  told  yoo  so,  and  now  you  are  beginning  to  find  it  out.' 
And  that  would  give  some  power — ^then,  however  little  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  at  present 

"  I  have  kept  these  letters  as  plain  and  simple  as  I  could.  I  was 
tempted  to  go  into  the  question  of  cheap  wages  as  connected  with  that 
of  cheap  bread ;  but  found  it  would  lead  me  too  far.  In  the  same  way, 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  into  some  further  statements  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  increasing  percentages  of  income  tax  were  to  be 
fitted  to  each  other ;  so  that  a  man  who  had  £900  a  year,  might  not 
be  forced  to  pay  £81,  and  reduced  to  £819^  while  a  man  who  had  £899 
a  year  paid  only  £71,  188.  4jd.  and  would  have  left  therefore  £827,  Is. 
7^ ;  but  all  this  would  have  taken  too  much  room :  I  only  want  to 
get  at  the  principle." 

**  March  28. — ^These  three  letters  I  want  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
twenty  years  hence — people  may  call  them  as  futile  as  they  like  now. 
I  know  also  how  much  is  said  on  the  subject.  When  every  mouth 
oot  of  (I  know  not  how  many  millions  there  are  in)  England  is  talk- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  it  is  likely  the  truth  will  be  occasionally  said 
and  occasionally  admitted.  Everything  true  has  been  said  millions 
of  times,  but  as  long  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  falsehood,  it  will  be  the 
better  of  extrication.  Whatever  I  read  of  public  press  shows  me  the 
comjunon  of  men's  heads  on  simple  matters.  These  three  letters  do 
not  profess  to  say  anything  new,  any  more  than  an  Eton  grammar  does. 
But  they  profess  to  give  grammatical  and  common  rules  in  a  simple  and 
dear  form,  and  one  likely  to  be  useful,  as  far  as  they  may  be  attended 
to,  more  than  m  library  full  of  treatises  on  political  economy.  If  people 
say  they  are  common  truth,  let  them  act  upon  them ;  if  people  suppose 
them  all  wrong,  there  is  the  more  need  of  them." 

Rnskin^s  father  was  travelling  in  the  country  when  the  letters  reached 
Denmark  Hill;  his  mother  seems  to  have  acknowledged  their  receipt, 
and  to  have  deprecated  the  attack  on  Disraeli  as  likely  to  offend  her 
husband.     Ruskin'^s  next  letter  on  the  subject  is  addressed  to  her : — 

'*  March  86. —  .  .  .  I  am  glad  you  think  so  well  of  what  is  doing  in 
England.  But  you  will  see  by  my  last  letter  >  that  I  am  not  consider- 
ing England  only.    There  is  assuredly  over  all  Europe  nothing  but 

*  Sir  Charles  Barry's  designs  were  adopted  in  1836 ;  Ruskin's  earliest  criticism 
<^them  in  print  is  in  voL  ii.  ci  Modem  Painters  (1846),  Vol  IV.  p.  807  n. 
<  The  third  of  the  letters  intended  for  the  Times. 
XII.  / 
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mischief;  and  what  is  England,  when  compared  with  the  vast  tracts 
of  populous  and  in  some  sort  civilised  territory,  which  are  now  Cdling 
to  decay.  But  I  am  very  glad  the  new  Government  is  getting  oo 
pretty  welL  In  case  you  should  not  yet  have  sent  my  letters  to  Timet, 
and  should  be  intending  to  send  them,  I  wish,  as  my  father  likes 
D'Israeli,  that  he  should  put  his  pen  through  the  sentence  about 
him.  The  passage  will  read  connectedly  without  it,  better  perhaps 
than  with  it" 

Meanwhile  Ruskin^s  father  was  reading  the  letters  and  lamenting 
at  his  song's  lapse,  as  it  seemed,  fix>m  his  hereditary  Toryism  into  red 
Radicalism,  or  worse.  Ruskin  replied,  defending  himself,  but  acqui- 
escing, though  reluctantly,  in  the  suppression,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
holding  back  of  the  letters: — 

*' March  29- — I  had  yesterday  your  nice  long  letter  from  Leeds,  but 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  my  mother  that  you  were  annoying  yourself 
because  you  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  I  am  sorry  that  in  the  midst 
of  your  labour  in  travelling  I  have  caused  you  the  additional  work  of 
these  long  letters.  Keep  mine  until  I  get  home,  and  then  we  will 
talk  about  them,  but  do  not  vex  yourself  because  you  think  I  am 
turning  republican.  I  am,  I  believe,  just  what  I  was  ten  years  ago, 
in  all  respects  but  one,  that  I  have  not  the  Jacobite  respect  fur  the 
Stuarts  which  I  had  then ;  when  I  was  at  College  I  used  to  stand  up 
for  James  II.  I  have  certainly  changed  no  opinion  since  I  wrote  the 
passage  in  the  Seven  Laimpt  about  loyalty.^  I  meant  the  word  to  ngaify 
what  it  really  does  in  the  long  run  signify — loy^tj,  respect  for  loy 
or  law ;  for  the  King  as  long  as  he  observes  and  represents  law ;  and 
a  love,  not  merely  of  established  laws  at  a  particular  ti*ne,  but  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  obedience  in  general  As  for  the  universal 
sufirage  in  my  letter,  if  you  look  over  it  carefully  you  will  see  that 
I  am  just  as  far  from  universal  suffrage  as  you  are — and  that  by  my 
measure,  one  man  of  parts  and  rank  would  outweigh  in  voting 
a  whole  shoal  of  the  mob,  so  that  the  mob  would  be  no  more  worth 
canvassing,  and  the  whole  system  of  bribery  would  go  to  the  ground  at 
least  in  its  £5  note  form.  Cabal  would  take  its  place,  but  might  be 
in  various  ways  prevented ;  into  which  I  do  not  enter,  for  my  three 
letters  are  merely  statements  of  general  theses,  not  endeavours  to 
support  them.  I  have  purposely  not  made  any  specification  as  to 
number  of  votes  to  be  given  by  property  or  education,  because  in 
order  to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  study  the  avenge 
distribution  of  property  and  education  in  order  to  give  it  a  proper 
preponderance  over  the  mob.     But  I  hold  it  a  gratuitous  and  useless 

1  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  260. 
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insult  to  make  any  man  incapable  of  gwmg  an  opinion :  only  let  the 
proper  weight  be  attached  to  his  opinion.  In  the  same  way  I  entered 
into  no  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  land  might  keep  up  or 
increase  its  value.  I  said  only  that  ifat^  harm  was  done,  that  would 
be  the  harm.  As  for  D'Israeli,  you  will  see  by  my  day  before  yester- 
day's letter  that  I  have  no  animosity  against  him.  1  know  nothing 
about  Wood.i  D'Israeli's  works  give  me  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
coxcomb,  but  clever;  only  the  last  person  fit  to  make  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Perhaps  Wood  was  worse ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
there  may  go  as  much  brains  to  write  a  bad  novel  as  to  make  a  very 
good  politician,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  ." 

*'  March  SO. — I  had  yesterday  your  nice  letter  from  Darlington, 
and  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  you  respect  the  present 
Ministry.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  letters  of  mine  were 
to  do  any  harm  to  people  whom  you  respected,  and  who  were  doing 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  I  shall  be  excessively  so  if  anything  said 
in  the  letters  you  are  just  now  receiving  induces  you  to  publish  what 
may  ai  present  do  harm,  though  I  believe  it  would  fin  the  long  run 
do  good.  I  liave  thought  for  three  years  back  over  all  the  points 
to  which  you  allude  respecting  election.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
it  were  possible  to  keep  the  common  people  from  thinking  about 
governments,  but,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  not— of  all 
Impossibilities  that  is  now  the  most  so ;  the  only  question  is  how  to 
make  them  of  exactly  the  proper  weight  in  the  State,  and  no  more. 
Jt  present  the  electing  body  of  England  is  the  lower  and  easily 
Imbable  middle  class.  I  want  to  add  to  this  the  mob  whom  it 
would  be  too  troublesome  to  bribe  at  2s.  6d.  each,  and  the  upper 
classes,  in  a  mass  of  weight  proportioned  to  their  rank,  sense,  and 
wealth.  You  and  I  have  both  our  vote,  and  so  has,  I  suppose,  our 
radical  coachman.  /  don't  think  it  worth  my  while  to  give  in  my 
one  vote.  He  does,  and  the  coachmen  carry  it.  According  to  my 
system,  he  would  have,  being  now  70,  fifty  votes,  and  I  four  or  five 
hundred.  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  and  swamp  him  and  a 
good  many  more  radicals.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  counting,  I  believe 
it  is  to  an  accountant  as  easy  to  add  in  hundreds  as  in  tens ;  for 
verification,  every  man  should  have  his  name  and  number  of  votes 
given  on  a  seal  which  should  be  verified  on  certain  days,  called 
Verification  Days,  every  five  years.  At  an  election  he  should  walk 
into  the  registering  room,  show  his  seal,  write  its  number  opposite 
his  candidate's  name,  his  own  name  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
in  order  of  its  letter,  and  walk  out  again.  Not  much  confusion  in 
this.     And  there  should  be  no  talking  at  elections. 

1  Sir  Charles  Wood,  first  Visoonnt  Halifiuc,  ClianeeUor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  Administration,  1846-1862. 
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''  I  made  the  limit  of  age  70,  for  I  believe  many  men  in  veiy 
active  life  have  hardly  ime  to  tkmk  till  they  are  past  50.  I  have 
myself  never  yet  seen  any  decline  in  powers  of  mind,  bat  always 
increase,  in  men  under  70,  unless  such  a  decline  as  might  as  well 
have  taken  place  at  l6,  from  idleness  or  dissipation.  Turner  was 
exactly  at  his  senith  at  70,  and  not  till  then.  I  believe,  the  mind  is 
never  meant  to  &il  under  the  Seven  Weeks  ^  appointed  for  man's 
proper  life,  and  that  all  its  best  and  most  useful  powers  will  remain 
if  it  be  properly  treated,  as  long  as  the  body  holds  together/* 

''  (April  2.)—  ...  I  am  very  glad  indeed  the  education  letter  gave 
you  pleasure,  and  I  quite  concur  in  all  you  say  of  hitting  slightly 
in  order  to  do  the  work,  not  too  hard  at  first  One  gets  this  prac- 
tical lesson  every  time  one  drives  a  nail  into  a  deal  board.  At  first 
the  great  thing  is  to  hit  lightly — in  the  right  directicm — and  to 
take  care  of  one's  own  fingers.  The  least  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  the  least  too  hard  and  the  nail  will  never  go  in.  But  once  well 
entered,  one  may  hit  harder  every  minute— get  one's  finger  out 
of  the  way — and  at  last  clench  the  matter  with  all  the  swing  of 
one's  arm.  I  consider  the  public  may  be  very  fitly  represented  by 
a  deal  board,  and  all  men  who  make  anything  of  them  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clever  carpenters*  It  is  likely  there  will  be  more  typical 
lessons  in  carpentering  than  in  any  other  trade,  as  it  was  a{^poiiited 
to  be  St.  Joseph's.    So  keep  the  letters  till  we  can  look  them  over." 

A  letter  from  Ruskin^s  father  (dated  Lancaster,  80th  March  185S) 
states  his  general  view  on  the  question,  in  terms  which  other  and  less 
partial  critics  have  often  adopted,  and  which  must  have  caused  no  little 
chagrin  and  disappointment  to  a  son  whose  filial  affections  were  now 
beginning  to  be  separated  from  complete  intellectual  sympathy : — 

''I  shall  see  to  letters  for  Times  on  my  return,  as  you  so  wish  it.  My 
feelings  of  attacks  on  your  books  and  on  your  newspaper  writing  differ  from 
yours  in  this  way.  I  think  all  attacks  on  your  books  are  only  as  the 
waves  beating  on  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  whereas  your  politics  are  Slum 
Buildings  liable  to  be  knocked  down ;  and  no  man  to  whom  authority  is  a 
useful  engine  should  expose  himself  to  frequent  defeat  by  slender  forces. 

''Your  sneer  at  the  age  making  a  clever  novelist  Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer would  already  have  pained  yourself.  D'Israeli  may  end  weakly, 
but  at  present  he  commands  the  House,  and  is  a  match  for  Lord  John  or 
any  man  in  it,  and  his  adroitness  and  information  are  astonishing." 

Here,  for  the  time,  the  matter  rested.    Ruskin  did  not  press  his 
1  A  rsfersnee,  presumably,  to  the  much  ditpnted  pasnge  in  Daniel  ix.  24,  25. 
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htiutt  any  further ;  on  the  contrary,  a  month  later,  he  found  an  occa- 
lion  for  a  graoeful  reconciliation : — 

'^Sumday,  86<A  April  [1852]. —  ,  .  .  A  pwpos  of  cutting  out^  I 
fonnd  the  other  day  hy  accident  a  bit  of  MS.  of  the  letter  which 
you  would  not  let  me  send  about  the  Pre-Raphaelites — the  iecond  to 
the  Times,  which  I  re-wrote  at  your  request— cancelling  the  original 
draft  of  it  I  am  amazed  to  find  how  ill  it  now  reads  to  myself, 
and  how  right  you  were  in  refusing  to  let  it  go,  so  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  trust  in  your  disapproval  of  the  others  to  the  Timet. 
Indeed  I  am  reiy  thankful  alr^y^  since  I  saw  Lord  Derby's  appeal 
to  the  country,  Uiat  the  attack  on  the  Ministry  did  not  appear.  It  is 
rather  painful  to  me,  however,  to  find  how  unequal  I  am  at  times, 
and  how  little  I  can  judge  of  what  I  write,  as  I  write  it.  I  have 
not  any  more  notice,  in  any  of  your  letters,  of  the  last  on  education, 
which  you  seem  at  first  to  have  been  much  pleased  with.  I  liked 
that,  myself;  and  some  time  or  other  I  must  re-east  it,  in  some 
way,  for  I  want  to  hone  ai  our  present  system — I  don't  know 
anjrthing  which  seems  to  me  so  mudi  to  require  mending." 

—  The  Letters,  then,  were  consigned  to  the  shelf,  but  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  them  remained  and  developed  in  Ruskin^s  mind.  Twelve 
years  later  they  were  embodied  in  his  treatise  entitled  UfUo  ihia  Last. 
For  (mce  his  father^s  judgment  was  in  part  at  least  at  fiault.  So  far  as 
Ruddn  stood  for  aristocracy  against  democracy  in  the  machinery  of 
government,  his  political  edifice  has,  indeed,  been  submerged.  But  the 
principles  of  fiscal  policy,  of  taxation,  and  of  national  education  for 
which  he  argued  in  186S  have  stood,  and  have  been  gradually  more  and 
more  adopted  in  this  country,  for  fifty  years — ^whatever  fate  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  them.  Whether  they  were  indeed  firm  as  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  the  future  will  show ;  but  the  past  has  already  vindi- 
cated them  from  the  character  of  *^  Slum  Buildings." 

In  closing  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  of  Miscellanies,  written 
daring  the  years  1847  to  1864,  I  may  again  remind  the  reader  that 
they  were  by-works  only ;  pieces  thrown  ofi^  in  intervals  of  other  work ; 
excursions  into  fresh  fields;  reinforcements  of  conclusions  elsewhere 
stated.  During  the  same  period,  Ruskin  wrote  two  of  his  great  books — 
The  Seven  Lamps  qf  JrchUeciure  and  TT^e  Stones  of  Venice.  The  collec- 
tion of  these  other  scattered  pieces  into  a  single  volume  is  well  calculated 
to  give  a  forcible  impression  of  his  many  intellectual  activities,  and  a 
▼irid  picture  of  his  strenuous  life. 
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With  regard  to  the  mamiscripts  of  the  various  pieces  collected  in 
this  volume,  that  of  the  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  has  beat 
already  described  above  (p.  xxxvi.).  In  the  case  of  the  Reviews  of  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Eastiake,  of  the  article  on  Proui^  and  of  the  Letters  to  the 
Times  on  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Artists^  no  manuscripts  or  notes  have  been 
found  among  Ruskin^s  papers.  They  are  printed  here  as  they  originally 
appeared.  The  manuscript  of  the  pamphlet  on  Pre-RaphaeUiism  has 
been  mentioned  above  (p.  Ivii.).  A  manuscript  draft  of  the  first  part 
(down  to  the  end  of  §  6)  of  the  first  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  National 
Gallery  is  in  the  second  MS.  volume  containing  The  Poetry  of  Archi- 
tecture  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  S);  a  draft  of  portions  of  the  second  letter 
is  on  the  back  of  some  of  the  sheets  of  the  MS.  of  The  Stones  of 
Venice^  volumes  ii.  and  iii.  It  shows  once  more  the  care  and  trouble 
which  Ruskin  took  even  with  his  occasional  work.  The  letters  are  here 
reprinted  as  they  appeared  in  the  Times.  Bibliographical  particulars 
are  given  below,  p.  896.  The  manuscript  of  the  pamphlet  on  Tlie 
Openinff  of  the  Crystal  PcJace  has  also  been  mentioned  above  (p.  Ixiv.). 
Tlie  Letters  on  Painted  Glass  and  Notes  on  the  Louvre  are  printed  from 
the  original  letters  and  diaries  respectively ;  the  former  were  kindly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  editors  by  the  late  Mr.  Oldfield.  No  manuscript 
of  the  pamphlet  on  7%^  Construction  of  Shee]gfolds  has  been  found 
among  Ruskin'*s  papers;  that  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  Essay  on 
Baptism  has  been  already  described  (p.  Ixxvi.) ;  an  earlier  draft  of  a 
small  portion  of  it  was  among  Ruskin^s  miscellaneous  manuscripts. 
The  Letters,  in  connexion  with  ^  Sheepfolds,^  to  Maurice  and  Fumivall, 
and  the  Letters  on  Politics  intended  for  the  Times^  are  printed  from 
the  originals. 

With  regard  to  the  texty  the  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to 
the  Bibliographical  Note  which  follows  the  title  of  each  piece  in  this 
volume. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  all  those  which  appeared  in  Lectures  on 
Architecture  and  Painting  (the  only  piece  in  the  volume  published  with 
illustrations  by  the  author),  together  with  several  others  now  intro- 
duced. 

The  frontispiece  is  the  portrait  of  Ruskin  by  Millais,  which  has  been 
fully  described  above  (pp.  xxiii.-xxv.) ;  Plate  I.,  Ruskin^s  own  drawing  of 
the  rocks  at  the  same  place,  has  also  been  mentioned  already  (p.  xxvi.). 
The  drawing  is  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (Reference 
Series,  No.  89).  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Sodety^s  Rooms  in 
1878,  and  is  described  under  the  title  of  **  Gneiss,  with  its  weeds,  above 
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the  stream  of  GIoi-Finlas,^  in  Ruskin  Notes  on  that  exhibition  (No.  46  a. 
(a);  it  is  also  referred  to  in  PtcBierita  (iii.  ch.  i.  §  10). 

Next  come  the  original  illustrations  in  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Paimtmg.  Of  these,  seven  (including  the  firontispiece  by  Millais  to  that 
Tolume)  are  here  printed  as  separate  Plates  (XL,  lU.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
X.);  the  others  are  included  in  the  text.  Five  additional  illustrations 
to  the  Lectures  have  been  introduced.  Plate  V.  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Raskin  of  the  main  street  of  Minister  in  Grermany,  which  well  illus- 
trates what  he  says  in  §  18  (p.  86)  of  the  picturesque  efiect  of  gables 
and  cornices  in  street  architecture.  The  drawing,  which  is  in  pen  and 
wish  (17|  X  IS),  is  at  Brantwood. 

Plate  VI.  is  from  a  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  the  church  of  Courmayeur, 
and  illustrates  his  passage  ^  90,  p.  41)  about  **the  grey  mountain 
diorches^  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  drawing,  which  is 
in  water-colour  (144  X  8),  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B. 
It  was  made  in  1849. 

Plate  XI.  is  from  a  drawing  of  an  Italian  window  which  may  have 
been  intended  to  illustrate  these  Lectures,  and  was  perhaps  exhibited  at 
them.  It  is  at  Brantwood,  and  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  window 
described  in  the  Lectures  (p.  76  n.). 

Plate  Xn.  is  reproduced  frx>m  a  very  large  drawing  at  Brantwood, 
which  also  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Lectures.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  various  characteristics  in  the  landscape  of  the  Italian 
painters  and  more  especially  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (see  below,  p.  IIS). 

Plate  Xm.  is  reproduced  from  two  large  drawings,  now  at  Brantwood, 
which  Ruskin  similarly  made  to  illustrate  the  Lectures ;  it  compares  the 
treatment  of  trees  by  Turner  and  Claude  respectively  (see  below,  p. 
Wn.). 

The  next  two  Plates  illustrate  passages  in  the  Review  qfLord  Lindsay. 
No.  XIV.  is  from  a  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  the  south  door  of  the  Duomo 
at  Verona.  The  drawing  was  reproduced  in  Verona  and  other  Lectures 
(1894),  Plate  iv.  No.  XV.  is  from  a  later  drawing  of  Lucca ;  it  is  in 
wuter-colour  (19  x  18X  and  is  at  Brantwood. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Plates  and  woodcuts,  which 
either  were  prepared  by  Ruskin  or  are  from  drawings  by  him,  five  other 
Plates  are  included  which  give  reproductions  of  works  generally  or 
specifically  alluded  to  in  the  volume.  Under  the  first  head  come  Plates 
XVI.  and  XVII.,  which  are  photogravures  of  drawings  by  J.  F.  Lewis  (see 
below,  p.  868)  which  were  in  Ruskin^s  collection,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  at  Heme  Hill. 
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The  other  Plates,  No«.  XVin.,  XIX^  XX.,  and  XXI.,  are  photo- 
gravures from  drawings  by  Turner  m  the  Famley  Collection.  Tbsy  are 
referred  to  below  (pp.  874,  877,  886X  and  are  not  so  well  known  from 
reproductions  as  many  of  the  artistes  works. 

The  last  Plate,  No.  XXU.,  shows  the  window  in  the  churdi  of 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  which  was  partly  designed  by  Ruskin,  as  ex- 
plained above  (p.  Ixiv.)  in  the  account  of  the  Letters  on  Painted  Glass. 

For  the  Lectures  on  Colour  and  Illumination  Ruskin  prepared 
numerous  illustrations,  including  several  enlargements  of  initial  letters 
in  manuscripts.  From  six  of  these,  illustrations  have  been  prepared 
on  a  reduced  scale.  Figures  25,  27,  and  80  are  printed  from  woodcuts 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper. 

Finally,  four  facsimiles  of  Ruskin^s  manuscript  are  givm.  The  first 
(p.  xxiv.)  is  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fumivall  from  Glenfinlas  in  1868,  and 
includes  a  rough  sketch  of  Ruskin^s  cottage  there;  the  second  is  a  page 
of  the  MS.  of  the  Edinburgh  Lectures  (p.  128) ;  the  third,  of  a  page  of 
the  MS.  of  Pre-RaphaeKiiim  (p.  892) ;  and  the  fourth,  of  a  page  frt>m 
The  Opermigofihe  CrysUd  Palace  (p.  429). 

E.  T.  C. 

[In  the  chronological  order ^  this  volume  is  foOotved  in  succession  by 
Volumes  V.  and  VI. ;  the  Introduction  to  Volume  V.  should^  ther^forcy  nejei 
be  read.] 
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[JttlMfrafMea/  iMe.— Th«re  h«y»  baea  three  dyfeient  editioiie  of  this 
work: — 

Fbrwi  Edition  (1864).— The  title-page  ia  as  printed  on  page  3  of  this  edition. 
Crown  8vo^  pp.  viiL+290.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  ia  the  imprint 
'^ London:  A.  and  6.  A.  Spottiswoode^  New  Street  Square/'  and,  in  the 
centre.  ''[The  Author  of  this  Work  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  Transla- 
tionl  Frehce,  pp.  iii.-vi.  (here  pp.  7-0) ;  Contents,  p.  viL  (here  p^  11) ;  List 
of  iJlostrations^  p.  viiL  The  headline  is  throughout  "  Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture I  and  Pointing/'  At  the  end  is  a  catalogue  (16  pages)  of  works 
published  hy  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  On  pp.  7,  S,  "Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin/' 
the  Third  Volume  ef  Modem  PaiiUer9  is  announced  as  ''in  prepara- 
tion,'* All  the  illustrations  (except  the  frontispiece,  which  is  numbered 
Plate  XI.)  are  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  text  As  the  illustrations 
are  diflerentljr  arranged  in  this  volume,  the  original  list  of  '*  lUustratienB " 
ia  suljoined : — 

PM*    I.  Flg&  1,  a^  and  S.    XUnstimthw  diagnun. 
„      IL     „     9l    Window  in  Oakham  GMle. 
„     in.     „    4  and  d.    Spray  of  aah-troe,  and  improTamant  of  the  saoM  an 

Graak  fninoiplet. 
M     IV.     „     7.    ITHndow  in  I>umblane  Oathadral, 
f,       ▼.     „     B,    MadiMval  turret. 
„     TL     „     ^andlOi    Locabardie  towers. 
M    VIL     „    UandUL    Spizea at Oontaneee and  Boaea. 
^YllL     ^    18  and  14.    ifiiutratlTediagnaDt. 
,»     IX.     „     15.    SoalptoEe  at  Lyons. 
„       X.     „     16.    Niohe  at  Amiens. 
„      XL     H     17  and  1&     TIger't  head»  and  improrement  at  the  aamei  on 

Greeit  prfawipleff. 
„    XIL     ,,     19.    Oarret  winctow  in  H6tel  de  Bonigtheroudei 
,,  XUI.     „    90and2L    Troes^  ae  drawn  in  the  IMh  oantory. 
M  XIV.     ^    22.    Books,  as  drawn  by  the  aohool  of  Laonardo  da  Vinot 
„     XV.     „    83.    Boughs  of  trees,  after  Titian. 

The  fW>Dtispieoe  and  abo  Plate  III.,  which  simihirly  consists  of  two  contrasted 
iil^nrss,  are  furnished  with  folding  flaps  attached  at  the  foot  These  flaps 
(often  misdng  in  second-hand  copies)  were  provided  in  order  tiiat  the  lower 
figure  upon  each  Plate  might  remain  hidden  until  the  points  of  the  upper 
one  baa  been  taken  in ;  this  was  evidently  done  by  Rusldn  with  his 
or^pinal  dlamms  when  delivering  his  lecture. 

I«ued  m  April  1854^  in  dark  brown  doth  boards ;  price  Ss.  Od.  (The 
date  of  issue  is  given  as  April  18  in  Wise  and  Smart^s  Bibiograpky,  i.  47 ;  but 
aee  below,  p.  IM  n.) 

aeoomd  Edition  (1856).— The  words  '' Second  Edition"  are  added  to  tiie 
title-page  and  the  oack  of  the  cover,  and  the  date  is  altered,  otherwise  the 
general  appearance  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition.  There  were  some 
alterations  in  the  text  (see  below)^  and  a  diflieirence  in  the  setting  caused 
the  pages  to  be  240,  instead  of  239.  lasued  on  October  4,  1856,  at  the 
same  price. 

1  The  other  head  is.  however,  soppoeed  to  represent  s  lion :  see  below,  p.  dS. 
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Third  BdUhn  (1891).— The  title-psge  it  :— 

Leotaret  |  on  |  Architecture  ukd  PaintizM^,  |  delivered  at  Edinburgh  | 
in  November  1863  |  By  J  John  Rotkin,  LLD..  |  Honorary  Student  of 
Chriit   Church,  and    Honorary   Fellow  |  of  Corpus   Chriati    Collega, 
Oxford.  I  With  lUustrationa.  I  New   Edition.  I  George  Allen,  |  Sunny- 
aide,  Or^ngton,  |  and  |  8,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London.  |  1891. 

Crown  8ro,  pp.  viiL  +266.  The  imprint— '^  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanioo 
A  Co.,  Edinburgh  A  London"— ia  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page.  The  test 
ia  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition,  and  occupied  pp.  1-230.  The  number- 
ing of  the  paragraphs  was  introduced.  An  index  was  added  (pp.  233-266). 
which  is  not  here  reprinted,  as  the  entries  are  included  in  the  General 
Index  to  the  edition.  The  index  contains  a  few  editorial  notes ;  the  sub- 
stance of  these  ia  incorporated  in  this  voluma  The  original  Plates  were 
again  used,  the  frontispiece  being  retouched  by  Mr.  G.  Allen ;  the  folding 
flaps  were  discarded  ''as  they  usually  tore  the  Plate  or  were  lost  in 
binding"  (note  by  the  editor,  Mr.  W,  G.  Collingwood),  and  the  Platea  of 
woodcuts,  instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  book,  were  inserted  opposite 
to  the  references  to  them  in  the  text.  Issued  on  June  16,  1891,  in  the 
usual  cloth  boards,  price  7s.  6d.  3000  copies  were  printed,  and  300  on 
large  hand-made  paper  at  16s. 

Re-i$aued  in  1899  and  1902. 

An  unauthorised  American  Edition  of  the  book  was  immediately  iasued 
by  Messrs.  Wiley  A  Son,  New  York  (being  renewed  in  Putman'^  Mantkijf, 
August  1864).  There  have  been  many  other  American  issues,  from  60  cents 
upwMrds. 

Varia  XMfJofMf.— The  following  are  the  variations  shown  b^  a  collation 
of  the  editions ;  the  list  does  not,  however,  mention  variations  in  references 
to  tiie  illustrations  caused  by  the  diflerent  arrangement  of  these  in  1891,  and 
again  in  the  present  edition.  It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  in  number- 
ing the  paragraphs  in  1891  the  editor  broke  up  several  of  the  longer  para- 
gnqihs  as  printed  in  eds.  1  and  2 ;  the  arrangement  of  1891  is  followed  in 
uiis  edition.  Also,  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  lectures  were  added  at  the 
head  of  the  chapters  in  1891. 

Prtfaee,  in  the  quotation  of  Lord  Lindsay,  line  11,  the  ed.  of  1891,  mia- 
reads  ''time"  for  ''kind" ;  §  6,  line  9,  eds.  1  and  2  have  the  old  spelling 
"ffoff "  for  ''golf " ;  §  14,  line  27  and  again  further  on,  eds.  1  and  2  read 
"Dumblane"  (and  so  also  in  the  List  of  Illustrations);  §  21,  line  8  (see 
p.  41) ;  sixteen  lines  from  the  end,  ed.  1  reads  "occasions"  for  "occasion  " ; 
S  22,  line  42,  "towns"  in  the  MS.  hitherto  misprinted  "towers";  §  37, 
line  60,  "  rose "  in  the  MS.  printed  "  roses "  in  all  previous  eds. ;  §  62,  for 
"  Bourgtheroulde  "  all  previoua  eds.  read  "  Bourgtheroude  "  (and  so  also  in 
the  List  of  Illustrations) ;  §  66,  line  19  (see  p.  90) ;  §  86,  line  2,  eds.  1  and  2 
read  "  in  the  Addenda  to  thia  lecture '  ;  the  reference,  however,  is  to  the 
Addenda  to  Lectures  L  and  iL ;  §  90,  line  36,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "de"  for 
"du";  and  ed.  1  "Geant"  for  ^'G^ant";  §  106  «.  (see  p.  132);  S  128. 
line  6.  all  previous  eds.  read  "Jullien"  for  "Jnlien";  and  in  §  130  n. 
"  Steele  "  for  "  SteeU  " ;  §  134  (see  p.  169).] 
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This  following  Lectures  are  printed,  as  &r  as  possible,  just 
as  they  were  delivered.  Here  and  there  a  sentence  which 
seemed  obscure  has  been  mended,  and  the  passages  which 
had  not  been  previously  written,  have  been,  of  course  im- 
perfectly, suppUed  from  memory.  But  I  am  well  assured 
that  nothing  of  any  substantial  importance  which  was  said 
in  the  lecture -room,  is  either  omitted,  or  altered  in  its 
signification;  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  sentences 
struck  out  from  the  notice  of  the  works  of  Turner,*  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  engraving  the  drawings  by 
wluch  they  were  illustrated,  except  at  a  cost  which  would 
have  too  much  raised  the  price  of  the  volume.  Some  eluci- 
datory remarks  have,  however,  been  added  at  the  close  of 
the  second  and  fourth  Lectures,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
more  use  than  the  passages  which  I  was  obliged  to  omit. 

The  drawings  by  which  the  Lectures  on  Architecture 
were  illustrated  have  been  carefriUy  reduced,  and  well  trans- 
ferred to  wood  by  Mr,  Thiurston  Thompson.*  Those  which 
were  given  in  the  course  of  the  notices  of  schools  of  paint- 
ing could  not  be  so  transferred,  having  been  drawn  in 
colour;  and  I  have  ther^ore  merely  had  a  few  lines,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  text  intelligible,  copied  from 
engravings.' 

I  forgot,  in  preparing  the  seccmd  Lecture  for  the  press, 
to   quote  a  passage  from    Lord    Lindsay's   CTurMan  Art, 

1  [See  below,  p.  126.] 

*  [Chmrlet  Timntoii  Thompton  (1816-1868),  son  of  John  ThompMn  (Hm  wood- 
oogrmw),  engrmver  and  photc^pmpher,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was  emplojred  hy 
the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  he  also  took  part  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
Szfaibition  of  1861.] 

'  [For  the  illustrations  added  in  this  edition,  see  above,  Introduetion,  pp.  IxxxvL- 
hozfil] 
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illustrative  of  what  is  said  in  that  lecture  (§  52),  respecting 
the  energy  of  the  mediaeval  republics.  This  passage,  de- 
scribing the  circumstances  under  which  the  Campanile  of 
the  Duomo  of  Florence  was  built,  is  interesting  also  as 
noticing  the  universality  of  talent  which  was  required  of 
architects;  and  which,  as  I  have  asserted  in  the  Addenda 
(§  60),  always  ought  to  be  required  of  them.  I  do  not, 
however,  now  r^^ret  the  omission,  as  I  cannot  easily  imagine 
a  better  preface  to  an  essay  on  civil  architecture  than  this 
simjde  statement. 

''  In  188S,  Giotto  was  chosen  to  erect  it  (the  Campanile), 
on  the  groimd,  avowedly,  of  the  wdvencJityf  of  his  talents, 
with  the  appointment  of  Capo  Maestro,  at  chief  Architect 
(chief  Master  I  should  rather  write),  of  the  Cathedral  and 
its  dependencies,  a  yearly  salaiy  of  one  hundred  gold  flmrins, 
and  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  under  the  q)ecial  under- 
standing that  he  waa  not  to  quit  Fkjpence.  His  designs 
being  approved  of^  the  repuUic  passed  a  deoree  in  the  s|uji^ 
of  1884,  that  the  Campimile  should  be  built  so  as  to  ex- 
ceed in  magnificence,  height,  and  excellence  of  workmanship 
whatever  in  that  kind  had  been  achieved  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  utmost  power  and  gieat- 
ness.  The  first  stcme  was  laid,  accordingly,  with  great  pomp^ 
oa  the  18th  of  July  foUowing,  and  the  work  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  and  with  such  costliness  and  utter  disr^^ard  of  ex- 
pense, that  a  citizen  of  Verona,  looking  cm,  exclaimed  that 
the  republic  was  taxing  her  strength  too  far,  that  the  united 
resources  of  two  great  manaichs  would  be  insufficient  to  ccHn- 
I^ete  it ;  a  critidsm  which  the  Signoria  resented  by  confining 
him  for  two  months  in  prison,  and  afterwards  conduetii^ 
him  through  the  public  treasury,  to  teach  Imn  that  the  Flor- 
entines could  build  their  whole  city  of  mEarble,  and  not  one 
poor  steeple  only,  were  thqr  so  inclined." 

I  see  that  The  BuUder^  voL  xi.  page  690,  hm  been  en- 
deavouring to  inspire  the  citizens  of  Leeds  with  some  pride 
of  this  kmd  respecting  their  town-hall.  The  pride  would 
be  well,  but  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  tower  in  question  may 
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not  be  bidlt  on  the  design  there  proposed.^  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  write  a  special  criticism,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  works,  by  the  best  men  living,  are  in  this  age 
abused  without  mercy  by  nameless  critics;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  public,  if  those  who  have  given  their  names 
as  guarantee  for  their  sincerity  never  had  the  courage  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  execution  of  designs  which  appear 
to  them  unworthy. 

DnfMARK  Hill,  l6th  April  1854. 

^  Jin  the  Builder  of  November  12.  1863^  an  illustrftted  article  was  published 
diowing  the  designs  for  the  Town  HslQ  bv  Cuthbert  Brodrick.  The  building  was 
erected  from  his  designs  and  opened  bv  Queen  Victoria  in  1868.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  open  portico  idth  Corinthian  columns^  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  peculiar 
tower,  covered  by  a  dome.] 
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LECTURES   ON   ARCHITECTURE 
AND    PAINTING 

LECTURE  I 

ARCHITECTURE  1 

Delivered  November  1,  1858 

1.  I  THINK  m3rsdf  peeuliariy  happy  in  being  permitted  to 
address  the  oitdzeos  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
teetnre,  Iw  it  is  cme  which,  they  cannot  but  fed,  interests 
them  neariy.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  British  Islands,  Edin- 
burgh is  the  one  which  presents  most  advanti^^es  for  the 
display  of  a  noUe  building;  and  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
sustains  most  injury  in  the  erection  of  a  commonplace  or 
unworthy  one.'  You  are  all  proud  of  your  city;  surely 
you  most  feel  it  a  duty  in  some  sort  to  justify  your  pride ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  yourselves  a  rig^  to  be  proud  of  it. 
That  you  were  bom  under  the  shadow  of  its  two  fantastic 
mountains, — ^that  you  live  idiere  from  your  room  windows 
you  can  trace  the  sh<»es  of  its  glittering  Firth,  are  no 
rightful  subjects  of  pride.  You  did  not  raise  the  moun- 
timB,  nor  dii^  tiie  shores;   and  the  historical  houses  of 

^  [Tbe  following  was  Ruskiii's  Synopsis  of  the  Lecture  in  the  preliminary  an- 

**  Q€n0rQi  OmftrucOm  ^  Dimutk  BuiU^^ 

General  Aspect  of  Edinburgh — Dejjendent  on  its  Houses  more  tiian  its 

Public  Buildings.    Interest  <^  its  Citliens  in  Domestic  Architecture.     FWults 

of  Modem  Houses.    General  Laws  of  Construction,  with  respect  to  Exterior 

Appearance— Rooft — ^Windows-— Doors  and  Porches.    The  Duty  of  Building 

witn  regard  to  Permanenoe.*^ 

*  [Compare  Ruakin's  early  essay  on  the  site  for  the  Scott  Monument,  Vol  L 

p.  268 ;  and  see  two  letters  of  his  addressed  to  the  Edinburgh  Witnea  in  1857  (At 

^tk§  Okaee,  1880,  toL  L  pp.  214-222.] 
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your  Canongate,  and  the  broad  battlements  of  your  castle, 
reflect  honour  upon  you  only  through  your  ancestors.^ 
Before  you  boast  of  your  city,  before  even  you  venture  to 
call  it  yours^  ought  you  not  scrupulously  to  wei^^  the  exact 
share  you  have  had  in  adding  to  it  or  adorning  it,  to  cal- 
culate seriously  the  influence  upon  its  aspect  which  the 
work  of  your  own  hands  has  exercised?  I  do  not  say 
that,  even  when  you  regard  your  city  in  this  scrupulous 
and  testing  spirit,  you  have  not  considerable  ground  iot 
exultation.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  modem  archi- 
tecture, I  am  aware  of  no  streets  which,  in  simplicity  and 
manliness  of  style,  or  general  breadth  and  brightness  of 
effect,  equal  those  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.'  But 
yet  I  am  well  persuaded  that  as  you  traverse  those  streets, 
your  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pride  in  them  are  much  com- 
plicated with  those  which  are  excited  entirely  by  the  siu> 
rounding  scenery.  As  you  walk  up  or  down  G^rge  Street, 
for  instance,  do  you  not  look  eagerly  for  every  opening  to 
the  north  and  south,  which  lets  in  the  lustre  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  or  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Castle  Rock?  Take 
away  the  sea-waves,  and  the  dark  basalt,  and  I  fear  you 
would  find  little  to  interest  you  in  Greoige  Street  by  itsel£ 
Now  I  remember  a  city,  more  nobly  placed  even  than  your 
Edinburgh,  which,  instead  of  the  vaUey  that  you  have  now 
filled  by  lines  of  railroad,  has  a  broad  and  rushing  river 
of  blue  water  sweeping  through  the  heart  of  it;  which,  for 
the  dark  and  solitary  rock  that  bears  your  castle,  has  an 
amphitheatre  of  cliffs  crested  with  cjrpresses  and  olive; 
which,  for  the  two  masses  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  ranges 
of  the  Pentlands,  has  a  chain  of  blue  moimtains  higher 
than  the  haughtiest  peaks  of  your  Highlands;  and  which, 
for  your  far-away  Ben  Ledi  and  Ben  More,  has  the  great 

^r Among  the  ^'historicml  houBes"  of  the  Canongate  are  Moray  Houae^  boilt  bjr 
the  Countess  of  Home  in  1628;  Canoncate  Tolbooth^  ''built  in  1591,  not  ezactlr 
*  pro  pstria  et  posteris,'  but  for  debtors  ;  Panmure  House^  in  which  Adam  Smith 
lived  for  some  tmie ;  and  Qneensberry  House.! 

*  [Compare  again  the  early  essay,  and  the  other  passages  there  noted,  VoL  L 
p.  208.] 
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central  chain  of  the  St.  Gk>thard  Alps :  and  yet,  as  you  go 
out  of  the  gates,  and  walk  in  the  suburban  streets  of  that 
city — I  mean  Verona — ^the  eye  never  seeks  to  rest  on  that 
external  scenery,  however  gorgeous;  it  does  not  look  for 
the  gaps  between  the  houses,  as  you  do  here;  it  may  for 
a  few  moments  follow  the  broken  line  of  the  great  Alpine 
battlements;  but  it  is  only  where  they  form  a  background 
for  other  battlements,  built  by  the  hand  of  man.  There 
is  no  necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the  blue  river  or  the  burn- 
ing hills.  The  heart  and  eye  have  enough  to  do  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  itself;  they  are  contented  there;  nay, 
they  sometimes  turn  from  the  natural  scenery,  as  if  too 
savage  and  solitary,  to  dwell  with  a  deeper  interest  on  the 
palace  walls  that  cast  their  shade  upon  the  streets,  and  the 
crowd  of  towers  that  rise  out  of  that  shadow  into  the  depth 
of  the  sky.^ 

2.  That  is  a  city  to  be  proud  of,  indeed^  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  architectural  dignity  which  you  should  aim  at,  in 
what  you  add  to  Edinburgh  or  rebuild  in  it.  For  remem- 
ber, you  must  either  help  your  scenery  or  destroy  it;  what- 
ever you  do  has  an  effect  of  one  kind  or  the  other;  it  is 
never  indifferent.  But,  above  all,  remember  that  it  is  chiefly 
by  private,  not  by  pubUc,  effort  that  your  city  must  be 

'  [Raskin  here  begins  to  fulfil  the  intentions  he  had  formed^  when  at  Verona  in 
1861  and  1862^  to  celebrate  in  fitting  language  the  city  which  he  loved  so  intensely. 
On  rerisiting  it  in  1851  he  writes  to  his  &ther : — 

'^  {AuguH  30.)— Verona  looks  lovelier  than  ever^  or  nobler  is  a  better  word. 
Every  time  I  come  it  makes  a  most  profound  impression  on  me,  and  1  long 
more  and  more  to  have  Hunt  or  Millais,  or  some  such  patiently  imitative 
man^  to  paint  me  the  whole  city  brick  by  brick.  .  .  .  One  of  the  strangest 
thincs  to  me  is  its  continual  n$wM$9;  it  is  only  eighteen  months  since  I 
was  here^  yet  I  feel  as  if  my  mind  had  advanced,  and  as  if  every  scene 
had  now  another  story  to  tell  me,  so  that  I  should  like  to  go  over  the 
whole  town  again,  and  again  examine  every  ornament.  I  should  never, 
never  have  done." 

**  {September  1.)—.  .  .  Certainly  Verona  is  the  finest  thing  in  Italy  for 

general  sentiment     Venice  is  pander  and  richer,  but  not  so  pure  in  mling 

or  so  lovely  in  grouping.     May  it  long  be  s^red  !     I  tremble  at  every 

fissure  in  the  walb,  nnd  6incy  them  wider  and  wider  every  vear." 

So,  again,  on  returning  in  the  following  spring  he  finds  Verona  "  more  and  more 

lovely  every  time  "  (June  2),  and  says  («nine  4),  '^  if  I  can  put  anv  of  my  impressions 

of  Verona  into  good  language,  they  will  be  worth  reading."    He  made  many  such 

sttempts ;  see,  e.g.,  Verma  and  iU  Rwere,  A  Joy  for  Ener^  %  76,  and  Fwe  Clavigera, 

Letter  84 ;  for  other  references,  see  General  Index.  J 
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adorned.^  It  does  not  matter  how  many  beautiful  public 
buQdings  you  possess,  if  they  are  not  suppwted  by,  and  in 
harmony  with,  the  {Hrivate  houses  of  the  town.  Neither  the 
mind  nor  the  eye  will  acc^  a  new  cc^^^e,  or  a  new 
hospital,  or  a  new  institution,  for  a  city.  It  is  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  the  Princes  Street,  and  the  High  Stoeet  that  are 
Edinbur^.  It  is  in  your  own  private  houses  that  the  real 
majesty  of  Edinburgh  must  consist;  and,  y/hut  is  more,  it 
must  be  by  your  own  personal  interest  that  the  style  of 
the  architecture  which  rises  around  you  must  be  principally 
guided.  Do  not  think  tibat  you  can  have  good  ardiiteeture 
merely  by  payii^  for  it.  It  is  not  by  subsmlHng  liberally 
for  a  large  building  once  in  forty  years  that  you  can  call  up 
architects  and  inq>iration.  It  is  <Hily  l^  active  and  syuk- 
pathetic  attraiion  to  the  domestic  and  every-day  work  which 
is  done  for  each  of  you,  that  you  can  educate  either  your- 
selves to  the  £eelii^,  or  your  builders  to  the  doing,  of  what 
is  truly  great 

8.  Well,  but,  you  will  answer,  you  cannot  feel  interested 
in  architecture:  you  do  not  care  about  it,  and  cannot  caie 
about  it  I  know  you  cannot.  About  such  architecture  as 
is  built  nowadays,  no  mortal  ever  did  or  could  care.*  Yoti 
do  not  feel  interested  in  hearing  the  same  thipg  over  and 
over  again ; — why  do  you  suppose  you  can  feel  interested  in 
ifedng  the  same  thing  over  and  ova:  again,  were  that  thing 
even  the  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world?  Now,  you 
all  know  the  kind  of  window  which  you  usually  build  in 
Edinburgh:  here  is  an  example  of  the  head  of  one  (fig.  1), 
a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  lidd  across  from  side  to 
side,  with  bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  £eu^,  the  simplest  form  it 
is  possible  to  buUd.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  form;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  manly  and  vigorous,  and  has  a  certain 
dignity  in  its  utter  refiisaJ  of  ornament.  But  I  cannot  say 
it  is  entertaining.    How  many  v^dows  {urecisely  of  this  form 

>  [Soj  in  SUmei  of  Venice,  vol.  L,  Raskin  says  that  ''every  home  in  every  street 
of  every  city  ought  to  be  good  arehitecture  " :  see  Vol  IX.  p.  289.1 

*  [With  §§  3,  4,  compare  SUmee  i^  Venice,  vol  iL  ch.  vi.  §  28  (Vol.  X,  p.  206).] 
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d6  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ? 
I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the  town,  but  I 
counted  them  this  morning  along  this  very  Queen  Street, 
in  which  your  Hall  is ;  ^  and  on  tlie  one  side  of  that  street, 
there  are  of  these  windows,  absolutdy  similar  to  this  ex- 
ample, and  altogether  devoid  of  any  relief  by  decoration,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-eight.*  And  your  decorations  are  just 
as  monotonous  as  your  simplicities.     How  many  Corinthian 


n 
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and  Doric  columns  do  you  think  there  are  in  your  banks, 
and  post-offices,  institutions,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  one 
exactly  like  another  ? — ^and  yet  you  expect  to  be  interested  1 
Nay,  but,  you  will  answer  me  again,  we  see  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  and  violets  and  roses,  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
do  not  tire  of  them}  Whatl  did  you  ever  see  one  simrise 
like  another?  does  not  Gk)d  vary  His  clouds  for  you  every 
morning  and  every  night?  though,  indeed,  there  is  enough 

*  Inoladi^g  York  Place,  And  Picavdy  Place,  but  liot  counting  any  window 
which  haa  mouldings. 

^  [Qu6en  Street  Hall,  where  the  lectures  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  were 
aeUrerad.] 

*  [Compare  here  SUmet  of  Venice,  vol.  il  eh.  vi.  §  29  (Vol.  X.  p.  207) ;  and  for 
references  to  passages  dealing  with  variety  in  nature,  see  General  Index.] 
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in  the  disappearing  and  appearing  of  the  great  orb  above 
the  rolling  of  the  world,  to  interest  all  of  us,  one  would 
think,  for  as  many  times  as  we  shall  see  it;  and  yet  the 
aspect  of  it  is  changed  for  us  daily.  You  see  violets  and 
roses  often,  and  are  not  tired  of  them.  True  1  but  you  did 
not  oft;en  see  two  roses  alike,  or,  if  you  did,  you  took  care 
not  to  put  them  beside  each  other  in  the  same  nosegay,  for 
fear  your  nosegay  should  be  uninteresting;  and  yet  you 
think  you  can  put  150,000  square  windows  side  by  side  in 
the  same  streets,  and  still  be  interested  by  them.  Why,  if 
I  were  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  for  the 
single  hour  you  are  going  to  let  me  talk  to  you,  would  you 
listen  to  me?  and  yet  you  let  your  architects  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  for  three  centuries,  and  expect 
to  be  interested  by  their  architecture;  with  a  farther  dis- 
advantage on  the  side  of  the  builder,  as  compared  with  the 
speaker,  that  my  wasted  words  would  cost  you  but  little, 
but  his  wasted  stones  have  cost  you  no  small  part  of  your 
incomes. 

4.  "Well,  but,"  you  still  think  within  yourselves,  "it  is 
not  right  that  architecture  should  be  interesting.  It  is  a 
very  grand  thing,  this  architecture,  but  essentially  unenter- 
taining.  It  is  its  duty  to  be  dull,  it  is  monotonous  by  law : 
it  cannot  be  correct  and  yet  amusing." 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  so.  All  things  thtat  are  worth 
doing  in  art,  are  interesting  and  attractive  when  they  are 
done.  There  is  no  law  of  right  which  consecrates  dulness. 
The  proof  of  a  tiling's  being  right  is,  that  it  has  power  over 
the  heart;  tliat  it  excites  us,  wins  us,  or  helps  us.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  has  influence  over  all,  but  it  has  over  a 
large  class,  one  kind  of  art  being  fit  for  one  class,  and 
another  for  another;  and  there  is  no  goodness  in  art  which 
is  independent  of  the  power  of  pleasing.  Yet,  do  not  mis- 
take me;  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
neglect  of  the  best  art,  or  delight  in  the  worst,  just  as 
many  men  neglect  nature,  and  feed  upon  what  is  artificial 
and  base;  but  I  mean,  that  all  good  art  has  the  capacity 


11. 


Fig.l 


Window   in   Oakham   Castle. 
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of  pleadngf  if  people  will  attend  to  it ;  that  there  is  no  law 
against  its  pleasing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  wrong 
either  in  the  spectator  or  the  art,  when  it  ceases  to  please. 
Now,  therefore,  if  you  feel  that  your  present  school  of 
architecture  is  unattractive  to  you,  I  say  there  is  something 
wrong,  either  in  the  architecture  or  in  you;  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  I  mean  to  flatter  you  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  wrong  is  not  in  you,  but  in  the  architecture.  Look 
at  this  for  a  moment  (fig.  2) ;  ^  it  is  a  window  actually  exist- 
ing— a  window  of  an  English  domestic  building  * — a  window 
built  six  hundred  years  ago.  You  will  not  tell  me  you  have 
no  pleasure  in  looking  at  this;  or  that  you  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  become  interested  in  the  art  which  produced 
it;  or  that,  if  every  window  in  your  streets  were  of  some 
such  form,  with  perpetual  change  in  their  ornaments,  you 
would  pass  up  and  down  the  street  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  now,  when  your  windows  are  of  this  form  (fig.  1). 
Can  you  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  architect  was  a 
greater  or  wiser  man  who  built  this,  than  he  who  built 
that?  or  that  in  the  arrangement  of  these  dull  and  monoto- 
nous stones  there  is  more  wit  and  sense  than  you  can  pene- 
trate? Believe  me,  the  wrong  is  not  in  you;  you  would 
all  like  the  best  things  best,  if  you  only  saw  them.  What 
is  wrong  in  you  is  your  temper,  not  your  taste;  your 
patient  and  trustful  temper,  which  lives  in  houses  whose 
architectiure  it  takes  for  granted,  and  subscribes  to  public 
edifices  fix>m  which  it  derives  no  enjoyment. 

5.  "Well,  but  what  are  we  to  do?"  you  will  say  to 
me;  "we  cannot  make  architects  of  ourselves."*  Pardon 
me,  you  can — and  you  ought.      Architecture  is  an  art  for 

*  Oakham  CasUe.  I  have  enlarged  this  illustration  from  Mr.  Hudson 
Tamer's  admirable  work  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  England.^ 

^  [Here  priuted  as  Plate  II.] 

*  \8ofne  AceouiU  qf  Domutic  Architecture  in  Enffiand/ram  the  Conquest  to  the  end 
^  the  I2th  Century,  by  T.  Hudson  Turner,  1851.  Tbe  window^  from  the  Hall 
of  Oakham  Castle^  hoeM  p.  30.  For  another  reference  to  tbe  book^  see  below^ 
p.  140  a.] 
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all  men  to  learn,  becau^  di  are  concemcfd  with  it;  and 
it  iis  so  simple,  that  thei*e  is  no  excuse  for  not  bein^  ac- 
quainted with  its  primary  rules,  any  taore  ttian  fOr  igUOT- 
ance  of  grafmmair  or  of  spelling,  which  are  both  of  them 
far  more  difficult  sciencies.  Far  less  trouble  than  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  how  to  play  cfhess,  or  whist,  or  golf,  tolerably, 
—far  less  than  a  schoolboy  takes  to  win  iht  meanest  priz6 
of  the  passmg  year,  would  Acquaint  you  with  all  the  main 
principles  of  the  constructidn  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  I 
believe  you  would  hardly  find  the  study  less  amusing.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  one  or  two  broad  principles 
which  need  only  be  stated  to  be  understood  and  accepted; 
and  those  I  mean  to  lay  before  you,  with  your  permission, 
beftjre  you  leave  this  room/ 

6.  You  must  all,  of  course,  have  observed  that  the  prin- 
cipal distinctions  between  existing  styles  of  architecture  de- 
pend on  their  niethods  of  roofing  any  space,  as  a  window  or 
door  for  instance,  or  a  space  between  pillars ;  *  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  character  of  Greek  architecture,  and  of  all  that  is 
derived  from  it,  depends  on  its  roofing  a  space  with  a  single 
stone  laid  from  side  to  side ;  the  character  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  of  all  derived  from  it,  depends  on  its  roofing 
spaces  with  round  arches ;  and  the  character  of  Gk)thic  archi- 
tecture depends  on  its  roofing  spaces  with  pointed  arches,  or 
gables.  I  need  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  follow  out  for 
you  the  mode  in  which  tlie  Greek  system  of  architecture 
is  derived  from  the  horizontal  lintel;  but  I  ought  perhaps 
to  explain,  that  by  Roman  architecture  I  do  not  mean  that 
spurious  condition  of  temple  form  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  luscious  imitation  of  the  Greek;  1but  I  mean  that 
architecture  in  which  the  Roman  spirit  truly  manifested 
itself,  the  magnificent  vaidtings  of  the  aqueduct  and  the 
bath,  and  the  colossal  heaping  of  the  rough  stones  in  the 

^  [On  the  fiicility  of  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  of  architecture,  and 
of  acquiring  Judgment  On  its  merits,  see  Stone*  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  64) ; 
on  architecture  as  a  suhject  of  general  concern^  see  ibid,,  pp.  9,  4^] 

'  [See  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  suhject,  Stonee  qf  Venice,  rol.  L  (VoL  IX 
pp.76j«9.)] 
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lurches  of  the  amphitheatre;  an  architecture  full  of  expres* 
sion  of  gigantic  power  and  strength  of  will,  and  from  which 
are  directly  derived  all  our  most  impressive  early  buildings, 
called,  as  you  know,  by  various  antiquaries,  Saxon,  Norman, 
or  Romanesque.  Now  the  first  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is,  that  the  Greek  system,  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of 
constructicm,  is  wef^  and  barbarous  compared  with  the  two 
others.^  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  large  window  or 
door,  such  as  fig.  1,  if  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  single 
laige  and  long  stone  you  may  indeed  roof  it  in  the  Qreek 
manner,  as  you  have  done  here,  with  comparative  security; 
but  it  is  alwa3rs  expensive  to  obtain  and  to  raise  to  their 
place  stones  <^  this  large  size,  and  in  many  places  nearly 
impossible  to  obtain  them  at  all :  and  if  you  have  not  ^uch 
stones,  and  still  insist  upon  roofing  the  space  in  the  Greek 
way,  that  is  to  say,  upon  having  a  square  window,  you 
must  do  it  by  the  miserably  feeble  adjust- 
ment of  bricks,  fig.  8.*  You  are  well  aware, 
of  course,  that  this  latter  is  the  usual  way 
in  which   such   windows   are   now   built   in  ^, 

England;  you  are  fortunate  enough  here  in 
the  north  to  be  able  to  obtain  single  stones,  and  this  cir- 
cimistance  alone  gives  a  considerable  degree  of  grandeur  to 
your  buildings.  But  in  all  cases,  and  however  built,  you 
cannot  but  see  in  a  moment  that  this  cross  bar  is  weak  and 
imperfect.  It  ipay  be  strong  enough  for  all  immediate  in- 
tents and  purposes,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  be: 
however  well  the  house  is  built,  it  will  still  not  stand  so  long 
as  if  it  had  been  better  constructed ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
day  passes  but  you  may  see  some  rent  or  flaw  in  bad  build- 
ings of  this  kind.  You  may  see  one  whenever  you  choose, 
in  one  of  your  most  costly,  and  most  ugly  bidldings,  the 

*  On  this  subject,  s^e  The  Builder,  vol.  xL  p.  70g.< 

^  rConpare  8iome8  qf  Venice,  vol.  u.  ch.  viL  S  47  (Vol.  X.  p.  812).] 

'  [NovMiber  Id,  18M ;  an  urticlc  referring  to  the  fidi  oi  a  house  in  course  of 

eteetton,  end  illnstmting  liie  weakness  of  the  method  of  construction  shown  in  Fig.  3 

here.] 
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great  church  witli  the  dome,  at  the  end  of  G^eorge  Street* 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  building  with  a  principal  entrance  so 
utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive ;  and  it  is  as  weak  as  it  is 
ghastly.  The  huge  horizontal  lintel  above  the  door  is  already 
split  right  through.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  tiie  evil :  the  pieces  of  building  that  you  see  are  all 
carefully  done;  it  is  in  the  parts  that  are  to  be  concealed 
by  paint  and  plaster  that  the  bad  building  of  the  day  is 
thoroughly  committed.  The  main  mischief  lies  in  the 
strange  devices  that  are  used  to  support  the  long  horizontal 
cross  beams  of  our  larger  apartments  and  shops,  and  the 
framework  of  imseen  walls;  girders  and  ties  of  cast  iron, 
and  props  and  wedges,  and  laths  nailed  and  bolted  together, 
on  marvellously  scientific  principles;  so  scientific,  that  every 
now  and  tlien,  when  some  tender  reparation  is  undertaken 
by  the  imconscious  householder,  the  whole  house  crashes 
into  a  heap  of  ruin,  so  total,  that  the  jury  which  sits  on 
the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  tell  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  it,  and  returns  a  dim  verdict  of  accidental 
death.' 

^  rst  George's  EtUblisbed  Church  at  the  Charlotte  Square  end  of  George  Street, 
completed  in  1814  from  the  design  of  Robert  Reid  at  a  cost  of  £33,000.  The 
entrance  consists  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a  portico  36  feet  high.  The  dome 
is  48  feet  across  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  height  to  the  top  of  which  ia 
160  feet] 

'  [In  the  MS. — and  possibly  in  the  lecture  as  delivered— this  passage  was  more 
elaborated,  and  was  illustrated  by  sketches : — 

''The  other  day  I  was  watching  the  erection  of  some  houses  for  shops 
in  a  suburb  of  London — shops  that  were  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  have  large  plate-glass  in  their  windows,  and  magnificent 
Greek  cornices  above  them.  Now,  how  do  you  suppose  those  shops  and  the 
houses  above  them  were  built?  .  .  .  There  were  first  small  square  pillara 
of  brick  built  up  to  the  height  of  the  shop  of  as  bad  bricks  as  could  be  got 
for  money ;  ana  on  the  top  of  these  pillars  was  laid  a  single  flat  paving-stone 
.  .  .  [reference  to  sketch],  and  then  from  pillars  was  laid  a  cross  beiun,  but 
economy  was  so  strictly  studied  in  this  matter  that  the  shortest  beams  were 
chosen  which  could  possibly  answer  the  purpose ;  so  shcnrt  that,  being  lud 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  the  hold  here  which  they  had  upon  the  flat  stone  was 
literally  not  more  than  two  inches— hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  a  little 
distance  .  .  .  [reference  to  another  sketch].  Now,  observe,  above  these 
beams  was  to  come  the  grand  Greek  cornice— a  little  bit  of  the  sublime  firt 
orders — in  stucco;  accordinglv,  here  the  bricks  were  not  to  be  seen,  and 
both  the  bricks  and  brickwork  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be  /iotti%.  .  .  . 
Then,  above  this  row  of  bad  brickwork  were  laid  some  more  flat  stones, 
about  two  inches  thick,  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  and  form  a  sort  of 
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7.  Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  the  other  day?^  Some  dozen 
of  men  crushed  up  among  the  splinters  of  the  scaffolding  in 
an  instant,  nobody  knew  why.  All  the  engineers  declare 
the  scaffolding  to  have  been  erected  on  the  best  principles, — 
that  the  £Edl  of  it  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  were  all  meteoric  stones.  The  jury  go 
to  Sydenham  and  look  at  the  heap  of  shattered  bolts  and 
girders,  and  come  back  as  wise  as  they  went.  Accidental 
death  1  Yes,  verily ;  the  lives  of  all  those  dozen  of  men  had 
been  hanging  for  months  at  the  mercy  of  a  flaw  in  an  inch  orx 
two  of  cast  iron.  Very  accidental  indeed  1  Not  the  less  piti- 
able. I  grant  it  not  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  raise  scaffolding 
to  the  height  of  the  Crystal  Palace  without  incurring  some 
danger,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  your  houses  should  all 
be  nothing  but  scaffolding.  The  common  system  of  support 
of  walls  over  shops  is  now  nothing  but  permanent  scaffold^ 
ing ;  part  of  iron,  part  of  wood,  part  of  brick :  in  its  skele- 
ton state  awfiil  to  behold ;  the  weight  of  three  or  four  stories 
of  wall  resting  sometimes  on  two  or  three  pillars  of  the  size 
of  gas  pipes,  sometimes  on  a  single  cross  beam  of  wood,  laid 
across  from  party  wall  to  party  wall  in  the  Greek  manner. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  at  this  moment  of  a  vast  heap 

balcony ;  and  above  all  this  was  built  the  entire  heijj^ht  of  a  three-storied 
house,  the  whole  weight  of  the  walls  resting  on  this  single  beam  which  had 
not  two  inches  of  bom  at  each  end ;  and  the  timbers  of  the  first  floor  being 
let  into  it  also,  so  that  literally  the  whole  house  with  its  inhabitants  de- 
ptmded  on  this  two  inches  of  timber-hold,  like  a  man  dinging  by  his  fingers' 
ends  to  a  precipice.  But  now  mark  the  consequences.  It  is  indeed  prorable 
that  the  two-inch  hold  will  be  found  enough  for  its  work,  so  long  as  no 
casualty  happens  to  the  house ;  but  let  fifty  years  pass  by ;  let  a  new  drain 
be  opened  or  a  well  dug  near  one  of  the  brick  pillars;  let  the  slightest 
settiement  of  one  of  those  pillars  take  place,  the  timber  slips  from  its  hold, 
and  in  an  instant  the  house  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  ...  Or  suppose  no  such 
calamities  happen,  but  the  house  prolongs  its  tottering  existence  in  a 
plastered  peace — ^for  a  century  or  so.  By  that  time,  at  the  latest,  the  wretched 
work  of  it  begins  to  give  way,  the  floors  slope  and  bulge,  long  rambling 
cracks  show  themselves  through  all  the  external  stucco,  and  reparation  after 
reparation  is  made,  and  botch  after  botch,  until  the  bouse  has  cost  more  than 
would  have  built  two  of  its  siase,  and  at  last  the  surveyor  of  the  district 
condemns  it  as  unsafe,  and  it  is  pulled  down  for  materials.  That  will  be  the 
history  of  nearly  every  house  we  build  in  these  da3rs  of  civilization."] 
^  [See  the  Timef,  August  16,  17,  18,  1853;  portion  of  the  main  transept  gave 
way,  killing  and  wounding  nearly  forty  men.] 
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of  splinters  in  the  Borough  Road,  close  to  St  George's, 
Southwark,  in  the  road  between  my  own  house  and  Liondon. 
I  had  passed  it  the  day  before,  a  goodly  shop  firont,  and 
sufficient  house  above,  with  a  few  repairs  undertaken  in  the 
shop  before  opening  a  new  business.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress had  found  it  dusty  that  afternoon,  and  went  out  to 
tea.  When  tliey  came  back  in  the  evening,  they  found 
their  whole  house  in  the  form  of  a  heap  of  bricks  blocking 
the  roadway,  with  a  party  of  men  dicing  out  their  cook. 
But  I  do  not  insist  on  casualties  like  these,  disgraceftil  to 
us  as  they  are,  for  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  possible  to  build 
a  perfectly  secure  house  or  a  secure  window  in  the  Greek 
manner;  but  the  sunple  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  obtain  in 
the  cross  lintel  the  same  amount  of  strength  which  you  can 
obtain  in  a  pointed  arch,  you  must  go  to  an  inun^isely 
greater  cost  in  stone  or  in  labour.  Stonehenge  is  strong 
enough,  but  it  takes  some  trouble  to  build  in  the  manner 
of  Stonehenge :  and  Stonehenge  itself  is  not  so  strong  as  an 
arch  of  the  Colosseum.  You  could  not  raise  a  cirole  of 
four  Stonehenges,  one  over  the  other,  with  safety;  and  as 
it  is»  more  of  the  cross-stones  are  fallen  upon  the  plain  of 
Sarum  than  arches  rent  away,  except  by  the  hand  of  man, 
from  the  mighty  cirole  of  Rome.  But  I  waste  words; — 
your  own  common  sense  must  show  you  in  a  moment  that 
this  is  a  weak  form ;  and  there  is  not  at  this  instant  a  single 
street  in  London  where  some  house  could  not  be  pointed 
out  with  a  flaw  running  through  its  brickwork,  and  repairs 
rendered  necessary  in  consequence,  merely  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  this  bad  form ;  and  that  our  builders  know  so 
well,  that  in  myriads  of  instances  you  find  them  actually 
throwing  concealed  arches  above  the  horizontal  lintels  to 
take  the  weight  off  them;  and  the  gabled  decoration,  at 
the  top  of  some  Palladian  windows,  is  merely  the  orna- 
mental form  resulting  from  a  bold  device  of  the  old  Roman 
builders  to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

8.  But  there  is  a  farther  reason    for  our  adopting  the 
pointed  arch  than  its  being  the  strongest  form;   it  is  also 
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the  most  beautiful  fbrm  in  which  a  window  or  door-head 
can  be  built«  Not  tlie  most  beautiful  because  it  is  the 
str(»igest;  but  most  beautiful,  because  its  form  is  one  of 
those  which,  as  we  know  by  its  frequent  opcmrence  in 
the  woric  of  Nature  around  us,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Deity  to  be  an  everlasting  source  of  pleasure  to  the  human 
mind 

Gather  a  branch  from  any  of  the  trees  Qr  flowers  to 
which  the  earth  owes  its  principal  beauty.  You  will  find 
that  every  one  of  its  leaves  is  terminated,  more  or  less,  in 
the  form  of  the  pointed  arch;  and  to  that  form  owes  its 
grace  .and  character.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  a  spray  of 
the  tree  which  so  gracefully  adorns  your  Scottish  glens 
and  crags — ^there  is  no  lovelier  in  the  world — ^the  common 
ash.^  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  clusters  of  leaves  which  form 
the  extremity  of  one  of  its  young  shoots  (fig.  4);  and,^ 
by  the  way,  it  will  furnish  us  with  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  another  error  in  modem  architecr* 
tural  systems.    You  know  how  fond  modem  ^ 

architects,  like  foolish  n^xlem  politicians,  are  ^  r 

<rf   their   equalities,*  and    similarities;    how       w ^  ^ 
necessary  they  thick  it  that  each  part  of  a      ^' 


/ 


^ 


building  should    be   like  every  other    part.  >k 

Now    Nature    abhors    eqqality,    and    simili*  ^  ^ 

tude,  just  as  much  as  foolish  men  love  them.  j^  5 

You  will  find  that  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of 
the  ash  are  composed  of  four  *  green  stalks  bearing  leaves, 
springing  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  if  seen  from  above,  as  in 
fig.  H,  and  at  first  you  will  suppose  the  four  arms  of  the 

*  Sonetinea  of  six ;  that  is  to  B%y,  they  spring  in  pidra ;  only  the  tw^ 
uppermost  pairSj  sometimes  the  thret  uppermost,  spring  so  close  together  i^ 
to  appear  oqe  cluster. 

1  [For  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  ash  leaf,  see  Modem  Painten,  vol.  t.  pt  ri. 

'  [F^r  a  note  collecting  some  of  Rusldn's  many  refsrancea  to  political  eauality^ 
■ee  Vol  XI.  p.  260.  The  references  to  the  principle,  in  nature  and  in  art,  of  diversity 
m  symmetry,  ai^  yet  move  n^marous  s  see  Genen)  Ii|deiF>  ^  "  Symmetry."] 
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cross  are  equal  But  look  more  dosely,  and  you  will  find 
that  two  opposite  arms  or  stalks  have  only  five  leaves  each, 
and  the  other  two  have  seven;  or  else,  two  have  seven, 
and  the  other  two  nine;  but  always  one  pair  of  stalks  has 
two  leaves  more  than  the  other  pair.  Sometimes  the  tree 
gets  a  little  puzzled,  and  forgets  which  is  to  be  the  longest 
stalk,  and  begins  with  a  stem  for  seven  leaves  where 
it  should  have  nine,  and  then  recollects  itself  at  the  last 
minute,  and  puts  on  another  leaf  in  a  great  hurry,  and  so 
produces  a  stalk  with  eight  leaves ;  but  all  this  care  it  takes 
merely  to  keep  itself  out  of  equalities ;  and  all  its  grace  and 
power  of  pleasing  are  owing  to  its  doing  so,  together  with 
the  lovely  curves  in  which  its  stalks,  thus  arranged,  spring 
from  the  main  bough.  Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  their  arrange- 
ment merely,  but  fig.  4  is  the  way  in  which  you  are  most 
likely  to  see  them :  and  observe,  they  spring  fix)m  the 
stalk  precisely  as  a  Gothic  vaulted  roof  springs,  each  stalk 
representing  a  rib  of  the  roof,  and  the  leaves  its  crossing 
stones;  and  the  beauty  of  each  of  those  leaves  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  its  terminating  in  the  Gk)thic  form,  the 
pointed  arch.  Now  do  you  think  you  would  have  liked 
your  ash  trees  as  well,  if  Nature  had  taught  them  Greek, 
and  shown  them  how  to  grow  according  to  the  received 
Attic  architectural  rules  of  right  ?  I  will  try  you.  Here 
is  a  cluster  of  ash  leaves,  which  I  have  grown  expressly 
for  you  on  Greek  principles  (fig.  6,  Plate  III.).  How  do 
you  like  it? 

9.  Observe,  I  have  played  you  no  trick  in  this  com- 
parison. It  is  perfectly  fair  in  all  respects.  I  have  merely 
substituted  for  the  beautiful  spring  of  the  (rothic  vaulting 
in  the  ash  bough,  a  cross  lintel;  and  then,  in  order  to  raise 
the  leaves  to  the  same  height,  I  introduce  vertical  columns; 
and  I  make  the  leaves  square-headed  instead  of  pointed, 
and  their  lateral  ribs  at  right  angles  with  the  central  rib, 
instead  of  sloping  from  it.  I  have,  indeed,  only  given  yoo 
two  boughs  instead  of  four;  because  the  perspective  of  the 
crossing  ones  coidd  not  have  been  given  without  confusing 
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Spray  of  Ash-tree,  and  Improyement  of  the 
same  on  Greek  Principles. 
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the  %ure;  but  I  imagine  you  have  quite  enough  of  them 
as  it  is. 

"Nay,  but,**  some  of  you  instantly  answer,  "if  we  had 
been  as  long  accustomed  to  square-leaved  ash  trees  as  we 
have  been  to  sharp-leaved  ash  trees,  we  should  like  them 
just  as  well/*  Do  not  think  it.  Are  you  not  much  more 
accustomed  to  grey  whinstone  and  brown  sandstone  than  you 
are  to  rubies  or  emeralds?  and  yet  will  you  tell  me  you 
think  them  as  beautiful?  Are  you  not  more  accustomed 
to  the  ordinary  voices  of  men  than  to  the  perfect  accents 
of  sweet  singing?  yet  do  you  not  instantly  declare  the 
song  to  be  loveliest?  Examine  well  the  channels  of  your 
admiration,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are,  in  verity,  as 
unchangeable  as  the  channels  of  your  heart's  blood;  that 
just  as  by  the  pressure  of  a  bandage,  or  by  unwholesome  I 
and  perpetual  action  of  some  part  of  the  body,  that  blood 
may  be  wasted  or  arrested,  and  in  its  stagnancy  cease  to 
nourish  the  frame,  or  in  its  disturbed  flow  affect  it  with 
incurable  disease,  so  also  admiration  itself  may,  by  the 
bandages  of  fashion,  bound  close  over  the  eyes  and  the 
arteries  of  the  soul,  be  arrested  in  its  natiuul  pidse  and 
healthy  flow;  but  that  wherever  the  artificial  pressure  is 
removed,  it  will  return  into  that  bed  which  has  been 
traced  for  it  by  the  finger  of  God.' 

10.  Consider  this  subject  well,  and  you  will  find  that 
custom  has  indeed  ho  real  influence  upon  our  feelings  of 
the  beautiful,  except  in  dulling  and  checking  them;^  that 
is  to  say,  it  will  and  does,  as  we  advance  in  years,  deaden 
in  some  degree  our  enjoyment  of  all  beauty,  but  it  in  no 
wise  influences  our  determination  of  what  is  beautiftil,  and 
what  is  not.  You  see  the  broad  blue  sky  every  day  over 
your  heads;  but  you  do  not  for  that  reason  determine  blue 
to  be  less  or  more  beautiful  than  you  did  at  first;  you 
are   unaccustomed  to  see   stones  as  blue  as   the  sapphire, 

^  FExodns  xzxi.  18 ;  Deateronomy  ix.  10^  etc.] 

'  [On  the  sabject  of  this  §  10,  compare  Modem  PahUers,  vol.  iL  sec.  i.  ch.  iv. 
(Vol.  iV^p.  67-75),  and  the  additional  passages  from  the  MS.  in  the  same  volume. 
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but  you  do  not  for  that  reason  think  the  sapphire  less 
beautiful  than  other  stones.  The  blue  colour  is  everlast- 
ingly appointed  by  the  Deity  to  be  a  source  of  delight; 
and  whether  seen  perpetually  over  your  head,  or  crystal- 
lised once  in  a  thousand  years  into  a  single  and  incompar- 
able stone,  your  acknowledgment  of  its  beauty  is  equally 
natural,  simple,  and  instantaneous.  Pardon  me  for  ^igag- 
ing  you  in  a  metaphysical  discussion;  for  it  is  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  all  archi- 
tectural principles  that  I  should  fully  convince  you  of 
this  great  truth,  and  that  I  should  quite  do  away  with 
the  various  objections  to  it,  which  I  suppose  must  arise  in 
yoiu"  minds.  Of  these  there  is  one  more  which  I  must 
briefly  meet.  You  know  how  much  confusion  has  been 
introduced  into  the  subject  of  criticism,  by  reference  to 
the  power  of  Association  over  the  human  heart;  you  know 
how  often  it  has  been  said  that  custom  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  because  it  endears 
so  many  objects  to  the  affections.  But,  once  for  all, 
observe  that  the  powers  of  association  and  of  beauty  are 
two  entirely  distinct  powers,  —  as  distinct,  for  instance, 
as  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  electricity.  These  forces 
may  act  together,  or  may  neutralise  one  another,  but  are 
not  for  that  reason  to  be  supposed  the  same  force ;  and  the 
charm  of  association  will  sometimes  enhance,  and  some- 
times entirely  oveipower,  that  of  beauty;  but  you  must  not 
confound  the  two  together.  You  love  many  things  because 
you  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  are  pained  by  many 
things  because  they  are  strange  to  you;  but  that  does  not 
make  the  accustomed  sight  more  beautiful,  or  the  strange 
one  less  sa  The  well-known  object  may  be  dearer  to  you, 
or  you  may  have  discovered  charms  in  it  which  others 
cannot;  but  the  charm  was  there  before  you  discovered 
it,  only  needing  time  and  love  to  perceive  it.  You  love 
your  friends  and  relations  more  than  all  the  world  besifle, 
and  may  perceive  beauties  in  their  faces  which  others  qan- 
not  perceive ;  but  you  feel  that  you  would  be  ridiculous  in 
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allowing  yoursdves  to  l^ink  them  the  most  beautiful  per- 
sons in  tJie  worid:  you  acknowledge  that  the  real  beafffty 
of  the  human  countenance  depends  on  fixed  laws  of  form 
and  expression,  and  not  on  the  atffection  you  bew  to  it,  or 
the  degree  in  Ivhich  you  are  familiarised  with  it:  and  so 
does  Hie  beauty  of  all  other  e!xistences. 

11.  Now,  therefore,  I  think  that,  without  the  risk  of 
any  farther  serious  objection  occurring  to  j^u,  I  may  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, — ^that  beauty  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Deity  to  be  one  of  the  elements  by  which 

I  the  human  soul  is  continually  sustained;  it  k  therefore  to 
j  be  foimd  more  or  less  in  all  natural  objects,  but  in  order 
i  tiiat  we  may  not  satiate  ourselves  with  it,  and  weary  of  it, 
i  it  is  rarely  granted  to  us  in  its  utmost  degrees.  When 
I  we  see  it  in  those  utmost  degrees,  we  are  attracted  to 
1  it  strongly,  and  remember  it  long,  as  in  the  case  of  singu- 
I  larly  beautiftil  scenery,  or  a  beautiful  countenance.  On  the 
other  hand,  absolute  ugliness  is  admitted  as  rarely  as  per- 
fect beauty;  but  degrees  of  it  more  or  less  distinct  are 
associated  with  whatever  has  the  nature  of  death  and  sin, 
just  as  beauty  is  associated  with  what  has  the  nature  of 
virtue  and  of  life.* 

12.  Tthis  being  so,  you  see  that  when  the  relative  beauty 
of  any  particular  forms  has  to  be  examined,  we  may  reason, 
from  the  forms  of  Nature  around  us,  in  this  manner : — ^what 
Nature  does  generally,  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  beautiful; 
what  she  does  rarely,  will  either  be  very  beautiful,^  or  ab- 
solutely ugly.  And  we  may  again  easily  determine,  if  we 
are  not  willing  in  such  a  case  to  trust  our  feelings,  which 
of  these  is  indeed  the  case,  by  this  simple  rule,  that  if  the 
rare  occurrence  is  the  result  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
a  natural  law,  it  will  be  beautiful ;  if  of  the  violation  of  a 
natural  law,  it  will  be  ugly.  For  instance,  a  sapphire  is  the 
result  of  the  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  laws 
of  aggregation  in  the  earth  of  alumina,  and  it  is  therefore 

>  FHere,  again,  compare  Modem  Pdinters,  vol.  ii.  chs.  xil-xiv.,  "Of  Vital  Beauty.**] 
«  [On  thi«  subject,  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  156,  VoL  IX.  p.  61  n.J 
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beautiful;  more  beautiful  than  clay,  or  any  other  of  the 
conditions  of  that  earth.  But  a  square  leaf  on  any  tree 
would  be  ugly»  being  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  growth  in 
trees,^  and  we  ought  to  feel  it  so. 

18.  Now  then,  I  proceed  to  argue  in  this  manner  from 
what  we  see  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  us ;  that  as  they 
are  evidently  meant  for  our  delight,  and  as  we  always  feel 
them  to  be  beautiful,  we  may  assume  that  the  forms  into 
which  their  leaves  are  cast,  are  indeed  types  of  beauty,  not 
of  extreme  or  perfect,  but  average  beauty.  And  finding  that 
they  invariably  terminate  more  or  less  in  pointed  arches, 
and  are  not  square-headed,  I  assert  the  pointed  arch  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  most  fitted  for  perpetual  contemplation 
by  the  human  mind;  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  nev^ 
weary,  however  often  repeated;  and  that  therefore,  being 
both  the  strongest  in  structure,  and  a  beautiful  form  (while 
the  square  head  is  both  weak  in  structure,  and  an  ugly 
form),  we  are  unwise  ever  to  build  in  any  other. 

14.  Here,  however,  I  must  anticipate  another  objection. 
It  may  be  asked  why  we  are  to  build  only  the  tops  of  the 
windows  pointed, — why  not  follow  the  leaves,  and  point 
them  at  the  bottom  also? 

For  this  simple  reason,  that,  while  in  architecture  you 
are  continually  called  upon  to  do  what  may  be  unnecessary 
for  the  sake  of  beauty,  you  are  never  called  upon  to  do 
what  is  inconvenient  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  You  want  the 
level  window  sill  to  lean  upon,  or  to  allow  the  window  to 
open  on  a  balcony:  the  eye  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
beholder  require  this  necessity  to  be  met  before  any  laws  of 
beauty  are  thought  of.  And  besides  this,  there  is  in  the  sill 
no  necessity  for  the  pointed  arch  as  a  bearing  form ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  give  an  idea  of  weak  support  for  the  sides 
of  the  window,  and  therefore  is  at  once  rejected.     Only  I 

*  I  am  at  present  aware  only  of  one  tree,  the  tulip  tree,  which  has  an 
exceptional  form,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  every  one  will  admit,  loses  much 
beauty  in  consequence.  All  other  leaves,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  have  the  round 
or  pointed  arch  in  the  form  of  the  extremities  of  their  foils. 


IV. 


Fig,l 


Window  in   Dunblane  Cathedral. 
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b^  of  you  particularly  to  observe  that  the  level  sill,  although 
useful,  and  therefore  admitted,  does  not  therefore  become 
beautiful;  the  eye  does  not  like  it  so  well  as  the  top  of  the 
window,  nor  does  the  sculptor  like  to  attract  the  eye  to 
it;  his  richest  mouldings,  traceries,  and  sculptures  are  all 
reserved  for  the  top  of  the  window;  they  are  spuingly 
granted  to  its  horizontal  base.  And  farther,  observe,  that 
when  neither  the  convenience  of  the  sill,  nor  ttie  support  of 
the  structure,  are  any  more  of  moment,  as  in  small  windows 
and  traceries,  you  instantly  have  the  point  given  to  the 
bottom  of  the  window.  Do  you  recollect  the  west  window  of 
your  own  Dunblane  Abbey  ?  *  If  you  look  in  any  com- 
mon guide-book,  you  will  find  it  pointed  out  as  peculiarly 
beautiful, — it  is  acknowledged  to  be  beautiM  by  the  most 
careless  observer.  And  why  beautiful  ?  Look  at  it  (fig.  7, 
Plate  IV.).  Simply  because  in  its  great  contours  it  has 
the  form  of  a  forest  leaf,  and  because  in  its  decoratioi^  it 
has  used  nothing  but  forest  leaves.  The  sharp  and  expressive 
moulding  which  siurounds  it  is  a  very  interesting  example 
of  one  used  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  builders  of  the 
early  EngUsh  Gothic,  usually  in  the  form  seen  in  fig.  2, 
Plate  II.,  composed  of  clusters  of  four  sharp  leaves  each, 
(mginally  produced  by  sculpturing  the  sides  of  a  foiu'-sided 
pyramid,  and  afterwards  brought  more  or  less  into  a  true 
image  of  leaves,  but  deriving  all  its  beauty  from  the  botani- 
cal form.  In  the  present  instance  only  two  leaves  are  set 
in  each  cluster ;  and  the  architect  has  been  determined  that 
the  naturalism  should  be  perfect.  For  he  was  no  conmion 
man  who  designed  that  cathedral  of  Dimblane.  I  know 
not  anjrthing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  beautiful, 
as  far  as  it  reaches,  in  all  the  Gothic  with  which   I   am 

^  [See  Leduru  an  Landscape^  %  37,  where  Raskin  again  refers  to  this  window  as 
''one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  thirteenth-centary  carving  in  the  kingdom,"  and  goes 
on  to  discuss  its  imperfect  rendering  in  Turner's  lAber  ShitUorum  Plate,  No.  497 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Ruskin  visited  Dunblane  shortly  before  delivering  these 
lectures :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xx.  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by  iStvid  I., 
etfos  1140,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  in  the  pointed  style,  a  century  later.  It  has 
been  repaired  in  recent  years,  and  is  thus  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Dunblane.] 
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ac(][tiainted.  And  just  in  prcyportion  to  his  poWa*  of  mind, 
that  man  was  content  to  work  under  Nature's  teaching ;  and 
instead  of  putting  a  merdy  ftwrmal  dogtooth,  as  everybody 
else  did  iat  the  time,  he  went  doWn  to  the  woody  baidc  <rf 
the  sweet  river  beneath  the  rocks  cm  which  he  vras  building, 
and  he  todk  up  a  few  of  the  fallen  leaves  that  lay  by  it, 
and  he  set  them  in  his  arch,  side  by  side,  for  ever.  And, 
look — ^tihat  he  might  show  you  he  had  done  tiiis, — he  has 
made  them  all  of  different  sizes,  just  as  they  lay ;  and  that 
you  tnight  not  by  any  chance  miss  noticing  the  variety,  he 
has  put  a  great  broad  cme  at  the  top,  and  then  a  little  one 
turned  the  wrong  way,  next  to  it,  so  that  you  must  be 
blind  indeed  if  you  do  not  understand  his  meaning.  And 
the  healthy  change  and  playfulness  of  this  just  does  in  the 
stone-work  what  it  does  on  the  tree  boughs,  and  is  a  per- 
petual refreshment  and  invigoration ;  so  that,  however  long 
you  gaze  at  this  simjde  ornament — and  none  can  be  simpler, 
a  village  mason  could  carve  it  all  round  the  window  in  a 
few  hours — ^you  are  never  weary  of  it,  it  seems  alwa3rs  new. 

15.  It  is  true  that  oval  windows  of  this  form  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Gothic  work,  but,  as  you  well  know, 
circular  or  wheel  windows  are  used  constantly,  and  in  most 
traceries  the  apertures  are  curved  and  pointed  as  much  at 
the  bottom  as  the  top.  So  that  I  believe  jrou  will  now 
allow  me  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  pomted 
arch  is  indeed  the  best  form  into  which  the  head  either  of 
door  or  window  can  be  thrown,  considered  as  a  means  of 
sustaining  weight  above  it.  How  these  pointed  arches  ought 
to  be  grouped  tod  decorated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you 
in  my  next  lecture.  Meantime  I  must  beg  of  you  to  ccm- 
sider  farther  some  of  the  general  points  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  roof. 

16.  I  am  siwe  that  all  of  you  must  readily  acknowledge 
the  charm  which  is  imparted  to  any  landscape  by  the 
presence  of  cottages;  and  you  must  over  and  over  again 
have  paused  at  the  wicket  gate  of  some  cottage  gard^i, 
delighted  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the  honeysuckle  porch 
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and  latticed  window/    Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ask 
the  question,  what  effect  the  cottage  would  have  upon  your 
feelings  if  it  had  7U>  roof?  no  visible  roof,   I  mean;  —  if 
instead  of  the   thatched   slope,  in  which   the   little   upper 
windows  are  buried  deep,  as  in  a  nest  of  straw — or  the 
rough  shelter  of  its  mountain  shales— or  warm  colouring  of 
russet  tiles — there  were  nothing  but  a  flat  leaden  top  to  it, 
making  it  look  like  a  large  packing-case  with  windows  in 
it?    I  don't  think  the  rarity  of  such  a  sight  would  make 
you  feel  it  to  be  beautiful;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  think 
over  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  you  actually  do  owe,, 
and  ought   to  owe,  a  great  part  of  your  pleasure  in  all 
cottage   scenery,  and   in  all  the   inexhaustible   imagery  of 
literature  which  is  founded  upon  it,  to  the  conspicuousness 
of  the  cottage  roof — to  the  subordination  of  the  cottage 
itsdf  to  its  covering,  which  leaves,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
really  more  roof  than  anything  else.     It  is,  indeed,  not  so 
much  the  whitewashed  walls — nor  the  flowery  garden — ^nor 
the  rude  fragments  of  stones  set  for  steps  at  the  door — ^nor 
any  other   picturesqueness   of  the   building   which   interest 
you,  so  much  as  the  grey  bank  of  its  heavy  eaves,  deep- 
cushioned   with   green   moss   and   golden   stonecrop.     And 
there  is   a  profound,  yet  evident,  reason  for   this  feeling. 
The  very  soul  of  the  cottage — ^the  essence  and  meaning  of 
it — are  in  its  roof;  it  is  that,  mainly,  wherein  consists  its 
shelter;   that,  wherein   it   differs   most   completely  from   a 
cleft  in  rocks  or  bower  in  woods.     It  is  in  its  thick  im- 
penetrable coverlid  of  close  thatch  that  its  whole  heart  and 
hospitality   are    concentrated.      Consider   the   difference,   in 
sound,  of  the  expressions  "beneath  my  roof"  and  "within 
my  walls,"— consider  whether  you  would  be  best  sheltered, 
in  a  shed,  with  a  stout  roof  sustained  on  corner  posts,  or 
in  an  enclosure  of  four  walls  without  a  roof  at  all, — and 
you  will  quickly  see  how  important  a  part  of  the  cottage 
the  roof  must  always  be  to  the  mind  a^  well  as  to  the 

^  [Compare  Rnskiii's  early  essay.  The  Poetry  qf  ArchUeeiure,  §  12,  VoL  I.  p.  12.] 
xn.  C 
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\<         eye,   and   how,   from   seeing   it,   the  greatest   part   of  our 
^         pleasure  must  continually  arise. 

17.  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  which  is  so  all-important 
in  a  cottage,  can  be  of  small  importance  in  your  own 
dwelling-house?  Do  you  think  that  by  any  splendour  ci 
j  architecture — any  height  of  stories — ^you  can  atone  to  the 
mind  for  the  loss  of  the  aspect  of  the  roof?  It  is  vain  to 
say  you  take  the  roof  for  granted  You  may  as  well  say 
you  take  a  man's  kindness  for  granted,  though  he  neither 
looks  nor  speaks  kindly.  You  may  know  him  to  be  kind 
in  reality,  but  you  will  not  like  him  so  well  as  if  he  spoke 
and  looked  kindly  also.  And  whatever  external  splendour 
you  may  give  your  houses,  you  will  always  feel  there  is 
something  wanting,  unless  you  see  their  roofs  plainly.  And 
this  especially  in  the  north.  In  southern  architecture  the 
roof  is  of  far  less  importance ;  but  here  the  soul  of  domestic 
building  is  in  the  largeness  and  conspicuousness  of  the  pro- 
tection against  the  ponderous  snow  and  driving  sleet.  You 
may  make  the  £Ei9ade  of  the  square  pile,  if  the  roof  be  not 
seen,  as  handsome  as  you  please, — ^you  may  cover  it  with 
decoration, — but  there  will  always  be  a  heartlessness  about 
it,  which  you  will  not  know  how  to  conquer;  above  all, 
a  perpetu^  difficulty  in  finishing  the  wall  at  top,  which 
will  require  all  kindis  of  strange  inventions  in  parapets  and 
pinnacles  for  its  decoration,  and  yet  will  never  look  right. 

Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  as  it  is  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind,  that  the  roof  should 
be  visible,  so  the  best  and  most  natural  form  of  roof  in  the 
north  is  that  which  will  render  it  most  visible,  namely,  the 
steep  gable:  the  best  and  most  natural,  I  say,  because  this 
form  not  only  throws  off  snow  and  rain  most  completely, 
and  dries  fastest,  but  obtains  the  greatest  interior  space 
within  walls  of  a  given  height,  removes  the  heat  of  the  sun 
most  effectually  from  the  upper  rooms,  and  affords  most 
space  for  ventilation.^ 

^  [See  further  on  this  suhject  8Ume9  qf  Venice,  voL  I  ch.  jdiL,  "The  Roof," 
(VoLIX.  pp.  184-188).] 
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18.  You  have  then,  observe,  two  great  principles,  as  far 
as  northern  architecture  is  concerned ;  first,  that  the  pointed 
arch  is  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  weight  of  the  wall 
or  roof  is  to  be  sustained ;  secondly,  that  the  steep  gable 
is  the    form  most  proper  for  the   roof   itself.     And   now 
observe   this   most   interesting    fact,  that    all   the   loveliest 
Gothic   architecture  in  the  world    is   based  on  the   group 
of  lines  composed  of  the  pointed  arch  and  the  gable.      If 
you  look   at   the   beautiful   apse   of  Amiens   Cathedral — a 
work  justly   celebrated  over  all  Europe — ^you  will  find  it 
formed  merely  of  a  series  of  windows  surmounted  by  pure 
gables  of  open  work.*     If  you  look  at  the  transept  porches 
of  Rouen,   or  at  the   great   and   celebrated   porch   of  the 
Cathedral    of    Rheims,    or    that    of    Strasbourg,    Bayeux, 
Amiens,  or  Peterborough,  still  you  wiU  see  that  these  lovely 
compositions  are  nothing  more  than  richly  decorated  forms 
of  gable   over    pointed   arch.*      But   more    than   this,   you 
must   be  all   well   aware   how   fond  our  best   architectural 
artists  are  of  the  street  effects  of  foreign  cities;  and  even 
those  now  present  who  have  not  personally  visited  any  of 
the  continental  towns  must  remember,  I  should  think,  some 
of  the  many  interesting  drawings  by  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Nash,* 
and   other   excellent   draughtsmen,    which   have   for   many 
years   adorned  our  exhibitions.    Now,   the  principal  charm 
of  all  those   continental  street  effects  is  dependent  on  the 
houses    having  high-pitched   gable   roofs.      In   the   Nether- 
lands, and  Northern  France,  where  the  material  for  building 
is  brick  or  stone,  the  fix>nts  of  the  stone  gables  are  raised 
above  the  roofs,  and  you  have  magnificent  and  grotesque 
ranges  of  steps  or  curves  decorated  with  various  ornaments, 
succeeding   one  another   in   endless   perspective   along   the 

*  [See  Bibie  (if  Amiem^  ch.  iv.,  where  Ruskin  says  that  the  apse  of  Amiens  i« 
''not  only  the  beat,  but  the  YWjfirH  thing  ^ou%  perfectly  in  its  manner,  by  Northern 
Chritteodom  .  .  .  the  firit  virgin  perfect  work  ...  of  Gothic  Architecture."] 

*  [For  the  porches  of  Rouen,  see  Sewn  Lampt,  Vol.  VIIl.  pp.  123,  136 ;  for 
Bsyeoz,  Vol.  VlIl.  p.  132 ;  for  Rheims,  Vol  VllL  p.  136,  and  Stanei  qf  Venice, 
Vol  IX.  p.  238 ;  for  Peterborough.  Vol  1.  p.  447,  Vol  IX.  p.  215.1 

*  [See  note  on  Vol  lU.  p.  220.]^ 
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streets  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  or  Brussels.  In  Picardy  and 
Normandy,  again,  and  many  towns  of  Grermany,  where  the 
material  for  building  is  principally  wood,  the  roof  is  made  to 
project  over  the  gables,  fringed  with  a  beautifully  carved 
cornice,  and  casting  a  broad  shadow  down  the  house  front 
This  is  principally  seen  at  Abbeville,  Rouen,  Lisieux,^  and 
others  of  the  older  towns  of  France.  But,  in  aU  cases,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  street  depends  on  the  prominence  of  the 
gables ;  not  only  of  the  fronts  towards  tlie  streets,  but  of 
the  sides  also,  set  with  small  garret  or  dormer  windows,  each 
of  the  most  fantastic  and  beautiful  form,  and  crowned  with 
a  little  spire  or  pinnacle.  Wherever  there  is  a  little  winding 
stair,  or  projecting  bow  window,  or  any  other  irregularity  of 
form,  the  steep  ridges  shoot  into  turrets  and  small  spires,  as 
in  fig.  8,*  each  in  its  turn  crowned  by  a  fantastic  ornament, 
covered  with  curiously  shaped  slates  or  shingles,  or  crested 
with  long  fringes  of  rich  ironwork,  so  that,  seen  from  above 
and  from  a  distance,  the  intricate  grouping  of  the  roofs  of 
a  French  city  is  no  less  interesting  than  its  actual  streets; 
and  in  the  streets  themselves,  the  masses  of  broad  shadow 
which  the  roofs  form  against  the  sky,  are  a  most  important 
backgroimd  to  the  bright  and  sculptur:d  surfaces  of  the 
walls. 

19.  Finally,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  effect  upon 
the  northern  mind  which  has  always  been  produced  by  the 
heaven-pointing  spire,  nor  of  the  theory  which  has  been 
founded  upon  it  of  the  general  meaning  of  Grothic  architec- 
ture as  expressive  of  religious  aspiration.  In  a  few  minutes, 
you  may  ascertain  the  exact  velue  of  that  theory,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  true.* 

The  first  tower  of  which  we  hear  as  built  upon  the  earth, 

*  This  figure  is  copied  from  Prout. 

^  [See,  for  instance^  Prout^s  drawing  of  Lisienx^  No.  12  iir  the  Note$  on  PrwU 
and  Hunt,  reproduced  in  a  later  volame  of  this  edition.  Plate  V.  here  shows  the  effect 
of  an  old  German  town.] 

*  [For  another  criticism  of  this  theory^  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  i.  (Vol.  IX. 
p.  185).] 
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was  certainly  built  in  a  species  of  aspiration;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  one  here  will  think  it  was  a  religious  one. 
**Go  to  now.  Let  us  build  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven.''^  From  that  day 
to  this,  whenever  men  have  be- 
come skilful  architects  at  all, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
them  to  build  high;  not  in  any 
i^ligious  feeling,  but  in  mere 
exuberance  of  spirit  and  power 
f— as  they  dance  or  sing — with  a 
/certain  mingling  of  vanity — like 
the  feeling  in  which  a  child 
builds  a  tower  of  cards ;  and, 
in  nobler  instances,  with  also  a 
strong  sense  of,  and  delight  in 
the  majesty,  height,  and  strength 
of  the  building  itself,  such  as  we 
have  in  that  of  a  lofty  tree  or  a 
peaked  mountain.  Add  to  this 
instinct  the  frequent  necessity  of 
points  of  elevation  for  watch- 
towers,  or  of  points  of  offence, 
as  in  towers  built  on  the  ram- 
parts of  cities,  and,  finally,  the 
need  of  elevations  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  as  in  the 
Turidsh  minaret  and  Christian 
belfiry,  and  you  have,  I  think, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
tower-building  of  the  world  in 
general.  Look  through  your  Bibles  only,  and  collect  the 
various  expressions  with  reference  to  tower-building  there, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  undertaken.     You  begin  with 


Fig.B 


[Crenesis  xi.  4.] 
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that  of  Babel;  then  you  remember  Gideon  beatmg  down 
the  tower  of  Penuel,  m  order  more  completely  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  men  of  the  city;  you  remember  the  de- 
fence of  the  tower  of  Shechem  against  Abimelech,  and 
the  death  of  Abimelech  by  the  casting  of  a  stone  from  it 
by  a  woman's  hand ;  you  recollect  the  husbandman  building 
a  tower  in  his  vineyard,  and  the  beautiful  expressions  in 
Solomon's  song, — "The  tower  of  Liebanon,  which  looketh 
towards  Damascus;"  "I  am  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  like 
towers;" — you  recollect  the  Psalmist's  expressions  of  love 
and  delight,  "Go  ye  round  about  Jerusalem;  tell  the 
towers  thereof:  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks;  consider  her 
palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following."^ 
You  see  in  all  these  cases  how  completely  the  tower  is  a 
subject  of  human  pride,  or  delight,  or  defence,  not  in  any 
wise  associated  with  religious  sentiment ;  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem  being  named  in  the  same  sentence,  not  with  her 
temple,  but  with  her  bulwarks  and  palaces.  And  thus,  when 
the  tower  is  in  reality  connected  with  a  place  of  worship, 
it  was  generally  done  to  add  to  its  magnificence,  but  not 
to  add  to  its  religious  expression.  And  over  the  whole  of 
the  world,  you  have  various  species  of  elevated  buildings, 
the  Egyptian  pjrramid,  the  Indian  and  Chinese  pagoda,  the 
Turkish  minaret,  and  the  Christian  belfry, — all  of  them 
raised  either  to  make  a  show  from  a  distance,  or  to  cry 
from,  or  swing  bells  in,  or  hang  them  round,  or  for  some 
other  very  human  reason.  Thus,  when  the  good  people 
of  Beauvais  were  building  their  cathedral,  that  of  Amiens, 
then  just  completed,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
France;  and  the  people  of  Beauvais,  in  their  jealousy  and 
determination  to  beat  the  people  of  Amiens,  set  to  work  to 
build  a  tower  to  their  own  cathedral  as  high  as  they  possibly 
could.  They  built  it  so  high  that  it  tumbled  down,  and  they 
were  never  able  to  finish  their  cathedral  at  all — ^it  stands  a 

^  [The  Bible  references  here  are  Judges  viii.  17>  iz.  4&-5d;  Matthew  xxL  33; 
Mark  xii.  1 ;  Song  of  Solomon  viL  4,  viii.  10 ;  Psalms  xlviU.  12, 13.  With  the  last 
passage  compare  Eagle's  Nut,  §  240  adfiii] 
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wreck  to  this  day.^  But  you  wiU  not,  I  should  think, 
imagine  this  to  have  been  done  in  heavenward  aspiration. 
Mind,  however,  I  don't  blame  the  people  of  Beauvais,  ex- 
cept for  their  bad  building.  I  think  their  desire  to  beat 
the  dtizens  of  Amiens  a  most  amiable  weakness,  and  only 
wish  I  could  see  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in- 
flamed with  the  same  emulation,  building  Gothic  towers* 
instead  of  manufactory  chimneys.  Only  do  not  confound  a 
feeling  which,  though  healthy  and  right,  may  be  nearly  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  you  play  a  cricket-match,  with  any 
feeling  allied  to  your  hope  of  heaven. 

20.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to 
tower-building  in  general,  let  me  follow  for  a  few  minutes 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  towers  of  northern  and 
southern  architects. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Italian  bell-tower  or  campanile.  From  the  eighth  century 
to  the  thirteenth  there  was  little  change  in  that  form :  t 
four-square,  rising  high  and  without  tapering  into  the  air, 
story  above  story,  they  stood  like  giants  in  the  quiet  fields 
beside  the  piles  of  the  basilica  or  the  Lombardic  church,  in 
this  form  ( fig.  9),  tiled  at  the  top  in  a  flat  gable,  with  open 
arches  below,  and  fewer  and  fewer  arches  on  each  inferior 
story,  down  to  the  bottom.  It  is  worth  while  noting  the 
difference  in  form  between  these  and  the  towers  built  for 

*  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  know  how  many 
Gothic  towers  the  worthy  Glaswegians  have  lately  buUt :  that  of  St  Peter's,  in 
particular,  being  a  most  meritorious  effort^ 

t  There  is  a  good  abstract  of  the  forms  of  the  Italian  campanile,  by 
Mr.  Papworth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archa»)logical  InsUtuie,  March  1 850. 

*  [The  cathedral  of  Beauvais  was  oommenoed  in  1225,  and  the  design  of  its 
fbnnders  and  architects,  excited  to  emulation  by  the  splendoor  of  Amiens,  which  had 
been  begun  in  1220,  was  to  surpass  in  vastness  aod  magnificence  all  other  Gothic 
edifices.  The  choir  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  the  elevation  of  the  roof  aboye  the 
pavement  being  153  feet,  13  feet  higher  than  that  of  Amiens.  The  roof  and 
central  tower  fell  in  1284.  A  later  Gothic  tower,  455  feet  high,  also  tumbled 
down  (in  1573).  A  distant  view  of  Beauvais  (''Light  in  the  West")  is  Pkte  66 
in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.1 

*  [The  church  referred  to  is  St  Peter's  Free  Church,  situated  at  the  comer  of 
Mains  Street  and  Waterloo  Street;  it  was  designed  by  the  kte  Mr.  Charles  Wilson^ 
of  Glasgow.] 
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military  service.  The  latter  were  built  as  in  fig.  10,  pro- 
jecting vigorously  at  the  top  over  a  series  of  brackets  or 
machicolations,  with  very  small  windows,  and  no  decoration 
below.  Such  towers  as  these  were  attached  to  every  im- 
portant palace  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  stood  in  great 
circles — ^b*oops  of  towers — around  their  external  walls :  their 


Flff.9 


Fig,  10 


ruins  still  frown  along  the  crests  of  every  promontory  of  the 
Apennines,  and  are  seen  from  far  away  in  the  great  LfOm- 
bardic  plain,  from  distances  of  half-a-day's  journey,  dark 
against  the  amber  sky  of  the  horizon.  These  are  of  course 
now  built  no  more,  the  changed  methods  of  modem  warfare 
having  cast  them  into  entire  disuse;  but  the  belfry  or 
campanile  has  had  a  very  different  influence  on  Eiuropean 
architecture.  Its  form  in  the  plains  of  Italy  and  South 
France  being  that  just  shown  you  [fig.  0],  the  moment  we 
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enter  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  there  is  snow  to  be  sus- 
tained, we  find  its  form  of  roof  altered  by  the  substitution 
of  a  steep  gable  for  a  flat  one,*  There  are  probably  few 
in  the  room  who  have  not  been  in  some  parts  of  South 
Switzerland,  and  who  do  not  remember  the  beautiful  efiect 
of  the  grey  mountain  churches,  many  of  them  hardly  changed 
since  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  whose  pointed  towers 
stand  up  through  the  green  level  of  the  vines,  or  crown  the 
jutting  rocks  that  border  the  valley.* 

21.  From  this  form  to  the  true  spire  the  change  is  slight, 
and  consists  in  little  more  than  various  decoration ;  generally 
in  putting  small  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  piercing  the 
central  p3nramid  with  traceried  windows;  sometimes,  as  at 
Fribourg  and  Buigos^  throwing  it  into  tracery  altogether: 
but  to  do  this  is  invariably  the  sign  of  a  vicious  style,  as 
it  takes  away  from  the  sjMre  its  character  of  a  true  roof, 
and  turns  it  merely*  into  an  ornamental  excrescence.  At 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the  celebrated  towers  (one,  observe, 
ecclesiastical,  being  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  other 
secular),*  are  formed  by  successions  of  diminishing  towers, 
set  one  above  the  other,  and  each  supported  by  buttresses 
thrown  to  the  angles  of  the  one  beneath.  At  the  English 
cathedrals  of  Lichfield  and  Salisbury,  the  spire  is  seen  in 
great  piuity,  only  decorated  by  sculpture;  but  I  am  aware 
of  no  example  so  striking  in  its  entire  simplicity  as  that  of 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of   Coutances  in  Normandy.' 

*  The  form  establishes  itself  afterwards  in  the  plains,  in  sympathy  with 
other  Gothic  conditions,  as  in  the  campanile  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice. 

^  [See  the  drawing  of  the  church  of  Courmayeur  reproduced  opposite,  Plate  VI.] 
'  [Burgoe  was  known  to  Ruskin  only  by  pictures  and  engravings ;  with  Fribourg 

(Switaerhuid)  he  was  well  ^miliar:  see  ''The  Tower  of  Fribourg/'  Plate  24  hi 

Modem  Paintere  (vol.   iv.);   the  allusion  here,  however,  is  to  the  tower  of  the 

Church  of  St  Nicohw.] 

'  [The  MS.  reads  ''  merely,"  which  is  no  doubt  the  word  intended ;  hitherto  it 

has  been  printed  ''nearly."] 
.  *  [The  Brussels  tower  is  that  of  the  Town  Hall,  1401-1448.] 

*  [The  Cathedral  of  Coutances  was  consecrated  in  1066,  but  no  part  of  the  original 
edifice  remains  "  except  perhaps  the  core  of  the  great  piers  whicn  carry  the  central 
tower,"  the  present  structure  dating  from  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  date 
of  the  oonsecratiim  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  1258,  but  the  tower  is  later ;  that  of 
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There  is  a  dispute  between  French  and  English  antiquaries 
as  to  the  date  of  the  building,  the  English  being  unwilling 
to  admit  its  complete  priority  to  all  their  own  (rothic.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  this  priority  myself;  and  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  men  will  cease  to  confound  vanity 
with  patriotism,^  and  will  think  the  honour  of  their  nation 
more  advanced  by  their  own  sincerity  and  courtesy,  than  by 
claims,  however  learnedly  contested,  to  the  invention  of 
pinnacles  and  arches.  I  believe  the  French  nation  was,  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  greatest  in  the 
world  ;*  and  that  the  French  not  only  invented  Gothic  archi- 
tectiure,  but  carried  it  to  a  perfection  which  no  other  nation 
has  approached,  then  or  since:  but,  however  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  towers  of  Coutances,  if  not 
the  earliest,  are  among  the  very  earliest,  examples  of  the 
fidly  developed  spire.  I  have  drawn  one  of  them  careftilly 
for  you  ( fig.  11),  and  you  wiU  see  immediately  that  they  are 
literally  domestic  roofs,  with  garret  windows,  executed  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  stone.  Their  only  ornament  is  a  kind  of 
scaly  mail,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  copying  in  stone 
of  the  common  wooden  shingles  of  the  house-roof ;  and  their 
security  is  provided  for  by  strong  gabled  dormer  windows, 
of  massy  masonry,  which,  though  supported  on  detached 
shafts,  have  weight  enough  completely  to  balance  the  lateral 
thrusts  of  the  spires.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  boldness  or 
the  simplicity  of  the  plan ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  sim- 
plicity, the  clear  detaching  of  the  shafts  from  the  slope  of 
the  spire,  and  their  great  height,  strengthened  by  rude  cross- 
bars of  stone,  carried  back  to  the  wall  behind,  occasion  so 

Lichfield  (the  west  front  mod  spires),  is  given  hj  Willis  as  about  1276.    On  the  vexed 

auestions,  referred  to  in  the  text,  of  the  priority  between  English  and  French  Gothic, 
iie  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  M.  de  Caumont,  J.  H.  Parker's  Intro^tetkm  to 
the  Study  qf  Gothic  ArehUeeture,  Part  il ,  and  C.  H.  Moore's  Deveiepment  and  Char- 
acter qfOothic  Architecture,  pp.  166-167,  dlO-dia] 

^  [Compare  Vol  €Amo^  §  247f  where  Ruskin  speaks  of  ''the  mingling  of  mean 
rapacity  with  meaner  vanity  which  Christian  nations  now  call  patriotism ;  '  and  see 
also  A  Joyfitr  Ever,  §  81.  For  Rnskin's  views  upon  patriotism,  in  a  nobler  sense  of 
the  word,  see  his  article,  entitled  ''  Home  and  its  Economies,"  reprinted  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition.] 

*  [So  Ruskin  sajrs  again  in  Modem  PaitUere,  voL  iv.  ch.  xx.  §  23.] 
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/great  a  complexity  and  play  of  cast  shadows,  that  I  re- 
/  member  no  architectural  composition  of  which  the  aspect 

is  so  completely  varied  at  different  hours  of  the  day.^    But 
[the  main  thing   I    wish  you   to  observe  is,   the  complete 

domesticity  of  tiie  work;    the   evident 

treatment  of  the  church  spire  merely 

as   a   magnified    house-roof;    and   the 

proof   herein    of   the    great    truth    of 

which    I   have   been   endeavouring   to 

persuade  you,  that  all  good  architec- 
ture  rises    out    of   good    and    simple 

domestic    work;    and    that,    therefore, 

before    you    attempt    to    build    great 

churches  and  palaces,  you  must  build 

good  house  doors  and  garret  windows. 
22.  Nor  is  the  spire  the  only  ecclesi- 
astical  form  deducible   fix>m  domestic 

architecture.*      The    spires    of   France 

and  Germany  are  associated  with  other 

towers,  even  simpler  and  more  straight- 
forward in  confession  of  their  nature, 

in  which,  though  the  walls  of  the  tower 

are  covered  with  sculpture,  there  is  an 

ordinary  ridged  gable  roof  on  the  top. 

The  finest  example  I  know  of  this  kind 

of  tower,   is   that   on   the   north-west 

angle  of   Rouen    Cathedral    (fig.    12) ; 

but  they  occiu*  in   multitudes  in  the 

older    towns    of    (rermany;    and    the 

backgrounds  of  Albert  Diirer  are  full  of  them,   and  owe 

*  The  sketch  was  made  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  September  morning.^ 

'  [On  the  comieziuQ  between  domeatic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture,  see  SUmet  qf 
Vmiee,  voL  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  63,  ch.  vL  §  84  (Vol.  X.  pp.  119,  248).] 

*  [Ruakin  was  at  Coutanoes  in  184a  Writinfi^  thenoe  to  his  father  (Sept  12) 
he  says :  **  The  cathedral  here  is  full  of  interest^  but  a  little  too  much  like  Salisbury ; " 
and  sgain  (Sept  13)  :— 

''This  is  a  beautiful  place,  like  all  the  rest  of  Normandy  that  we  have 
seen, — hills  and  vales  and  rocks  breaking  out  here  and  there,  and  soft 
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to  them  a  great  part  of  their  interest :  all  these  great  and 
magnificent  masses  of  architecture  being  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  the  little  turret  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  every 
house  in  the  town;  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  them  being  expressive,  not  by  any 
means  of  religious  feeling,*  but  merely  of 
jojrfulness  and  exhilaration  of  spirit  in  the 
inhabitants  of  such  cities,  leading  them  to 
throw  their  roofs  high  into  the  sky,  and 
therefore  giving  to  the  style  of  architec- 
ture with  which  these  grotesque  roofs  are 
associated,  a  certain  charm  like  that  of 
cheerftdness  in  a  human  face;  besides  a 
power  of  interesting  the  beholder  which  is 
testified,  not  only  by  the  artist  in  his 
constant  search  liter  such  forms  as  the 
elements  of  his  landscape,  but  by  every 
phrase  of  our  language  and  literature 
bearing  on  such  topics.  Have  not  these 
words.  Pinnacle,  Turret,  Belfiy,  Spire, 
Fig,  12  Tower,  a  pleasant  sound  in  all  your  ears  ? 
I  do  not  speak  of  your  scenery,  I  do 
not  ask  you  how  much  you'  feel  that  it  owes  to  the  grey 

*  Among  the  various  modes  in  which  the  architects,  against  whose  practice 
my  writings  are  directed,  have  endeavoured  to  oppose  them,  no  charge  has 
been  made  more  frequently  than  that  of  their  self  contradiction ;  the  fact 
being,  that  there  are  few  people  in  the  world  who  are  capable  of  seeing  the 
two  sides  of  any  subject,  or  of  conceiving  how  the  statements  of  its  opposite 
aspects  can  possibly  be  reconcilable.^  For  instance,  in  a  recent  review,  though 
for  the  most  part  both  £ur  and  intelligent,  it  is  remarked,  on  this  very  subject 

fields  with  avenues  of  trees  between  them,  and  lanes  so  loaded  with  black- 
berries that  the  hedge  on  each  side  looks  like  a  piece  of  Florentine  mosaic 
of  bright  black  and  red.  But  I  am  put  out  by  tne  weather ;  it  has  grown 
so  cold  that  I  can  only  make  rapid  notes  with  greatcoat  and  gloves  on.  .  .  . 
I  have  pretty  well  examined  this  cathedral  inside  and  ou^  there  is  not 
much  detail  about  it^  but  it  is  marvellously  interesting^  a  pure  and  com- 
plete example  of  the  very  earliest  French  Gothic" 
See  also  tne  extract  from  Ruskin  s  diary  at  Coutances,  given  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xxzL] 

^  [For  some  other  remarks  on  this  charge  of  the  reviewers  of  his  architectural 
works,  see  Introduction  to  SUmeM  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  xHi.).  On  the  general 
subject  of  his  alleged  self-contradiction^  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  IL] 
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battlements  that  fix>wn  through  the  woods  of  Craigmillar,^ 
to  the  pointed  turrets  that  flimk  the  fix>nt  of  Holyrood,  or 
to  the  massy  keeps  of  your  Crichtoun  and  Borthwiek  and 
other  border  towns.  But  look  merely  through  your  poetry 
and  romances;  take  away  out  of  your  border  ballads  the 
word  tower  wherever  it  occurs,  and  the  ideas  connected  with 
it,  and  what  wiU  become  of  the  ballads  ?  See  how  Sir  Walter 
Scott  cannot  even  get  through  a  description  of  Highland 
scenery  without  help  trom  the  idea : — 

"  Each  porple  peak,  each  flinty 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living 

Take  away  fix>m  Scott's  romances  the  word  and  idea  turret^ 

of  the  domestic  origin  of  the  northern  Grothic,  that  **  Mr.  Ruskin  is  evidently 
possessed  by  a  fixed  idea,  that  the  Venetian  architects  were  devout  men,  and 
that  their  devotion  was  expressed  in  their  buildings;  whUe  he  will  not  allow 
oar  own  cathedrals  to  have  been  built  by  any  but  worldly  men,  who  had  no 
thoughts  of  heaven,  but  only  vague  ideas  of  keeping  out  of  hell,  by  erecting 
costly  places  of  worship."  *  If  this  Mrriter  had  compared  the  two  passages  with 
the  care  which  such  a  subject  necessarily  demands,  he  would  have  found  that 
I  was  not  opposing  Venetian  to  English  piety  ;  but  that  in  the  one  case  I  was 
speakiDg  of  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  entire  architecture  of  the  nation,  and 
in  the  other  of  occasional  efforts  of  superstition  as  distinguished  from  that 
spirit ;  and,  farther,  that  in  the  one  case,  I  was  speaking  of  decorative  features, 
which  are  ordinarily  the  results  of  feelings,  in  the  other  of  structural  features, 
which  are  ordinarily  the  results  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Thus  it  is  rational 
and  just  that  we  should  attribute  the  decoration  of  the  arches  of  St.  Mark's 
with  scriptural  mosaics  to  a  religious  sentiment;  but  it  would  be  a  strange 
absurdity  to  regard  as  an  effort  of  piety  the  invention  of  the  form  of  the  arch 
itself,  of  which  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  instances  is  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  And  thus  in  the  case  of  spires  and  towers,  it  is  just  to  ascribe  to  the 
devotion  of  their  designers  that  di^pnity  which  was  bestowed  upon  forms  de- 
rived from  the  simplest  domestic  buildings ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  attribute 
aoy  great  refinement  of  religious  feeling,  or  height  of  religious  aspiration,  to 
those  who  furnished  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  loveliest  tower  in 
North  France,  by  paying  for  permission  to  eat  butter  in  Lent.^ 

^  (The  ruins  of  Craigmillar  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lived  on  her 
return  from  France  in  1561,  lie  embossed  by  trees  three  miles  south-east  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  consist  of  a  square  tower  in  the  centre,  another  in  front,  and  two 
circoJar  turrets  behind — ^the  whole  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  towers  at  the 
eomer.] 

'  {Ladjf  of  ike  Lake,  canto  i.  11.    For  the  next  passage,  see  Rob  Roy,  eh.  xviii.] 

'  [The  passage  of  Ruskin's  on  which  the  criticism  is  founded  is  Stonoi  qf  Veniee, 
ToL  L  ch.  xiii  §  6  (Vol.  IX.  p.  185).] 

*  [The  Tour  de  Beurre,  Rouen ;  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  50  it.,  and  for  drawings  of  it 
hj  Ruskin,  Vol.  11.  pp.  400,  430.] 
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and  see  how  much  you  would  lose.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
when  young  Osbaldistone  is  leaving  Osbtddistone  Hall,  in- 
stead of  sajdng  *^  The  old  clock  struck  two  from  a  turret  ad- 
joining my  bedchamber,"  he  had  said,  *^  The  old  clock  struck 
two  from  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stair,"  what  would 
become  of  the  passage  ?  And  can  you  really  suppose  that 
what  has  so  much  power  over  you  in  words  has  no  power 
over  you  in  reality  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  group  of 
words  which  would  thus  interest  you,  when  the  things  ex- 
pressed by  them  are  uninteresting? 

28.  For  instance,  you  know  that,  for  an  immense  time 
back,  all  your  public  buildings  have  been  built  with  a  row 
of  pillars  supporting  a  trianguhur  thing  caUed  a  pedunent 
You  see  this  form  every  day  in  your  banks  and  clubhouses, 
and  chiu*ches  and  chapels;  you  are  told  that  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  architectural  beauty ;  and  yet  suppose  Sir  WiJter 
Scott,  instead  of  writing,  '^Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty 
spire,"  had  written,  "Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  *  pedi- 
ment,"*—  would  you  have  thought  the  poem  improved? 
And  if  not,  why  would  it  be  spoiled?  Simply  because  the 
idea  is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  you;  the  thing  spoken 
of  is  a  nonentity.  These  pediments,  and  stylobates,  and 
architraves  never  excited  a  single  pleasurable  feeling  in  you 
— ^never  will,  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  evermore  dead, 
lifeless,  and  useless,  in  art  as  in  poetry,  and  thou^  you 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  this  coni]Mrison  that  the  form  of  the  pedi- 
ment does  not  properly  represent  that  of  the  rocks  of  the  Trossachs.  The 
objection  is  utterly  futile,  for  there  is  not  a  single  spire  or  pinnacle  from 
one  end  of  the  Trossachs  to  the  other.  All  their  rocks  are  heavily  rounded, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  word  ''  spire  "  is  a  piece  of  inaccuracy  in  descrip- 
tion, ventured  merely  far  the  sake  of  the  Gothic  image.  Farther :  it  has  been 
said  that  if  I  had  substituted  the  word '' gable/'  it  would  have  spoiled  the 
line  just  as  much  as  the  word  ''pediment/'  though  "gable"  is  a  Gothic 
word.  Of  course  it  would ;  but  why  ?  Because  "  gable  "  b  a  term  of  vulgar 
domestic  architecture,  and  therefore  destructive  of  the  tone  of  the  heroic 
description;  whereas  "pediment"  and  "spire"  are  precisely  correlative 
terms,  being  each  the  crowning  feature  in  ecclesiastical  edidces,  and  the 
comparison  of  their  effects  in  the  verse  is  therefore  absolutely  accurate, 
logical,  and  just. 
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built  as  many  of  th«n  as  there  are  slates  on  your  house- 
roofe,  you  will  never  care  for  them.  They  wiU  only  remain 
to  later  ages  as  monumaits  of  the  patience  and  pliability 
with  idiich  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  sacrificed 
their  feelings  to  £ftshions,  and  their  intellects  to  forms.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  that  strange  and  thrilling  interest  with 
whidi  such  words  strike  you  as  are  in  any  wise  connected 
with  Gothic  architecture — as  for  instance,  Vault,  Arch,  Spire, 
Pinnacle,  Battlement,  Barbican,^  Porch,  and  myriads  of  such 
others,  words  everlastingly  poetical  and  powerful  whenever 
they  occur, — ^is  a  most  true  and  certain  index  that  the  things 
thraiselves  are  delightful  to  you,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
be  so.  Believe  me,  you  do  indeed  love  these  things,  so  £Eur 
as  you  care  about  art  at  all,  so  £Eur  as  you  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  what  you  feel  about  them. 

24.  In  your  pubUc  capacities,  as  bank  directors,  and 
diarity  overseers,  and  administrators  of  this  and  that  other 
undertaking  or  institution,  you  cannot  express  your  feelings 
at  alL  You  form  conunittees  to  decide  upon  the  style  of 
the  new  building,  and  as  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  trusting  to  your  own  taste  in  such  matters,  you  inquire 
who  is  the  most  celebrated,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  em- 
ployed, architect  of  the  day.  And  you  send  for  the  great 
Mr.  Blank,  and  the  Great  Blank  sends  you  a  plan  of  a  great 
long  marble  box  with  half-a-dozen  pillars  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  the  same  at  the  other;'  and  you  look  at  the  Great 
Blank's  great  plan  in  a  grave  manner,  and  you  daresay  it 
will  be  very  handsome;  and  you  ask  the  Great  Blank  what 
sort  of  a  blank  cheque  must  be  filled  up  before  the  great 
plan  can  be  realised ;  and  you  subscribe  in  a  generous  '*  burst 

^  [In  the  city  of  London  ^'  is  a  ttreet  called  the  Barbican,  beoaoae  tometime  there 
stood  on  the  north  side  thereof  a  burgh-kenin^  or  watch-tower  of  the  city,  called  in 
some  languace  a  Barbican,  as  a  bikening  is  called  a  Beacon"  (Stew's  Surv^,  p.  113). 
So  the  word  »  used  in  the  FaMe  Queene,  ii.  9^  25  :— 

''  Within  the  Barbican  a  Porter  sate. 
Day  and  night  doely  keeping  watch  and  ward."] 

'  [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Royal  Institution  in  Edinborgh,  an  oblong  building 
in  the  Doric  style :  see  below,  pp.  64-65  n,] 
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of  confidence "  whatever  is  wanted ;  and  when  it  is  all  done, 
and  the  great  white  marble  box  is  set  up  in  your  streets, 
you  contemplate  it,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it  exactly, 
but  hoping  it  is  all  right;  and  then  there  is  a  dinner  given 
to  the  Great  Blank,  and  the  morning  papers  say  that  the 
new  and  handsome  building,  erected  by  the  great  Mr.  Blank, 
is  one  of  Mr.  Blank's  happiest  efforts,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  so-and- 
so  ;  and  the  building  keeps  the  rain  out  as  well  as  another, 
and  you  remain  in  a  placid  state  of  impoverished  satisfiEu;- 
tion  therewith;  but  as  for  having  any  real  pleasure  out  of 
it,  you  never  hoped  for  such  a  thing.  If  you  really  make 
up  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  the  forms  and  fashion 
of  public  propriety  for  an  hour  or  two,  where  do  you  go  for 
it?  Where  do  you  go  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream?  To 
Roslin  Chapel,  I  believe;  not  to  the  portico  of  the  last- 
built  institution.  What  do  you  see  your  children  doing, 
obeying  their  own  natural  and  true  instincts?  What  are 
your  daughters  drawing  upon  their  cardboard  screens  as  soon 
as  they  can  use  a  pencil?  Not  Parthenon  fix)nts,  I  think, 
but  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  or  Linlithgow  Palace,  or 
Lochleven  Castle,  their  own  pure  Scotch  hearts  leading  them 
straight  to  the  right  things,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  are  told 
to  the  contrary.  You  perhaps  odl  this  romantic,  and  youth- 
ful, and  foolish.  I  am  pressed  for  time  now,  and  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Romance."  I  will 
do  that,  if  you  please,  in  next  lecture,^  for  it  is  a  word  of 
greater  weight  and  authority  than  we  commonly  believe. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  endeavoiu*,  lastly,  to  show  you,  not 
the  romantic,  but  the  plain  and  practical  conclusions  which 
should  follow  from  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you. 

26.  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  to  you  the 
propriety  and  naturalness  of  the  two  great  Grothic  forms, 
the  pointed  arch  and  gable  roof.  I  wish  now  to  tell  you  in 
what  way  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  modem  domestic 
architecture. 

1  [See  below,  §§  29^2,  pp.  6^-^.] 
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You  will  all  admit  that  there  is  neither  romance  nor 
comfort  in  waiting  at  your  own  or  at  any  one  else's  door  on 
[a  windy  and  rainy  day,  till  the  servant  comes  from  the  end 
jof  the  house  to  open  it.    You  all  know  the  critical  nature  of 
that  opening — ^the  drift  of  wind  into  the  passage,  the  impos- 
sibility of  putting  down  the  imoibrella  at  the  proper  moment 
mthout  getting  a  cupful  of  water  dropped  down  the  back  of 
jour  neck  from  the  top  of  the  doorway ;  and  you  know  how 
/little  these  inconveniences  are  abated  by  the  common  Greek 
portico  at  the  top  of  the  steps.     You  know  how  the  east 
winds  blow  through  those  unlucky  couples  of  pillars,  which 
are  all  that  your  architects  find  consistent  with  due  obser- 
vance of  the  Doric  order.      Then,  away  with  these  absur- 
dities ;  and  the  next  house  you  build,  insist  upon  having  the 
pure  old   (rothic  porch,  walled  in  on  both  sides,  witib  its 
pointed  arch  entrance  and  gable  roof  above.      Under  that, 
you  can  put  down  your  umbrella  at  your  leisure,  and,  if  you 
will,  stop  a  moment  to  talk  with  your  friend  as  you  give 
him  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand.     And  if  now  and  then 
jW  wajrfiEu^r  found  a  moment's  rest  on  a  stone  seat  on  each 
fide  of  it,   I  believe  you  would  find  the  insides  of  your 
I  houses  not  one  whit  the  less  comfortable ;  and,  if  you  answer 
,   me,  that  were  such  refuges  built  in  the  open  streets,  they 
J  would  become  mere  nests  of  filthy  vagrants,  I  reply  that  I 
I  do  not  despair  of  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  laws  of  this  country,  as  shall  no  longer  leave  any  of  our 
j  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  pollute  the 
[  steps  of  our  houses  by  resting  upon  them  for  a  night.     But 
I  if  not,  the  command  to  all  of  us  is   strict  and  straight,. 
'•When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  houseJ"* 
Not  to  the  workhouse,  observe,  but  to  thy  house :  and  I  say 
it  would  be  better  a  thousandfold,  that  our  doors  should  be 

♦  Isa.  Iviii.  7.1 

^  [Compare  Semme  and  LUief,  §  37  n,,  where  Ruskin  quotes  this  puiage  again  to- 
like  effect] 
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beset  by  the  poor  day  by  day,  than  that  it  should  be  written 
of  any  one  of  us,  **  They  reap  every  one  his  com  in  the  field, 
and  they  gather  the  vintage  of  the  wicked.  They  cause  the 
naked  to  lodge  without  shelter,  that  they  have  no  covering 
in  the  cold.  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  embrace  the  rock,  for  want  of  a  shelter."  ^ 

26.  This,  then,  is  the  first  use  to  which  your  pointed 
arches  and  gable  roofs  are  to  be  put  The  secoi^  is  of 
more  personal  pleasurableness.  You  surely  must  all  of  you 
feel  and  admit  the  delightfiilness  of  a  bow  window;  I  can 
hardly  fancy  a  room  can  be  perfect  without  one.  Now  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  resolve  that  every  one  of  your 
principal  rooms  shall  have  a  bow  window,  either  large  or 
smalL  Sustain  the  projection  of  it  (Hi  a  bracket,  crown  it 
above  with  a  little  peaked  roof,  and  give  a  massy  piece  of 
stone  sculpture  to  the  pointed  arch  in  each  of  its  casements, 
and  you  will  have  as  inexhaustible  a  source  of  quaint  rich- 
ness in  your  street  architecture,  as  of  additional  comfort  and 
delight  in  the  interiors  of  your  rooms. 

27.  Thirdly,  as  respects  windows  which  do  not  project. 
You  will  find  that  the  {MX>posal  to  build  them  with  pointed 
arches  is  met  by  an  objection  on  the  part  of  your  architects, 
that  you  cannot  fit  them  with  comfortable  sashes.  1  b^ 
leave  to  tell  you  that  such  an  objection  is  utterly  futile  and 
ridiculous.  I  have  lived  for  months  in  Gothic  palaces,  with 
pointed  windows  of  the  most  complicated  forms,  fitted  with 
modem  sashes;  and  with  the  most  perfect  comfort^  But 
granting  that  the  objection  were  a  true  one — and  I  suppose 
it  is  true  to  just  this  extent,  that  it  may  cost  some  few 
shillings  more  per  window  in  the  first  instance  to  set  the 
fittings  to  a  pointed  arch  than  to  a  square  one — ^th^re  is  not 
the  smallest  necessity  for  the  aperture  of  the  window  being 
of  the  pointed  shape.    Make  the  uppermost  or  bearing  arch 

♦  Job  xxiv.  6-8. 

^  [ie.  at  Venice,  184^-1860, 1861-1852 ;  for  the  oomfiirt  of  his  a|»rlmeiit8  Uiere, 
jeo  Vol.  X.  p.  judz.] 
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pointed  only,  and  make  the  top  of  the  window  square,  filling 
the  interval  with  a  stone  shield,  and  you  may  have  a  perfect 
school  of  architecture,  not  only  consistent  with,  but  emi- 
nently conducive  to,  every  comfort  of  your  daily  life.    The 
window  in  Oakham  Castle  (fig.  2)  is  an  example  of  such  a 
form  as  actually  employed  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  I 
shall  have  to  notice  another  in  the  course  of  next  leeture.^ 
I     28.  Meanwhile,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say,  in  conclu- 
/si(Hi.     Whatever  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  this 
/evening,  has  rested  on  the  assumption  that  all  architecture 
/  was  to  be  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  may  meet  with  some  hesi- 
'  tation  in  its  acceptance,  on  account  of  the  probable  use  of 
iron,  glass,  and  such  other  materials  in  our  future  edifices. 
I  cannot  now  enter  into  any  statement  of  the  possible  uses 
of  iron  or  glass,  but  1  will  give  you  one  reason,  which  I 
think  will  weigh  strongly  with  most  here,  why  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will   ever  become  important  elements   in 
architectural  eflfect.*    I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  com- 
pany of  philosophers,'  but  you  are  not  philosophers  of  the 
kind  who  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  a  superannuated  book; 
neither  are  you  of  those  who  think  the  Bible  is  dishonoured 
by  being  rdferred  to  for  judgment  in  small  matters.    The 
very  divinity  of  the  Book  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to 
justify  us  in  referring  every  thing  to  it,  with  respect  to  which 
any  conclusion  can  be  gathered  from  its  pages.^    Assuming 
then  that  the  Bible  is  neither  superannuated  now,  nor  ever 
likely  to   be  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  illustrations  which 
the  Bible  employs  are  likely  to  be  clear  and  intelligible  Ultis- 
traUons  to  the  end  of  time.     I  do  not  mean  that  everything 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  histories  must  continue  to  endure  for 

^  rSee  below,  p.  74.] 

'  [See  on  this  subject,  Sefsen  Lamp$,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  66 ;  and  SUnui  qf  Venice, 
Vol.  tX.  pp.  455-466.] 

'  [The  lectures  were  delivered  under  the  musploes  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  : 
see  above.  Introduction,  p.  zxvLj 

*  [In  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iv.  oh.  xx.  §  44,  Rusldn  refers  to  the  ''great  offence" 
which  he  gave  in  these  Edinburgh  lectures  ''by  supposing,  or  implying,  that 
•eriptural   expressions  could   have   any  force  as  bearing  upon  modem   practical 
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all  time,  but  that  the  thmgs  which  the  Bible  uses  for  illus- 
tration of  eternal  truths  are  likely  to  remain  eternally  in- 
telligible iUustrations.  Now,  I  find  that  iron  architecture 
is  indeed  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  You  know  how  it  is  said 
to  Jeremiah,  ^*  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced 
city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls,  against  the  whole 
land."^  But  I  do  not  find  that  iron  building  is  ever  alluded 
to  as  likely  to  become  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  an  architecture  of  carved  stone  is  con- 
tinually employed  as  a  source  of  the  most  important  illustra- 
tions. A  simple  instance  must  occiu*  to  all  of  you  at  once. 
The  force  of  the  image  of  the  Comer  Stone,  as  used  through- 
out Scriptiu*e,  would  completely  be  lost,  if  the  Christian  and 
civilised  world  were  ever  extensively  to  employ  any  other 
material  than  earth  and  rock  in  their  domestic  buildings:  I 
firmly  believe  that  they  never  wiU ;  but  that  as  the  laws  of 
beauty  are  more  perfectly  established,  we  shall  be  content 
still  to  build  as  our  forefathers  built,  and  still  to  receive 
the  same  great  lessons  which  such  building  is  calculated 
to  convey;  of  which  one  is  indeed  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Among  the  questions  respecting  towers  which  were  laid 
before  you  to-night,  one  has  been  omitted:  "What  man  is 
there  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower,  that  sitteth  not 
down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient 
to  finish  it?"'  I  have  pressed  upon  you,  this  evening,  the 
building  of  domestic  towers.  You  may  think  it  right  to 
dismiss  the  subject  at  once  from  your  thoughts;  but  let 
us  not  do  so,  without  considering,  each  of  us,  how  far 
that  tower  has  been  built,  and  how  truly  its  cost  has  been 
counted. 

1  [Jeremiah  L  18.] 
s  [Luke  xiv.  28.] 


LECTURE  II 
ARCHITECTURE^ 

Delivered  November  4,  1853 

29.  Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  subject  of  this 
evening,  I  wish  to  anticipate  one  or  two  objections  which 
may  arise  in  yoiu*  minds  to  what  I  must  lay  before  you. 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  felt  by  you  last  evening,  that 
some  things  I  proposed  to  you  were  either  romantic  or 
Utopian.  Let  us  think  for  a  few  moments  what  romance 
and  Utopianism  mean. 

First,  romance.  In  consequence  of  the  many  absurd 
fictions  which  long  formed  the  elements  of  romance  writing, 
the  word  romance  is  sometimes  taken  as  synonymous  with 
falsehood.  Thus  the  French  talk  of  Des  Romans^  and  thus 
the  English  use  the  word  Romancing. 

But  in  this  sense  we  had  much  better  use  the  word 
falsehood  at  once.  It  is  far  plainer  and  clearer.  And  if  in 
this  sense  I  put  anything  romantic  before  you,  pray  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  or  to  me. 

80.  In  the  second  place.  Because  young  people  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  indulge  in  reverie,  and  imaginative  pleasures, 
and  to  neglect  their  plain  and  practical  duties,  the  word 
romantic  has  come  to  signify  we^Jc,  foolish,  speculative,  un- 
practical, imprincipled.     In  dl  these  cases  it  would  be  much 

^  [The  following  was  Raskin's  Synopsis  of  the  Lecture  in  the  preliminary  an- 
aotmcement : — 

''  Qtnerai  Decoration  qf  Domestic  Buildings. 

The  proper  Place  and  Character  of  Decoration — Motives  for  Introducing  It. 
Neoessi^  for  the  Encouragement  of  Simple  Sculpture.  Examples  of  E^no- 
mical  Decoration.  Means  of  Ornamentation  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Scottish 
Architect  Inlaying.  Examples  of  Medissval  Domestic  Work.  Future  Pros- 
pects of  Architecture."] 
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better  to  say  weak,  fooHsh,  unpractical,  unprincipled  The 
words  are  clearer.  If  in  this  sense,  also,  I  put  anjrthing 
romantic  before  you,  pray  pay  no  attention  to  me. 

81.  But  in  the  third  and  last  place.  The  real  and 
proper  use  of  the  word  romantic  is  simply  to  characterise 
an  improbable  or  unaccustomed  degree  of  beauty,  sublimity, 
or  virtue.  For  instance,  in  matters  of  history,  is  not  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  romantic?  Is  not  the  death 
of  Leonidas?  of  the  Horatii?^  On  the  other  hand,  you 
find  nothing  romantic,  though  much  that  is  monstrous,  in 
the  excesses  of  Tiberius  or  Commodus.  So  again,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  is  romantic,  and  of  Bannockbum,  simply 
because  there  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  human  virtue 
in  both  these  battles.  But  there  is  no  romance  in  the 
battles  of  the  last  Italian  campaign,'  in  which  mere  feeble* 
ness  and  distrust  were  on  one  side,  mere  physical  force  on 
the  other.  And  even  in  fiction,  the  opponents  of  virtue^ 
in  order  to  be  romantic,  must  have  sublimity  mingled  with 
their  vice.  It  is  not  the  knave,  not  the  ruffian,  that  are 
romantic,  but  the  giant  and  the  dragon;  and  these,  not 
because  they  are  false,  but  because  they  are  majestic.  So 
again  as  to  beauty.  You  feel  that  armour  is  romantic, 
because  it  is  a  beautiful  dress,  and  you  are  not  used  ta 
it.  You  do  not  feel  there  is  anything  romantic  in  the 
paint  and  shells  of  a  Sandwich  Islander,  for  these  are  not 
beautifiiL 

82.  So,  then,  observe,  this  feeling  which  you  are  accus* 
tomed  to  despise — ^this  secret  and  poetical  enthusiasm  in  all 
yoiu*  hearts,  which,  as  practical  men,  you  try  to  restrain — 
IS  indeed  one  of  the  holiest  parts  of  your  being.  It  is  the 
instinctive  delight  in,  and  admiration  for,  sublimity,  beauty, 
and  virtue,  unusually  manifested.  And  so  far  fh)m  beii^ 
a  dangerous  guide,  it  is  the  truest  part  of  yoiu*  being.  It 
is  even  truer  than  your  consciences.  A  man's  conscience 
may  be  utterly  perverted  and  led  astray ;  but  so  long  as 

&  rCompare  SUmei  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  App.  14  (Vol  IX.  i>.  446).] 

*  [The  unsuocessfol  Italian  war  of  independence  againtt  the  Austriaat,  1840-1849.} 
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the  feelings  of  romanoe  endure  within  us,  they  are  unerring, 
— they  are  as  true  to  -vdiat  is  right  and  lovely  as  the  needle 
to  the  north ;  and  all  that  you  hare  to  do  is  to  add  to  the 
enthusiastic  sentiment,  the  majestic  judgment — to  mingle 
prudence  and  foresight  with  imagination  and  admiration, 
and  you  have  the  perfect  human  souL  But  the  great  evil 
of  these  days  is  that  we  try  to  destroy  the  romantic  feeling, 
mstead  of  bridling  and  directing  it.  Mark  what  Toung 
says  of  the  men  of  the  world : — 

^'  They,  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  the  romance. 
So  imnk  knight-errant,  as  a  real  friend."  ^ 

And  th^  are  right.  True  friendship  is  romantic,  to  the 
men  of  the  world — true  aflfection  is  romantic — ^true  religion 
is  romantic ;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  who  of  all  powof ul 
and  popular  vmters  in  the  cause  of  error  had  wrought  most 
harm  to  their  race,  I  should  hesitate  in  reply  whether  to 
name  Voltaire,  or  Byron,  or  the  last  most  ingenious  and 
most  venomous  of  the  degraded  philosophers  of  Germany,' 
or  rather  Cervantes,  fw  he  cast  scorn  upon  the  holiest 
principles  of  hiunanity — ^he,  of  all  men,  most  helped  forward 
the  terrible  change  in  the  soldiers  of  Europe,  from  the  sf^t 
of  Bayard  to  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte,"*^  helped   to  change 

*  I  mean  no  scandal  against  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose 
tntth  has,  I  believe,  been  as  conspicuous  in  the  late  potttieal  negc^iations, 
tm  his  d^ision  and  prudence  have  been  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  government.' 

1  [Nifht  TktmghU,  viii  283.  Young  was  a  poet  much  read  by  Rudrin ;  see  the 
passage  quoted  in  his  home  lettsxs  from  Venice,  VoL  X«  p.  406  n. ;  hs  quotes  the 
Higkt  TkoughU  again  in  VoL  XL  p.  176.1 

*  [Sehopenhaoer  had  just  been  introduced  to  the  British  public  (by  John  Qxenfbrd 
in  the  WeMtrnkuter  Review,  April  1863),  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against  transcen- 
dental and  theologiod  philosophy.] 

*  [The  rsforenee  is  to  the  negotiaftions  in  1853  which  set  in  tndn  the  forces 
that  resulted  in  the  Crimean  War.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  ob- 
servers that  "behind  the  decorous  curtain  of  tiie  European  concert  Napoleon  IlL 
was  bunly  weaving  scheme  after  scheme  of  his  own  to  fix  his  unsteady  diadem 
upon  his  brow."  Ruskin,  who  was  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  French  Alliance,  had  at  this  time  a  strong  aamiration  for  Napoleon — ''a 
great  Emperor,"  he  caUs  him  (Modem  PaitUere,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zviiL  ad  finem),  snd  see 
p.  4X1,  bebw.  For  a  later  and  different  view  of  the  Emperor,  see  Fore  CUmigera, 
Letters  10  and  31.] 
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loyalty  into  licaise,  protection  into  plunder,  truth  into 
treachery,  chivalry  into  selfishness;  and,  since  his  time,  the 
purest  impulses  and  the  noblest  purposes  have  perhaps  been 
oftener  stayed  by  the  devil,  under  tiie  name  of  Quixotism, 
than  under  any  other  base  name  or  false  allegation.^ 

88.  Quixotism,  or  Utopianism;  that  is  another  of  the 
devil's  pet  words.     I  believe  the  quiet  admission  which  we 
are  all  of  us  so  ready  to  make,  that,  because  things  have 
long  been  wrong,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be  right, 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  sources  of  misery  and  crime  from 
which  this  world  suffers.      Whenever  you  hear  a  man  dis- 
suading you  from  attempting  to  do  well,  on  the  ground 
that  perfection  is  *^  Utopian,"  beware  of  that  man.      Cast 
the  word  out  of  your  dictionary  altogether.*     There  is  no 
need  for  it.     Thii^  are  either  possible  or  impossible — ^you 
Jean  easily  determine  which,  in  any  given  state  of  human 
1  science.     If  the  thing  is  impossible,  you  need  not  trouble 
I  yourselves   about   it ;    if  possible,    try   for   it.      It  is   very 
I  Utopian  to  hope  for  the  entire  doing  away  with  drunken- 
'  ness  and  misery  out  of  the  Canongate ;  but  the  Utopianism 
is  not  our  business— the  work  is.     It  is  Utopian  to  hope  to 
give  every  child  in  this  kingdom  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d 
from  its  youth;  but  the  Utopianism  is  not  our  business — 
the  work  is. 

84.  I  have  delayed  you  by  the  consideration  of  these 
two  words,  only  in  the  fear  that  they  might  be  inaccurately 
applied  to  the  plans  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you;  for, 
though  they  were  Utopian,  and  though  they  were  romantic, 
they  might  be  none  the  worse  for  that.  But  they  are 
neither.  Utopian  they  are  not;  for  they  are  merely  a  pro- 
posal to  do  again  what  has  been  done  for  hundreds  of  years 
by  people  whose  wealth  and  power  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  ours; — ^and  romantic  they  are  not,  in  the  sense  of 

>  [Compare,  for  similar  references  to  Dim  QuUeote,  Modem  PaMen,  yoL  iii  ch.  zvii. 
§  29^  and  PraterUa,  i.  §  68.] 

^  [Compare  p.  432,  below ;  Fan  Clavigera,  Letters  7  and  8 ;  and  Arrow  qf  tk$ 
Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110, 155.] 
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sdf-sacrificiiig  or  eminently  virtuous,  for  they  are  merely  the 
proposal  to  each  of  you  that  he  should  live  in  a  handsomer 
house  than   he   does   at  present,  by  substituting   a   cheap 
mode   of   ornamentation  for   a   costly   qpe.     You   perhaps 
fancied  that  architectural  beauty  was  a  very  costly  thing. 
Far  from  it.     It  is  architectural  ugliness  that  is  costly.^    In 
the  modem  system  of  architecture,  decoration  is  immoder- 
ately expensive,    because   it   is    both   wrongly   placed    and 
wrongly   finished.      I   say   first,   wrongly  placed.      Modem 
architects  decorate  the  tops  of  their  buildings.     Mediaeval 
ones  decorated  the  bottom.*    That  makes  all  the  difference 
between  seeing  the  ornament  and  not  seeing  it.     If  you 
bought  some  pictures   to   decorate   such   a  room   as   this, 
where  would  you  put  them?    On  a  level  with  the  eye,  I 
suppose,  or  nearly  so  ?    Not  on  a  level  with  the  chandelier  ? 
If  you  were  determined  to  put  them  up  there,  round  the 
cornice,  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to  buy  them  at  alL 
You  would  merely  throw  your  money  away.     And  the  fact 
is,  that  yoiur  money  is  being  thrown  away  continually,  by 
wholesale;    and   while   you   are  dissuaded,   on   the  ground 
of  expense,  from  building  beautiful  windows  and  beautifid 
doors,  you  are  continually  made  to  pay  for  ornaments  at 
the  tops  of  your  houses,  which,  for  all  the  use  they  are  of, 
might  as  well  be  in  the  moon.     For  instance,  there  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  studied  piece  of  domestic  architecture 
in  Edinburgh  than  the  street  in  which  so  many  of  your 
excellent  physicians  live — ^Rutland  Street.     I  do  not  Imow 
if  you  have  observed  its  architecture;  but  if  you  will  look 
at  it  to-morrow,  you  will  see  that  a  heavy  and  close  balus- 
trade  is    put    all   along   the   eaves   of  the    houses.     Your 
phjTsicians  are  not,  I  suppose,  in  the  habit  of  taking  academic 
and  meditative  walks  on  the  roofe  of  their  houses;  and,  if 
not,  this  balustrade  is  altogether  useless, — ^nor  merely  useless, 

*  For  farther  confirmation  of  this  statement  see  the  Addenda  at  the  end 
ofthis  Lecture  [p.  91J. 

1  [Compare  SUmei  qf  Venice,  vol.  iiL  ch.  L  §  44  (Vol  XL  pp.  39-40).] 
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for  you  will  find  it  runs  directly  in  front  of  all  the  garret 
windows,  thus  interfering  with  their  light,  and  blocking  out 
their  view  of  the  street.  All  that  the  parapet  is  meant  to 
do,  is  to  give  some  finish  to  the  facades,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  thus  been  made  to  pay  a  LEtrge  sum  for  a  piece  of 
mere  decoration.  Whether  it  does  finish  the  facades  satis- 
factorily, or  whether  the  j^ysicians  resident  in  the  street^ 
or  their  patients,  are  in  anywise  edified  by  the  succession 
of  pear-shaped  knobs  61  stone  on  their  house-tops,  I  leave 
them  to  teU  you;  only  do  not  fimcy  that  the  design,  what- 
ever  its  success,  is  an  economical  (me. 

85.  But  this  is  a  very  slight  waste  of  money,  compared 
to  the  constant  habit  of  putting  careful  sculpture  at  the 
tops  of  houses.  A  temple  of  luxury  has  just  been  built  in 
L^don  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.^  It  cost  £40,000, 
exclusive  of  purchase  of  ground.  It  has  upon  it  an  enormous 
quantity  of  sculpture^  representing  the  gentlemen  of  the 
navy  as  little  boys  riding  upon  dolj^ins,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army — I  couldn't  see  as  what — ^nor  can  anybody ;  for 
all  this  sculpture  is  put  up  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
the  gutter  should  be,  under  the  cornice.  I  know  that  this 
was  a  Greek  way  of  doing  things.  I  can't  help  it;  that 
does  not  make  it  a  wise  one.  Greeks  might  be  willing  to 
pay  for  what  they  couldn't  see,  but  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men shouldn't. 

86.  Not  that  the  Gredcs  threw  their  work  away  as  we 
do.  As  far  as  I  know  Greek  buildings,  their  omam^ita- 
tion,   though   often   bad,  is  always  bold  enough  and  large 

/  enough  to  be  visible  in  its  place.     It  is  not  putting  omar 

U  ment  high  that  is  wrong;  but  it  is  cutting  it  too  fine  to 

I   be  seen,  wherever  it  is.     This  is  the  great  modem  mistake: 

j    you  are  actually  at  twice  the  cost  which  would  produce  an 

^  [ThiB  club-house,  built  ou  the  site  of  what  was  once  Nell  Gwvnne's  house, 
WM  erected  in  the  years  1846-1851^  from  the  designs  of  a  young  Oxford  architect, 
named  Pamell.  The  total  oost^  inclusive  of  site  and  furniture,  was  £ll6,00a  It 
is,  sav  its  admirers,  '^a  happy  combination  of  Sansovino's  PalazaEO  Comaro  and 
St  Mark's  Libraiy  at  Venice^  (see  A.  I.  Dasenf  s  HUtwry  of  St.  Jame$'s  8puir9, 
1895,  p.  187  It.).    For  another  reference  to  it,  see  Vol  IX.  p.  348  n.} 
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iini»essive  ornament,  to  j^mxluce  a  contemptible  one;  you 
increase  the  price  of  your  buildings  by  one-half,  in  order  to 
mince  their  decoraticHi  into  invisibility.  Walk  through  your 
streets,  and  try  to  make  out  the  ornaments  on  the  upper 
parts  of  your  fine  buildings — (there  are  none  at  the  bottoms 
of  them).  Don't  do  it  long,  or  you  will  all  come  home 
with  inflamed  eyes,  but  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  can 
see  nothing  but  confusion  in  ornaments  that  have  cost  you 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  foot. 

87.  Now,  the  Gothic  builders  placed  their  decoration  on 
a  precisely  contrary  principle,  and  on  the  only  rational  prin- 
ciple. All  their  best  and  most  delicate  work  they  put  on 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  close  to  the  spectator,  and 
cm  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  they  put  ornaments  large, 
bold,  and  capable  of  being  plainly  seen  at  the  necessary 
distance.  A  single  example  will  enable  you  to  understand 
this  method  of  adaptation  perfectly.  The  lower  part  of 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  built  either  late  in 
the  thirteenth  or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  deco- 
rated with  a  series  of  niches,  filled  by  statues  of  considerable 
size,  which  are  supported  upon  pedestals  within  about  eight 
feet  of  the  ground.^  In  general,  pedestals  of  this  kind  are 
supported  on  some  projecting  portion  of  the  basement ;  but 
at  Lycms,  oviring  to  otlier  arrangements  of  the  architecture 
into  which  I  have  no  time  to  enter,  they  are  merely  pro- 
jecting tablets,  or  flat-bottomed  brackets  of  stone,  projecting 
from  the  walL  Each  bracket  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square,  and  is  shaped  thus  (fig.  18),  showing  to  the  spec- 
tator, as  he  walks  beneath,  the  flat  bottom  of  each  bracket, 
quite  in  the  shade,  but  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
eye,  and  lighted  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavonent. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  round  the  great  en* 
trance  is  covered  with  bas-relief,  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se ;  but 

>  [Roaldn  waa  at  Lfons,  and  made  the  sketches  afterwards  enlarged  for  this 
lecture,  in  the  spring  of  1850.  See  SUmet  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol  IX.  p.  433),  where 
lie  characterises  this  panelled  decoration  of  Lyons  as  ''the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
Northem  Gothic  1  ever  beheld."]    . 
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the  architect  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  smallest 
space  which  was  well  within  the  range  of  inght;  and  ihe 
bottom  of  every  bracket  is  decorated  also— nor  that  slightly, 
but  decorated  with  no  fewer  than  six  figures  each^  besides  a 
fiotver  border,  in  a  space,  as  I  said,  not  quite  afoot  and  a 
half  square.  The  shape  of  the  field  to  be  decorated  being  a 
kind  of  quatrefoil,  as  shown  in  fig.  18,  four  small  figures  are 
placed,  one  in  each  foil,  and  two  larger  ones  in  the  centre. 
I  had  only  time,  in  passing  through  the  town,  to  make  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  angles  of  these  pedestals ;  that  sketch 
1  have  enlarged,  in  order  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  sculpture.  Here  is  the  enlargement  of 
it  (fig.  15,  Plate  VII.).  Now  observe,  this  is  one  of  the  angles 
of  the  bottom  of  a  pedestal,  not  two  feet  broad,  on  the 
outside  of  a  Gk>thic  building;  it  contains  only  one  of  Hie 
four  little  figures  which  form  those  angles;  and  it  shows 
you  the  head  only  of  one  of  the  larger  figures  in  the  centre. 
Yet  just  observe  how  much  design,  how  much  wonderful 
composition,  there  is  in  this  mere  fragment  of  a  building  of 
the  great  times ;  a  fragment,  literally  no  larger  than  a 
schoolboy  could  strike  off  in  wantonness  with  a  stick :  and 
yet  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  care  has  been  spent — ^not 
so  much  on  the  execution,  for  it  does  not  take  much  trouble 
to  execute  well  on  so  small  a  scale — but  on  the  design,  of 
this  minute  fragment.  You  see  it  is  composed  of  a  branch 
of  wild  rose,  which  switches  round  at  the  angle,  embradng 
the  minute  figure  of  the  bishop,  and  terminates  in  a  spray 
reaching  nearly  to  the  head  of  ihe  large  figure.  You  will 
observe  how  beautifully  that  figure  is  thus  pointed  to  by  the 
spray  of  rose,  and  how  all  the  leaves  around  it  in  the  same 
manner  are  subservient  to  the  grace  of  its  action.  lAx>k, 
if  I  hide  one  line,  or  one  rosebud,  how  the  whole  is  injiured^ 
and  how  much  there  is  to  study  in  the  detail  of  it.  Look 
at  this  little  diamond  crown,  with  a  lock  of  the  hair  escaping 
from  beneath  it;  and  at  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the 
tiny  leaf  at  a,  is  set  in  the  angle  to  prevent  its  harshness ; 
and  having  examined  this  well,  consider  what  a  treasure  of 
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thought  there  is  m  a  cathedral  front,  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
every  inch  of  which  is  wrought  with  sculpture  like  this  I 
And  every  front  of  our  thirteenth  century  cathedrals  is  in- 
wrought with  sculpture  of  this  quality  1^  And  yet  you 
quietly  allow  yourselves  to  be  told  that  the  men  who  thus 
wrought  were  barbarians,  and  that  your  architects  are  wiser 
and  better  in  covering  your  walls  with  sculpture  of  this 
kind  (fig.  14). 

88.  Walk  round  your  Edinburgh  buildings,  and  look  at 
the  height  of  your  eye,  what  you  will  get  from  them. 
Nothing  but  square-cut  stone — ^square-cut  stone — a  wilder- 
ness of  square-cut  stone  for  ever  and  for  ever ;  so  that  your 
houses  look  like  prisons,  and  truly  are  so;  for  the  worst 
feature  of  Greek  architecture  is,  indeed,  not  its  costliness, 
but  its  tyranny.  These  square  stones  are  not  prisons  of 
the  body,  but  graves  of  the  soul;  for  the  very  men  who 
could  do  sculpture  like  this  of  Lyons  for  you  are  herel 
still  here,  in  your  despised  workmen:  the  race  has  not  de- 
generated, it  is  you  who  have  bound  them  down,  and 
buried  them  beneath  your  Greek  stones.  There  would  be 
a  resurrection  of  them,  as  of  renewed  souls,  if  you  would 
only  lift  the  weight  of  these  weary  walls  from  off  their 
hearts.* 

89.  But  I  am  leaving  the  point  immediately  in  question, 

*  This  subject  is  farther  pursued  in  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  this 
Lecture  [p.  85]. 

1  [In  the  MS.  Ruskin  added  here : — 

'^And  here^  in  passings  let  me  briefly  assure  you  of  a  fact — ^beg  of  you, 
as  you  have  time  and  opportunity — to  pay  your  utmost  attention  to  this 
branch  of  art^  the  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
I  cannot  tell  jrou  how  great,  how  wonderful  it  is — and  that  almost  eyery- 
where.  You  are  all  interc»ted  in  modem  sculpture ;  you  were  all  delighted 
with  the  sculpture  in  the  Great  Exhibition :  and  yet  I  assure  you  there 
is  more  good  and  interesting  sculpture  in  a  single  wing  of  a  good  toirteenth- 
century  cathedra],  than  in  ten  great  exhibitions.  Let  me  again  and  again 
entreat  you  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  much  neglected  subject.  You 
will  never  make  greater  progress  in  art  than  by  close  study  of  thirteenth- 
century  workj  and  if  you  do  not  learn  to  know  its  value  soon^  you  will 
mourn  over  it  when  it  is  too  late,  for  day  by  day  the  rage  of  the 
Revolutionist,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Restorer  are  dashing  into  dust 
unregretted  and  unrecognised  treasures,  for  which  it  will  be  known  in  a 
little  while  that  the  contents  of  the  noblest  galleries  in  Europe  might 
cheaply  have  been  exchanged."] 
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Niche  at  Amiens. 
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wiiich,  you  will  remember,  was  the  proper  adaptation  of 
ornament  to  its  distance  from  the  eye.  I  have  given  you 
one  example  of  Gothic  ornament,  meant  to  be  seen  close; 
now  let  me  give  you  one  of  Gothic  ornament  intended  to 
be  seen  far  off.  Here  (fig.  16,  Plate  VIII.)  is  a  sketch  of 
a  niche  at  Amiens  Cathedral,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high 
on  the  fa9ade,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  Now  observe, 
in  the  ornament  close  to  the  eye,  you  had  sia^  ^figures  and 
a  whole  wreath  of  roses  in  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
square;  but  in  the  ornament  sixty  feet  from  the  eye,  you 
have  now  only  ten  or  twelve  large  leaves  in  a  space  of  eight 
feet  square/  and  note  also  that  now  there  is  no  attempt 
whatsoever  at  the  refinement  of  line  and  finish  of  edge 
which  there  was  in  the  other  example.  The  sculptor  knew 
that,  at  the  height  of  this  niche,  people  would  not  attend  to 
the  delicate  lines,  and  that  the  broad  shadows  would  catch 
the  eye  instead.  He  has  therefore  left,  as  you  see,  rude 
square  edges  to  his  niche,  and  carved  his  leaves  as  massively 
and  broadly  as  possible:  and  yet,  observe  how  dexterously 
he  has  given  you  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  minuteness  in  the 
work,  by  mingling  these  small  leaves  among  the  large  ones. 
I  made  this  sketch  from  a  photograph,  and  the  spot  in 
which  these  leaves  occurred  was  obscure;  I  have,  therefore, 
used  those  of  the  Oxalis  acetosella,  of  which  the  quaint 
form  is  always  interesting.^ 

40.  And  you  see  by  this  example  also  what  I  meant 
just  now  by  saying,  that  our  own  ornament  was  not  only 
wrongly  placed,  but  wrongly  finished.  The  very  qualities 
widch  fit  this  leaf-decoration  for  due  eflTect  upon  the  eye, 
are  those  which  would  conduce  to  economy  in  its  execution. 
A  nK>re  expensive  ornament  would  be  less  effective;  and 
it  is  the  very  price  we  pay  for  finishing  our  decorations 
which  s^ils  our  architecture.  And  the  curious  thing  is, 
that  while  you  all  appreciate,  and  that  for  too  highly,  what 
is  called  ''the  bold  style"  in  painting,  you  cannot  appreciate 

'  [For  this  flower,  and  Rutkin's  lovflgof  H,  Me  Modem  Fainten,  toL  L  (Vol.  III. 
^  176  and  it.).] 
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it  in  sculpture.  You  like  a  hurried,  broad,  dashing  manner 
of  execution  in  a  water-colour  drawing,  though  that  may 
be  seen  as  near  as  you  choose,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  admit 
the  nobleness  of  a  bold,  simple,  and  dashing  stroke  of  the 
chisel  in  work  which  is  to  be  seen  forty  fathoms  off.  Be 
assured  that  ''  handling "  is  as  great  a  thing  in  marble  as  in 
paint,  and  that  the  power  of  producing  a  masterly  effect 
with  few  touches  is  as  essential  in  an  architect  as  in  a 
draughtsman;  though  indeed  that  power  is  never  perfectly 
attained  except  by  those  who  possess  the  power  of  giving 
the  highest  finish  when  there  is  occasion* 

41.  But  there  is  yet  another  and  a  weightier  charge  to 
be  brought  against  our  modem  Pseudo-Greek  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is,  first,  wrongly  placed  ;  secondly,  wrongly  finished ; 
and,  thirdly,  utterly  without  meardng.  Observe  in  these  two 
Grothic  ornaments,  and  in  every  other  ornament  that  ever 
was  carved  in  the  great  Gothic  times,  there  is  a  definite 
aim  at  the  representation  of  some  natural  object.  In  fig.  15 
you  have  an  exquisite  group  of  rose-stems,  with  the  flowers 
and  buds;  in  fig.  16,  various  wild  weeds,  especially  the 
Geranium  pratense;  in  every  case  you  have  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  natural  form,  and  an  imceasing  variety  of  sugges- 
tion. But  how  much  of  Nature  have  you  in  your  Greek 
buildings  ?  I  will  show  you,  taking  for  an  example  the  best 
you  have  lately  built ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  trust  that  nothing 
that  I  say  will  be  thought  to  have  any  personal  purpose,  and 
that  the  architect  of  the  building  in  question  will  forgive 
me ;  for  it  is  just  because  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  style 
that  I  think  it  more  fair  to  use  it  for  an  example.  If  the 
building  were  a  bad  one  of  the  kind,  it  would  not  be  a  fair 
instance ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
stitution on  the  Mound,  just  in  progress,  I  shall  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  rather  a  compliment  to  its  architect  than 
otherwise.^  It  is  not  his  fault  that  we  force  him  to  build  ixt 
the  Greek  manner. 

1  [''The  Mound,"  a  raised  causeway,  counectiug  the  Old  and  New  Towns  of 
Edinburgh,  was  formed  of  the  earth  dug  out  for  the  foundations  of  the  latter. 
The  institution  referred  to  is  the  Royal  Institution  (containing  the  National  Museum 
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42.  Now,  according  to  the  orthodox  practice  in  modem 
architecture,  the  most  delicate  and  minute  pieces  of  sculpture 
oa  that  building  are  at  the  very  top  of  it,  just  under  its 
gutter.  You  cannot  see  them  in  a  dark  day,  and  perhaps 
may  never,  to  this  hour,  have  noticed  them  at  alL  But 
there  they  are :  sixty-six  finished  heads  of  licms,  all  exactly 
the  same ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose,  executed  on  some  noble 
6re^  type,  too  noble  to  allow  any  modest  Modem  to  think 
of  improving  upon  it.  But  whether  executed  on  a  Greek 
type  or  no,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  as  there  are  sixty-six 
crif  them  alike,  and  on  so  important  a  building  as  that  which 
is  to  contain  your  school  of  design,  and  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal example  of  the  Athenian  style  in  modem  Athens,  tiiere 
must  be  something  especially  admirable  in  them,  and  deserv- 
ing your  most  attentive  contemplation.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  you  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  estimating  their 
beauty,  I  was  desirous  of  getting  a  sketch  of  a  real  lion's 
head  to  compare  with  them,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Millais^ 
kindly  offered  to  draw  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  me. 
You  have  not,  however,  at  present,  a  lion  in  your  zoological 
collection;  and  it  being,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
first  principle  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  well  as  essential  to 
my  object  in  the  present  instance,  that  no  drawing  should 
be  made  except  from  Nature  itself,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  tiger's  head,  which,  however,  will  answer  my 
purpose  just  as  well,  in  enabling  you  to  compare  a  piece  of 
trae,  fEuthfiil,  and  natural  work  with  modem  architectural 
sculpture.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  Mr.  Millais*  drawing 
from  the  Mving  beast  (fig.  17,  Plate  IX.).  I  have  not  the 
least  fear  but  that  you  will  at  once  acknowledge  its  truth 
and  feel  its  power.     Prepare  yourselves  next  for  the  Grecian 

of  the  Society  of  Antiqaariee  of  Scotland)^  of  which  the  north  side  was  finished  in  1836 ; 
the  lion^  heeds  are  on  that  building.  To  the  south  stands  the  National  Gallery,  which 
was  '^  in  proffrees  "  of  bnilding  1860-18^A.  Fergusson  ipeatly  extols  the  Grecian  Doric 
of  the  RoyiS  Institution,  and  pronounces  it  '*  one  of  the  most  fruitless  of  modem 
buildings '^(^i«tofy  of  Modem  ArekUecture,  ed.  1891,  iL  p.  86).  The  architect  was 
W.  H.  Playfair  (17^1867),  who  designed  many  other  of  the  cbssical  buildings, 
which  have  given  to  Edinburgh  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Modem  Athens."] 

^  [See  al^ve.  Introduction,  p.  zzviiL] 
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sublimity  of  the  ideal  beast,  from  the  cornice  of  your  schools 
of  design.     Behold  it  (fig.  18).' 

48.  Now  we  call  ourselves  civilised  and  refined  in  matters 
of  art,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  seldom  that,  in  the  very  basest 
and  coarsest  grotesques  of  the  inferior  Gothic  workmen,  any- 
thing so  contemptible  as  this  head  can  be  ever  foimd.  They 
only  sink  into  such  a  failure  accidentally,  and  in  a  single 
instance;  and  we,  in  our  civilisation,  repeat  this  noble  piece 
of  work  threescore  and  six  times  over,  as  not  being  able  to 
invent  anything  else  so  goodl  Do  not  think  Mr.  Millais 
has  caricatured  it.  It  is  drawn  with  the  strictest  fidelity; 
photograph  one  of  the  heads  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find 
the  photograph  tell  you  the  same  tale.  Neither  imagine  that 
this  is  an  unusual  example  of  modem  work.  Your  banks 
and  public  offices  are  covered  with  ideal  lions'  heads  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  you  will  find  them  all  just  as  bad  as  this. 
And,  farther,  note  that  the  admission  of  such  barbarous 
t3rpes  of  sculpture  is  not  merely  ridiculous;  it  is  seriously 
harmful  to  your  powers  of  perceiving  truth  or  beauty  of  any 
kind  or  at  any  time.  Imagine  the  effect  on  the  minds  of 
your  chUdren  of  having  such  representations  of  a  lion's  head 
as  this  thrust  upon  them  perpetually;  and  consider  what  a 
different  effect  might  be  produced  upon  them  if,  instead  of 
this  barren  and  insipid  absurdity,  every  boss  on  your  build- 
ings were,  according  to  the  workman's  best  ability,  a  faithfid 
rendering  of  the  form  of  some  existing  animal,  so  that  all 
their  walls  were  so  many  pages  of  natiural  history.  And^ 
finally,  consider  the  difference,  with  respect  to  the  mind  of 
the  workman  himself,  between  being  kept  all  his  life  carving, 
by  sixties,  and  forties,  and  thirties,  repetitions  of  one  false 
and  futile  model, — ^and  being  sent,  for  every  piece  of  wcMrk 
he  had  to  execute,  to  make  a  stern  and  faithfiil  study  from 
some  living  creature  of  God.' 


^  [For  the  flap  with  which  this  Plate  ia  provided^  see  above,  p.  6.     Ruskin 
a  great  admirer  of  Millais*  animal-drawing :  see  Fori  Clamgera  (1877),  Letter  79.] 

«  [Compare  SUmet  (if  Venice,  roL  U.  ch.  vi.  ("The  Nature  of  Gothic"),  §§  11-24 
<VoLX  pp.  191-203).) 
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44.  And  this  last  consideration  enables  me  to  press  this 
subject  on  you  on  far  higher  grounds  than  I  have  done  yet 

I  have  hitherto  appealed  only  to  your  national  pride,  or 
to  your  common  sense ;  but  surely  I  should  treat  a  Scottish 
audience  with  indignity  if  I  appealed  not  finally  to  something 
higher  than  either  of  them, — ^to  their  religious  principles. 

You  know  how  often  it  is  di£Scult  to  be  wisely  charit- 
able, to  do  good  without  multiplying  the  sources  of  eviL 
You  know  that  to  give  alms  is  nothing  unless  you  give 
thought  also;  and  that  therefore  it  is  written,  not  ^^ blessed 
is  he  that  feedeth  the  poor,"  but,  "  blessed  is  he  that  con- 
Mlereth  the  poor."^  And  you  know  that  a  little  thought 
and  a  little  kindness  are  often  worth  more  than  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

"^  45.  Now  this  charity  of  thought  is  not  merely  to  be 
exercised  towards  the  poor ;  it  is  to  be  exercised  towards  all 
men.  There  is  assuredly  no  action  of  our  social  life,  how- 
ever unimportant,  which,  by  kindly  thought,  may  not  be 
mode  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  others;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  spend  the  smallest  sum  of  money,  for  any 
not  absolutely  necessary  purpose,  without  a  grave  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  manner  of  spending  it.  The  object 
we  oiirselves  covet  may,  indeed,  be  desirable  and  harmless, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  the  providing  us  with  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  very  prejudicial  occupation  to  some  one 
else.  And  then  it  becomes  instantly  a  moral  question, 
whether  we  are  to  indulge  ourselves  or  not.  Whatever  we 
wish  to  buy,  we  ought  first  to  consider  not  only  if  the  thing 
be  fit  for  us,  but  if  the  manufacture  of  it  be  a  wholesome 
and  happy  one ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  the  sum  we  are  going 
to  spend  will  do  as  much  good  spent  in  this  way  as  it 
would  if  spent  in  any  other  way.  It  may  be  said  tiiat  we 
have  not  time  to  consider  all  this  before  we  make  a  purchase. 
But  no  time  could  be  spent  in  a  more  important  duty ;  and 
God  never  imposes  a  duty  without  giving  the  time  to  do 
it.     Let  us,  however,  only  acknowledge  the  principle ;— once 

1  [Ptalmt  zli.  1.] 
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make  up  your  mind  to  allow  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  your  purchases  to  regulate  the  hind  of  your  purchase^ 
and  you  will  soon  easily  find  grounds  enough  to  decide  upon. 
The  plea  of  ignorance  will  never  take  away  our  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  written,  ^^  If  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it 
not;  doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it? 
and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it?'*^ 

46.  I  could  press  this  on  you  at  length,  but  I  hasten  to 
apply  the  principle  to  the  subject  of  art.*  I  will  do  so 
broadly  at  first,  and  then  come  to  architecture.  Enormous 
sums  are  spent  annually  by  this  coimtry  in  what  is  called 
patronage  of  art,  but  in  what  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
buying  what  strikes  our  fancies.  True  and  judicious  patron- 
age there  is  indeed ;  many  a  work  of  art  is  bought  by  those 
who  do  not  care  for  its  possession,  to  assist  the  struggling 
artist,  or  relieve  the  unsuccessful  one.  But  for  the  most 
part,  I  fear  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  buying  simply 
what  we  like  best,  wholly  irrespective  of  any  good  to  be 
done,  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Now  let  us  remember,  that  every  £Etrthing  we  spend  on 
I  objects  of  art  has  influence  over  men's  minds  and  spirits, 
/  far  more  than  over  their  bodies.  By  the  purchase  of  every 
print  which  hangs  on  your  walls,  of  every  cup  out  of  which 
you  drink,  and  every  table  off  which  you  eat  your  breads 
you  are  educating  a  mass  of  men  in  one  way  or  another. 
You  are  either  employing  them  healthily  or  un wholesomely ; 
you  are  making  them  lead  happy  or  unhappy  lives ;  you  are 
leading  them  to  look  at  Nature,  and  to  love  her — ^to  think, 
to  feel,  to  enjoy, — or  you  are  blinding  them  to  Nature,  and 
keeping  them  bound,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  mechanical 
and  monotonous  employments.'  We  shall  all  be  asked  one 
day,  why  we  did  not  think  more  of  this. 
^*> 

1  [Proverbs  xxiv.  12.] 

*  [Compare  again  the  passage  in  SUmsM  ^  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §g  11-21  fVoL  X. 
pp.  191  eeq.),  where  Ruskin  similarly  pleads  for  the  life  of  the  workman  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  '^  patronage  of  art"] 

'  [For  other  references  to  merely  mechanical  employments — ''  f  f x^ac  pmnvavcai 
I  Lectures  on  AH,  §  12a] 
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47.  "  Well,  but,"  you  will  say,  "  how  can  we  decide  what 
we  ou^t  to  buy,  but  by  our  likings  ?    You  would  not  have 

;  us  buy  what  we  don't  like?'*  No,  but  I  would  have  you 
;'  thoroughly  sure  that  there  is  an  absolute  right  and  wrong 
,  in  all  art,  and  try  to  find  out  the  right,  and  like  that ;  and, 
secondly,  sometimes  to  sacrifice  a  careless  preference  or 
fancy,  to  what  you  know  is  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  For  instance,  when  you  spend  a  guinea  upon  an 
engraving,  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  paid  a  man  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  to  sit  at  a  dirty  table,  in  a  dirty 
room,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  stooping  over  a 
steel  plate,  on  which,  by  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass,  he 
is,  one  by  one,  laboriously  cutting  out  certain  notches  and 
scratches,  of  which  the  effect  is  to  be  the  copy  of  another 
man's  work.  You  cannot  suppose  you  have  done  a  very 
charitable  thing  in  this  1  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  you 
buy  a  small  water-coloiu*  drawing,  you  have  employed  a 
man  happily  and  healthily,  working  in  a  clean  room  (if  he 
likes),  or  more  probably  stUl,  out  in  the  pure  country  and 
finesh  air,  thinking  about  something,  and  learning  something 
€very  moment;  not  straining  his  eyesight,  nor  breaking  his 
back,  but  working  in  ease  and  happiness.  Therefore  if  you 
can  like  a  modest  water-colour  better  than  an  elaborate 
engraving,  do.  There  may  indeed  be  engravings  which  are 
worth  the  suffering  it  costs  to  produce  them;  but  at  all 
events,  engravings  of  public  dinners  and  laying  of  founda* 
tion-stones,  and  such  things,  might  be  dispensed  with.  The 
engraving  ought  to  be  a  &^-rate  picture  of  a  first-rate  sub- 
ject to  be  worth  buying. 

48.  Farther,  I  know  that  many  .conscientious  persons 
are  desirous  of  encouraging  art,  but  feel  at  the  same  time 
that  their  judgment  is  not  certain  enough  to  secure  their 
choice  of  tiie  best  kind  of  art.  To  such  persons  I  would 
now  especially  address  myself,  fiilly  admitting  the  greatness 
of  their  difficulty.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  painting;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  desirable 
thing  to  encourage  bad  painting.     One  bad  painter  makes 
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mother,  and  one  bad  painting  will  often  spoil  a  great  mvay 
pealthy  judgments.  I  could  name  popular  painters  now 
Aiving,  who  have  retarded  the  taste  of  their  generation  hy 
/twenty  years.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  certain  not  merely 
{that  we  like  a  painting,  but  that  we  are  right  in  liking  it» 
w6  should  never  buy  it.  For  there  is  one  way  of  spending^ 
money  which  is  p^ectly  safe,  and  in  which  we  may  be 
absolutely  sure  of  doing  good.  I  mean,  by  paying  for  simple 
sculpture  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  flowers  and  ammals. 
You  are  aware  that  the  possibilities  of  error  in  sculpture  are 
much  less  than  in  painting;  it  is  altogether  an  easier  and 
simpler  art,  invariably  attaining  perfection  long  before  paint- 
ing, in  the  progress  of  a  national  mind.  It  may  ind^d  be 
corrupted  by  £Edse  taste,  or  thrown  into  erroneous  forms; 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  feebleness  of  a  sculptor  is  shown* 
in  imperfection  and  rudeness,  rather  than  in  definite  error. 
He  does  not  reach  the  fineness  of  the  forms  of  Nature ;  but 
he  approaches  them  truly  up  to  a  certain  point,  or,  if  not 
so,  at  all  events  an  honest  effort  will  continually  improve 
him:  so  that  if  we  set  a  simple  natural  form  before  him, 
and  tell  hun  to  copy  it,  we  are  sure  we  have  given  him  a 
wholesome  and  useful  piece  of  education;  but  if  we  told 
him  to  paint  it,  he  might,  with  all  the  honesty  in  the  worlds 
paint  it  wrongly,  and  falsely  to  the  end  of  his  days.^ 

49.  So  much  for  the  workman.  But  the  workman  is 
not  the  only  person  concerned.  Observe  farther,  that  when 
you  buy  a  print,  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  confined  to  yourself 
and  to  your  friends.  But  if  you  carve  a  piece  of  stone,  and 
^  put  it  on  the  outside  of  your  house,  it  wUl  give  pleasure  to 
every  person  who  passes  along  the  street — ^to  an  innumerable 
multitude,  instead  of  a  few. 

Nay,  but,  you  say,  we  ourselves  shall  not  be  benefited 
by  the  sculpture  on  the  outsides  of  our  houses.     Yes,  you 

^  [In  the  MS.  drafts  and  perhaps  in  the  lecture  as  delivered,  Ruskin  here  reverted 
to  the  lions  on  the  Royal  Institution  : — 

*'  Instead  of  sixty-six  heads  cut  out  of  stone — suppose  you  had  two  lions, 
cut  out  of  white  marhle,  with  their  glaring  eyes  inlaid  in  cairngorm,  and 
every  line  studied  from  nature."] 
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will,  and  in  an  extraordinary  d^free;  for,  observe  farther, 
that  architecture  differs  from  painting  peculiarly  in  being  an 
art  of  accumulation.  The  prints  bou^t  by  your  friends, 
and  hung  up  in  their  houses,  have  no  collateral  effect  with 
yours:  they  must  be  separately  examined,  and  if  ever  they 
were  hung  side  by  side,  th^  would  rather  injure  than  assist 
each  other's  effect.  But  the  sculpture  on  your  friend's 
h(mse  unites  in  effect  with  that  on  your  own.  The  two 
houses  form  one  grand  mass — ^far  grander  than  either  sepa- 
rately ;  much  more  if  a  third  be  added — and  a  fourth ;  much 
more  if  the  whole  street — ^if  the  whole  city— join  in  the 
solemn  harmony  of  sculpture.  Your  separate  possessions  of 
pictures  and  prints  are  to  you  as  if  you  sang  pieces  of  music 
with  your  single  voices  in  your  own  houses.  But  your 
architecture  would  be  as  if  you  all  sang  together  in  one 
mighty  choir.  In  the  separate  picture,  it  is  rare  that  there 
exists  any  very  high  source  of  sublime  emotion;  but  the 
great  concerted  music  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  when  turret 
rises  over  turret,  and  casement  frowns  beyond  casement,  and 
tower  succeeds  to  tower  along  the  farthest  ridges  of  the 
inhabited  hills, — ^this  is  a  sublimity  of  which  you  can  at  pre- 
sent form  no  conception ;  and  capable,  I  believe,  of  exciting 
almost  the  deepest  emotion  that  art  can  ever  strike  from  the 
bosoms  of  men. 

And  justly  the  deepest:  for  it  is  a  law  of  Grod  and  of 
Nature,  that  your  pleasures — as  your  virtues — shall  be  en- 
hanced by  mutual  aid.  As,  by  joining  hand  in  hand,  you 
can  sustain  each  other  best,  so,  hand  in  hand,  you  can 
delight  each  other  best.  And  there  is  indeed  a  charm  and 
sacredness  in  street  architecture  which  must  be  wanting 
even  to  that  of  the  temple:  it  is  a  little  thing  for  men  to 
unite  in  the  forms  of  a  religious  service,  but  it  is  much 
tm  them  to  imite,  like  true  brethren,  in  the  arts  and  offices 
ci  their  daily  lives. 

50.  And  now,  I  can  conceive  only  of  one  objection  as 
likely  still  to  arise  in  your  minds,  which  I  must  briefly 
meet.     Your  pictures,  and  other  smaller  works  of  art,  you 
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can  carry  with  you,  wherever  you  live;  your  house  must 
be  left  behind.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  wandering  habits 
which  have  now  become  almost  necessary  to  our  existence, 
lie  more  at  the  root  of  our  bad  architecture  than  any  other 
character  of  modern  times.  We  always  look  upon  our 
houses  as  mere  temporary  lodgings.  We  are  always  hoping 
to  get  larger  and  finer  ones,  or  are  forced,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  live  where  we  do  not  choose,  and  in  continual 
expectation  of  changing  our  place  of  abode.  In  the  present 
state  of  society,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  unavoidable ;  but 
let  us  remember  it  is  an  eM;  and  that  so  £Etr  as  it  if  avoid- 
able, it  becomes  our  duty  to  check  the  impulse.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  lead  you  at  present  into  any  consideration  of  a 
matter  so  closely  touching  your  private  interests  and  feel- 
ings ;  but  it  surely  is  a  subject  for  serious  thought,  whether 
it  might  not  be  better  for  many  of  us,  if,  on  attaining  a 
certain  position  in  life,  we  determined,  with  Gk>d*s  permis- 
sion, to  choose  a  home  in  which  to  live  and  die, — a  home 
not  to  be  increased  by  adding  stone  to  stone  and  field  to 
field,  but  which,  being  enough  for  all  our  wishes  at  that 
period,  we  should  resolve  to  be  satisfied  with  for  ever. 
Consider  this ;  and  also,  whether  we  ought  not  to  be  more 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  honour  from  our  descendants  than 
our  ancestors;  thinking  it  better  to  be  nobly  remembered 
than  nobly  bom;  and  striving  so  to  live,  that  our  sons, 
and  our  sons'  sons,  for  ages  to  come,  might  still  lead  their 
I  children  reverently  to  the  doors  out  of  which  we  had  been 
I  carried  to  the  grave,  saying,  ''Look:  This  was  his  house: 
VjThis  was  his  chamber."  ^ 

51.  I  believe  that  you  can  bring  forward  no  other  serious 
objection  to  the  principles  for  which  I  am  pleading.  They 
are  so  simple,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  so  incontrovertible,  that 
I  trust  you  will  not  leave  this  room,  without  determining, 
as  you  have  opportunity,  to  do  something  to  advance  tl^ 
long-neglected  art  of  domestic  architecture.    The  reasons  I 

^  rWith  the  sentiment  of  §  50  here,  compare  Sewn  Lampg,  eh,  yL  §  3  (VoL  VIII. 
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have  laid  before  you  would  have  weight,  even  were  I  to 
ask  you  to  go  to  some  considerable  expenditure  beyond 
what  you  at  present  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  such  pur- 
poses; but  nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  the  diver- 
sion of  expenditures,  at  present  scattered  and  unconsidered, 
into  a  single  and  effective  channel  Nay,  the  mere  interest 
of  the  money  which  we  are  accustomed  to  keep  dormant 
by  us  in  the  form  of  plate  and  jewellery,  would  alone  be 
Plough  to  sustain  a  school  of  magnificent  architecture.  And 
although,  in  highly  wrought  plate,  and  in  finely  designed 
jewellery,  noble  art  may  occasionally  exist,  yet  in  general 
both  jewels  and  services  of  silver  are  matters  of  ostentation, 
much  more  than  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure.  There  are 
also  many  evils  connected  with  them — ^they  are  a  care  to 
their  possessors,  a  temptation  to  the  dishonest,  and  a  trouble 
and  bitterness  to  the  poor.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think 
that  part  of  the  wealth  which  now  lies  buried  in  these 
doubtiul  luxuries,  might  most  wisely  and  kindly  be  thrown 
into  a  form  which  would  give  perpetual  pleasure,  not  to  its 
possessor  only,  but  to  thousands  besides,  and  neither  tempt 
the  unprincipled,  nor  inflame  the  envious,  nor  mortify  the 
poor;  while,  supposing  that  your  own  dignity  was  dear  to 
you,  this,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  would  be  more  impressed 
upon  others  by  the  nobleness  of  your  house-walls  than  by 
the  glistening  of  your  sideboards. 

52.^  And  even  supposing  that  some  additional  expendi- 
ture were  required  for  this  purpose,  are  we  indeed  so  much 

1  [In  the  Ma  §§  52  and  53  are  different,  the  illustration  referred  to  in  this  place 
being  of  the  window  at  Oakham  (already  referred  to,  p.  19^  Plate  II.)  instead  of 
the  one  here  giren.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  the  one  shown  at  the  lecture, 
the  window  from  the  Hotel  Bourgth^roolde  being  shown  later  (see  below,  p.  77  n.). 
The  MS.  passage  is : — 

''You  know,  on  Tuesday  [see  §  27  above,  p.  50],  I  said  that  there  was  no 
hindrance  to  your  osin^  the  pointed  arch  in  common  windows,  because  the 
sash-fittinfTi  would  be  inconvenient,  since  you  might  fill  the  pointed  arch 
with  a  shield  of  stone  and  yet  not  lose  its  effect  Here  is  an  example  of 
existing  thirteenth-century  work — a  window  in  Oakham  Castle— an  example 
which  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  admirable  work  on  Uie 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (a  work,  by-the-bye,  which  you 
would  find,  I  believe,  as  entertaining  as  it  is  useful) ;  and  in  this  window  you 
see  the  real  aperture  is  a  simple  oblong,  which  may  be  fitted  with  any 
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poorer  than  our  ancestors,  that  we  cannot  now,  in  all  the 
power  of  Britain,  afford  to  do  what  was  done  by  every 
small  republic,  by  every  independent  city,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  t}ux>ughout  France,  Italy,  and  Grcrmany?^  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  vestige  of  domestic  architecture,  belonging  to 
the  great  mediaeval  periods,  which,  according  to  its  material 
and  character,  is  not  richly  decorated*  But  look  here 
(fig.  19,  Plate  X.),  look  to  what  an  extent  decoration  has 
bcNm  carried  in  the  domestic  edifices  of  a  city,  I  suppose 
not  much  superior  in  importance,  commercially  speaking,  to 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham — namdy,  Rouen,  in 
Normandy.    This  is  a  garret  window,  still  existing  there, — 

sash-framework  you  please^  the  decoration  bein^  completely  external  to  it, 
in  the  shafts^  and  the  bearing  arches  which  snstam  the  weight  of  walL 

'^  Now  I  am  quite  sure  that  at  whatever  distance  you  are  sitting,  you 
feel  the  decoration  of  this  window  to  be  picturesoue  and  effsctive.  It  ia 
produced  by  a  moulding  which  is  just  as  universal  a  characteristie  of  the 
early  Gothic  style  in  England,  as  the  so-^led  egg  and  arrow  moulding  is 
of  tlie  Greek  style.  You  know  the  egg  and  arrow — here  is  an  example  of 
it,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  answer,  as  it  is  drawn  from  <Mie  of  the 
purest  Greek  cornices  in  the  British  Museum.  Now  this  moulding  does 
indeed  possess,  if  it  be  carefully  examined^  elements  of  beauty  which  are 
altogether  wanting  in  the  Gothic  one ;  but  at  the  distance  at  which  you 
are  sitting,  or  examined,  even  when  near,  with  a  careless  eye,  it  is  not 
half  so  oTOctive ;  besides  this,  the  b^uty  it  possesses  is  of  a  peculiarly  subtle 
and  abstract  kind,  while  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  moulding  is  perfectly 
simple.  You  see  it  represents  a  succession  of  groups  of  four  pok/Ued  leanet. 
You  must  be  well  aware  that  all  your  modem  buildings,  whenever  decorated 
at  all,  are  covered  with  this  egg  and  arrow  pattern  (executed,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part  in  stucco,  for  it  is  one  of  the  bMenesses  of  the  modem  Greek 
style  that  it  lends  itself  easily  to  every  kind  of  imposture — yon  can  execate 
as  many  Greek  mouldings  in  plaster  as  you  choose — ^but  not  Gothic  traceries) : 
but  I  will  not  compare  the  two  styles  on  these  terms.  I  will  suppose,  and 
in  Edinburgh,  where  your  architecture  is  singularly  honest,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  both  the  buildings  to  be  compared  are 
in  stone.  Well,  then,  this  egg  and  arrow  moulding,  for  which  you  are 
continually  paying,  and  which  you  never  eiyoy — I  suppose  miles  of  it  are 
at  this  moment  being  cut  at  your  expense — costs  on  the  average  ten  shillings 
a  foot ;  and  this  Gothic  one,  which  I  know  you  do  enjoy,  coets  three.  The 
framework  of  the  window  being  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  will  ooet 
to  decorate  it,  in  a  Gothic  and  rational  way,  just  one  third  of  what  it  wonld 
in  a  Greek  and  irrational  way.  -n^^^  • 

'^The  entire  decoration  of  such  a  window  as  this  would  therefore  cost 
about  seven  or  eight  pounds ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far,  or  nearly 
so  far,  as  this  example,  which  is  a  remarkably  rich  ona  The  one  thing' 
generally  desirable  is  to  substitute  the  pointed  arch,  simply  and  boldly  cut, 
for  the  present  square-headed  window,  and  then,  according  to  your  means, 
and  inclination,  to  decorate  fiu^er." 
For  a  description  of  the  egg  and  dart  moulding,  see  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  144.] 
^  [See  above.  Preface,  p.  8.] 
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Garret  Window  in  Hotel  de 
Bourgth^roulde,  Rouen. 
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a  garret  window  built  by  William  de  Bourgth^roulde  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  I  show  it  you,  first, 
as  a  proof  of  what  may  be  made  of  the  features  of  domestic 
buildmgs  we  are  apt  to  disdain;  and  secondly,  as  another 
example  of  a  beautiful  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  filled  by 
the  solid  shield  of  stone,  and  enclosing  a  square  casement. 
It  is  indeed  a  peculiarly  rich  and  beautiful  instance,  but  it 
is  a  tjrpe  of  which  many  examples  still  exist  in  France,  and 
of  which  many  once  existed  in  your  own  Scotland,  of  ruder 
work  indeed,  but  admirable  always  in  the  effect  upon  the 
outline  of  the  building.* 

58.  I  do  not,  however,  hope  that  you  will  often  be  able 
to  go  as  far  as  this  in  decoration;  in  fact  I  would  rather 
reconmiend  a  simpler  style  to  you,  founded  on  earlier 
examples;  but,  if  possible,  aided  by  colour,  introduced  in 
various  kinds  of  naturally  coloured  stones.  I  have  observed 
that  your  Scottish  lapidaries  have  admirable  taste  and  skill 
in  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles  of  your  brooches  and  other 
ornaments  of  dress;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  genius  of  your  country  would,  if  directed  to  this  par- 
ticular style  of  architectiure,  produce  works  as  beautiful  as 
they  woidd  be  thoroughly  national.  The  Gothic  of  Flor- 
ence, which  owes  at  least  the  half  of  its  beauty  to  the  art 
of  inlaying,  would  furnish  you  with  exquisite  examples ;  its 
sculpture  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  which  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  Gothic  schools ;  but,  besides  this  rich  sculpture, 

*  One  of  the  most  beaatiful  instances  I  know  of  this  kind  of  window  is 
In  the  ancient  house  of  the  Maxwells,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Maxwell 
of  Polloc*  I  had  not  seen  it  when  I  gave  this  lecture,  or  I  should  have 
preferred  it,  as  an  example,  to  that  of  Rouen,  with  reference  to  modem 
possibilities  of  imiUtion. 

1  [The  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde  was  constructed  in  1506  by  William  le  Roox, 
Seigneur  of  Bourgth^roulde.] 

'  [Now  the  house  of  Sir  John  Stirling-Mazwell,  great-nephew  of  the  Sir  John 
Maxwell  ^d.  1865)  whom  Ruskin  had  visited.  Ruskia  here  refers  not  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  Pollok  which  was  built  in  1760  by  Adam  from  designs  made  about  twenty 
years  earlier,  but  either  to  a  sixteenth-century  dower- house,  known  an  Haggs  Castle^ 
or  to  Crookston  Castle,  the  tower  of  which  is  even  older.  Both  these  buildings  are  on 
the  Pollok  estate,  and  the  reference  is  probably  to  Haggs,  which  has  some  attie 
windows  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  text.  At  the  date  wheu  Ruskin  wrote,  the 
proprietor  was  endeavouring  to  revive  the  andent  spelling  Poloc,  or  PoUoc] 
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aU  its  flat  surfaces  are  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,  much 
being  done  with  a  green  serpentine,  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  Genoa.  You  have,  I  believe,  large 
beds  of  this  rock  in  Scotland,  and  other  stones  besides, 
peculiarly  Scottish,  calculated  to  form  as  noble  a  school  of 
colour  as  ever  existed.* 

54.  And,  now,  I  have  but  two  things  more  to  say  to 
you  in  conclusion. 

Most  of  the  lecturers  whom  you  allow  to  address  you, 

*  A  series  of  four  examples  of  designs  for  windows  was  exhil^ted  at 
this  point  of  the  lecture,  but  I  have  not  engraved  them,  as  they  were  hastily 
made  for  the  purposes  of  momentary  illustration,  and  are  not  such  as  I 
choose  to  publish  or  perpetuate.^ 

^  [The  omission  from  the  printed  lecture  of  these  four  examples  caused  Ruskin 

to  re-write  and  re-arrange  the  text     Amonff  his  drawings  at  Brantwood  is  the  one 

reproduced  in  Plate  XI.  opposite,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  second  type  of  window 

here  described.    The  four  examples  were  (1)  a  pointed  window  with  a  {ilain  shield: 

^2)  a  Giottesque  window  with  coloured  stones ;  (3)  a  French  Gothic  window ;   and 

44}  the  Bourffth^roulde  window,  or  rather  (it  would  seem)  a  simpler  form  adapted 

from  that  model.    The  MS.  resumes  from  the  passage  cited  above,  §  52  n.,  p.  74 : — 

^^I  have  arrauffed  here  four  successive  examples  of  the  form  of  the 

pointed  window,  fiOed  up  by  the  flat  shield  of  stone,  which  renders  it  essily 

fitted  with  the  modern  sash.    I  donH  consider  it  the  best  or  most  beautiful 

form,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  Gothic  architecture  that  it  can  do  anjftking. 

It  does  not  imperatively  demand  even  the  pointed  arch  above — ^if  you  have 

not  room  for  it.    Whatever  you  really  anu  seriously  want,  Gothic  will  do 

for  you ;  .  .  .  [as  in  §  55  below]  .  .  .  new  way  of  treating  it 

'*  Taking,  then,  this  form  of  the  filling  shield,  and  only  adding  to  it  a  plain 
cusp,  you  would  have  such  a  window  as  this,  which  would  be  just  as  cneap 
as  any  that  you  now  build,  and  though  not  much  in  itself,  would  yet  join 
in  the  jucturesque  effect  of  any  richer  work  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
shield  is  here  perfectly  plain  at  the  lower  edge,  because  when  you  have 
a  direct  example  before  you  belonging  to  the  fine  Gothic  times,  of^the  very 
thinff  you  want,  it  is  unwise  to  leave  it,  and  the  filling  shield  is  not,  in  any 
windows  I  can  recollect  of  this  kind,  decorated  along  the  lower  edge  untu 
the  upper  part  of  the  window  has  been  completely  charged  with  ornament. 

''This  next  arch  will  strike  many  of  you  as  strange,  but  I  have  given 
it  on  purpose,  as  an  example  of  a  Gothic  with  which  we  are  generally  little 
acquainted — the  Giottesque  Gothic  of  Tuscany;  and  I  thixik  itespeeiillv 
deserving  of  your  consideration,  because  I  have  observed  that  vour  Scottish 
lapidaries  have  admirable  taste  and  skill  in  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles  of 
your  brooches  and  other  ornaments  of  dress,  and  I  nave  not  the  least  doubt 
that  tiie  genius  of  your  country  would,  if  directed  to  this  particular  style 
of  architecture,  produce  works  as  beautiful  as  they  would  oe  original  and 
national  in  design.  The  Giottesque  Gothic  owes  at  least  the  half  of  its 
beauty  to  the  art  of  inlaying ;  its  sculpture  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
was  ever  produced  by  the  Gothic  schools ;  but  besides  this  rich  sculpture,  all 
its  flat  sur£u;es  are  inlaid  with  coloured  stones,  in  the  manner  of  this 
example,  but  infinitely  more  richly,  as  I  have  limited  myself  here  to  such 
decoration  as  would  be  ordinarily  achievable.     In  Tuscany  a  great  deal  is 
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lay  before  you  views  of  the  sciences  they  profess,  which  are 
either  g^ierally  received,  or  incontrovertible.  I  come  before 
you  at  a  disadvantage;  for  I  cannot  conscientiously  tell 
you  anything  about  architecture  but  what  is  at  variance 
with  all  commonly  received  views  upon  the  subject.  I 
come  before  you,  professedly  to  speak  of  things  forgotten 
or  things  disputed;  and  I  lay  before  you,  not  accepted 
principles,  but  questions  at  issue.  Of  those  questions  you 
are  to  be  the  judges,  and  to  you  I  appeal  You  must  not, 
when  you  leave  this  room,  if  you  feel  doubtful  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said,  refer  yourselves  to  some  architect  of 
estabUshed  reputation,  and  ask  him  whether  I  am  right  or 
not  You  might  as  well,  had  you  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Lave  asked  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  his 
opinion  of  the  first  reformer.  I  deny  his  jurisdiction;  I 
reiuse  his  decision.  I  call  upon  you  to  be  Bereans  in  archi- 
tecture, as  you  are  in  religion,^  and  to  search  into  these 
things  for  yourselves.  Remember  that,  however  candid  a 
man  may  be,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him,  when  his 
career  in  life  has  been  successful,  to  turn  suddenly  on  the 
highway,  and  to  declare  that  all  he  has  learned  has  been 
fSedse,  and  all  he  has  done,  worthless;  yet  nothing  less  than 
such  a  declaration  as  this  must  be  made  by  nearly  every 
existing  architect,  before  he  admitted  the  trutii  of  one  word 

done  with  a  green  serpentine  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  and  m  which  the  effect  is  indicated  in  the  drawing;  hat  I  have 
no  douht  you  have  good  stones  enongh  in  Scotland  to  form  as  nohle  a 
school  of  colour  as  ever  existed. 

''  In  the  third  example  the  whole  effect  is  produced  hy  sculpture ;  rich 

moulding  of  the  early  French  Gothic  being  used  on  the  arch  and  cnsps, 

and  the  shield  filled  with  an  ordinary  thirteenth-century  current  ornament. 

I  do  not  say  such  a  window  as  tins  could   be  executed  cheaply — yet  it 

would  not  be  extravagant;  all  the  sculpture  here,  though  rich  in  effect, 

is  rude  in  execution — the  whole  window  would  not  cost  so  much  as  a  very 

eommon  piece  of  plate,  and  a  few  such  windows  as  this  would  produce  a 

marvellons  effect  on  your  streets.'' 

The  fourth  example  is  not  described  in  the  MS.,  the  lecturer  contenting  himself 

with  a  note :  ''Lastly,  Hdtel  de  Bour^h^roulde  and  Roof  Oriels."    The  passage  in 

the  MS.  about  inlaying  and  its*  possibilities  in  Scotland  was,  it  will  be  seen,  used  in 

the  ^"inted  text.] 

^  [The  Bereans,  as  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xvii.  11),  '*  received  the  Word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily."  The  name  was  adopted 
by  the  followers  of  the  Rev.  John  Barclay,  of  Kincardineshire  (1773).] 
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that  I  have  said  to  you  this  evening.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared, therefore,  to  hear  my  opinions  attacked  with  all  the 
virulence  of  established  interest,  and  all  the  pertinacity  of 
confirmed  prejudice ;  you  will  hear  them  made  the  subjects 
of  every  species  of  satire  and  invective;  but  one  kind  of 
opposition  to  them  you  will  never  hear ;  you  will  never  hear 
them  met  by  quiet,  steady,  rational  argument;  for  that  is 
the  one  way  in  which  they  cannot  be  met  You  will  con- 
stantly hear  me  accused — ^you  yourselves  may  be  the  first 
to  accuse  me—of  presumption  in  speaking  thus  confidently 
against  the  established  authority  of  ages.  Presumption! 
Yes,  if  I  had  spoken  on  my  own  authority;  but  I  have 
appealed  to  two  incontrovertible  and  irrefragable  witnesses 
— ^to  the  nature  that  is  around  you — ^to  the  reason  that  is 
within  you.  And  if  you  are  willing  in  this  matter  to  take 
the  voice  of  authority  against  that  of  nature  and  of  reason, 
take  it  in  other  things  also.  Take  it  in  religion,  as  you  do 
in  architecture.  It  is  not  by  a  Scottish  audience — not  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Reformer  and  the  Covenanter — ^that 
I  expected  to  be  met  with  a  refusal  to  believe  that  the 
world  might  possibly  have  been  wrong  for  three  hundred 
years,  in  their  ways  of  carving  stones  and  setting  up  of 
pillars,  when  they  know  that  they  were  wrong  for  twehe 
hundred  years,  in  their  marking  how  the  roads  divided,  that 
led  to  Hell  and  Heaven. 

55.  You  must  expect  at  first  that  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies  in  carrying  out  the  new  style; 
but  they  will  soon  be  conquered  if  you  attempt  not  too 
much  at  once.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  incongruities — do  not 
think  of  unities  of  eflfect  Introduce  your  Grothic  line  by 
line  and  stone  by  stone;  never  mind  mixing  it  with  your 
I  present  architecture;  your  existing  houses  will  be  none  the 
I  worse  for  having  little  bits  of  better  work  fitted  to  them; 
I  build  a  porch,  or  point  a  window,  if  you  can  do  nothing 
J  else ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the  glory  of  Grothic  architeo- 
^  ture  that  it  can  do  anything}     Whatever  you  really  and 

1  [Compare  aumet  qf  Venice,  Vol.  XL  p.  22a] 
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f seriously  want,  Grothic  will  do  for  you;  but  it  must  be  an 
earnest  want.  It  is  its  pride  to  accommodate  itself  to  your 
needs;  and  the  one  general  law  under  which  it  acts  is 
simply  this, — ^find  out  what  will  make  you  comfortable,  build 
that  in  the  strongest  and  boldest  way,  and  then  set  your 
&ncy  free  in  the  decoration  of  it.  Don't  do  an3rthing  to 
imitate  this  cathedral  or  that,  however  beautiful.  Do  what  is 
convenient;  and  if  the  form  be  a  new  one,  so  much  the 
better;  then  set  your  mason's  wits  to  work,  to  find  out 
some  new  way  of  treating  it  Only  be  steadily  determined 
that,  even  if  you  cannot  get  the  best  Gothic,  at  least  you 
i^ill  have  no  Greek;  and  in  a  few  years'  time — in  less  tune 
than  you  could  learn  a  new  science  or  a  new  language 
thoroughly — ^the  whole  art  of  your  native  country  will  be 
reanimated. 

56.  And,  now,  lastly.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished, 
do  not  think  it  will  niake  little  difierence  to  you,  and  that 
jou  will  be  little  the  happier,  or  little  the  better  for  it. 
You  have  at  present  no  conception,  and  can  have  none, 
how  much  you  would  enjoy  a  i^ly  beautiful  architecture; 
but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  of  it  which  none  of  you  will 
be  able  to  deny.  You  will  all  assuredly  admit  this  prin- 
ciple,— ^that  whatever  temporal  things  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  emblems  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  must 
be  good  things  in  themselves.  You  would  allow  that  bread, 
for  instance,  would  not  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  word  of  life,  unless  it  had  been  good,  and  necessary  for 
man;  nor  water  used  as  the  emblem  of  sanctification,  un- 
less it  also  had  been  good  and  necessary  for  man.  You 
will  allow  that  oil,  and  honey,  and  balm  are  good,  when 
David  says,  ^^Lict  the  righteous  reprove  me;  it  shall  be  an 
excellent  oil;"  or,  "How  sweet  are  thy  words  imto  my 
taste;  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth;"  or,  when 
Jeremiidi  cries  out  in  his  weeping,  "Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead?  is  there  no  physician  there?"  You  would  admit 
at  once  that  the  man  who  said  there  was  no  taste  in  the 
literal  honey,  and  no  healing  in  the  literal  balm,  must  be 
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of  distorted  judgment,  since  God  had  used  them  as  em* 
blems  of  spiritual  sweetness  and  healing.  And  how,  then, 
will  you  evade  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  be  joy,  and 
comfort,  and  instruction  in  the  literal  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, when  God,  descending  in  His  utmost  love  to  the  dis- 
tressed Jerusalem,  and  addressing  to  her  His  most  precious 
and  solemn  promises,  speaks  to  her  in  such  words  as 
these:  ^'Oh,  thou  afiBdcted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not 
comforted," — ^What  shall  be  done  to  her? — What  brightest 
emblem  of  blessing  will  God  set  before  her?  "Behold,  I 
will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours^  and  thy  foimdations 
with  sapphires ;  and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates^  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant 
stones."  Nor  is  this  merely  an  emblem  of  spirituid  bless^ 
ing;  for  that  blessing  is  added  in  the  concluding  words, 
'^And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  ^ 

>  [The  Bible  references  in  §  56  are  Psalms  cxli.  5,  cxix.  103 ;  Jeremiah  viii.  22 ; 
Isaiah  Uv.  11, 12,  13.] 


ADDENDA  TO   LECTURES   L   AND   II 


57.  The  delivery  of  the  foregoing  lectures  excited,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  considerable  indignation  among  the  architects 
who  happened  to  hear  them,  and  elicited  various  attempts 
at  reply.^  As  it  seemed  to  have  been  expected  by  tiie 
writers  of  these  replies,  that  in  two  lectures,  each  of  them 
lasting  not  much  more  than  an  hour,  I  should  have  been 
aUe  completely  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and  history  of 
the  architecture  of  the  world,  besides  meeting  every  objec- 
tion, and  reconciling  every  apparent  contradiction,  which 
might  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  hearers  with  whom, 
probably,  from  first  to  last,  I  had  not  a  single  exactly  corre- 
spondent idea  relating  to  the  matters  imder  discussion,  it 
seems  imnecessary  to  notice  any  of  them  in  particular.  But 
as  this  volume  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  readers 
who  have  not  time  to  refer  to  the  works  in  which  my 
views  have  been  expressed  more  at  large,  and  as  I  shall 
now  not  be  .able  to  write  or  to  say  anything  more  about 
architecture  for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  here,  and  explain  in  the  shortest  possible  compass,  the 
main  gist  of  the  propositions  which  I  desire  to  maintain 
respecting  that  art;  and  also  to  note  and  answer,  once  for 
aU,  such  arguments  as  are  ordinarily  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  modem  school  to  controvert  these  propositions.  They 
may  be  reduced  imder  six  heads. 

1.   That  Grothic  or  Romanesque  construction  is  nobler 
than  Greek  construction. 

^  [Dim  tuch  replf,  written  in  defenee  of  the  Greek  style,  i^peered,  on  the  con* 
chwion  of  the  leetaree,  in  the  Mmbur^h  Advertiser  for  Noyemher  22,  1863|  under  the 
'     dmg  ''  A  Few  Words  on  Mr.  Rusldn's  Art-Opinions."] 

xu.  81  r 
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2.  That  ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  of  archi- 
tecture. 

8,  That  ornamentation  should  be  visible. 

4.  That  ornamentation  should  be  natural 

5.  That  ornamentation  should  be  thoughtfiiL 

6.  And  that  therefore  Gothic  ornamentation  is  nobler 
than  Greek  ornamentation,  and  Gothic  architecture  the  only 
architecture  which  should  now  be  built. 

58.  Proposition  1st. — Gothic  or  Romanesque  construction 
is  nobler  than  Crreek  construction.*  That  is  to  say,  building 
an  arch,  vault,  or  dome,  is  a  nobler  and  more  ingenious 
work  than  laying  a  flat  stone  or  beam  over  the  space  to  be 
covered.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  nobler  and  more  ingenious 
thing  to  build  an  arched  bridge  over  a  stream,  than  to  lay 
two  pine-trunks  across  from  bank  to  bank;  and,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  a  nobler  and  more  ingenious  thing  to  build 
an  arch  over  a  window,  door,  or  room,  than  to  lay  a  single 
flat  stone  over  the  same  space. 

No  architects  have  ever  attempted  seriously  to  contro- 
vert this  proposition.  Sometimes,  however,  they  say  that 
"of  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  the  best  and  most  perfect 
is  not  always  to  be  adopted,  for  there  may  be  particular 
reasons  for  emplo3ring  an  inferior  one."  This  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  grant,  only  let  them  show  their  reasons  in  each 
particular  case.     Sometimes  also  they  say,  that  there  is  a 

*  The  constructive  value  of  Gothic  architecture  is,  however,  hr  greater 
than  that  of  Romanesque,  as  the  pointed  arch  is  not  onlj  susceptible  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  applications  to  the  weight  to  be  sustained, 
but  it  possesses,  in  the  outline  given  to  its  masonry  at  its  perfect  periods, 
the  means  of  self-sustainment  to  a  fiur  greater  degree  than  the  round  arch. 
I  pointjed  out,  for,  I  believe,  the  first  time,  the  meaning  and  constructive 
vidue  of  the  Gothic  cusp,  in  [ch.  xi.]  of  the  first  volume  of  the  SUmes  of 
Venice,  That  statement  was  first  denied,  and  then  taken  advantage  of,  by 
modem  architects;  and  considering  how  often  it  has  been  all^^  that  I 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  architecture,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of 
some  triumph  to  me,  to  find  The  Builder  of  the  21st  January  1854>,  de- 
scribing as  a  new  invention,  the  successful  application  to  a  churdi  in  Cariow 
of  the  principle  which  I  laid  down  in  the  year  1851.^ 

^  [The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Stonsi  ^  Fmmm  is  in  this  edition,  VoL  IX. 

5167 :  see  note  thereon.    The  ohurch  in  Cariow  is  the  Braen  Testimonial  Churdi 
rchiteet,  J.  Derick).] 
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diann  in  the  simple  construction  which  is  lost  in  the 
scientific  one.  This  I  am  also  perfectly  ready  to  grant. 
There  is  a  charm  in  Stonehenge  which  there  is  not  in 
Amiens  Cathedral,  and  a  charm  in  an  Alpine  pine  bridge 
which  there  is  not  in  the  Ponte  della  Trinitk  at  Florence,^ 
and,  in  general,  a  charm  in  savageness  which  there  is  not 
in  science.  But  do  not  let  it  be  said,  therdfore,  that 
savageness  is  science. 

59.  Proposition  2nd. — Ornamentation  is  the  principal  part 
of  architecture.  That  is  to  say,  the  highest  nobility  of  a 
building  does  not  consist  in  its  being  wdU  built,  but  in  its 
being  nobly  sculptured  or  painted. 

This  is  always,  and  at  die  first  hearing  of  it,  very  natu- 
rally, considered  one  of  my  most  heretical  propositions.'  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  important  I  have  to  maintain ;  and 
it  must  be  permitted  me  to  explain  it  at  some  length.  The 
first  thing  to  be  required  of  a  building — ^not,  observe,  the 
hi^test  thing,  but  the  first  thing — ^is  that  it  shall  answer  its 
purposes  completely,  permanently,  and  at  the  smallest  ex- 
pense. If  it  is  a  house,  it  should  be  just  of  the  size  con- 
venient for  its  owner,  containing  exactly  the  kind  and 
number  of  rooms  that  he  wants,  with  exactly  the  number 
of  windows  he  wants,  put  in  the  places  that  he  wants.  If 
it  is  a  church,  it  should  be  just  large  enough  for  its  con- 
gregation, and  of  such  shape  and  disposition  as  shall  make 
them  comfortable  in  it  and  let  them  hear  well  in  it  If 
it  be  a  public  office,  it  should  be  so  disposed  as  is  most 
convenient  for  the  clerks  in  their  daily  avocations;  and  so 
<Mi ;  all  this  being  utterly  irrespective  of  external  appearance 
or  aesthetic  considerations  of  any  kind,  and  all  being  done 
solidly,  securely,  and  at  the  smdlest  necessary  cost. 
^  The  sacrifice  of  any  of  these  first  requirements  to  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  a  futility  and  absurdity.  Rooms  must 
not  be  darkened  to  make  the  ranges  of  windows  symmetrical 
Useless  wings  must  not  be  added  on  one  side,  to  balance 

1  [For  m  raferenoe  to  this  bridge,  see  SUmei  qf  Venice,  vol.  L  (VoL  IX.  p.  161)J 
>  [The  proposition  is  implied  both  in  the  8ecen  Lampe,  ch.  L,  and  in  the  Sterne 
ef  Vemiee^  toL  i.  ch.  iL] 
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useful  wings  on  the  other,  but  the  house  built  with  one 
wing,  if  the  owner  has  no  need  of  two ;  and  so  cm. 

60.  But  observe,  in  doing  all  this,  there  is  no  High,  or 
as  it  is  conunonly  called,  Fine  Art,  required  at  all.  There 
may  be  much  science,  together  with  the  lower  form  of  art, 
or  ^'handicraft,"  but  there  is  as  yet  no  FHne  Art.  House- 
building, on  these  terms,  is  no  higher  thing  than  ship- 
building. It  indeed  will  generally  be  found  tibat  the  edifice 
designed  with  this  masculine  reference  to  utility,  will  have  a 
charm  about  it,  otherwise  unattainable,  just  as  a  ship,  con* 
structed  with  simple  reference  to  its  service  agamst  powers 
of  wind  and  wave,  turns  out  one  of  the  loveliest  things  that 
human  hands  produce.^  Still,  we  do  not,  and  properly  do 
not,  hold  ship-building  to  be  a  fine  art,  nor  preserve  in 
our  memories  the  names  of  immortal  ship-builders;  neither, 
so  long  as  the  mere  utility  and  constructive  merit  of  the 
building  are  regarded,  is  architecture  to  be  held  a  fine  art^ 
or  are  the  names  of  architects  to  be  remembered  immortally. 
For  any  one  may  at  any  time  be  taught  to  build  the  ship, 
or  (thus  far)  the  house,  and  there  is  nothing  deserving  of 
inunortality  in  doing  what  any  one  may  be  taught  to  do. 

But  when  the  house,  or  church,  or  other  building  is 
thus  far  designed,  and  the  forms  of  its  dead  walls  and  dead 
roofs  are  up  to  this  point  determined,  comes  the  divine  part 
of  the  work — namely,  to  turn  these  dead  walls  into  living 
ones.  Only  Deity,  that  is  to  say,  those  idio  are  taught  by 
Deity,  can  do  that. 

And  that  is  to  be  done  by  painting  and  sculpture,  that 
is  to  say,  by  ornamentation.  Ornamentation  is  tha:efore 
the  principal  part  of  architecture,  considered  as  a  subject 
of  fine  art. 

61.  Now  observe.  It  will  at  once  follow  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  great  architect  must  be  a  great  scu^or  or 
painter^ 


See  Ruflkin's  preface  to  The  Harboun  qfEMiand.] 

See  abore^  Pre&ee^  p.  8.     Compare  Vm.  I.  p.  5  n.,  where  in  his  earliest 
ly'on  architecture  Raakin  ventured  on  another  statement  of  this  kind.    Rnskin 
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This  is  a  universal  law.  No  person  who  is  not  a  great 
sculptor  or  painter  can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a 
sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  builder. 

The  three  greatest  architects  hitherto  known  in  the 
world  were  Phidias,  Giotto,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  with  all 
of  whom,  architecture  was  only  their  play,  sculpture  and 
painting  their  work.  All  great  works  of  ardutecture  in 
existence  are  either  the  work  of  single  sculptors  or  painters, 
<»r  of  societies  of  sculptws  and  painters,  acting  collectively 
for  a  series  of  years.  A  Gothic  cathedral  is  properly  to 
be  defined  as  a  piece  of  the  most  magnificent  associative 
sculpture,  arranged  on  the  noblest  principles  of  building,  for 
the  service  and  delight  of  multitudes;  and  the  proper  de- 
finition of  architecture,  as  distinguished  from  sculpture,  is 
merely  ^*  the  art  of  designing  sculpture  for  a  particular  place, 
•and  placing  it  there  <m  the  best  principles  of  building." 

Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  in  modem  days  we  have 
no  architects.  The  term  '^  architecture  **  is  not  so  much  as 
understood  by  us.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  the 
discourtesy  of  stating  this  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is,  and  a  fact 
which  it  is  necessary  to  state  strongly. 

Hence  also  it  will  follow,  that  tlie  first  thing  necessary 
to  the  possession  of  a  school  of  architecture  is  the  forma- 
Hoa  of  a  school  of  able  sculptors,  and  that  till  we  have 
that,  nothing  we  do  can  be  called  architecture  at  all. 

62.  This,  then,  being  my  second  proposition,  the  so-called 
'*' architects"  of  the  day,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  are  not 
willing  to  admit  it,  or  to  admit  any  statement  which  at  all 
involves  it;  and  every  statement,  tending  in  this  direction, 
which  I  have  hitherto  made,  has  of  coiu^e  been  met  by 
eager  opposition ;  opposition  which  perhaps  would  have  been 
<till  more  energetic,  but  that  architects  have  not,  I  think, 

Wre  incfamcM  Michael  Anmlo;  it  ifl  intercstiiig  to  find  (from  the  recently  die- 
^vered  Dialogaee  on  Pluntmg,  in  which  a  Portugnese  painter  recorded  manj  of 
the  master^s  words)  that  Michael  Angelo  himself  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
ideal  painter  includea  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  (see  the  Appendix  to  SHr 
Chariea  Holroyd's  MtehoBi  Angeio  BuanarroH,  1908).] 
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till  lately,  been  quite  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  I  was 
prepared  to  cany  the  principle.^ 

The  arguments,  or  assertions,  which  they  generally  em- 
ploy against  this  second  proposition  and  its  consequences^ 
are  the  following: 

First.  That  the  true  nobility  of  architecture  consists,  not 
in  decoration  (or  sculpture),  but  in  the  **  disposition  of  masses,'" 
and  that  architecture  is,  in  fact,  the  "  art  of  proportion."  * 

68.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  enormity  of  the  ignor- 
ance which  this  popular  statement  implies.  For  the  fact  is, 
that  all  art,  and  all  nature,  depend  on  the  **  disposition  of 
masses."  Fainting,  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry  depend  all 
equally  on  the  "proportion,"  whether  of  colours, , stones, 
notes,  or  words.  Proportion  is  a  principle,  not  of  architec- 
ture, but  of  existence.  It  is  by  the  laws  of  proportion  that 
stars  shine,  that  mountains  stand,  and  rivers  flow.  Man 
can  hardly  perform  any  act  of  his  life,  can  hardly  utter  two 
words  of  innocent  speech,  or  move  his  hand  in  accordance 
with  those  words,  without  involving  some  reference,  whether 
taught  or  instinctive,  to  the  laws  of  proportion.  And  in 
the  fine  arts,  it  is  impossible  to  move  a  single  step,  or  to- 
execute  the  smallest  and  simplest  piece  of  work,  without 
involving  all  those  laws  of  proportion  in  their  full  com- 
plexity. To  arrange  (by  invention)  the  folds  of  a  piece  of 
drapery,  or  dispose  the  locks  of  hair  on  the  head  of  a  statue, 
requires  as  much  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
portion, as  to  dispose  the  masses  of  a  cathedral  The  one 
are  indeed  smaller  than  the  other,  but  the  relations  between 
1,  2,  4,  and  8,  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  relations  between 
6,  12,  24,  and  48.     So  that  the  assertion  that  ^^architecture 

1  [Thus  in  the  pamphlet '' hj  an  Architect"  alreadj  referred  to  (VoL  IX.  p.  xliii.), 
Ruskin  was  denounced  as  '^obnoxioos  to  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
ftesion,  one  and  all."  He  had  said  so  many  things^  ^'altogether  the  reverse  ot 
complimentary  to  the  present  race  of  architects,  that  the  entire  body  cannot  but 
regard  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  a  'malevolent'  of  the  worst  description."] 

'  [This  traditional  definition  of  architecture  had  been  accepted  by  the  critic  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Adveriiier,  above  referred  to  (p.  xxzvi.  n,),  who  defended  the  Greek 
style  against  Ruskin's  strictures  on  the  ground  of  its  accordance  with  '' geometrical 
proportion."] 
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/  is  pear  excellence  the  art  of  pn^rtion,''  could  never  be  made 
except  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  art  in  general ; 
and,  in  &ct,  never  is  made  except  by  those  architects,  who, 
not  being  artists,  tsncy  that  the  one  poor  aesthetic  principle 
of  which  they  are  cognizant  is  the  whole  of  art  lliey  &id 
that  the  ^^disposition  of  masses"  is  the  only  thing  of  im- 
portance in  the  art  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and 
i  &ncy  therefore  that  it  is  peculiar  to  that  art;  whereas  the 
{  fBCt  is,  that  all  great  art  begins  exactly  where  theirs  ends^ 
with  the  ^*  disposition  of  masses."  The  assertion  that  Greek 
architecture,  as  opposed  to  Gothic  architecture,  is  the  ^'  archi- 
tecture of  proportion,"  is  another  of  the  results  of  the  same 
broad  ignorance.  First,  it  is  a  calumny  of  the  old  Greek 
style  itself,  whidi,  like  every  other  good  architecture  that 
ever  existed,  d^ends  more  on  its  grand  figure  sculpture, 
than  on  its  proportions  of  parts ;  so  that  to  copy  the  form 
of  the  Parthenon  without  its  friezes  and  fix>ntal  statuary,  is 
like  copying  the  figure  of  a  human  being  without  its  eyes 
and  mouth ;^  and,  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  modem 
pseudo- Greek  work  does  depend  on  its  proportions  more 
than  Gothic  work,  it  does  so,  not  because  it  is  better  pro- 
portioned, but  because  it  has  nothing  but  proportion  to 
depend  upon.  Gresture  is  in  like  manner  of  more  import- 
ance to  a  pantomime  actor  than  to  a  tragedian,  not  beoiuse 
his  gesture  is  more  refined,  but  because  he  has  no  tongue. 
And  the  proportions  of  our  common  Greek  work  are  im- 
portant to  it  undoubtedly,  but  not  because  they  are  or  ever 
can  be  more  subtle  than  Gothic  proportion,  but  because 
that  work  has  no  sculpture,  nor  colour,  nor  imagination, 
nor  sacredness,  nor  any  other  quality  whatsoever  in  it,  but 
ratios  of  measures.  And  it  is  difficidt  to  express  with  suffi- 
cient force  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  there  is 
more  room  for  refinements  of  proportion  in  the  relations  of 
seven  or  eight  equal  pillars,  with  the  triangular  end  of  a 
roof  above  them,  than  between  the  shafts,  and  buttresses, 

1  [Compare  Stones  qf  Veniee,  vol  L  (VoL  IX.  p.  284).] 
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and  porches,  and  pinnacles,  and  vaultings,  and  towers,  and 
all  otiiier  doubly  and  trebly  multiplied  magnificences  of  mem- 
bership which  form  the  frameworic  of  a  Gothic  temple. 
/  64.  Sec(md  reply. — It  is  often  said,  with  some  appear- 
/  ance  of  plausibility,  that  I  dwell  in  all  my  writings  on 
little  thii^  and  contemptible  details;  and  not  on  essential 
and  large  things.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  our 
architects  become  capable  of  doing  and  managing  little  and 
contemptible  things,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  laiger 
ones;  at  present  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  design  so 
much  as  a  niche  or  a  bracket,  and  therefore  they  need  not 
as  yet  think  about  anything  laiger.  For  although,  as  both 
just  now,  and  alwajrs,  I  have  said,  there  is  as  much  science 
of  arrangement  needed  in  the  designing  of  a  small  group 
of  parts  as  of  a  large  one,  yet  assuredly  designing  the 
larger  one  is  not  the  eoiier  work  of  the  two.  For  the  eye 
and  mind  can  embrace  the  smaller  object  more  completely, 
and  if  the  powers  of  conception  are  feeble,  they  get  em- 
barrassed by  the  inferior  members  which  Mi  wUhin  tl^. 
divisions  of  the  larger  design.*  So  that,  of  course,  the  best 
way  is  to  begin  with  the  smaller  features;  for  most  assur- 
edly, those  who  cannot  design  small  things  cannot  design 
large  ones ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  can  design 
miall  things  perfectly ^  can  design  whatever  he  chooses. 
The  man  who,  without  copjdng,  and  by  his  own  true  and 
original  power,  can  arrange  a  cluster  of  rose-leaves  nobly, 
can  design  an3rthing.  He  may  fail  from  want  of  taste  or 
feeling,  but  not  from  want  of  power. 

Ajod  the  real  reason  why  architects  are  so  eager  in  pro- 
testing against  my  close  examination  of  details,  is  simply 

*  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Pugin's  designs,  I  said,  ''Expect  no  eathednUs 
of  him ;  but  no  one,  at  present,  can  destei  a  better  finial,  though  he  will 
never  design  even  a  finial  perfectlv."  ^  Sut  even  this  I  said  less  with  refer- 
ence to  powers  of  arrangement,  than  to  materials  of  £uicy ;  for  manj  men 
have  store  enough  to  last  them  through  a  boss  or  a  bracket,  but  not  to  last 
them  through  a  church  front. 

1  [8UmM  of  Venice,  vol.  I  Appendix  12  (Vol.  IX.  p.  499).] 
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that  they  know  they  due  not  meet  me  on  that  ground. 
Bdng,  as  I  have  said,  in  reality  not  architects,  but  builders, 
they  can  indeed  raise  a  large  building,  with  copied  orna- 
ments, which,  being  huge  and  white,  tibey  hope  the  public 
may  pronounce  '^handsome."  But  they  cannot  design  a 
cluster  of  oak-leaves — no,  nor  a  single  human  figure — no, 
nor  so  much  as  a  beast,  or  a  bird,  or  a  bird's  nestl^  LiCt 
them  first  learn  to  invait  as  much  as  will  fill  a  quatrefoil, 
or  point  a  pinnade,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
reason  with  than  on  the  principles  of  the  sublime. 

65.  But  further.     The  things  that  I  have  dwelt  upon 
in  examining  buildings,  though  often  theur  least  parts,  are 
alwajrs  in  reality  their  principal  parts.    That  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  building  m  wMc^itsjoound  Js-jw  and 
that,  as  1  have  just  ^bown,  is  its  sculpture  and  painting. 
I  do  with  a  building  as  I  do  with  a  man,  watch  the  ejre 
and  the  lips:  when  they  are  bright  and  eloquent,  the  form 
of  the  body  is  of  little  consequence. 
I — •  Whatever    other   objections    have    been   made    to    this 
I  second   proposition,   arise,   as  far  as   I    remember,    merely 
/  from  a  concision  of  the  idea  of  essentialness  or  primariness 
/  with  the  idea  of  nobleness.    The  essential  thing  in  a  build- 
/  ing, — its  first  virtue, — ^is  that  it  be  strongly  built,  and  fit 
/   for  its  uses.     The   noblest   thing   in   a   building,    and   its 
I    highegt  virtue,  is  that  it  be  nobly  sculptured  or  painted.* 
f          66.  One  or  two  important  corollaries  yet  remain  to  be 
stated.     It  has  just  been  said  that  to  sacrifice  the  convaii- 
ence  of  a  building  to  its  external  appearance  is  a  futility 

*  Of  coarse  I  use  the  term  painting  as  including  every  mode  of  applying 
ooloar. 

^  [Raskin  was  here  writing  from  particular  observation^  as  the  following  paissge 
in  the  MS.  shows  :— 

''The  other  daj  I  was  talking  to  a  very  intelligent  architect's  assistant^ 
a  yonng  man  who^  I  hope^  may  do  much  in  his  time.  But,  he  inquiring 
whether  I  thoini^ht  he  had  architectural  abilitv^  I  asked  him  to  draw  ne 
a  bit  of  a  leaT moulding  out  of  his  hesd.  He  said  he  had  'never  done 
such  a  thing.'  Never  designed  a  bit  of  moulding  ?  '  No,  I  never  designed 
anything.'    And  this  at  one-and-twenty."] 
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/and  absurdity,  and  that  convenience  and  stability  are  to  be 
attained  at  the  smallest  cost.  But  when  that  convenience 
has  been  attained,  the  adding  the  noble  characters  of  life 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  is  a  work  in  which  all  possible 
cost  may  be  wisely  admitted.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
fully  explaining  the  various  bearings  of  this  proposition,  so 
as  to  do  away  with  the  chances  of  its  being  erroneously 
imderstood  and  applied.  For  although,  in  the  first  design- 
ing of  the  building,  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  but  what  is 
f  wanted,  and  no  useless  wings  are  to  be  added  to  balance 
I  useful  ones,  yet  in  its  ultimate  designing,  when  its  sculp- 
ture and  colour  become  precious,  it  may  be  that  actual 
\  room  is  wanted  to  display  them,  or  richer  sjrmmetry  wanted 
to  deserve  them;  and  in  such  cases  even  a  useless  wall 
1  may  be  built  to  bear  the  sculpture,  as  at  San  Michele  of 
\  Lucca,  or  a  useless  portico  ^  added  to  complete  the  cadences, 
as  at  St.  Mark's  of  Venice,  or  useless  height  admitted  in 
order  to  increase  the  impressiveness,  as  in  nearly  every 
noble  building  in  the  world.  But  the  right  to  do  this  is 
dependent  upon  the  actual  purpose  of  the  building  becom- 
ing no  longer  one  of  utility  merely;  as  the  purpose  of 
a  cathedral  is  not  so  much  to  shelter  the  congregation  as 
to  awe  them.  In  such  cases  even  some  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience may  occasionally  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  forms  of  pillared  churches.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  great  law  is,  convenience  first,  and  then  the  noblest 
decoration  possible ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  domes- 
tic buildings,  and  such  public  ones  as  are  constantly  to  be 
used  for  practical  purposes. 

67.  Proposition  8rd. — Ornamentation  should  be  visible.^ 

^  [The  sense  of  this  passage  has  been  obscured  by  the  misorint  in  all  pre- 
vious eds.  of  ^^ portion"  for  '^ portico."  The  reference  is  to  toe  two  porticoes 
at  the  north  and  south  end  of  tne  west  fii9ade  of  St.  Mark's,  ^*  which  are  of  n» 
use  whatever  except  to  consummate  the  proportions"  (SUmee  qf  Venice,  toL  ii. 
(Vol.  X.  p.  152).  For  San  Michele  at  Lucca,  see  Plate  1  in  VoL  III.,  and  Plate  21 
in  Vol.  IX.] 

*  [This  proposition  is  stated  and  enforced  in  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII.  pp.  4-B,  and 
SUmee  qf  Venice,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  292  $eq.] 
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The  reader  may  imagine  this  to  be  an  indisputable  posi- 
tion ;  but,  practically,  it  is  one  of  the  last  which  modem 
architects  are  likely  to  admit;  for  it  involves  much  more 
than  appears  at  fii^  sight.  To  render  ornamentation,  with 
all  its  qualities,  clearly  and  entirely  visible  in  its  appointed 
place  on  the  building,  requires  a  knowledge  of  effect  and  a 
power  of  design  which  few  even  of  the  best  artists  possess, 
and  which  modem  architects,  so  fiar  from  possessing,  do  not 
so  much  as  comprehend  the  existence  of.  But,  without  dwell- 
ing on  this  highest  manner  of  rendering  ornament  ''  visible,"  ^ 
I  desure  only  at  present  to  convince  tiie  reader  thoroughly 
of  the  main  &ct  asserted  in  the  text,^  that  while  modem 
builders  decorate  the  tops  of  buildings,  mediaeval  builders 
decorated  the  bottom.  So  singular  is  the  ignorance  yet  pre- 
vailing of  the  first  principles  of  Gk>thic  architecture,  that  I 
saw  this  assertion  marked  with  notes  of  interrogation  in  several 
of  the  reports  of  these  Lectures ;  although,  at  Edinburgh,  it 
was  only  necessary  for  those  who  doubted  it  to  have  walked 
to  Holjnxxxl  Chapel,*  in  order  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  it,  so  &r  as  their  own  city  was  concerned;  and 
although,  most  assuredly,  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  have  now 
been  drawn  often  enough  to  establish  the  very  simple  &ct 
that  their  best  sculpture  is  in  their  porches,  not  in  their 
steeples.  However,  as  this  great  G!i>thic  principle  seems  yet 
unacknowledged,  let  me  state  it  here,  once  for  all,  namely, 
that  the  whole  building  is  decorated,  in  all  pure  and  fine 
examples,  with  the  most  exactly  studied  respect  to  the  powers 
of  the  eye ;  the  richest  and  most  delicate  sculpture  being  put 
on  the  walls  of  the  porches,  or  on  the  fafade  of  the  building, 
just  high  enough  above  the  ground  to  secure  it  fix)m  acci- 
dental (not  from  wanton  *)  injury.    The  decoration,  as  it  rises, 

*  Nothing  is  more  notable  in  good  Gothic  than  the  confidence  of  its 
builden  in  die  respect  of  the  people  for  their  work.    A  great  school  of 

1  rSee  above,  §  34,  p.  57.] 

*  PThe  existiog  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  PaUce,  consists  of  the  nave  of 
the  Abbef  Church.  The  doorway  of  the  west  front  contains  finely  scalptured 
dscoration.] 
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becomes  always  bolder,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  greatest 
times,  generally  simpler.  Thus  at  San  Zeno  and  the  duomo 
of  Verona,  the  only  delicate  decorations  are  on  the  porches 
and  lower  waUs  of  the  fa9ades,  the  rest  of  the  buildings 
being  left  comparatively  plain  ;  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice 
the  only  very  careful  work  is  in  the  lowest  capitals ;  ^  and 
so  also  the  richness  of  the  work  diminishes  upwards  in  the 
transepts  of  Rouen,  and  fSafades  of  Bayeux,  Rheims,  Amiens, 
Abbeville,^  Lyons,  and  Ndtre  Dame  of  Paris.  But  in  the 
middle  and  later  Grothic  the  tendency  is  to  produce  an  equal 
richness  of  effect  over  the  whole  building,  or  even  to  increase 
the  richness  towards  the  top;  but  this  is  done  so  skilfully 
tliat  no  fine  work  is  wasted ;  and  when  the  spectator  ascends 
to  the  higher  points  of  the  building,  which  he  thought  were 
of  the  most  consummate  delicacy,  he  finds  them  Herculean 
in  strength  and  rough-hewn  in  style,  the  really  delicate  wcnrk 
being  all  put  at  the  base.  The  general  treatment  of  Roman*- 
esque  work  is  to  increase  the  number  of  arches  at  the  top, 
wluch  at  once  enriches  and  listens  the  mass,  and  to  put 
the  finest  sculpture  of  the  arches  at  the  bottom.  In  towers 
of  all  kinds  and  periods  the  eff^ective  enrichment  is  towards 
the  top,  and  most  rightly,  since  their  dignity  is  in  their 
height ;  but  they  are  never  made  the  recipients  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, with,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  single  exception  of  Giotto's 
campanile,  which  indeed  has  fine  sculpture,  but  it  is  at  the 
bottom* 

The  fa9ade  of  Wells  Cathedral  seems  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,'  in  having  its  principal  decoration  at 

architecture  cannot  exist  when  this  respect  cannot  be  calculated  upon,  as 
it  would  be  vain  to  put  fine  sculpture  within  the  reach  of  a  population  whose 
only  pleasure  would  be  in  defacing  it. 

*  The  church  at  Abbeville  is  late  flamboyant,  but  well  deserves,  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  porches,  to  be  named  even  with  the  great  works  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

^  [For  a  comparison  of  the  capitals  in  the  lower  arcade  with  those  in  the  upper, 
and  remarks  on  the  adjustment  of  the  latter  to  their  distance  from  the  eye,  see 
SUmei  qf  Venice,  vol.  I.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  292).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Wells,  see  Seven  Lamps,  VoL  VIIL  p.  12.] 
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the  tofp ;  but  it  is  cm  a  scale  of  perfect  power  and  effective- 
ness ;  while  in  the  base  modem  Gk>thic  of  Milan  Cathedral 
the  statues  are  cut  ddicately  everjrwhere,  and  the  builders 
think  it  a  merit  that  the  visitor  must  climb  to  the  roof 
before  he  can  see  them ;  and  our  modem  Greek  and  Italian 
architecture  reaches  the  utmost  pitch  of  absurdity  by  plac- 
ing its  fine  work  at  the  top  only.  So  that  the  gaieral  con- 
dition of  the  thing  may  be  stated  boldly,  as  in  the  text; 
the  principal  omamoits  of  Gothic  buildings  being  in  their 
porches,  and  of  modem  buildings,  in  thdr  parapets. 

68.  Proposition  4th.  —  Ornamentation  shotdd  be  natural^ 
^^-4hat  is  to  say,  should  in  some  d^ree  express  or  adopt 
the  beauty  of  natural  objects.  This  law,  together  with  its 
ultimate  reascm,  is  expre^ed  in  the  statement  ^ven  in  the 
Stones  of  Venice:^  ''All  noble  ornament  is  the  expression 
of  man's  delight  in  G<xi'8  woik." 

Observe,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  should  be  an 
exact  imitation  of,  or  endeavour  in  anywise  to  supersede, 
GodiS  work.  It  may  consist  only  in  a  partial  adoption  of, 
and  compliance  with,  the  usual  forms  of  natural  things, 
without  at  all  going  to  the  point  of  imitation;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  point  of  imitation  may  be  closely  reached 
by  ornaments,  which  nevertheless  are  entirely  unfit  for  their 
place,  and  are  the  signs  only  of  a  d^fraded  ambition  and 
an  ignorant  dexterity.  Bad  decoratcnrs  err  as  easily  on  the 
side  of  imitating  nature,  as  of  forgetting  her;  and  the 
question  of  the  exact  degree  in  which  imitation  should  be 
attempted  under  given  circiunstances,  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism.  I  have 
elsewhere  examined  it  at  some  l^igth,  and  have  yet  much 
to  say  about  it;'  but  here  I  can  only  state  briefly  that 
the  modes  in  which  ornamentation  ought  to  fall  short  of 

^  [The  referenee  in  the  origiiud  text  was  to  ^'toL  L  p.  213";  in  this  edition, 
VoL  IX.  p.  264] 

*  [See  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  109-174^  snd  SUmes  qf  Venice,  Vol  X.  po.  267- 
268.  Thoee  piinsgen  refer  to  the  limits  of  imitation  and  abstraction  in  sciuptare. 
To  the  general  sabjeet  Ruskin  retamed  in  the  third  rolome  of  Modem  Pmntert,] 
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pure   representation   or    imitation   are   in  the  main   three, 
namely: — 

A.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  colour. 

B.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority. 

C.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  means. 

69.  A.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  colour. — ^Abstract 
colour  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  is  nature  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  taken  in  blue  or  red,  as  such, 
considered  as  hues  merely,  is  the  same,  so  long  as  the 
brilliancy  of  the  hue  is  equal,  whether  it  be  produced  by 
the  chemistry  of  man,  or  the  chemistry  of  flowers,  or  the 
chemistry  of  skies.  We  deal  with  colour  as  with  sound — so 
far  ruling  the  power  of  the  light,  as  we  rule  the  power 
of  the  air,  producing  beauty  not  necessarily  imitative,  but 
sufficient  in  itself,  so  that,  wherever  colour  is  introduced, 
ornamentation  may  cease  to  represent  natural  objects,  and 
may  consist  in  mere  spots,  or  bands,  or  flamings,  or  any 
other  condition  of  arrangement  favourable  to  the  colour.^ 

70.  B.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority. — ^In  gene- 
ral, ornamentation  is  set  upon  certain  services,  subjected  to 
certain  systems,  and  confined  within  certain  limits ;  so  that 
its  forms  require  to  be  lowered  or  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  required  relations.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  firee  outlines,  or  to  rise  to  the  perfection  of  imitation. 
Whole  banks  of  flowers,  for  instance,  cannot  be  carved  on 
cathedral  fronts,  but  only  narrow  mouldings,  having  some 
of  the  characters  of  banks  of  flowers.  Also,  some  ornaments 
require  to  be  subdued  in  value,  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  others ;  and  all  these  necessary  inferiorities 
are  attained  by  means  of  departing  from  natural  forms — it 
being  an  established  law  of  human  admiration  that  what  is 
most  representative  of  natiu*e  shall,  casteris  paribus,  be  most 
attractive. 

All  the  various  kinds   of   ornamentation,  consisting  of 

^  [Oa  the  robject  of  abstraction  in  colour^  see  Modem  Painteri,  roL  iL  (VoL  IV. 
p.  801).] 
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spots,  points,  twisted  bands,  abstract  curves,  and  other  such, 
owe  their  peculiar  character  to  this  convaitionalism  ''by 
cause  of  inferiority.^ 

71.  C.  ConvaiticHialism  by  cause  of  means. — In  every 
branch  of  art,  only  so  much  imitation  of  nature  is  to  be 
admitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  ease  of  the  workman  and 
the  capacities  of  the  material  Whatever  shortcomings  are 
^ypointed  (for  they  are  more  than  permitted,  they  are  in 
such  cases  appointed,  and  meritorious)  on  account  of  the 
untractableness  of  the  material,  come  under  the  head  of 
^  conventionalism  by  cause  of  means.*^ 

These  conventionalities,  then,  being  duly  understood  and 
accepted,  in  modification  of  the  gaieral  law,  that. law  will 
be,  that  the  glory  of  all  ornamentation  consists  in  the  adop- 
tion or  imitation  of  the  beauties  of  natural  objects,  and  that 
no  work  can  be  of  high  value  which  is  not  full  of  this 
beauty.  To  this  fourth  proposition,  modem  architects  have 
not  ventured  to  make  any  serious  resistance.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  be,  UtUe  by  little,  gliding  into  an  obscure 
perception  of  the  fact,  that  architecture,  in  most  periods  of 
the  world,  had  sculpture  upon  it,  and  that  the  said  sculpture 
generally  did  represent  something  intelligible.  For  instance, 
we  find  Mr.  Huggins,  of  Liverpool,^  lately  lecturing  upon 
architecture  ''in  its  relations  to  nature  and  the  intdlect,"* 
and  gravely  informing  his  hearers,  that  "  in  the  Middle  Ages 
angels  were  human  figures ; "  that  "  some  of  the  richest  oma- 
m^its  of  Solomon's  temple  were  imitated  fit>m  the  palm 
and  pomegranate,"  and  that  "the  Greeks  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Egyptians  in  selecting  their  ornaments  fit>m 
the  plants  of  their  own  country.*"  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  lecturer  has  never  been  in  the  Elgin  or  Egyptian 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  or  it  might  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Egjrptians  and  Greeks  sometimes  also  selected 
their  ornaments  from  the  men  of  their  own  country.     But 

*  See  The  Builder,  for  January  18,  1854. 
^  [Samnel  Huggins  (1811-1885),  Prmdrat  of  the  Liverpool  Architectand  Societj.] 
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we  must  not  expect  too  much  illumination  at  cmce ;  and  as 
we  are  told  that,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Huggins  glanced  at 
**  the  error  of  architects  in  neglecting  the  fountain  of  wisdom 
thus  open  to  them  in  nature/'  we  may  expect  in  due  time^ 
large  results  from  the  discovery  of  a  source  of  wisdom  so 
unimagined. 
^  72.  Proposition  5th. — Omamentalian  should  be  thoughtfid. 
That  is  to  say,  whenever  you  put  a  chisel  or  a  pencil  into 
a  man's  hand  for  the  purpose  of  enahUng  him  to  produce 
beauty,  you  are  to  expect  of  him  that  he  will  think  about 
what  he  is  doing,  and  fed  something  about  it,  and  that  the 
expression  of  this  thought  or  feeling  will  be  the  most  noble 
quality  in  what  he  produces  with  his  chisel  or  brush,  inas- 
much as  the  power  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  the  most 
noble  thing  in  the  man.  It  will  hence  follow  that  as  mai 
do  not  commonly  think  the  same  thoughts  twice,  you  are 
not  to  require  of  them  that  they  shall  do  the  same  thing 
twice.  You  are  to  expect  another  and  a  different  thought 
of  them,  as  soon  as  one  thought  has  been  well  expressed. 

78.  Hence,  therefore,  it  follows  also  that  all  noble  onuu 
mentation  is  perpetually  varied  ornamentation,^  and  that  the 
moment  you  find  ornamentation  unchanging,  you  may  know 
that  it  is  of  a  degraded  kind  or  degraded  schooL  To  this 
law,  the  only  exceptions  arise  out  of  the  uses  of  monotony, 
as  a  contrast  to  change.  Many  subordinate  architectural 
mouldings  are  severely  alike  in  thdr  various  parts  (though 
never  unless  they  are  thoroughly  subordinate,  for  monotcmy 
is  always  deathAil  according  to  the  degree  of  it),  in  order 
to  set  off  change  in  others;  and  a  certain  monotony  or 
similarity  must  be  introduced  among  the  most  changeful 
ornaments  in  order  to  Alliance  and  exhibit  their  own 
changes. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  self-evident;  for  no  art 
can  be  noble  which  is  inci^ble  of  expressing  thought,  and 
no  art  is  capable  of  expressing  thought  which   does   not 

^  [Thig  proposition  is  implied  in  <SoiMt  qf  Veniee^  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  310),  voL  iu 
(VoL  X  p.  261).] 
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change.  To  require  of  an  artist  that  he  should  always  re- 
produce the  same  picture,  would  be  not  one  whit  more  base 
than  to  require  of  a  carver  that  he  should  alwajrs  reproduce 
the  same  sculpture. 

The  principle  is  perfectly  clear  and  altogether  incontro- 
vertible. Apply  it  to  modem  Greek  architecture,  and  that 
architecture  must  cease  to  exist;  for  it  depends  absolutely 
on  copyism. 

74.  The  sixth  proposition  above  stated  [§  57],  that  Crothic 
ornamentation  is  ncMer  than  Greek  ornamentation^  etc»  is 
therefore  sufficiently  proved  by  the  acceptance  of  this  one 
{Minciple,  no  less  important  than  unassailable.  Of  all  that 
I  have  to  bring  forward  respecting  architecture,  this  is  the 
one  I  have  most  at  heart;  for  on  the  acceptance  of  this 
jd^^ids  the  determination  whether  the  workman  shall  be  a 
I  living,  progressive,  and  happy  human  being,  or  whether  he 
I  shall  be  a  mere  machine,  with  its  valves  smoothed  by  heart's 
I  Uood  instead  of  oil, — the  most  pitiable  form  of  slave.^ 

And  it  is  with  especial  reference  to  the  denial  of  this 

pringiplp    \p     innAfnnri     f^^^    Tl^nRiQQi^^|Pi    jn-y|iif#>PfiirA     that    I 

speak  of  ^at  architecture  with  a  bitterness  which  appears 
to  many  readers  extreme,  while  in  reality,  so  far  from  ex- 
aggerathig,  I  have  not  grasp  enough  of  thought  to  embrace, 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  among  all  the  orders  of 
European  society  from  the  introduction  of  the  Renaissance 
schools  of  building,  in  tinning  away  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
from  natural  beauty,  and  reducing  the  workman  to  the  level 
of  a  machine.  In  the  Gothic  times,  writing,  painting,  carv- 
ing, casting, — ^it  mattered  not  what,-r-were  all  works  done 
by  thoughtfrd  and  happy  men ;  and  the  illumination  of  the 
voliune,  and  the  carving  and  casting  of  wall  and  gate,  em- 
{doyed,  not  thousands,  but  millions,  of  true  and  noble  artists 
over  all  Christian  lands.  Men  in  the  same  position  are  now 
left  utterly  without  intellectual  power  or  pursuit,  and,  being 
unhappy  in  their  work,  they  rebel  against  it:  hence  one  of 

1  [See  again  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Nature  of  Gothic/'  Vol.  X.  pp.  194-196.] 
xn.  6 
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the  worst  forms  of  Unchristian  Socialism.^  So  again,  thore 
being  now  no  nature  or  variety  in  architecture,  the  multitude 
are  not  interested  in  it ;  therefore,  for  the  present,  they  have 
lost  their  taste  for  art  altogether,  so  that  you  can  no  longer 
trust  sculpture  within  their  reach.  Consider  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  evil  involved  in  the  temper  and  taste  of  the 
existing  populace  of  London  or  Pans,  as  compared  with  the 
temper  of  the  populace  of  Florence,  when  the  quarter  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  received  its  title  of  "Joyful  Quarter," 
from  the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude  at  getting  a  new  pic- 
ture into  their  church,*  better  than  the  old  ones; — all  this 
difference  being  exclusively  chargeable  on  the  Renaissance 
architecture.  And  then,  farther,  if  we  remember,  not  only 
the  revolutionary  ravage  of  sacred  architecture,  but  the  im- 
measurably greater  destruction  effected  by  the  Renaissance 
builders  and  their  satellites,  wherever  they  came,  destruction 
so  wide-spread  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  fVance  or  Italy 
but  it  has  to  deplore  the  deliberate  overthrow  of  more  than 
half  its  noblest  monuments,  in  order  to  put  up  Greek 
porticoes  or  palaces  in  their  stead;  adding  also  all  the  blame 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  meaner  kind  of  men,  operating  in 
thousands  of  miserable  abuses  upon  the  frescoes,  books,  and 
'pictures,  as  the  architects'  hammers  did  on  the  carved  work, 
of  the  Middle  Ages;*  and,  finally,  if  we  examine  the  in- 
fluence which  the  luxury,  and,  still  more,  the  heathenism, 
joined  with  the  essential  dulness  of  these  schools,  have  had 

*  Nothing  appears  to  me  much  more  wonderful,  than  the  remorseless  way 
in  which  the  educated  ignorance,  even  of  the  present  day,  will  sweep  away  an 
ancient  monument,  if  its  preservation  be  not  absolutely  consistent  with  im- 
mediate convenience  or  economy.  Putting  aside  all  antiquarian  considera- 
tions, and  all  artistical  ones,  I  wish  that  people  would  only  consider  the  steps 
and  the  weight  of  the  following  very  simple  argument.  You  allow  it  is  wrong 
to  waste  time,  that  is,  your  own  time ;  but  then  it  must  be  still  more  wrong 
to  waste  other  people's ;  for  you  have  some  right  to  your  own  time,  but  none 
to  theirs.     Well,  then,  if  it  is  thus  wrong  to  waste  the  time  of  the  living,  it 

^  [A  reference  to  the  then  recently  adopted  phrase  ''  Christian  Socialism " ;  the 
first  number  of  The  Christian  Socialist,  the  organ  or  the  movement,  edited  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  had  appeared  in  November  1850.] 

<  [See  for  this  incident  Vol.  III.  p.  644  n.] 
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OQ  the  upper  class  of  society,  it  will  ultimately  be  found 
that  no  expressions  are  aiergetic  enough  to  describe,  nor 
iHtNid  enough  to  embrace,  the  enormous  moral  evils  which 
have  risen  from  them« 

75.  I  omitted,  in  prep$uring  the  preceding  lecture  for  the 
press,  a  passage  rdferring  to  this  subject,  beoiuse  it  appeared 
to  me,  in  its  place,  hardly  explained  by  preceding  state- 
ments. But  I  give  it  here  unaltered,  as  being,  in  sober 
earnest,  but  too  weak  to  characterise  the  tendaides  of  the 
''  accursed "  architecture  of  which  it  speaks. 

'*  Accursed,  I  call  it,  with  deliberate  purpose.  It  needed 
but  the  gathering  up  of  a  Babylonish  garment  to  trouble 
Israel ;  ^ — ^these  marble  garments  of  the  ancient  idols  of  the 
G^itiles,  how  many  have  they  troubled!  Gathered  out  of 
their  ruins  by  the  second  Babylon, — gathered  by  the  Pi^>al 
Church  in  the  extremity  of  her  sin; — ^raised  up  by  her,  not 
when  she  was  sending  forth  her  champions  to  preach  in  the 
hi^way,  and  pine  in  the  desert,  and  perish  in  the  fire,  but 
in  the  very  scarlet  fruitage  and  fuhiess  of  her  guilt,  when 
her  priests  vested  themselves  not  with  purple  only,  but  with 
blood,  and  bade  the  cups  of  their  feasting  foam  not  with 
wine  only,  but  with  hemlock ; — ^raised  by  the  hands  of  the 
Leos  and  the  Boigias,  raised  first  into  that  mighty  temple 
where  the  seven  hills  slope  to  the  Tiber,  that  marks  by  its 
massy  dome  the  central  spot  where  Rome  has  reversed  the 
words  of  Christ,  and,  as  ^He  vivified  the  stone  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  she  petrifies  the  apostleship  into  the  stimibling  stone; 
— exalted  there  first  as  if  to  mark  what  work  it  had  to  do, 
it  went  forth  to  paralyse  or  to  pollute,  and  wherever  it 
came,  the  lustre  faded  from  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the 
grey  towers  and  glorious  arches  of  our  abbeys  fell  by  the 

most  be  still  more  wrong  to  waste  the  time  of'  the  dead ;  for  the  living  can 
redeem  their  time^  the  dead  cannot  But  you  waste  the  best  of  the  time  of 
the  dead  when  you  destroy  the  works  they  have  left  you ;  for  to  those  works 
they  gave  the  best  of  their  time,  intending  them  for  immortality. 

>  [Joshua  vii.  21.] 
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river  sides,  the  love  of  nature  was  uprooted  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  base  luxuries  and  oruel  formalisms  were  festered 
and  frozen  into  them  from  their  youth;  and  at  last,  ^^iiere, 
from  his  fair  Gothic  chapel  beside  the  Seine,  the  king  St. 
Louis  had  gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thousands  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  another  king  was  dragged  forth  from  the 
gates  of  his  Renaissance  palace,"*^  to  die,  by  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  of  his  people  gathered  in  another  crusade; 
or  what  shall  that  be  caIled-«-whose  sign  was  not  the  cross, 
but  the  guillotine?" 

76.  I  have  not  space  here  to  pursue  the  subject  fieurther, 
fnoT  shall-  I  be  able  to  write  anything  more  respecting  archi- 
I  tecture  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  I 
I  would  most  earnestly  desire  to  leave  with  the  reader  this 
lone  subject  of  thought — **  The  Life  of  the  Workman.^* 
I  For  it  is  singular,  and  far  more  than  singular,  that  among 
tall  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  examine  the  prin- 
pples  stated  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  not  cmet  has  as  yet 

*  The  character  of  Renaissance  architectuire,  and  the  Sfyirit  which  dictated 
its  adoption,  may  be  remembered  as  having  been  centred  ami  symbolised  ia 
the  palace  of  Versailles ;  whose  site  was  <mosen  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in 
otder  that  from  thence  he  might  ito<  see  St  Denis^  the  burial-place  of  his 
lamiiy.  The  cost  oi  the  palace  in  twenty-seven  years  is  stated  in  The  BmUder, 
far  March  18th,  1854^  to  have  been  £3,246,000  money  of  that  period,  equal 
to  about  seven  millions  now  (£900,000  having  been  expended  in  the  year 
l686  alone).  The  building  is  thus  notably  illustrative  of  the  two  feeUngs 
which  were  stated  in  the  SUmes  qf  Venice^  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  Renaissance  spirit,  the  Pride  of  State  and  Fear  of  Death.  Compare  the 
horror  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  the  sight  of  the  tower  of  St.  Denis,  with 
the  fceling  which  prompted  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona  to  set  their  tombs  within 
fifteen  feet  of  their  palace  walls.^ 

t  An  article  in  Erasers  Magazine,  which  has  appeared  since  these  sheets 
were  sent  to  press,  forms  a  solitary  exception.' 

^  rSee  Seven  Lamps,  ch.  vi.  (Vol.  VIU.  p.  247).] 

'  [Hie  reference  is  to  the  second  of  two  reviews  of  The  Stones  rf  Venice,  in 
Frasef^s  Magazine  for  April  1854,  voL  49,  p.  464.  It  may  be  noted  that,  before  thia 
point  had  been  driven  noma  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Stcnes  qf  Venice,  one 
reviewer  had  noticed  the  hints  of  it  in  the  Seven  Lamps,  and  had  referred  to  them 
as  a  signal  instance  of  Raskin's  ^^strangeness":  see  VoL  VIII.  p.  zzxiz.  Hioogh 
the  hct  was  unknown  to  Ruskin  at  tne  time,  the  chapter  in  tbe  second  volume 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  at  least  one  reader,  which  was  to  produce  muck 
influence  in  good  time :  see  Vol.  X.  p.  liz.J 
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Inade  a  single  comment  on  what  was  j^cisely  and  accurately 
Lhe  most  important  chapter  in  the  whole  book;  namely, 
khe  description  of  the  nature  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  in- 
fyolving  the  liberty  of  the  workman  (voL  iL  ch.  vi.),  I  had 
'hoped  that  whatever  mi^t  be  the  prejudices  of  modem 
architects,  there  would  have  been  found  some  among  them 
quick-sifted  enough  to  see  the  bearings  of  this  principle, 
and  generous  enou^  to  support  it«  There  has  hitherto 
stood  forward  not  one. 

But  my  purpose  must  at  last  be  accomplished  for  all 
/this.  The  labourer  among  the  gravestones  of  our  modem 
architecture  must  yet  be  raised  up,  and  become  a  living  souL 
Before  he  can  be  thus  raised,  the  whole  system  of  Greek 
architecture,  as  practised  in  the  present  day,  must  be  anni- 
hilated; but  it  will  be  annihilated,  and  that  speedily.  For 
truth  and  judgment  are  its  declared  opposites,  and  against 
these  nothing  ever  finally  prevailed,  or  shall  prevail 
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LECTURE  III 

TURNER   AND   HIS    WORKS ^ 
Delivered  November  15,  1853 

77.  My  object  this  evening  is  not  so  much  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  works  or  the  genius  of  the  great  painter 
whom  we  have  so  lately  lost  (which  it  would  require  rather 
a  year  than  an  hoiur  to  do),  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
position  which  his  works  hold  with  respect  to  the  landscape 
of  other  periods,  and  of  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  landscape  art  of  the  present  day.  I  will  not  lose  time 
in  pre&tory  remarks,  as  I  have  little  enough  at  any  rate^ 
but  will  enter  abruptly  on  my  subject. 

78.  You  are  all  of  you  well  aware  that  landscape  seems 
hardly  to  have  exercised  any  strong  influence,  as  such,  on 
any  pagan  nation  or  pagan  artist.  I  have  no  time  to  enter 
into  any  details  on  this,  of  course,  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult subject;*  but  I  will  only  ask  you  to  observe,  that 
wherever  natural  scenery  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
either  agriculturally,  with  the  kind  of  feeling  that  a  good 
Scotch  farmer  has;  sensually,  in  the  enjo3mient  of  sun  or 
shade,  cool  winds  or  sweet  scents ;  fearfully,  in  a  mere  vulgar 
dread  of  rocks  and  desolate  places,  as  compared  with  the 
comfort  of  cities;  or,  finally,  superstitiously,  in  the  personi- 
fication or  deification  of  natural  powers,  generally  with  much 

^  [The  following  was  Ruskin's  Synopsis  of  the  Lecture  in  the  preliminsry  an- 
nouncement : — 

"  Turner  and  kU  Worki. 

Progress  of  Landscape  Art  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  Century : — Its  rise 
through  three  phases — Giottbbqum,  Leonardbbqub,  and  Thxakssqub — and 
subsequent  Fall.  Its  peculiar  Position  in  the  Modem  Mind.  Early  training 
of  Turner  : — Disadvantages  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Mistaken  Ideas  re- 
specting his  Works  :  —  Their  true  Character  and  probable  future  Effoct. 
Character  of  the  Painter."] 
*  [Ruskin  returned  to  the  discussion  of  it  in  Modem  PainUrt,  vol.  iiL  ch.  ziiL] 
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degradation  of  thdr  imjM^ssiyeiiess,  as  in  the  paltry  fobles 
of  Ulysses  receiving  the  winds  in  bags  from  ^olus,  and  of 
the  Cyclops  hanunenng  lightning  sharp  at  the  ends,  on  an 
anviL*  Of  course,  you  will  here  and  there  find  feeble  evi- 
dences of  a  hi^er  sensibility,  chiefly,  I  think,  in  Plato, 
iEschylus,  Aristo|dianes,  and  VirgiL^  Homer,  thou^  in  the 
^ithets  he  applies  to  landsciq>e  always  thoroughly  graphic, 
uses  the  same  epithet'  fcnr  rocks,  seas,  and  trees,  from  one 
aid  of  his  poem  to  the  other,  evidoitly  without  the  smallest 
interest  in  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  in  the  mass  of  heathai 
writers,  the  absence  of  sensation  on  these  subjects  is  singu- 
larly painfuL  For  instance,  in  that,  to  my  mind,  most  dis- 
gusting of  all  so-called  poems,  the  Journey  to  Brundusium,* 
you  r^nember  that  Horace  takes  exactly  as  much  interest 
in  the  scenery  he  is  passing  through  as  Sancho  Panza  would 
have  done. 

*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  calling  these  fables  ''paltiy,"  to  dispute 
their  neatness,  ingenuity,  or  moral  depth ;  but  only  their  want  of  apprehen- 
aioii  of  the  extent  and  awfulness  of  the  phenomena  introduced.  So  also, 
in  denying  Homer's  interest  in  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  his  accuracy 
of  observation,  en*  his  power  of  seising  on  the  main  points  of  landscape,  but 
I  deny  the  power  of  landscape  over  his  heart,  unless  when  closely  associated 
with,  and  altogether  subordinate  to,  some  human  interest^ 

*  [In  Plato,  however,  Hutkin  afterwards  noted,  the  affection  for  the  country  is 
eon£ned  to  its  softer  aspects  {Modem  Fainten,  vol  iii  ch.  xiii.  §  27).  For  the  more 
BMxlern  feeling  towards  landscape  shown  in  .fischylus  and  Aristophanes  generally, 
•eo  the  same  place ;  for  Aristophanes  more  particularly,  see  also  Modem  Paintere, 
▼oL  i.  rV<>^  ^-  P'  ^  **•)>  ^^^  1^  ^^'  '^*  §  ^^f  ch.  xvi.  §  3,  vol  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  iv. 
§  la  To  Virgil — "  landscape  lover,  lord  of  language " — the  references  in  Huskin's 
earlier  books  are  few,  and  do  not  indicate  that  same  detailed  study  that  he  gave  to 
many  other  classical  authors  (for  other  passing  allusions  to  his  landscape,  see  Modem 
PaitUere,  voL  iv.  eh.  xvi.  §  27,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  x.  §  22) ;  at  a  later  time  Rusldn  cave 
much  study  to  Virgil,  and  especially  to  the  Geargice,  which  were  to  be  one  of  the 
standard  books  in  ''St  Georse's  Schools" :  see  Fore  davigerOy  Letters  6,  8,  18,  61, 
84 ;  and  for  a  reference  to  Virgilian  similes — ''  many  thoughts  in  one,"  see  Lowt*e 
Meinie,  §  44] 

*  [See  Modem  PohUere,  vol.  iiL  ch.  xiii.  §  2,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  Homeric 
epithels ;  the  summary  statement  here  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  (as  Ruddn 
there  points  out)  Homer  has  several  epithets  for  the  sea ;  so  also  for  rocks,  and  also 
for  trees.] 

'  [A  paraphrase  by  Ruskin  of  a  few  lines  of  the  "  Iter  ad  Brundueium  "  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  79 ;  where  his  appreciation  of  Horace  is  also  noted.] 

^  [The  references  are  to  the  Odjfeeey,  x.  19,  20 ;  and,  for  the  Cyclops,  to  Virgil, 
O,  iv.  170 ;  Aen,  viii.  424.  Ruskin  has  some  remarks  on  the  ingenuity  and  deep 
meaning  of  the  myth  of  iEolus  in  Queen  ^  the  Air,  §  19.] 
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79.  You  will  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  language 
of  the  Bible  is  specifically  distinguished  from  all  other  early 
literature,  by  its  delight  in  natural  imagery;^  and  that  the 
dealings  of  Gkxl  with  His  people  are  calculated  peculiarly 
to  awaken  this  sensibility  within  them.  Out  of  the  mono- 
tonous valley  of  Egypt  they  are  instantly  taken  into  the 
midst  of  the  mightiest  mountain  scenery  in  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia;  and  that  scenery  is  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  immediate  manifestation  and  presence  of  the 
Divine  Power;  so  that  mountains  for  ever  afterwards  be- 
come invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  their  minds: 
while  their  descendants  being  placed  in  what  was  then 
one  of  the  loveliest  districts  upon  the  earth,  fiill  of  glori- 
ous vegetation,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the 
north  by  ''that  goodly  moimtain"  Lebanon,'  on  the  south 
and  east  by  deserts,  whose  barrenness  enhanced  by  their 
contrast  the  sense  of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  their  own 
land,  they  became,  by  these  means,  and  by  the  touch  of 
God's  own  hand  upon  their  hearts,  sensible  to  the  appeal 
of  natural  scenery  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  people 
were  at  the  time.  And  their  literature  is  full  of  expres- 
sions, not  only  testifying  a  vivid  sense  of  the  power  of 
nature  over  man,  but  showing  that  sympathy  with  natured 
things  themselves^  as  if  they  had  human  souls,  which  is 
the  especial  characteristic  of  true  love  of  the  works  of 
God.  I  intended  to  have  insisted  on  this  S3mipathy  at 
greater  length,  but  I  found,  only  two  or  three  dajrs  ago, 
much  of  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  anticipated  in  a  little 
book,  unpretending,  but  fUU  of  interest.  The  Lamp  and 
the  Lantern,  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton;'  and  I  will  there- 
fore only  ask  you  to  consider  such  expressions  as  that  tender 

^  [Rusldii  diacuased  thb  aspeet  of  the  Bible  farther  in  Modem  Painter*,  voL  iv. 
oh.  XX.  §§  46-48.] 

'  [Deuteronomy  iii.  25.1 

>  jTke  Lamp  and  the  Lantern ;  or,  Light  for  the  Tent  and  the  TraneUer,  hj  Jamee 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  1853 ;  a  small  volume  of  lectures  on  the  Bible.  The  landscape  of 
the  Bible  is  discussed  at  pp.  36-43.  The  author  (1814-1867)  was  for  manv  yean 
minister  of  the  National  Scottish  Churchy  Rejrent  Square,  hondoa,  mod  his  ioek  of 
Peahne  and  Hymns  has  been  widely  ad(^[»ted  in  Presbyterian  churches.] 
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and  glorious  verse  in  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  cedars  on  the 
mountains  as  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria : 
'*  Yea,  the  fir  tress  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
saying.  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  grave,  no  feUer  is 
come  up  against  us/'^  See  what  sjrmpathy  there  is  here, 
as  if  with  the  very  hearts  of  the  trees  tiiemselves.  So  also 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  in  His  personification  of  the  lilies: 
"They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  Consider  such  ex- 
pressicms  as,  "  The  sea  saw  that,  and  fled.  Jordan  was  driven 
back.  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams ;  and  the  little  hills 
like  lambs."  Try  to  find  anything  in  profime  writing  like 
tills;  and  note  farther  that  the  whole  book  of  Job  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  written  and  placed  in  the  inspired 
volwne  in  order  to  show  the  value  of  natural  history,  and 
its  power  on  the  human  heart.^  I  cannot  pass  by  it  without 
pointing  out  the  evidences  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  that 
Job  inhabited.*  Observe,  first,  it  was  an  arable  country. 
^'The  oxen  were  ploughing  and    the   asses  feeding  beside 

*  This  passage,  respecting  the  book  of  Job,  was  omitted  in  the  deliveiy 
of  the  Lecture,  for  want  of  time. 

1  risaiah  ziv.  8.    Ruskin  refers  to  the  passage  again  iu  Modern  Painlerg,  voL  iii. 

eh.  xu.  §  14.    The  subsequent  Bible  references  are  Matthew  vL  28 ;  Psalms  cxiv.  3 ; 

Job  i.  1^  vL  1^-17,  ix.  ao,  viiL  16, 17,  v.  23,  idr,  18,  v.  9,  xxriiL  9.1 

<  [Ruskin  had  been  studying  the  Book  of  Job  carefully :  see  VoL  X,  p.  xzzviiL 

In  a  letter  to  his  fiither  from  Venice  (Nor.  2, 1851),  he  wrote  : — 

'^By-the-bye,  1  bsTe  been  making  up  my  mind  that  the  land  of  Us,  in 
which  Job  lived,  must  have  been  close  under  Lebanon  or  Caucasus,  or 
in  soma  place  at  the  feet  of  snowy  mountains.  All  his  imagery  is  that  of 
a  mountameer.  but  especially  the  wa^  he  dwells  on  the  passing  away  of  the 
'snow  waters,'  (ch.  vi.  15-18,  ch.  zziv.  19,  ch.  xiL  15),  and  all  the  imagery 
of  ch.  zxviii.  4-6,  7,  10,  11,  and  ch.  ziv.  18-19,  is  exactly  that  which  would 
occur  to  a  man  living  in  such  a  place  as  the  valley  of  St  Martin's.  You 
know  how  I  was  disappointed  in  the  autumn  when  I  went  to  look  for  mv 
fiivourite  sprint  at  Maglans,  that  comes  out  of  the  limestone  strong  raough 
to  turn  a  mill,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  dry  stones:  it  was  'snow 
waters.'  So  even  the  'great  wind  from  the  wilderness,'  de8tro3ring  the 
house  where  his  somi  were  feasting  [oh.  L  19],  was  evidently  a  mountmn  blast : 
for  in  the  margin  you  see  it  is  not  'from  the  wilderness'  but  'from  aside, 
just  the  expression  which  Aristophanes  uses  of  wind  coming  down  the  hills. 
I  think  if  you  will  put  Job  in  among  the  mountains,  the  whole  book  will 
read  much  more  grandly.'^ 

The  reference  to  Aristophanes  is  to  The  OUnuU^  325 ;  the  passage  is  dted  and  discussed 

in  Modem  PahUere,  voL  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  26  f».).    There  are  frequent  references  to  the 

landscape  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  of  Modem  Paintere:  see  General 

Indeac] 
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them."  It  was  a  pastoral  country:  his  substance,  besides 
camels  and  asses,  was  7000  sheep.  It  was  a  mountain 
country,  fed  by  streams  descending  from  the  high  snows. 
'*  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away;  which  are  blackish  by 
reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the  snow  is  hid :  What  time 
they  wax  warm  they  vanish:  when  it  is  hot  they  are  con- 
sumed out  of  their  place."  Again :  "  If  I  wash  myself  with 
snow  water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean."  Again: 
'^  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters."  It  was  a 
rocky  country,  with  forests  and  verdure  rooted  in  the  rocks. 
^'His  branch  shooteth  forth  in  his  garden;  his  roots  are 
wrapped  about  the  heap,  and  seeth  the  place  of  stones." 
Again:  **Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field."  It  was  a  place  visited,  like  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land, by  convulsions  and  falls  of  mountains.  '*  Surely  the 
mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock  is  removed 
out  of  his  place.  The  waters  wear  the  stones ;  thou  washest 
away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth." 
"  He  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know  not :  he  over- 
tumeth  them  in  his  anger."  '^He  putteth  forth  his  hand 
upon  the  rock :  he  overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots : 
he  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks."  I  have  not  time 
to  go  farther  into  this ;  but  you  see  Job's  country  was  one 
like  yoiu*  own,  full  of  pleasant  brooks  and  rivers,  rushing 
among  the  rocks,  and  of  all  other  sweet  and  noble  elements 
of  landscape.  The  magnificent  allusions  to  natural  scenery 
throughout  the  book  are  therefore  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart  to  the  end  of  time. 

80.  Then  at  the  central  point  of  Jewish  prosperity,  you 
have  the  first  great  naturalist  the  world  ever  saw,  Solomon; 
not  permitted,  indeed,  to  anticipate,  in  writing,  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  times,  but  so  gifted  as  to  show  us  that 
heavenly  wisdom  is  manifested  as  much  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall^  as  in  political 
and  philosophical  speculation. 

1  [1  Kings  iv.  3a] 
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The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  early  writings,  are  thus  prepared  for  an  everlasting 
influence  over  humanity ;  and,  finally,  Christ  himself,  settmg 
the  concluding  example  to  the  conduct  and  thoughts  of 
men,  spends  nearly  His  whole  life  in  the  fields,  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  small  country  villages  of  Judea;  and  in  the 
very  closing  scenes  of  His  life,  will  not  so  much  as  sleep 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  rests  at  the  Uttle  village 
of  Bethphage,^  walking  in  the  morning,  and  returning  in 
the  evening,  through  the  peaceful  avenues  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  to  and  from  His  work  of  teaching  in  the  temple. 

81.  It  would  thus  naturally  follow,  both  frx)m  the  general 
tone  and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  frt>m  the  example 
of  our  Lord  himself,  that  wherever  Christianity  was  preached 
and  accepted,  there  would  be  an  immediate  interest  awakened 
in  the  works  of  Grod,  as  seen  in  the  natural  world:  and, 
accordingly,  this  is  the  second  universal  and  distinctive  char- 
acter of  Christian  art,  as  distinguished  from  all  pagan  work ; 
the  first  being  a  peculiar  spirituality  in  its  conception  of  the 
human  form,  preferring  holiness  of  expression  and  strength 
of  character,  to  beauty  of  features  or  of  body;*  and  the 
second,  as  I  say,  its  intense  fondness  for  natural  objects — 
animals,  leaves,  and  flowers, — ^inducing  an  immediate  trans- 
formation of  the  cold  and  lifeless  pagan  ornamentation  into 
vivid  imagery  of  nature.  Of  course  this  manifestation  of 
feeling  was  at  first  checked  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Christian  rehgion  was  disseminated.  The  art  of 
the  first  three  centuries  is  entirely  subordinate, — ^restrained 
partly  by  persecution,  partly  by  a  high  spirituality,  which 
cared  much  more  about  preaching  than  painting;  and  then 
when,  under  Constantine,  Christianity  became  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  myriads  of  persons  gave  the  aid  of 
their  wealth  and  of  their  art  to  the  new  religion,  who  were 
Christians  in  nothing  but  the  name,  and  who  decorated  a 

1  [Matthew  xxL  1.] 

>  [Compare  ''The  Rektion  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Tlntoret"  in  Aratra  PenMei, 
S§  220,  220.] 
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Christian  temple  just  as  they  would  have  decorated  a  pagan 
one,  merely  because  the  new  religion  had  become  Imperial 
Then,  just  as  the  new  art  was  beginning  t^  assume  a  dis- 
tinctive form,  down  came  the  northern  bartiarians  upon  it; 
and  all  their  superstitions  had  to  be  leavened  with  it,  and 
all  their  hard  hands  and  hearts  softened  by  it,  before  thdr 
art  could  appear  in  anjrthing  like  a  characteristic  form.  The 
war&re  in  which  Europe  was  perpetually  plunged  retarded 
this  development  for  ages;  but  it  steadily  and  gradually 
prevailed,  working  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century 
like  a  seed  in  the  ground,  showing  little  signs  of  life,  but 
stiU,  if  carefully  examined,  changing  essentially  every  day 
and  every  hour:  at  last,  in  the  twelfth  century  the  blade 
appears  above  the  black  earth;  in  the  thirteenlli,  the  plant 
is  in  fidl  leaf 

82.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  thirteenth  century,  and  must 
now  make  to  you  a  general  assertion,  which,  if  you  will 
note  down  and  examine  at  your  leisure,  you  will  find  true 
and  useful,  though  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  give  you 
full  demonstration  of  it 

I  say,  then,  that  the  art  of  the  thirte^ith  century  is  the 
foundation  of  all  art^ — ^nor  merely  the  foundation,  but  the 
root  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  succeeding  art  is  not  merely  built 
upon  it,  but  was  all  comprehended  in  it,  and  is  developed 
out  of  it  Passing  this  great  century,  we  find  three  succes- 
sive  branches  developed  from  it,  in  ea6h  of  the  three 
fc^owing  centuries.  The  fourteenth  century  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  Thotigkt^  the  fifteenth  the  age  of  Drawings  and 
the  sixteenth  the  age  of  Painting. 

88.  Observe,  first,  the  fourteenth  century  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  thought  It  begins  with  the  first  words  of  the 
poem  of  Dante;'  and  all  the  great ; pictorial  poems  —  the 
mighty   series   of  works    in   which   everythii^  is   done  to 

^  [Compare  8Ume9  qf  Venice^  vol.  iL  and  the  note  thereon,  VoL  X.  p.  306.] 
^  [Ruskin  refers  tigahi  to  this  year— 1300^  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  date 
at  which  the  Divina  Chmmedia  was  commenced,  and  the  middle  of  the  poet's  three- 
score years  and  ten  (had  such  been  his),  **  nel  messo  del  cammin,"— in  8Unm  rf  Venice, 
vol.  iL  (Vol.  X.  p.  400).] 
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relate,  but  nothing  to  imitate — belong  to  this  century*  I 
should  only  conftise  you  by  giving  you  the  names  of  m&r- 
rellous  artists,  most  of  them  little  familiar  to  British  ears, 
who  adorned  this  century  in  Italy;  but  you  will  easily 
remember  it  as  the  age  of  Dante  and  Giotto  ^^ — the  age  of 
Thought. 

The  men  of  the  succeeding  century  (the  fifteenth)  £dt 
that  they  could  not  rival  their  predecessors  in  invention, 
but  might  excel  them  in  execution.  Original  thoughts 
belonging  to  this  century  are  comparativdy  rare;  even 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  themselves  borrowed  all  their 
principal  ideas  and  plans  of  pictures  from  their  predecessors ; 
but  t^ey  executed  them  with  a  precision  up  to  that  time 
unseen.  You  must  understand  by  the  word  **  drawing,"  the 
perfect  rendering  of  forms,  whether  in  sculpture  or  painting ; 
and  then  remember  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  age  of 
Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  Raphael* 
— ^pre-eminently  the  age  of  Drawing. 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  the  four  greatest  Painters^ 
that  is  to  say,  managers  of  colour,  whom  the  world  has 
seen ;  namely,  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio.'  I  need  not  say  more  to  justify  my  calling  it  the 
age  of  Painting. 

84.  This,  then,  being  the  state  of  things  respecting  art  in 
general,  let  us  next  trace  the  career  of  landscape  through 
these  centuries. 

It  was  only  towards  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  figure  painting  began  to  assume  so  perfect  a  condition 
as  to  require  some  elaborate  suggestion  of  landscape  back- 
ground. Up  to  that  time,  if  any  natural  object  had  to  be 
repres^ited,  it  was  done  in  an  entirely  conventional  way, 
as  you  see  it  upon  Greek  vases,  or  in  a  Chinese  porcelain 

1  [Daate,  1266-1321 ;  Giotto,  1276-1336.] 

*[Le<mardo,  1462-1619;  Michael  Angelo,  1476-1664;  Raphael,  1483-1620. 
Ghiberti  was  earlier,  1378-1466.] 

^  (Tintoret,  1619-1694 ;  Veronese,  1628-1688 ;  TitUn,  1477-1676 ;  CorresKio,  1494- 
1634.  For  a  note  on  Raskin's  other  lists  of  the  greatest  painters,  see  Vol.  1\^  p.  zxxr. 
For  Raskin's  diagram  showing  the  dates  of  the  principal  Italian  artists,  arranged  in 
eentaries,  see  Ar^ne  FiarenHna,  Lectare  ii.] 
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pattern;  an  independent  tree  or  flower  being  set  upon  the 
white  ground,  or  ground  of  any  colour,  wherever  there  was 
a  vacant  space  for  it,  without  the  smallest  attempt  to  imitate 
the  real  colours  and  relations  of  the  earth  and  sky  about  it. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Giotto,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth,  Orcagna,  sought,  for  the  first 
time,  to  give  some  resemblance  to  nature  in  their  back- 
grounds, and  introduced  behind  their  figures  pieces  of  true 
landscape,  formal  enough  still,  but  complete  in  intention, 
having  foregrounds  and  distances,  sky  and  water,  forests  and 
mountains,  carefully  delineated,  not  exactly  in  their  true 
colour,  but  yet  in  colour  approximating  to  the  truth.  The 
system  which  they  introduced  (for  though  in  many  points 
enriched  above  the  work  of  earlier  ages,  the  Orcagna  and 
Giotto  landscape  was  a  very  complete  piece  of  recipe)  was 
observed  for  a  long  period  by  their  pupils,  and  may  be  thus 
briefly  described  2 — ^The  sky  is  always  pure  blue,  paler  at  the 
horizon,  and  with  a  few  streaky  white  clouds  in  it,  the 
ground  \s  green  even  to  the  extreme  distance,  with  brown 
rocks  projecting  from  it ;  water  is  blue  streaked  with  white. 
The  trees  are  nearly  always  composed  of  clusters  of  their 
proper  leaves  relieved  on  a  black  or  dark  ground,  thus  (fig. 
20).*  And  observe  carefully,  with  respect  to  the  complete 
drawing  of  the  leaves  on  this  tree,  and  the  smaUness  of  their 
number,  the  real  distinction  between  noble  conventionalism 
and  false  conventionaUsm.  You  will  often  hear  modem 
architects  defending  their  monstrous  ornamentation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "  conventional,"  and  that  architectural  orna- 
ment ought  to  be  conventionalised.  Remember,  when  you 
hear  this,  that  noble  conventionalism  is  not  an  agreement 
between  the  artist  and  spectator  that  the  one  shall  mis- 
represent nature  sixty  times  over,  and  the  other  believe  the 

*  Having  no  memoranda  of  mj  own,  taken  from  Giotto's  landscape,  I  had 
this  tree  copied  from  an  engraving ;  but  I  imagine  the  rude  termination  of 
the  stems  to  be  a  misrepresentation.  Fig.  21  is  accurately  copied  from  a  MS., 
certainly  executed  between  1250  and  1270,  and  is  more  tiiilj  characteristic  of 
the  early  manner.^ 

^  [The  Psalter  of  St.  Louis ;  see  below,  p.  479.] 
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misrepresentation  sixty  times  over,  but  it  is  an  agreement 
that  certain  means  and  limitations  being  prescribed,  only 
that  kind  of  truth  is  to  be  expected  which  is  consistent  with 
those  means.  For  instance,  if  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been 
talking  to  a  friend  about  the  character  of  a  face,  and  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  room  but  a  deal  table  and  an  ink- 
bottle — ^and  no  pens — Sir  Joshua  would  have  dipped  his 
finger  in  the  ink,  and  painted  a  portrait  on  the  table  with 


Fig.iO 


Fig.il 


his  finger,  and  a  noble  portrait  too ;  certainly  not  delicate 
in  outline,  nor  representing  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  fsice 
dependent  on  rich  outline,  but  getting  as  much  of  the  face 
as  in  that  manner  was  attainable.  That  is  noble  conven- 
tionalism, and  Egyptian  work  on  granite,  or  illuminator's 
work  in  glass,  is  aJl  conventional  in  the  same  sense,  but  not 
conventionally  false.  The  two  noblest  and  tmest  carved 
lions  I  have  ever  seen,  are  the  two  granite  ones  in  the 
Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Museum,^  and  yet  in  them, 

^  [For  another  reference  to  these  lions^  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.  (Vol.  IV. 
^303).] 
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the  lions'  manes  and  beards  are  represented  by  rings  of  solid 
rock,  as  smooth  as  a  mirror ! 

85.  There  are  indeed  one  or  two  other  conditions  of 
noble  conventionalism,  noticed  more  fully  in  the  Addenda 
[§§  68-71];  but  you  will  find  that  they  always  consist  in 
stopping  short  of  nature,  not  in  falsifying  nature;  and  thus 
in  Giotto's  foliage,  he  stops  short  of  the  quantity  of  leaves 
on  the  real  tree,  but  he  gives  you  the  form  of  the  leaves  re- 
presented with  perfect  truth.  His  foreground  also  is  nearly 
always  occupied  by  flowers  and  herbage,  carefully  and  in- 
dividually painted  from  nature ;  while,  although  thus  simple 
in  plan,  the  arrangements  of  line  in  these  landscapes  of 
course  show  the  influence  of  the  master-mind,  and  some- 
times, where  the  story  requires  it,  we  find  the  usual  formulas 
overleaped,  and  Giotto  at  Avignon  painting  the  breakers  of 
the  sea  on  a  steep  shore  with  great  care,^  while  Orcagna,  in 
his  Triumph  of  Death,'  has  painted  a  thicket  of  brambles 
mixed  with  teazles,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
landscape  art. 

86.  Now  from  the  landscape  of  these  two  men  to  the 
landscape  of  Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  Perugino,  the  advance 
consists  principally  in  two  great  steps:  The  first,  that  dis- 
tant objects  were  more  or  less  invested  with  a  blue  colour, — 
the  second,  that  trees  were  no  longer  painted  with  a  black 
ground,  but  with  a  rich  dark  brown,  or  deep  green.  From 
Giotto's  old  age,  to  the  youth  of  Raphael,  the  advance  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  landscape,  consisted  of  no  more  than 
these  two  simple  steps ;  but  the  execution  of  landscape  became 
infinitely  more  perfect  and  elaborate.  All  the  flowers  and 
leaves  in  the  foreground  were  worked  out  with  the  same 
perfection  as  the  features  of  the  figures ;  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance the  brown  trees  were  most  delicately  defined  against 
the  sky ;  the  blue  moimtains  in  the  extreme  distance  were 
exquisitely  thrown  into  aerial  gradations,  and  the  sky  and 

1  ^See  Vol.  IX.  p.  273  n.,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  theee  frescoes  ere  hy  dimone 
Martini^  and  not  (as  was  once  thought)  by  Giotto.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  f^co  at  Pisa^  see  below,  p.  14^1 
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clouds  were  perfect  in  transparency  and  softness.  But  still 
there  is  no  real  advance  in  knowledge  of  natural  objects. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are,  indeed,  admirably  painted,  and 
thrown  into  various  intricate  groupings,  such  as  Giotto  could 
not  have  attempted,  but  the  rocks  and  water  are  still  as 
conventional  and  imperfect  as  ever,  except  only  in  colour: 
the  forms  of  rock  in  Leonardo's  celebrated  "Vierge  aux 
Roehers"^  are  literally  no  better  than  those  on  a  china 
plate.  Fig.  22  shows  a  portion  of  them  in  mere  outline, 
with  one  cluster  of  the  leaves  above,  and  the  distant  **  ideal " 
mountains.  On  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  work  of 
the  period  is  that  which  most  resembles  missal  painting,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  fullest  of  beautiful  flowers  and  animals 
scattered  among  the  landscape,  in  the  old  independent  way, 
like  the  birds  upon  a  screen.  The  landscape  of  Benozzo 
Grozzoli  is  exquisitely  rich  in  incident  of  this  kind.' 

87.  The  first  man  who  entirely  broke  through  the  con- 
v^itionality  of  his  time,  and  painted  pure  landscape,  was 
Masaccio,'  but  he  died  too  yoimg  to  effect  the  revolution 
of  which  his  genius  was  capable.  It  was  left  for  other  men 
to  accomplish,  namely,  for  Corr^gio  and  Titian.  These  two 
painters  were  the  Grst  who  relieved  the  foregrounds  of  their 
landscape  from  the  grotesque,  quaint,  and  crowded  formal- 
ism of  the  early  painters ;  and  gave  a  dose  approximation  to 
the  forms  of  nature  in  all  things;  retaining,  however,  thus 
much  of  the  old  system,  that  the  distances  were  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  deep  ultramarine  blue,  the  foregrounds  in 
rich  green  and  brown ;  there  were  no  effects  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  but  a  generally  quiet  glow  over  the  whole  scene; 
and  the  clouds,  though  now  rolling  in  irregular  masses,  and 

^  [In  the  Louvre  (tee  below,  p.  460) ;  another  version  was  acquired  for  the  National 
Gallerf  (No.  1003)  in  1880.  Recent  researches  make  it  appear  probable  that  Leonardo's 
landscape  was  studied  from  fimtastic  rocks  actually  seen  and  noted  by  him  in  his 
explorations  among  the  mountains :  see  passages  cited  in  K  T.  Cook's  Popuiar  Hand- 
hook  to  the  National  GaUery,  6th  ed.,  L  621.] 

<  [See  the  descriptions  from  Ruskin's  notebook  of  1845,  given  in  VoL  IV.  p.  321  n.] 
s  [Masaccio,  1401-142a     See  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  viL  §  11 ; 
the  summary  sketch  of  Italian  landscape  given  here  should  be  compared  with  the 
longer  notices  there  (Vol.  IIL  pp.  174-184).  J 

xn.  H 
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sometimes  richly  involved  among  the  hills,  were  never  varied 
in  conception,  or  studied  from  natm^.  There  were  no 
changes  of  weather  in  them,  no  rain  clouds  or  fair-weather 
clouds,  nothing  but  various  shapes  of  the  cumulus  or  cirrus^ 


■teniii,.sS!lfflffi« 


,  i: ,.'  ;^j , 


Fig,n 


introduced  for  the  sake  of  light  on  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Tintoret  and  Bonifazio  introduced  more  natural  effects  into 
this  monotonous  landscape:  in  their  works  we  meet  with 
showers  of  rain,  with  rainbows,  sunsets,  bright  reflections  in 
water,  and  so  on;  but  still  very  subordinate,  and  carelessly 
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worked  out,  so  as   not  to  justify   us   in  considering  their 
landscape  as  forming  a  dass  by  itself. 

88.  Fig.  28,  which  is  a  branch  of  a  tree  from  the  back- 
ground of  Titian's  **  St.  Jerome,"  at  Milan/  compared  with 
fig.  20,  will  give  you  a  distinct  idea  of  the  kind  of  change 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  Giotto  togthat  of  Titian, 


Fig.  U 


and  you  will  find  that  this  whole  range  of  landscape  may  be 
conveniently  classed  in  three  divisions,  namely,  Giottesque^ 
LeanardesqiLe^  and  Tiiianesqtie;  the  Giottesque  embracing 
nearly  all  the  work  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Leonardesque  that 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Titianesque  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Now  you  see  there  remained  a  fourth  step  to  be 
taken, — ^the  doing  away  with  conventionalism  altogether,  so 


^  [For  other  re^Brenoes  to  this  picture,  tee  Vol.  III.  p.  181  and  n.] 
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as  to  create  the  perfect  art  of  landscape  painting.  The 
course  of  the  mmd  of  Eiu*ope  was  to  do  this;  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  the  art  of 
all  civilised  nations  was  paralysed  at  once  by  the  operation 
of  the  poisonous  elements  of  infidelity  and  classical  learning 
together,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere.^  In 
this  paralysis,  like  a  soldier  shot  as  he  is  just  gaining  an 
eminence,  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggled 
forward,  and  sank  upon  the  spot  it  had  been  endeavouring 
to  attain.  The  step  which  should  have  freed  landscape 
from  conventionaUsm  was  actually  taken  by  Claude  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  but  taken  in  a  state  of  palsy, — ^taken  so  as 
to  lose  £eu:  more  than  was  gained.  For  up  to  this  time,  no 
painter  ever  had  thought  of  drawing  anything,  pebble  or 
blade  of  grass,  or  tree  or  mountain,  but  as  weU  and  dis- 
tinctly as  he  could ;  and  if  he  could  not  draw  it  completely, 
he  drew  it  at  least  in  a  way  which  should  thoroughly  show 
his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  it.  For  instance,  you  saw 
in  the  oak  tree  of  the  Giottesque  period,  that  the  main 
points  of  the  tree,  the  true  shape  of  leaf  and  acorn,  were 
all  there,  perfectly  and  carefully  articulated,  and  so  they 
continued  to  be  down  to  the  time  of  Tintoret;  both  he 
and  Titian  working  out  the  separate  leaves  of  their  foli- 
age with  the  most  exquisite  botanical  care.  But  now  ob- 
serve :  as  Christianity  had  brought  this  love  of  nature  into 
Paganism,  the  return  of  Paganism  in  the  shape  of  classical 
learning  at  once  destroyed  this  love  of  nature;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Claude  and  Salvator  made  the  final  efibrt 
to  paint  the  effects  of  nature  faithfriUy,  the  objects  of  nature 
had  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  affection ;  so  that,  while 
people  were  amused  and  interested  by  the  new  effects  of 
sunsets  over  green  seas,  and  of  tempests  bursting  on  rocky 
mountains,  which  were  introduced  by  the  rising  school,  they 
entirely  ceased  to  require  on  the  one  side,  or  bestow  on  the 
other,  that  care  and  thought  by  which  alone  the  beauty 

1  [See  SUmet  qf  Venice;  VoL  X.  pp.  207-208,  VoL  XI.  pp.  225-220.] 
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of  nature  can  be  understood.  The  older  painting  had  re- 
sembled a  careful  and  deeply  studied  dia^m,  Ulustrative 
of  the  most  important  facts ;  it  was  not  to  be  understood 
or  relished  without  application  of  serious  thought;  on  the 
contrary,  it  developed  and  addressed  the  highest  powers  of 
mind  belonging  to  the  human  race;  while  the  Claude  and 
Salvator  painting  was  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  viciously 
and  falsely  painted  throughout,  and  presenting  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  truth  to  nature ;  understood,  as  far  as  it  went, 
in  a  moment,  but  conveying  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any- 
thing, and,  in  all  its  operations  on  the  mind,  unhealthy, 
hopeless,  and  profitless. 

89.  It  was,  however,  received  with  avidity ;  for  this  main 
reason,  that  the  architecture,  domestic  life,  and  manners  of 
the  period  were  gradually  getting  more  and  more  artificial ; 
as  I  showed  you  last  evening  [p.  62],  all  natural  beauty 
had  ceased  to  be  permitted  in  architectural  decoration, 
while  the  habits  of  society  led  them  more  and  more  to  live, 
if  possible,  in  cities ;  and  the  dress,  language,  and  manners 
of  men  in  general  were  approximating  to  that  horrible 
and  lifeless  condition  in  which  you  find  them  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  observe:  exactly  as  hoops,  and  starch,  and  false 
hair,  and  all  that  in  mind  and  heart  these  things  typify  and 
betray,  as  these,  I  say,  gained  upon  men,  there  was  a 
necessary  reaction  in  favour  of  the  naturaL  Men  had  never 
lived  so  uttarly  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature  before; 
but  they  could  not  do  this  without  feeling  a  strange  charm 
in  that  which  they  defied ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  this 
reactionary  sentiment  expressing  itself  in  a  base  school  of 
what  was  called  pastoral  poetry;  that  is  to  say,  poetry 
written  in  praise  of  the  country,  by  men  who  lived  in  coffee- 
houses and  on  the  Mall.  The  essence  of  pastoral  poetry  is 
the  sense  of  strange  delightfulness  in  grass,  which  is  occa- 
sionally felt  by  a  man  who  has  seldom  set  his  foot  on 
it ;  it  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  the  cockney,  and  for  the 
most  part  corresponds  in  its  aim  and  rank,  as  compared 
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with  other  literature,  to  the  porcelain  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses on  a  chimney-piece  as  compared  with  great  works 
of  sculpture. 

90.  Of  course  all  good  poetry,  descriptive  of  rural  life, 
is  essentially  pastoral,  or  has  the  effect  of  the  pastoral  on 
the  minds  of  men  living  in  cities;  but  the  class  of  poetry 
which  I  mean,  and  which  you  probably  understand  by  the 
term  pastoral,  is  that  in  which  a  farmer  s  girl  is  spoken  of 
as  a  ^*  nymph,''  and  a  farmer's  boy  as  a  **  swain,"  and  in 
which,  throughout,  a  ridiculous  and  unnatural  refinement 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  rural  life,  merely  because  the  poet 
himself  has  neither  had  the  courage  to  endure  its  hardships, 
nor  the  wit  to  conceive  its  realities.  If  you  examine  tiie 
literature  of  the  17th  and  18th  c^ituries  you  will  find  that 
nearly  all  its  expressions,  having  reference  to  the  country, 
show  something  of  this  kind ;  either  a  foolish  sentimentality, 
or  a  morbid  fear,  both  of  course  coupled  with  the  most 
curious  ignorance.  You  will  find  all  its  descriptive  expres- 
sions at  once  vague  and  monotonous.  Brooks  are  always 
'^purling";  birds  always  ^* warbling " ;  mountains  always 
**lift  their  horrid  peaks  above  the  clouds";  vales  alwajrs 
**are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  gloomy  woods";  a  few  more 
distinct  ideas  about  haymaking  and  curds  and  cream,  ac- 
quired in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  Bridge,  serving  to 
give  an  occasional  appearance  of  freshness  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  descended  from  poet 
to  poet ;  while  a  few  true  pieces  of  pastoral,  like  the  Ficar 
of  Wakefieldf  and  Walton's  Angler^  relieved  the  general 
waste  of  dulness.  Even  in  these  better  productions,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  genend  conception  of 
the  country  merely  as  a  series  of  green  fields,  and  tJie  com- 
bined ignorance  and  dread  of  more  sublime  sceneiy;  of 
which  tiie  mjrsteries  and  dangers  were  enhanced  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  at  the  period.  Thus  in  Walton's  AngieTf 
you  have  a  meeting  of  two  friends,  one  a  Derbyshire  man, 
the  other  a  lowland  traveller,  who  is  as  much  alarmed,  and 
uses  nearly  as  many  expressions  of  astonishment,  at  having 
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to**  go  down  a  steep  hill  and  ford  a  brook,^  as  a  traveller 
uses  now  at  crossing  the  glacier  of  the  Col  du  Gr^ant  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  difficulties  which,  until  late 
years,  have  lain  in  the  way  of  peaceful  and  convenient  tra^ 
vdling,  ought  not  to  have  great  wei^t  assigned  to  them 
among  the  other  causes  of  the  temper  of  the  period ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  will  examine  the  whole  range 
of  its  literature — keeping  this  point  in  view — I  am  well 
persuaded  that  you  wiU  be  struck  most  forcibly  by  the 
strange  deadness  to  the  higher  sources  of  landscape  sub- 
limity which  is  mingled  with  the  morbid  pastoralism.  The 
love  of  fresh  air  and  green  grass  forced  itself  upon  the 
animal  natures  of  men;  but  that  of  the  sublimer  features 
of  scenery  had  no  place  in  minds  whose  chief  powers 
had  been  repressed  hy  the  formalisms  of  the  age.  And 
although  in  the  second-rate  writers  continually,  and  in 
the  fii^-rate  ones  occasionally,  you  find  an  affectation  of 
interest  in  mountains,  clouds,  and  forests,  yet  whenever 
they  write  from  their  heart,  you  will  find  an  utter  absence 
of  feeling  respecting  anything  beyond  gardens  and  grass. 
Examine,  for  instance,  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding, 
and  Sterne,  the  comedies  of  MoU^re,  and  the  writings  of 
Johnson  and  Addison,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a 
single  expression  of  true  delight  in  sublime  nature  in  any 
one  of  them.  Perhaps  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey^  in  its 
total  absence  of  sentiment  on  any  subject  but  humanity, 
and  its  entire  want  of  notice  of  anything  at  Geneva,  which 
might  not  as  well  have  been  seen  at  Coxwold,  is  the  most 
striking  instance  I  could  give  you;  and  if  you  compare 
with  this  negation  of  feeling  on  one  side,  the  interludes 
of  Moli^re,  in  which  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  in- 
troduced in  court  dress,  you  will  have  a  very  accurate 
conception  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.' 

1  [See  Part  iLcli.il    For  Raskin's  reeding  of  the  AngUr,  see  Vol  I.  p.  412.] 

*  [The  MS.  continues :~ 

'^ .  .  .  spirit  of  the  9ge,  as  &r  as  regards  the  poetical  view  of  high  nature* 
As  respects  science,  fitUe  advance  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Pliny, 
except  in  astronomy,  which  had  no  influence  on  landscape.    Geology  was 
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91.  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  the  landscape 
of  Claude,  Gaspar  Foussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa  attained  its 
reputation.  It  is  the  complete  expression  on  canvas  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Claude  embodies  the  foolish  pastoral- 
ism,  Salvator  the  ignorant  terror,  and  Gaspar  the  dull  and 
affected  erudition. 

It  was,  however,  altogether  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  could  long  continue.  The  age  which  had  buried 
itself  in  formalism  grew  weary  at  last  of  the  restraint ;  and 
the  approach  of  a  new  aera  was  marked  by  the  appearance^ 
and  the  enthusiastic  reception,  of  writers  who  took  true 
delight  in  those  wild  scenes  of  natmre  which  had  so  long 
been  despised. 

92.  I  think  the  first  two  writers  in  whom  the  symptoms 
of  a  change  are  strongly  manifested  are  Mrs.  Raddiffe  ^  and 
Rousseau;*  in  both  of  whom  the  love  of  natural  scenery, 
though  mingled  in  the  one  case  with  what  was  merely 
dramatic,  and  in  the  other  with  much  that  was  pitifully 
morbid  or  vicious,  was  still  itself  genuine  and  intense,  differ- 
ing altogether  in  character  from  any  sentiments  previously 
traceable  in  literature.  And  then  rapidly  followed  a  group 
of  writers,  who  expressed,  in  various  ways,  the  more  power- 
fid  or  more  pure  feeling  which  had  now  become  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  the  age.    Of  these,  the  principal  is 

unknown,  chemistry  in  its  infimcy.  botany  a  mere  catalogue  of  healing  herbs, 

anatomy  a  catalogue  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  uncompared  with 

those  ot  animals.    Arehieology  was  occupied  wholly  with  the  remains  and  the 

histories  of  Greece  and  Rome«  and  the  glorious  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of 

Scotland,  England^  and  France  were  abandoned  to  desecration  and  neglect, 

or  used  as  quarries  of  building  materials." 

With  §  90  should  be  compared  'Modem  Paintert,  vol.  iii.,  chs.  zri.,  xvii.    In  his  latest 

lecture  on  landscape,  1884  (reported  in  £.  T.  Cook's  Studies  in  BuMn,  pp.  283-294, 

and  included  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition),  Ruskin  illustrates  his  point  from 

Evelyn's  Journal^  which  is  quoted  also  in  Pneterita,  ii.  §§  2-3,  76.1 

1  [Ann  Ward  Raddiffe  (1764-1823)  published  A  SieiHan  Bamanoe,  1790;  The 
Bamance  qf  the  Forest,  1791 ;  The  Myeteriee  <tf  Udolpko.  1794 ;  and  Hie  ItaHan,  1797. 
It  appears  that  she  never  saw  the  Italian  scenery  which  she  depicts,  but  she  wis 
devoted  to  English  scenerv,  making  a  driving  tour  with  her  husband  every  other 
year ;  she  was  one  of  the  nrst  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  the  English  Lakes.  For 
other  references  to  her  place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  romantic  movement,  see 
Modem  PairUere,  voL  iii.  ch.  xviL  §  7.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  view  of  Rousseau^  see  passages  collected  in  VoL  IX.  p.  xxiii.] 
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your  own  Walter  Scott*  Many  writers,  indeed,  describe 
nature  more  minutely  and  more  profoundly ;  but  none  show 
in  higher  intensity  the  peculiar  passion  for  what  is  majestic 
or  lovely  in  wUd  nature,  to  which  I  am  now  referring. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  written 
with  almost  a  boyish  enthusiasm  for  rocks,  and  lakes,  and 
cataracts;  the  early  novels  show  the  same  instinct  in  equal 
strafigth  wherever  he  approaches  Highland  scoiery ;  and  the 
feeling  is  mingled,  observe,  with  a  most  touching  and  affec- 
tionate appreciation  of  the  Grothic  architecture,'  in  which 
alone  he  found  the  elements  of  natural  beauty  seized  by 
art;  so  that,  to  this  day,  his  descriptions  of  Melrose  and 
Holy  Island  Cathedral,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Lart  3£instrel 
and  Mamdofif  as  well  as  of  the  ideal  abbeys  in  the  Monastery 
and  Antiquary,  together  with  those  of  Caerlaverock  and 
Lochleven  Castles  in  Chiy  Mannering  and  The  Abbot,  re- 
main the  staple  possessions  and  text-books  of  all  travellers, 
not  so  much  for  their  beauty  or  accuracy,  as  for  their 
exactly  eacpresdng  that  degree  offeeUng  with  which  most  men 
in^  this  century  can  sympathise. 
I  Together  with  Scott  appeared  the  group  of  poets — Byron, 
/  Wordsworth,  Keats,  SheUey,  and,  finally,  Tennyson — dbBTer- 
ing  widely  in  moral  principles  and  spiritual  temper,  but  all 
agreeing  more  or  less  in  this  love  for  natural  scenery. 
S^  98.  Now,  you  will  ask  me — and  you  will  ask  me  most 
reasonably — ^how  this  love  of  nature  in  modem  days  can  be 
connected  with  Christianity,  seeing  it  is  as  strong  in  the 
infidel  Shelley  as  in  the  sacred  Wordsworth.  Yes,  and  it 
is  found  in  far  worse  men  than  SheUey.'  Shelley  was  an 
honest  unbeliever,  and  a  man  of  warm  affections;  but  this 
new  love  of  nature  is  found  in  the  most  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled of  the  French  novelists — in  Eugene  Sue,  in  Dumas, 
in  George  Sand  ^ — and  that  intensely.     How  is  this  ?    Simply 

1  JThe  landscape  of  Scott  it  discuMed  at  greater  length  in  Modem  JPainten, 
▼oL  ill.  cb.  zvi] 

*  rSee,  howeyer^  Seven  Lamne  of  ArchUeeture,  Prefiu:e  to  ed.  2,  VoL  VIII.  n.  9.] 

*  [For  Roskin's  view  of  Shelley^  see  panages  collected  in  VoL  I.  p.  253  n.  J 

*  [For  other  references  to  Eughie  Sue,  see  Modem  Paintere,  yoL  ilL  ch.  xrii. 
S§  7,  27 ;  ToL  it.  ch.  ziz.  §  16 ;  Academy  Notee,  1857^  No.  8 ;  and  a  letter  to  Dr. 
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because  the  feeling  is  reactionary;  and,  in  this  phase  of  it, 
I  common  to  the  diseased  mind  as  well  as  to  the  healthy  one. 
I A  man  dying  in  the  fever  of  intemperance  will  cry  out  for 
water,  and  that  with  a  bitterer  thhrst  than  a  man  Tidiose 
healthy  frame  naturally  delights  in  the  mountain  spring  more 
than  in  the  wine  cup.  The  water  is  not  dishonoured  by 
that  thirst  of  the  diseased,  nor  is  nature  dishonoured  by 
the  love  of  the  unworthy.  That  love  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
saving  element  in  their  minds;  and  it  still  remains  an  in- 
disputable truth  that  the  love  of  nature  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  heart,  just  as  the  hunger  for  healthy  food 
is  characteristic  of  the  healthy  frame. 

In  order  to  meet  this  new  feeling  for  nature,  there  neces- 
sarily arose  a  new  school  of  landscape  painting.^  That 
school,  like  the  literatmre  to  which  it  corresponded,  had 
many  weak  and  vicious  elements  mixed  with  its  noble  ones ; 
it  had  its  Mrs.  Radcliffes  and  Rousseaus,  as  well  as  its 
Wordsworths;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  feeling  with  which 
Robson  drew  mountains,  and  Front  architecture,  with  which 
Fielding  draws  moors,  and  Stanfield  sea — ^is  altogether  pure, 

FurniTAll  of  May  22, 1856  (giyen  in  the  privately-printed  LetUrtfrom  John  SuMn  to 
F.  J.  FumivaU,  1897,  and  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).  In  the  same 
letter  is  a  reference  to  Dumas,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Modem  Poinien,  voL  iiL 
ch.  xvil  §  7,  and  vol.  iv.  ch.  xix.  §  18.  For  George  Sand,  see  f6id,  voL  iiL  ch.  zvil 
§§  7»  27 ;  the  letter  to  Fumivall  above  cited ;  and  Fbrs  Gavigera,  Letter  83.] 

^  [At  this  point  Ruskin  seems  to  have  read  some  illustrative  passages,  for  the 
MS.  here  inserts  :— 

'^In  order  that  you  may  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  distinction 
on  which  I  have  to  insist,  I  will  mrst  read  to  you  two  passages,  from 
two  poets,  both  great  poets,  one  of  the  pastoral  time,  the  other  of  the 

f  resent  time— I  mean  Pope  and  Tennyson.  1  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
'ope :  a  greater  man  in  many  respects  never  lived,  but  he  lived  at  the 
unnatural  period;  and  while  his  descriptions  of  men  are  admirable,  his 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  contemptible. 

^'Now,  Just  the  distinction  which  there  is  between  this  worthless  de- 
scription of  Pope  and  the  noble  one  of  Tennyson,  exists  between  the 
Claudesqne  landscape  and  the  modem  landswipe.    Observe,  it  is  not  the 
distinction  between  aU  Pope  and  ail  Tennyson,  but  between  descriptive 
Pope  and  descriptive  Tennyson.    The  description  of  Pope  is  utterly  worth- 
less, so  is  all  landscape  of  the  Claude  and  Poussin  schooL    The  descrip- 
tion of  Tennvson  is  always  more  or  less  noble,  so  is  all  landscape  of  the 
modem  schooL" 
The  MS.  does  not  indicate  what  passages  Ruskin  selected ;  the  piece  of  Pope  may  have 
been  the  lines  from  his  PaHoraU  quoted  in  Modem  Pamten,  vol  iii.  ch.  xiL  §  15w    For 
Rusldn's  appreciation  of  Tennyson's  descriptive  powers,  see  Two  Fathi,  Appendix  L] 
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true,  and  precious,  as  compared  with  that  which  suggested 
the  landscape  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

94.  Now  observe,  how  simple  the  whole  subject  becomes. 
You  have,  first,  your  great  ancient  landscape  divided  into  its 
three  periods — Giottesque,  Leonardesque,  intianesque.  Then 
you  have  a  great  gap,  full  of  nonentities  and  abortions;  a 
gulf  of  foolishness,  into  the  bottom  of  which  you  may  throw 
Claude  and  Salvator,  neither  of  them  deserving  to  give  a 
name  to  anythmg.  CaU  it  "pastoral"  landscape,  "guarda 
e  passa,**^  and  then  you  have,  lastly,  the  pure,  wholesome, 
simple,  modem  landscape.  You  want  a  name  for  that:  I 
will  give  you  one  in  a  moment ;  for  the  whole  character  and 
power  of  that  landscape  is  originally  based  on  the  work  of 
one  man. 

95.  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was  bom  in  Maiden 
Lane,  London,  about  eighty  years  ago.  The  roister  of  his 
birth  was  burned,  and  his  age  at  his  death  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  conjecture.*  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber ;  and 
his  father  intended  him,  very  properly,  for  his  own  profes- 
sicm.  The  bent  of  the  boy  was,  however,  soon  manifested, 
as  is  alwajrs  the  case  in  children  of  extraordinary  genius, 
too  strongly  to  be  resisted;  and  a  sketch  of  a  coat  of  arms 
on  a  silver  salver,  made  while  his  father  was  shaving  a 
customer,  obtained  for  him,  in  reluctant  compliance  with 
the  admiring  customer's  advice,'  the  permission  to  follow  art 
as  a  profession. 

He  had,  of  course,  the  usual  difficulties  of  young  artists 
to  encounter,  and  they  were  then  far  greater  than  they  are 
now.  But  Turner  differed  from  most  men  in  this, — ^that  he 
was  always  willing  to  take  anything  to  do  that  came  in  his 
way.     He  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  a  garret  to  produce 

1  [Duite,  Ifrfemo^  iU.  61.  Ruikin  qnotet  the  words  again  in  Ckthu  of  A$laia, 
%  80,  and  PraterUa,  L  §  264.] 

*  [Subaequent  reaearch,  howeyer,  brought  the  register  and  other  confirmatory  fiusta 
to  li^t :  aee  Thorabury's  Hfe,  pp.  2,  3.  Turner  was  bom  on  April  23  (St  George's 
Day),  1776,  and  died  on  December  10,  1861.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  wrongly 
in^ed  upon  the  coffin  as  1772  ("  aged  70  "  ;  really  aged  76).] 

^  [Mr.  Tomldnson,  a  silversmith  :  see  Thombory,  p.  7.] 
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unsaleable  works  of  **high  art/'  and  starve,  or  lose  his 
senses.^  He  hired  himself  out  every  evening  to  wash  in  skies 
in  Indian  ink,  on  other  people's  drawings,  as  many  as  he 
could,  at  half-a-crown  a-night,  getting  his  supper  into  the 
bargain.  **  What  could  I  have  done  better  ?  **  he  said 
afterwards:  "it  was  first-rate  practice.*'  Then  he  took 
to  illustrating  guide-books  and  almanacks,  and  anything 
that  wanted  cheap  frontispieces.  The  Oxford  Almanack, 
published  on  a  single  sheet,  with  a  copper-plate  at  the 
top  of  it,  consisting  of  a  "View" — ^you  perhaps,  some 
of  you,  know  the  kmd  of  print  charactaistic  of  the  last 
century,  under  which  the  word  "View"  is  always  printed 
in  large  letters,  with  a  dedication,  obsequious  to  the  very 
dust,  to  the  Grand  Signior  of  the  neighbourhood  —  well^ 
this  Almanack  had  always  such  a  view  of  some  Oxford 
CoU^^  at  the  top  of  it,  dedicated,  I  think,  always  to  the 
head  of  the  College;  and  it  owed  this,  its  principal  deco- 
ration, to  Turner  for  many  years.  I  have  myself  two 
careful  drawings  of  some  old  seals,  made  by  him  for  a  local 
book  on  the  antiquities  of  Whalley  Abbey.'  And  there  was 
hardly  a  gentleman's  seat  of  any  importance  in  England^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  of  which  you  will  not 
find  some  nrude  engraving  in  the  local  publications  of  the 
time,  inscribed  with  the  simple  name  "  W.  Turner."  • 

96.  There  was  another  great  difierence  between  Turner 
and  other  men.  In  doing  these  drawings  for  the  commonest 
publications  of  the  day,  and  for  a  remuneration  altogether 
contemptible,  he  never  did  his  work  badly  because  he 
thought  it  beneath  him,  or  because  he  was  ill-paid.  There 
does  not  exist  such  a  thing  as  a  slovenly  drawing  by  Turner. 
With  what  people  were  willing  to  give  him  for  his  work 
he  was  content;  but  he  considered  that  work  in  its  relation 
to  himself,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  purchaser.     He  took 

1  [A  reference  to  Haydon,  for  whom,  lee  below,_pp.  129,  907.] 

*  [T.  D.  Whitaker's  ParUh  <(f  WhaUey,  1801.    The  hook  contaiiis  seven  plates  bj 

Turner.    Raskin  gave  the  drawinp  of  the  seals  to  Cambridge/) 

>  [Of  drawings  of  "  gentlemen^  seats  "  done  very  earlv  in  Tomer's  career^ere  are 

examples  in  the  National  Gallery  collection ;  see  especially  one  of  Nuneham  (No.  852).] 
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a  poor  price,  that  he  might  Hoe;  but  he  made  noble  draw- 
ings, that  he  might  learn.  Of  course  some  are  slighter  than 
others,  and  they  vary  in  their  materials;  those  executed 
with  pencil  and  Indian  ink  being  never  finished  to  the 
degree  of  those  which  are  executed  in  colour.  But  he  is 
neoer  careless.  According  to  the  time  and.  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  always  did  his  best.  He  never  let  a  drawing 
leave  his  hands  without  having  made  a  step  in  advance, 
and  having  done  better  in  it  than  he  had  ever  done  before ; 
and  there  is  no  important  drawing  of  the  period  which  is 
not  executed  with  a  total  disregard  of  time  and  price,  and 
which  was  not,  even  then,  worth  four  or  five  times  what 
Turner  received  for  it. 

Even  without  genius,  a  man  who  thus  felt  and  thus 
laboured  was  sure  to  do  great  things;  though  it  is  seldom 
that,  without  great  genius,  men  either  thus  feel  or  thus 
labour.  Turner  was  as  far  beyond  all  other  men  in  intellect 
as  in  industry;  and  his  advance  in  power  and  grasp  of 
thought  was  as  steady  as  the  increasing  light  of  sunrise. 

97.  His  reputation  was  soon  so  far  established  that  he 
was  able  to  devote  himself  to  more  consistent  study.  He 
never  appears  literally  to  have  copied  any  picture ;  but  when- 
ever any  master  interested  him,  or  was  of  so  established  a 
reputation  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  study  him,  he 
painted  pictures  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  style  of  that 
master,  until  he  felt  himself  able  to  rival  his  excellencies, 
whatever  they  were.  There  are  thus  multitudes  of  pictures 
by  Turner  which  are  direct  imitations  of  other  masters; 
especially  of  Claude,  Wilson,  Loutherbourg,  Caspar  Poussin, 
Vandevelde,  Cuyp,  and  Rembrandt.  It  has  been  argued  by 
Mr.  Leslie^  that,  because  Turner  thus  in  his  early  years 
imitated  many  of  the  old  masters,  therefore  he  must  to  the 
end  of  his  life  have  considered  them  greater  than  himself. 
The  non  seqvitur  is  obvious.  I  trust  there  are  few  men 
so  unhappy  as  never  to  have  learned  anything  from  their 

^  [Probably  in  tome  anonymous  article,  or  lecture  delivered  at  the  time^  by  C.  R. 
Leslie^  ItA.,  then  Profeteor  of  Paintlmr  at  the  Academy.  The  remark  does  not  occur 
in  his  subsequently  published  notices  or  Turner.] 
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inferiors ;  and  I  fear  there  are  few  men  so  wise  as  never  to 
have  imitated  anything  but  what  was  deserving  of  imita- 
tion.  The  young  Turner,  indeed,  would  have  been  more 
than  mortal  if,  in  a  period  utterly  devoid  of  all  healthy 
examples  of  landscape  art,  he  had  been  able  at  once  to 
see  his  way  to  the  attainment  of  his  ultimate  ends;  or  if, 
seeing  it,  he  had  felt  himself  at  once  strong  enough  to 
defy  the  authority  of  every  painter  and  connoisseur  whose 
style  had  formed  the  taste  of  the  public,  or  whose  dicta 
directed  their  patronage. 

98.  But  the  period  when  he  both  felt  and  resolved  to 
Bsxrt  his  own  superiority  was  indicated  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, by  his  publishing  a  series  of  engravings,  which  were 
nothing  else  than  direct  challenges  to  Claude — ^then  the 
landscape  painter  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— ^upon  his  own  ground  and  his  own  terms.  You  are  prob- 
ably all  aware  that  the  studies  made  by  Claude  for  his 
pictures,  and  kept  by  him  under  the  name  of  the  Uber 
Veritatis^  were  for  the  most  part  made  with  pen  and  ink, 
washed  over  with  a  brown  tint;  and  that  these  drawings 
have  been  carefully  fac-similed  and  published  in  the  form 
of  mezzotint  engravings,  long  supposed  to  be  models  of 
taste  in  landscape  composition.  In  order  to  provoke  com- 
parison between  Claude  and  himself.  Turner  published  a 
series  of  engravings,  called  the  Liber  SttuUarumf  executed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  these  drawings  of  Claude, — 
an  etching  representing  what  was  done  with  the  pen,  while 
mezzotint  stood  for  colour.  You  see  the  notable  publicity 
of  this  challenge.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  pictures  in 
his  trial  of  skill  with  Claude,  it  would  only  have  been  in 
the  gallery  or  the  palace  that  the  comparison  could  have 
been  instituted;  but  now  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  to  make  it  at  their  ease.^ 


*  When  this  Lecture  was  delivered,  an  enUrged  copy  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  these  studies  by  Claude  was  set  beside  a  similarly  magnified  portion  of 
one  by  Turner.     It  was  impossible,  without  much  increasing  the  cost  of  the 


as 
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99.  Now,  what  Turner  did  in  contest  with  Claude,  he 
did  with  every  other  then-known  master  of  landscape,  each 
in  his  turn.  He  challenged,  and  vanquished,  each  in  his 
own  peculiar  field,  Vandevelde  on  the  sea,  Salvator  among 
rocks,  and  Cuyp  on  Lowland  rivers;  and,  having  done 
this,  set  himself  to  paint  the  natural  scenery  of  skies,  moun* 
tains,  and  lakes,  which,  until  his  time,  had  never  been  so 
much  as  attempted. 

He  thus,  in  the  extent  of  his  sphere,  &r  surpassed  even 
Titian  and  Leonardo,  the  great  men  of  the  earlier  schools* 
In  their  foreground  work  neither  Titian  nor  Leonardo  could 
be  excelled ;  but  Titian  and  Leonardo  were  thoroughly  con- 
ventional in  all  btU  their  foregrounds.  Turner  was  equally 
great  in  all  the  elements  of  landscape,  and  it  is  on  him, 
and  on  his  daring  additions  to  the  received  schemes  of 
landscape  art,  that  all  modem  landscape  has  been  founded. 
You  will  never  meet  any  truly  great  living  landscape  painter 
who  will  not  at  once  frankly  confess  his  obligations  to 
Turner,  not,  observe,  as  having  copied  him,  but  as  having 
been  led  by  Turner  to  look  in  nature  for  what  he  would 
otherwise  either  not  have  discerned,  or  discerning,  not  have 
dared  to  represent. 

100.  Turner,  therefore,  was  the  first  man  who  presented 
us  with  the  type  of  perfect  landscape  art:  and  the  richness 

publication,  to  prepare  two  mezzotint  engravings  with  the  care  requisite  for 
this  purpose ;  and  the  portion  of  the  Lecture  relating  to  these  examples  is 
therefore  omitted.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  every  reader  to  procure 
one  or  more  plates  of  each  series;  and  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
conclusion  of  Turner's  superiority,  which  is  assumed  in  the  next  sentence  of 
the  text,  be  a  just  one  or  not.^ 

^  (The  two  drawinffs  prepared  by  Rnskiu  are  here  reproduced  by  photogravure 
(Plate  XIIL).  The  MS.  of  the  omitted  portion  of  the  lecture  is,  however,  im- 
perfect; he  begui  writing  a  few  notes,  and  then  decided,  it  would  seem,  to  ex- 
temporise his  remarks,  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  drawings.  They 
are  enlargements  of  some  of  the  foliage  from  Claude's  Liber  VeritatU  (No.  140, 
▼oL  ii.,  ''Angel  Comforting  Hagar"),  and  Turner's  lAber  Studhrum  (No.  88 :  ''Stork 
and  Aqueduct")  respectively.  He  exhibited  the  two  plates  at  the  same  time,  "in 
order  that  you  may  be  sure  1  have  copied  them  fiiirly."  "You  ask  me,"  he  said, 
"is  this  a  fiur  specimen  of  Claude?  Yes,  perfectly.  Claude  is  indeed  often  more 
mceful;"  bat,  ne  seems  to  have  continued,  he  is  never  more  truthful.  Then 
rollowed  a  comparison  of  the  two  drawings  in  that  respect — a  comparison,  we  may 
suppose,  such  as  is  worked  out  in  Modem  PahUere,  vol.  iiL  ch.  ix.,  where  fig.  7  in 
Plate  2  is  taken  from  the  same  piece  of  Claude.] 
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of  that  art,  with  which  you  are  at  present  surrounded,  and 
which  enables  you  to  open  your  walls  as  it  were  into  so 
many  windows,^  through  which  you  can  see  whatever  has 
charmed  you  in  the  fairest  scenery  of  your  country,  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  as  Tumeresque. 

So  then  you  have  these  five  periods  to  recollect — ^you 
will  have  no  difficulty,  I  trust,  in  doing  so, — ^the  periods  of 
Giotto,  Leonardo,  Titian,  pastoralism,  and  Turner. 

101.  But  Turner's  work  is  yet  only  begun.  His  great- 
ness is,  as  yet,  altogether  denied  by  many ;  and  to  the  full, 
felt  by  very  few.  But  every  day  that  he  lies  in  his  grave 
will  bring  some  new  acknowledgment  of  his  power;  and 
through  those  eyes,  now  filled  with  dust,  generations  yet 
unborn  will  leam  to  behold  the  light  of  nature. 

You  have  some  ground  to-night  to  accuse  me  of  dogma- 
tism. I  can  bring  no  proof  before  you  of  what  I  so  boldly 
assert.  But  I  would  not  have  accepted  your  invitation  to 
address  you,  unless  I  had  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  be,  in 
this  matter,  dogmatic.  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you 
of  my  beliefs  or  my  conjectures;  I  came  to  tell  you  the 
truth  which  I  have  given  fifteen  years  of  my  Hfe*  to  ascer- 
tain, that  this  man,  this  Turner,  of  whom  you  have  known 
so  little  while  he  was  living  among  you,  will  one  day  take 
his  place  beside  Shakspeare'  and  Verulam,  in  the  annals  of 
the  light  of  England. 

Yes:  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  a  third  star  iq 
that  central  constellation,  round  which,  in  the  astronom^ 
of  intellect,  all  other  stars  make  their  circuit.  By  Shak4 
speare,  humanity  was  unsealed  to  you;  by  Verulam  that 
principles  of  nature;  and  by  Turner,  her  aspect.^  All  these; 
were  sent   to   unlock   one   of  the  gates    of   light,   and  toj 

^  HF'or  pieturM  m  windows,  see  Modem  PaitUert,  vol.  iiL  ch.  x.] 

'  [Or  even  longer,  the  first  essay  in  defence  of  Turner  (Vol  IIL  p.  636)  dtting  i 
Ucktol83flw]  V  r-        /  J 

>  [So  in  a  letter  of  1843  Ruskin  spoke  of  ^'seeing  the  name  of  Turner  plao^  | 
on  the  same  4 mpreniable  height  with  that  of  Shakspeare  " :  see  Vol  III.  p.  66aj  { 

*  [See  Modem  PairUert,  voL  iiL  ch.  xvii.  §  43,  where  Ruskin  explains  the  com- 1 
parison  with  Bacon  on  the  ground  that  Turner  was  a  master  in  the  science*  of  aspect,  | 
as  Bacon  in  that  of  essence.]  | 
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unlock  it  for  the  first  time.  But  of  all  the  three,  though 
not  the  greatest,  Tiuner  was  the  most  unprecedented  m 
his  work.  Bacon  did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted ;  Shak- 
speare  did  perfectly  what  iEschylus  did  partially;  but  none 
before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  tiie  face  of  nature; 
the  majesty  of  the  hiUs  and  forests  had  received  no  inter- 
pretaticm,  and  the  clouds  passed  unrecorded  from  the  face 
of  the  heaven  which  they  adorned,  and  of  the  earth  to 
which  they  ministered. 

102.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  of  his  per- 
scmal  character.  You  have  heud  him  spoken  of  as  ill- 
natured,  and  jealous  of  his  brother  artists.  I  will  tell  you 
how  jealous  he  was.  I  knew  him  for  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  much  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  I  never 
once  heard  him  say  an  unkind  thing  of  a  brother  artist,  and 
I  never  once  heard  Mm  find  a  fault  with  another  man's  wwk.^ 
I  could  say  this  of  no  other  artist  whom  I  have  ever  known. 

But  I  will  add  a  piece  of  evidence  on  this  matter  of 
peculiar  force.  Probably  many  here  have  read  a  book  whidi 
has  been  lately  published,  to  my  mind  one  of  extreme  in- 
terest and  value,  the  life  of  the  imhappy  artist,  Benjamin 
Haydon.*  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  I  believe 
no  person  can  read  his  journal  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  heart  was  honest,  and  that  he  does  not 
wilfully  misrepresent  any  fact,  or  any  person.  Even  sup- 
posing otherwise,  the  expression  I  am  going  to  quote  to 
you  would  have  all  the  more  force,  because,  as  you  know, 
Haydon  passed  his  whole  life  in  war  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  Turner  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
members.    Yet  in  the   midst  of  one  of  his   most   violent 

^  [Rnskm  repeats  this  testhnony  in  Modem  Puiniers,  vol  ▼.  pt  ix.  eh.  xiL  §  4  n. ; 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  reminiscences  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  which  have  since 
seen  the  light  W.  P.  Frith,  KA.,  mentions  instances  of  Turner's  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  jonng  artists,  and  adds,  ''The  severest  criticism  Turner  was  ever  heard 
to  make  was  upon  a  kndscape  of  a  brother  Academician,  whose  works  sometimes 
showed  eiffns  or  weakness.  Tomer  jcdned  a  groop  who  were  discussing  a  certain 
picture's  uiortcomings,  and  after  hearing  much  unpleasant  remark  from  which  he 
oissented,  he  was  forced  to  confiass  that  a  very  bad  passage,  to  which  the  malcon- 
tents drew  his  attention, '  wa$  a  noor  bU'"  (Autobiographif,  1887,  L  127).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Haydon  (178&  1846),  see  Modem  Famien,  voL  v. 
pt  vuL  eh.  tii.  §  3 ;  Academy  Notee,  1858,  No.  101 ;  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  159.] 
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expressions  of  exultation  at  one  of  his  victories  ov^  the 
Academy,  he  draws  back  suddenly  with  these  woids: — 
"But  Turner  behaved  well,  and  did  me  justice."^ 

108.  I  will  give  you  however  besides^  two  plain  fiiets 
illustrative  of  Turner's  "jealousy." 

You  have,  perhaps  not  many  of  you,  heard  of  a  painter 
of  the  name  of  Bird:*  I  do  not  myself  know  his  works, 
but  Turner  saw  some  merit  in  them:  and  when  Bird  first 
sent  a  picture  to  the  Academy,  for  exhibition,  Turner  was 
on  the  hanging  committee.  Bird's  picture  had  great  merit ; 
but  no  place  for  it  could  be  found.  Turner  pleaded  hard 
for  it.  No,  the  thing  was  impossible.  Turner  sat  down 
and  looked  at  Bird's  picture  a  long  time ;  then  insisted  that 
a  place  must  be  found  for  it.  He  was  still  met  by  the 
assertion  of  impracticabiUty.  He  said  no  more,  but  took 
down  one  of  his  own  pictures,  sent  it  out  of  the  Academy, 
and  hung  Bird's  in  its  place.  . 

Match  that,  if  you  can,  among  the  annals  of  hanging 
committees.     But  he  could  do  nobler  things  than  this. 

104.  When  Turner's  picture  of  Cologne  was  exhibited 
in  the  year  1826,'  it  was  hung  between  two  portraits,  by 

^  [Haydon  had  attended  the  Academy  schools,  and  his  first  picture,  ''Joseph  and 
Mary/'  was  well  hung  in  1806.  His  quarrel  began  in  1809^  when  he  was  offended 
by  the  {KMition  of  ''Dentatus."  He  attacked  the  Academy  in  the  newspapers, 
started  rival  schools,  and  published  a  book  on  the  pernicious  effect  of  Acadeiaies 
on  Art  The  book  referred  to  by  Ruskin  is  Havdon's  Autobiography,  edited  and 
completed  by  Tom  Taylor,  in  three  volumes,  1853.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  relied 
on  his  memory,  which  was  here  at  fiiult  It  is  not  to  Turner,  but  to  Lawreaoe, 
that  Haydon  refers:  ''Lawrence  did  me  justice  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour** 
(voL  L  p.  179).  In  another  passage,  however,  Haydon,  in  referring  to  one  of  his 
attacks  on  the  Academy  (when  he  had  likened  various  Academicians  to  "vinegar 
cruets,"  "  vipers,"  "  magpies,"  etc.),  adds :  "  Wilkie  and  Mulready  were  spared,  and 
80  was  Turner"  (vol.  i.  p.  357).  In  describing  his  efforts  at  a  later  date  to  be  re- 
conciled, and  his  visits  to  various  Academicians  with  that  object,  Haydon  does  not 
mention  Turner,  but  again  praises  Lawrence  (vol  iL  pp.  138-149).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Ruskin  may  have  heard  the  saying  given  in  the  text  from  some  friend 
of  Haydon  (e.^.,  Prout,  see  below,  p.  307),  and  have  confused  it  in  his  reoolleotioD 
with  the  passage  in  the  Auiobiograpkg,  Turner,  if  generous  in  recognition  of 
Haydon's  talent,  could  never  forget  lus  disloyalty  to  his  "alma  mater."  When 
Madise  called  on  him  to  tell  him  of  Haydon's  suicide  (1846),  his  only  words  were 
"  He  stabbed  his  mother,"  repeated  several  times.] 

*  [Edward  Bird  (1762-1819),  teacher  of  drawing  at  Bristol,  and  an  exhibitor  of 
§m^  pictures  of  homely  subjects,  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1812,  and  R.A.  in  1816. 
A  Dicture  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery  collection  (No.  323)  is  now  in  the  Newport 
Galley.    The  story  was  used  by  Thombury  in  iiis  Itfe  ^f  Turner^  ed.  1877,  p.  272.  J 

'  [The  full  title  of  the  picture  was  "Cologne:  The  Arrival  of  a  Padcet  Boat 
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Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Lady  Wallscourt  and  Lady  Robert 
Manners. 

The  sky  of  Tumer^s  picture  was  exceedingly  bright, 
and  it  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  colour  of  the 
two  portraits.  Lawrence  naturally  felt  mortified,  and  com- 
plained openly  of  the  position  of  his  pictures.  You  are 
aware  that  artists  were  at  that  time  permitted  to  retouch 
their  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  On  the 
morning  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  at  the  pivate 
Tiew,  a  friend  of  Turner's  who  had  seen  the  Cologne  in  all 
its  splendour,  led  a  group  of  expectant  critics  up  to  the 
picture.  He  started  back  from  it  in  consternation.  The 
gcdden  sky  had  changed  to  a  dun  colour.  He  ran  up  to 
Turner,  who  was  in  another  part  of  the  room.  "  Turner, 
tohat  have  you  been  doing  to  your  picture  ? "  "  Oh,"  mut- 
tered Turner,  in  a  low  voice,  ^*poor  Lawrence  was  so  un- 
happy. It's  only  lamp-black.  It'll  all  wash  off  after  the 
exhibiticml"  He  had  actually  passed  a  wash  of  lamp- 
black in  water-colour  over  the  whole  sky,  and  utterly 
spoiled  his  picture  for  the  time,  and  so  left  it  through  the 
exhibition,  lest  it  should  hurt  Lawrence's. 

You  may  easily  find  instances  of  self-sacrifice  where 
men  have  strong  motives,  and  where  large  benefits  are  to 
be  conferred  by  the  effort,  or  general  admiration  obtained 
by  it ;  but  of  pure,  unselfish,  and  perfect  geperosity,  show- 
ing itself  in  a  matter  of  minor  interest,  and  when  few  could 
be  aware  of  the  sacrifice  made,  you  will  not  easily  find  such 
another  example  as  this. 

Umnng/*  It  is  new  in  the  oollection  of  Mr.  John  Naylor,  of  Leightoa  Hall,  Shrop- 
tbire.  For  another  reference  to  it,  see  Noie$  en  the  Turner  QaUery  at  Mariboraugh 
Bmm  (1856),  under  No.  516  (eds.  1-4).  Raskin  heard  this  anecdote  from  Tamers 
«lose  friend,  George  Jones,  ILA.,  and  recorded  it  in  his  diary  (May  22,  1843}  >— 

''Jones  told  me  that  Tarner  on  one  occasion  washed  his  own  picture 
all  over  with  ivorv  hlack,  utterly  spoiling  it^  that  it  might  not  hurt  two 
of  Sir  T.  Lawrence  s,  and  suffered  it  to  remain  so  through  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  that  having  in  play  painted  a  picture  of  the  same  size  and  subject 
as  Jones's,  and  it  having  got  a  better  place,  did  all  in  his  power  to  get 
the  pictures  changed.    It  made  me  very  mippy  to  hear  this." 
He  refers  to  the  anecdote  again  in  Fore  CUmtgera  (Letter  26).     Thombury  repeats 
it  in  his  IMe  i^f  Turner  (p.  274^  ed.  1877)>  where  (p.  347)  another  anecdote  about  the 
pictpre  will  be  found.     Reminiscences  of  Turner  on  varnishing  days  are  given  in 
J>ilma,  §4] 
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105.  Thus  much  for  his  jealousy  ,of  his  brother-artists* 
You  have  also  heard  much  of  his  niggardliness  in  money- 
transactions.  A  great  part  of  what  you  have  heard  is 
perfectly  true,  allowing  for  the  exaggeratipn  which  always 
takes  place  in  the  accounts  of  an  eccentric  character.  But 
there  are  other  parts  of  Tumer*s  conduct  of  which  you  have 
never  heard ;  and  which,  if  truly  reported,  would  set  his 
niggardliness  in  a  very  difier^it  light.  Every  person  from 
whom  Turner  exacted  a  due  shilling,  proclaimed  the  ex- 
action far  and  wide ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  Turner  gave 
hundreds  of  pounds  were  prevented,  by  their  "  delicacy,"  frt>m 
reporting  the  kindness  of  their  benefactor.  I  may,  however, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  acquaint  you  with  one  circumstance' 
of  this  nature,  creditable  alike  to  both  parties  concerned. 

At  the  death  of  a  poor  drawing  master,  Mn  Wells,* 
whom  Turner  had  long  known,  he  was  deeply  affected, 
and  lent  money  to  the  widow  until  a  large  sum  had  accumu- 
lated. She  was  both  honest  and  grateftil,  and  after  a  long 
period  was  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  return  to  her  bene- 
&ctor  the  whole  sum  she  had  received  from  him.  She 
waited  on  him  with  it;  but  Turner  kept  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  **  Keep  it,"  he  said,  *'  and  send  your  children  to 
school,  and  to  church."  He  said  this  in  bitterness;  he  had 
himself  been  sent  to  neither.^ 

106.  "  Well,  but,"  you  will  answer  to  me,  "  we  have 
heard  Turner  all  our  lives  stigmatised  as  brutal,  and  un- 
charitable, and  selfish,  and  miserly.  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand these  opposing  statements  ?  " 

Easily.  I  have  told  you  truly  what  Turner  was.  You 
have  often  heard  what  to  most  people  he  appeared  to  be. 

*  Not  the  Mr.  Wells  who  taught  drawing  at  Addiscombe.  It  appears 
that  Turner  knew  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
fession. I  am  not  permitted  to  name  my  authority  for  the  aneedote; 
various  egotistic  '^  delicacies/'  even  in  this  case,  preventing  useful  truth 
from  being  clearly  assured  to  the  public.^ 

^  [This  anecdote  also  is  repeated  in  Thombury's  Xt/%,  p.  289 ;  whwe  (cb.  zxiii.) 
other  cases  in  point  are  recorded.] 

*  (This  note  was  inserted  in  ed.  2,  in  answer  to  a  letter  in  the  Aihentdum  of 
June  10,  1854,  den3ring  the  anecdote,  which  had  been  supposed  by  tbe  writer  of 
the  letter  to  refer  to  WUliam  Frederick  Wells,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.] 
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Imagine  what  it  was  for  a  man  to  live  seventy  years  in 
this  hard  world,  with  the  kindest  heart,  and  the  noblest  in- 
tellect of  his  time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a  single  word  or 
ray  of  sympathy,  witil  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  the  grave. 
From  the  time  he  knew  his  true  greatness  i^  the  world  was 
turned  against  him:  he  held  his  own;  but  it  could  not  be 
without  roughness  of  bearing,  and  hardening  of  the  temper, 
if  not  of  the  heart.     No  one  understood  him,  no  one  trusted 
him,  and  every  one  cried  out  against  him.     Imagine,    any 
of  you,  the  effect  upon  your  own  minds,  if  every  voice  that 
you  heard  from  the  human  beings  around  you  were  raised, 
year  after  year,  through  all  your  lives^  only  in  condenma- 
tion  of  your  efforts,  and  denial  of  your  success.    This  may 
be  borne,  and  borne  easily,  by  men  who  have  fixed  religious 
principles,  or  supporting  domestic  ties.     But  Turner  had  no 
one  to  teach  him  in  his  youth,^  and  no  one  to  love  him  in 
his  old  age.    Kespect  and  affection,  if  they  came  at  all,  came 
unbelieved,  or  came  too  late.     Natvurally  irritable,  though 
kind — ^natiuraUy  suspicious,  though  generous — ^the  gold  gradu- 
ally became  dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed,  or,  if  not 
changed,   overcast  and  clouded.    The  deep  heart  was  still 
beating,  but  it  was  beneath  a  dark  and  melancholy  mail, 
between    whose  joints,   however,    sometimes    the    slightest 
arrows  found  entrance,  and  power  of  giving  pain.     He  re- 
ceived no  consolation  in  his  last  years,  nor  in  his  death. 
Cut  off  in  great  part  from  all  society — ^first,  by  labour,  and 
at  last  by  sickness — Shunted  to  his  grave  by  the  malignities  of 
small  critics,  and  the  jealousies  of  hopeless  rivalry,  he  died  in 
the  house  of  a  stranger — one  companion  of  his  life,  and  one 
only,  stajring  with  him  to  the  last.     The  window  of  his  death- 
ehaonber  was  turned  towards  the  west,  and  the  sun  shone 
upon  his  face  in  its  setting,  and  rested  there,  as  he  expired.' 

>  rCompare  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iii.  cb.  zviL  §  3  n.] 

*  [When  Tamer  died^  Ruskin  was  at  Venice.  But  his  £ither  sought  out  Turaer's 
old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Danhy,  and  from  her  doubtless  learnt  the  particulars  of 
bis  last  hours,  which  passed  into  all  the  biographies  of  the  painter.  The  house 
hi  which  he  died  still  stands  at  the  western  end  of  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea  ^o.  119). 
A  sketch  of  the  bedroom^  showing  the  window  to  which  he  had  himself  wheeled 
within  an  hour  of  his  death,  is  giren  opposite  p.  369  of  Thomburf's  L{fk  (ed.  1877X1 


LECTURE  IV 
PRE-R  APH  AELITISM  ^ 

Delivered  November  IB,  IS5S 

107.  The  subject  on  which  I  would  desure  to  engage  your 
attention  this  evening,  is  the  nature  and  probable  result  of 
a  certain  schism  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  amon^ 
pur  British  artists. 

This  schism,  or  rather  the  heresy  which  led  to  it,  as 
you  are  probably  aware,  was  introduced  by  a  small  number 
of  very  young  men;  and  consists  mainly  in  the  assertion 
that  the  principles  on  which  art  has  been  taught  for  these 
three  hundred  years  back  are  essentially  wrong,  and  that 
the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  are  those  which 
prevailed  before  the  time  of  Raphael;  in  adopting  which, 
therefore,  as  their  guides,  these  young  men,  as  a  sort  of 
bond  of  imity  among  themselves,  took  the  unfortimate  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  name  of  "  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren."  * 

108.  You  must  also  be  aware  that  this  heresy  has  been 
opposed  with  all  the  influence  and  all  the  bitterness  of  art 
and  criticism;'  but  that  in  spite  of  these  the  heresy  has 
gained  ground,  and  the  pictiures  painted  on  these  new  prin- 
ciples have  obtained  a  most  extensive  popularity.  These 
circiunstances  are  sufficiently  singular,  but  their  importance 

^  [Roskm's  Synopsto  of  the  Lecture  in  the  preliminary  annoaneemeot  was  as 
follows : — 

'^  Pre-BaphaeHtUm. 

Character  of  Art  before  and  after  RaphaeL  Causes  id  Decline  after 
Raphael's  Time.  State  of  Modern  Historical  Painting.  Nature  of  the 
Reaction  which  is  taking  Place.  Merita  and  Faults  of  tne  Works  of  Hunt 
and  MiLLAis.  Probable  ESect  of  the  Movement  Objects  now  Principally 
to  be  kept  in  View  by  the  Modern  Artist  and  his  Patron^"] 

[For  other  r^erences  in  this  sense,  se»  below,  p.  321.1 
For  specimens^  see  abore^  p.  xlv.,  and  below,  p«  319.  J 
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is  greater  even  than  their  singularity ;  and  your  time  will 
ootainly  not  be  wasted  in  devoting  an  hour  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  true  nature  of  this  movement. 

I  shall  first,  therefore,  ^ideavour  to  state  to  you  what 
the  real  difference  is  between  the  principles  of  art  before 
ud  after  Raphael's  time,  and  then  to  ascertain,  with  you» 
ixyw  £Eir  these  young  men  truly  have  understood  the  differ- 
ence, and  what  may  be  hoped  or  feared  from  the  effort  they 
are  making. 

109.  First,  then.  What  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
principles  on  which  art  has  been  pursued  befme  and  since 
Raphael  ?    You  must  be  aware,  that  the  principal  ground  on 
which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  been  attacked,  is  the  charge 
that  they  wish  to  bring  us  back  to  a  time  of  darkness  and 
ignorance^   when  the  principles  of  drawing,  and  of  art  in 
general,  were  comparatively  unknown ;  and  this  attack,  there-^ 
fote,  is  entirely  founded  on  the  assumption  that,  although 
&r  some  unaccountable  reason  we  cannot  at  present  produce 
vtists  altogether  equal  to  Raphael,  yet  that  we  are  on  the 
whole  in  a  state  of  greats  illumination  than,  at  all  events^ 
any  artists  who  preceded  Raphael ;  so  that  we  eonsido*  our- 
selves entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  and  to  say  that» 
all  things  considered,  they  did  some  wonderful  things  for 
their  time;  but  that,  as  for  comparing  the  art  of  Giotta 
to  that  of  Wilkie  or  Edwin  Landseer,  it  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous, — ^the  one  being  a  mere  in&nt  in  his  profession^ 
and  the  others  accomplished  workmen. 

Now,  that  this  progress  has  in  some  things  taken  place 
is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  true  also  that  this  progress  is  l^ 
no  means  the  main  thing  to  be  noticed  respecting  ancient 
and  modem  art;  that  there  are  other  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  change  from  one  to  the  other,  immeasurably 
mcnre  important,  and  which,  until  very  lately,  have  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of. 

110.  The  fact  is,  that  modem  art  is  not  so  much  distin- 
guished from  old  art  by  greater  skill,  as  by  a  radical  chao^ 
in  temper.     The   art   of  this    day  is   not   merely  a  more 
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knomng  art  than  that  of  the  thirteenth  century, — it  is  alto- 
gether another  art  Between  the  two  there  is  a  great  gult 
a  distinction  for  ever  ineffaceable.  The  change  from  one 
to  the  other  was  not  that  of  the  child  into  the  man,  as 
we  usually  consider  it;  it  was  that  of  the  chrysalis  into 
the  butterily.  There  was  an  entire  change  in  the  habits, 
fiood,  method  of  existence,  and  heart  of  the  whole  creature. 
That  we  know  more  than  Uiirteenth  -  century  people  is 
perfectly  true;  but  that  is  not  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them.  We  are  different  kind  of  creatures 
from  them, — as  different  as  moths  are  different  from  cater- 
pillars ;  and  different  in  a  certain  broad  and  vast  sense,  ii^ch 
I  shall  try  this  evening  to  explain  and  prove  to  you; — 
different  not  merely  in  this  or  that  result  of  minor  circum- 
stances,— not  as  you  are  different  from  people  who  never 
saw  a  locomotive  engine,  or  a  Highlander  of  this  century 
fix>m  a  Highlander  of  1745; — different  in  a  far  broader  and 
mightier  sense  than  that ;  in  a  sense  so  great  and  clear,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  separate  all  the  Christian  nations  and 
tongues  of  the  early  time  frt>m  those  of  the  latter  time,  and 
speak  of  them  in  one  group  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  an  infinite  significance  in  that  term,  which  I 
want  you  to  dwell  upon  and  work  out;  it  is  a  term  which 
we  use  in  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  truth,  but  without  fully 
penetrating  into  that  of  which  we  are  conscious.  I  want 
to  deepen  and  make  clear  to  you  this  consciousness  that  the 
world  has  had  essentially  a  Trinity  of  ages — ^the  Classical 
Age,  the  Middle  Age,  the  Modem  Age ;  each  of  these  em- 
bracing races  and  individuals  of  apparently  enormous  separa- 
tion in  kind,  but  united  in  the  spirit  of  their  age, — ^the 
Classical  Age  having  its  Egyptians  and  Ninevites,  Greeks 
and  Romans, — ^the  Middle  Age  having  its  Goths  and  Franks, 
Lombards  and  Italians, — ^the  Modem  Age  having  its  French 
and  English,  Spaniards  and  Germans;  but  all  these  distinc- 
tions being  in  each  case  subordinate  to  the  mightier  and 
broader  distinction,  between  ClamcaMsm,  MediasvaKsm,  and 
Modernism. 
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111.  Now  our  object  to-night  is  indeed  only  to  inquire 
into  a  matter  of  art ;  but  we  cannot  do  so  properly  until 
we  consider  this  art  in  its  relation  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  it  exists ;  and  by  doing  so  we  shall  not  only 
anive  at  the  most  just  conclusions  respecting  our  present 
subject,  but  we  shall  obtain  the  means  of  arriving  at  just 
conclusions  respecting  many  other  things. 

Now  the  division  of  time  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
have  adopted,  in  choosing  Raphael  as  the  man  whose  works 
mark  the  separation  between  MediaBvalism  and  Modernism, 
is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has  been  accepted  as  such  by  all 
their  opponents. 

You  have,  then,  the  three  periods:  Classicalism,  ex- 
tending to  the  fSall  of  the  Roman  empire;  MediaBvalism, 
extendmg  from  that  Ml  to  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  Modernism  thenceforward  to  our  days. 

112.  And  in  examining  into  the  spirit  of  these  three 
epochs,  observe,  I  don't  mean  to  compare  their  bad  men, — 
I  don't  mean  to  take  Tiberius  as  a  tjrpe  of  Classicalism,  nor 
Ezzelin^  as  a  type  of  MediaBvaUsm,  nor  Robespierre  as  a 
type  of  Modernism.  Bad  men  are  like  each  other  in  all 
epochs;  and  in  the  RcMnan,  the  Paduan,  or  the  Parisian, 
sensuality  and  cruelty  admit  of  little  distinction  in  the 
manners  of  their  manifestation.  But  among  men  compara- 
tively virtuous,  it  is  important  to  study  the  phases  of  char- 
acter ;  and  it  is  into  these  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  inquire.  Consider  therefore,  first,  the  essential  difference 
in  character  between  three  of  the  most  devoted  military 
heroes  whom  the  three  great  epochs  of  the  world  have 
produced, — all  three  devoted  to  the  service  of  thdr  country, 
— aU   of  them   d3dng  therein.      I   mean,    Leonidas  in  the 

>  [Eooelino^  or  Enelino  da  Romano  (1194-12^),  fbnrth  of  that  name,  a  fitmoni 
Gbibelline  chlef^  lord  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona,  and  a  fiuthful  eervant  of  the 
Bmperor  Frederick  II.  His  **  mercilen  cruelty  and  calloufnen  to  human  suffering 
hrand  him  as  an  enemy  to  mankind/'  and  Dante  makes  him  one  of  those  who 
expiate  the  sin  of  cruelty  in  the  lake  of  hlood  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell 
(I^femo,  zii.).  Raskin  refers  to  him  aniin  in  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  rii. 
|7;  Verona  and  Ue  Bivers,  §  9;  Eagk'e  Neet,  §  35;  Vai  dTAmo,  §  96;  and  Fore 
iXaiigera,  Letters  84  and  93.  J 
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Classical  period,^  St.  Louis  in  the  Mediaeval  period,  and  Lord 
Nelson  in  the  Modem  period. 

Leonidas  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and  died  with 
tiie  most  perfect  faith  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  fulfilling 
the  accepted  prophecy  of  his  death.  St.  Louis  had  the 
most  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and  the  most  perfect  faith  in 
Christ.    Nelson  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and 

You  must  supply  my  pause  with  your  charity. 

Now  you  do  not  suppose  that  the  main  difierence  between 
Leonidas  and  Nelscm  lay  in  the  modem  inventions  at  the 
command  of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  imperfect  military 
instmments  possessed  by  the  other.  They  were  not  essoi- 
tially  different  in  that  the  one  fought  whh  lances  and  the 
other  with  guns.  But  they  were  essentially  different  in 
the  whole  tcme  of  their  religious  belief. 

118.  By  this  instance  you  may  be  partially  prepared  for 
the  bold  statement  I  am  going  to  make  to  you,  as  to  the 
change  which  constitutes  Modernism.  I  said  jiist  now  that 
it  was  like  that  of  the  worm  to  the  butterfly.  But  the 
dianges  which  Grod  causes  in  His  lower  creatures  are  almost 
always  from  worse  to  better,  while  the  changes  which  God 
allows  man  to  make  in  himself  are*  very  often  quite  the 
other  way;  like  Adam's  new  arrangement  of  his  nature. 
And  in  sajring  that  this  last  change  was  like  that  of  a 
chrysalis,  I  meant  only  in  the  completeness  of  it,  not  in  the 
tendency  of  it.  Instrad  of  from  the  worm  to  the  butterfly, 
it  is  very  possible  it  may  have  be^i  from  the  butterfly  to 
the  worm. 

Have  patience  with  me  for  a  moment  after  I  tell  jtou 
what  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  and  give  me  a  little  time 
to  justify  my  words. 

*  [For  anotlier  reference  to  Leonidas,  see  above,  §  31,  and  see  also  8Um«$  ^ 
Venice,  voL  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  446);  Modem  Faintere,  voL  iii.  ch.  xiii.  §  6;  vol.  ▼. 
pt.  viiL  ch.  iii.  §  4;  .4  Joy  for  Ever,  §  109  ;  Ethke  qf  the  Duet,  §  117 ;  other  minor 
reforences  to  passages  where  Ruskin  similarly  takes  Leonidas  as  the  type  of 
classical  heroism  wul  be  found  in  the  General  Index.  For  St.  Louis>  see  Fore 
Clavigeray  Letter  S,  and  other  references  in  General  Index.  References  to  Nelson 
will  be  found  in  Fore  dawgera,  Letters  26  and  66^  and  DUecta,  §  23.] 
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114^  I  say  that  Classicalism  began,  wherever  civilisation 
began,  with  Pagan  Faith.  Mediaevalism  began,  and  eon- 
tiinied,  wherever  civilisation  began  and  continued  to  con- 
fess Christ  And,  lastly,  Modernism  began  and  continues^ 
wherever  civilisation  began  and  ccHitinues  to  deny  Christ. 

You  are  startled,  but  give  me  a  moment  to  explain. 
What,  you  would  say  to  me,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that 
xve  deny  Christ?  we  who  are  essentially  modem  in  every 
one  of  our  principles  and  feelings,  and  yet  all  of  us  pro- 
fessing bdiievers  in  Christ,  and  we  trust  most  of  us  true 
ones?  I  answer,  So  far  as  we  are  believers  indeed,  we  are. 
one  with  the  faithful  of  all  times, — one  with  the  classical 
believer  of  Athens  and  Ephesus,  and  one  with  the  mediaeval 
believer  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Monte  Viso.^  But  so  far  as,  in  various  strange  ways,  some 
in  great  and  some  in  small  things,  we  deny  this  belief,  in 
so  far  we  are  essentially  infected  with  this  spirit,  which  I 
call  Modernism. 

115.  For  observe,  the  change  of  which  I  speak  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Reformation,  or  with  any 
of  its  effects.  It  is  a  far  broader  thing  than  the  Reforma* 
tion.  It  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place,  not  only  in 
reformed  England,  and  reformed  Scotland ;  but  in  unre- 
fcHrmed  France,  in  unreformed  Italy,  in  imreformed  Austria. 
I  class  honest  Protestants  and  honest  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  present  together,  under  the  general  term  Christians:  if 
you  object  to  their  being  so  classed  together,  1  pray  your 
pardon,  but  allow  me  to  do  so  at  present,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  if  for  nothing  else ;  and  so  classing  them,  I  say 
that  a  change  took  place,  about  the  time  of  Raphael,  in 
the  spirit  of  Roman  Catliolics  and  Protestants  both;  and  \ 
that  change  consisted  in  the  denial  of  their  religious  belief, 
at  least  in  the  external  and  trivial  affairs  of  life,  and  often 
in  far  more  serious  things. 

^  [Rusldn  freqaentlf  refers  in  similar  terms  to  the  Protestant  communities  which 
had  their  centre  at  GenevA,  and  to  thoee  of  the  Vaudois  valleys  which  may  he 
described  as  lying  heneath  Monte  Viso ;  see,  for  instance,  for  Geneva,  Time  and  Tide, 
§  45,  and  Praterita,  ii.  §  84 ;  and  for  the  Vaudois  valleys,  Fraterita,  iii.  §  2a] 
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116.  For  instance,  hear  this  direction  to  an  upholsterer 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century.  Under  the  commands  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  he  is  thus  ordered  to  make  some 
alterations  in  a  room  for  Henry  the  Third.  He  is  to 
"wainscot  the  Kingfs  lower  duunber,  and  to  paint  that 
wainscot  of  a  green  colour,  and  to  put  a  border  to  it,  and 
to  cause  the  heads  of  kings  and  queens  to  be  painted  on 
the  borders ;  and  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  King^s  upper 
chamber  the  story  of  St.  Margaret,  Virgin,  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  to  paint  the  wainscot  of  the  same  chamber 
of  a  green  colour,  spotted  with  gold."  ^ 

Again,  the  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  is  ordered  to  **put  two 
small  glass  windows  in  the  chamber  of  Edward  the  KLing^s 
son;  and  put  a  glass  window  in  the  chamber  of  our 
Queen  at  Clarendon;  and  in  the  same  window  cause  to 
be  painted  a  Mary  with  her  Child,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
said  Mary,  a  queen  with  clasped  hands." 

Again,  the  Sheriff  of  Southampton  is  ordered  to  "  paint 
the  tablet  beside  the  Eong's  bed,  with  the  figures  of  the 
guards  of  the  bed  of  Solomon,  and  to  glaze  with  white 
glass  the  windows  in  the  Eang*s  great  Hall  at  North- 
ampton, and  cause  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  to  be 
painted  in  the  same.** 

117.  And  so  on ;  I  need  not  multiply  instances.  You 
see  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  furniture  of  the  King^s  house 
is  made  to  confess  his  Christianity.^  It  may  be  imperfect 
and  impure  Christianity,  but  such  as  it  might  be,  it  was  all 
that  men  had  then  to  live  and  die  by ;  and  you  *see  there 
was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  their  windows,  nor  a  pallet  by 
their  bedside  that  did  not  confess  and  proclaim  it.  Now, 
when  you  go  home  to  your  own  rooms,  supposing  them  to 

*  Liberate  Rolls,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Turner  in  his  History  of  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Engluid.^ 

^  [Compare  St<me$  of  Venice,  voL  ii.  eh.  iv.  §  6a] 

'  [For  the  full  title  of  this  work,  see  above,  note  on  p.  19 ;  the  quotation  here  is 
from  p.  211  of  the  book.] 
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be  richly  decorated  at  all,  examine  what  that  decoration 
consists  of.  You  will  find  Cupids,  Graces,  Floras,  Dianas, 
Jupiters,  Junos.  But  you  will  not  find,  except  in  the  form 
of  an  engraving,  bought  principally  for  its  artistic  beauty, 
dther  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  or  Lazarus  and  Dives.  And 
if  a  thousand  years  hence,  any  curious  investigator  were 
to  dig  up  the  ruins  of  Ekiinbuigh,  and  not  know  your 
history,  he  would  think  you  had  all  been  bom  heathens. 
Now  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  denying  Christ;  it  is  pure 
Modernism. 

*'  No,"  you  will  answer  me,  **  you  misunderstand  and 
calumniate  us.  We  do  not,  indeed,  choose  to  have  Dives 
and  Lazarus  on  our  windows;  but  that  is  not  because  we 
are  modems,  but  because  we  are  Protestants,  and  do  not 
like  religious  imagery. **  Pardon  me:  that  is  not  the  reason. 
Go  into  any  fashionable  lady's  boudoir  in  Paris,  and  see  if 
you  will  find  Dives  and  Lazarus  there.  You  will  find, 
indeed,  either  that  she  has  her  private  chapel,  or  that  she 
has  a  crucifix  in  her  dressing-room ;  but  for  the  general 
decoration  of  the  house,  it  is  all  composed  of  ApoUos  and 
Muses,  just  as  it  is  here.^ 

118.  Again.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  substance 
of  good  education,  the  education  of  a  knight,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  What  was  taught  to  a  boy  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  leam  anything?  first,  to  keep  under  his  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection  and  perfect  strength;  then  to  take 
Christ  for  his  captain,*  to  live  as  always  in  His  presence, 
and  finally,  to  do  his  devoir — ^mark  the  word — ^to  all  men. 
Now  consider,  first,  the  difference  in  their  influence  over  the 

1  [ComMra  8t<me9  qf  Venice,  vol  iL  (Vol.  X.  p.  326).] 

'  pThe  AIS.  ioflertg :  **  Do  you  recollect  the  words  of  Shakespeare  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  then  at  Venice?"  the  reference  being  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  reply 
to  Bolingbroke's  declaration  that  Norfolk  shall  be  repealed:  ^'That  honourable 
day  shall  ne'er  be  seen,"  for ''  banished  Norfolk  " 

'^  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captsln  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long." 

{Rkhard  IL,  !▼.  1.)    QT.  VoL  iX.  p.  420  n..  Vol  X.  p.  xxviL] 
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armies  of  France,  between  the  ancient  word  "devoir,**  and 
modem  word  **  gloire"  And,  again,  ask  yourselves  what 
you  expect  your  own  children  to  be  taught  at  your  great 
schools  and  imiversities.  Is  it  Christian  history,  or  the 
histories  of  Pan  and  Silenus?  Your  present  education,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  denies  Christ,  and  that  is  intensely 
and  peculiarly  Modernism. 

119.  Or,  again,  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  proclaimed 
and  understood  principle  of  all  Christian  governments  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ?  I  do  not  say  it  was  a  principle  acted  up  to, 
or  that  the  cunning  and  vic^ence  of  wicked  men  had  not 
too  often  their  full  sway  then,  as  now ;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciples were  that  cimning  and  violence,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
restrained?  By  the  confessed  fear  of  God,  and  cotffessed 
authority  of  His  law.  You  will  find  that  all  treaties,  laws, 
transactions  whatsoever,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  based  on 
a  confession  of  Christianity  as  the  leading  rule  of  life ;  that 
a  text  of  Scripture  is  held,  in  all  public  assemblies,  strong 
enough  to  be  set  against  an  appearance  of  expediency ;  and 
although,  in  the  end,  the  expediency  might  triumph,  yet  it 
was  never  without  a  distinct  allowance  of  Christian  principle, 
as  an  efficient  element  in  the  consultation.  Whatever  error 
might  be  committed,  at  least  Christ  was  openly  confessed. 
Now  what  is  the  custom  of  your  British  Parliament  in 
these  days?  You  know  that  nothing  would  excite  greator 
manifestations  of  contempt  and  disgust  than  the  sl^test 
attempt  to  introduce  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  a  political 
consultation.  That  is  denying  Christ.  It  is  intensely  and 
peculiarly  Modernism. 

120.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  showing  you  this  same 
thing  in  many  more  instances;  but  my  business  to-night  is 
to  show  you  its  full  effect  in  one  thing  only,  namely,  in 
art,  and  I  must  come  straightway  to  that,  as  I  have  little 
enough  time.  This,  then,  is  the  great  and  broad  fact  which 
distinguishes  modern  art  from  old  art;  that  all  ancient  art 
was  religious^  and  all  modem  art  is  profane.  Once  more, 
your  patience  for  an -instant.     I  say,  sil  ancient  art  was 
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religious;  that  is  to  say,  religion  was  its  first  object;  private 
luxury  CH*  pleasure  its  second.  I  say  all  modem  art  is  px>- 
£EUie;  that  is,  private  luxury  or  pleasure  is  its  first  object; 
religion  its  second.  Now  you  all  know,  that  anything 
which  makes  religion  its  second  object,  makes  religion  no 
object.  Gk)d  will  put  up  with  a  great  many  things  in  the 
human  heart,  but  there  is  one  thing  He  will  not  put  up 
with  in  it — a  second  place.  He  who  offers  God  a  second 
{dace,  offers  Him  no  place.  And  there  is  another  mighty 
truth  which  you  all  Imow,  that  he  who  makes  religion  his 
first  object,  makes  it  his  whole  object;  he  has  no  other 
work  in  the  world  than  Grod's  work.  Therefore  I  do  not 
say  that  ancient  art  was  more  religious  than  modern  art 
There  is  no  question  of  degree  in  this  matter.  Ancient 
art  was  religious  art;  modem  art  is  profane  art;  and  be- 
tween the  two  the  distinction  is  as  firm  as  between  light 
and  darkness. 

121.  Now,  do  not  let- what  I  say  be  encumbered  in  your 
minds  with  the  objection,  that  you  think  art  ought  not  to 
be  brought  into  tlie  service  of  religion.  That  is  not  the 
question  at  present — do  not  agitate  it.  The  ^mple  fact  is, 
that  old  art  was  brought  into  that  service,  and  received 
therein  a  peculiar  form;  that  modem  art  is  not  brought 
into  that  service,  and  has  received  in  consequence  another 
form;  that  this  is  the  great  distinction  between  mediaeval 
and  modem  art;  and  from  that  are  clearly  deducible  all 
other  essential  differences  between  them.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  show  you,  and  of  that  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Whether  or  n#l  Christianity  be  the  purer  for  lacking  the 
service  of  art,  is  disputable — and  I  do  not  mean  now  to 
begin  the  dispute ;  but  that  art  is  the  impurer  for  not  being 
in  the  service  of  Christianity,  is  indisputable,  and  that  is 
the  main  point  I  have  now  to  do  with.* 

^  [The  MS.  here  inserts  :— 

''Now  Just  to  show  what  I  mean  by  arts  not  now  being  in  the  service 
of  rriigion,  take  an  instance  in  a  little  thing.  When  yon  go  home,  look 
in  your  libraries  and  drawing-rooms  which  books  have  for  the  most  part 
the  meet  magnifioeDt  bindings  and  printing.    Ton  will  find  them  generally 
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122.  Perhaps  there  are  some  of  you  here  who  would 
not  allow  that  the  religion  of  the  thirteenth  eentury  was 
Christianity.  Be  it  so;  still  is  the  statement  true,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  now  to  prove,  that  art  was 
great  because  it  was  devoted  to  such  religion  as  then  ex- 
isted. Grant  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  not  Christianity 
— grant  it,  if  you  will,  to  be  the  same  thing  as  old  heathen- 
ism— ^and  stiU  I  say  to  you,  whatever  it  was,  men  lived 
and  died  by  it,  the  ruling  thought  of  all  their  thoughts; 
and  just  as  classical  art  was  greatest  in  building  to  its  gods, 
so  mediaeval  art  was  great  in  building  to  its  gods,  and 
modem  art  is  not  great,  because  it  builds  to  no  Gkxi  You 
have,  for  instance,  in  your  Edinburgh  Library,  a  Bible  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  known 
as  the  Vulgate.  It  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
complete,  besides  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  the  books  of  Judith,  Baruch,  and  Tobit.  The 
whole  is  written  in  the  most  beautiful  black-letter  hand, 
and  each  book  begins  with  an  illuminated  letter,  containing 
three  or  four  figures,  illustrative  of  the  book  which  it 
b^fins.  Now,  whether  this  were  done  in  the  service  of 
true  Christianity  or  not,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  here  is  a 
man's  lifetime  taken  up  in  writing  and  ornamenting  a  Bible, 
as  the  sole  end  of  his  art ;  and  that  doing  this,  either  in  a 
book  or  on  a  wall,  was  the  common  artist's  life  at  the 
time;  that  the  constant  Bible  reading  and  Bible  thinking 
which  this  work  involved,  made  a  man  serious  and  thought- 
ful, and  a  good  workman,  because  he  was  always  express- 
ing those  feelings  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  the 
groundwork   of  his   whole   being.      Now,    about   the   year 

mnnuali,  books  of  ballads,  story  books,  and  so  on.  Then  look  for  the 
books  which  have  most  plain  bindings  and  printings.  You  find  them  your 
Psalm  books. 

''In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  exact  reverse.  Whatever  luxuries  a 
man  denied  himself,  one  thing  about  his  house  at  least  was  splendid — his 
Psalter.  Do  not  leave  the  question  in  hand,  to  tell  me  that  you  think 
Psalm  books  ouffht  to  have  plun  bindings,  and  plain  printings.  That  is  not 
the  question.  I  do  not  inquire  what  effect  this  modem  principle  has  upon 
Psalm  singing.    I  only  say  it  has  a  prejudidal  effect  upon  book-binding."] 
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1500,  this  ^itire  sjrstem  was  changed.  Instead  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  men  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  paint  the  lives  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus;  and  if  you  walk  through  any  public 
gallery  of  pictures  by  the  **  great  masters,"  as  they  are 
called,  you  will  indeed  find  here  and  there  what  is  called 
a  Holy  Family,  painted  for  the  sake  of  drawing  pretty 
children,  or  a  pretty  woman;  but  for  the  most  part  you 
will  find  nothing  but  Floras,  Pomonas,  Satyrs,  Graces^ 
Bacchanals,  and  Banditti.  Now,  you  will  not  declare — ^you 
cannot  believe — that  Angelico  painting  the  life  of  Christy 
Benozzo  painting  the  life  of  Abraham,  Ghirlandajo  paint* 
ing  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  Giotto  painting  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,*  were  worse  employed,  or  ^ely  to  produce  a  less 
healthy  art,  than  Titian  painting  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  than  Correggio  painting  the  naked  Antiope,  than 
Salvator  painting  the  slaughters  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  ?  * 
If  you  will  not  let  me  call  the  one  kind  of  labour  Christian, 
and  the  other  unchristian,  at  least  you  will  let  me  call  the 
one  moral,  and  the  other  immoral,  and  that  is  all  I  ask  you 
to  admit. 

128.  Now  observe,  hitherto  I  have  been  telling  you 
what  you  may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  or  dispute;  and  I 
must  leave  you  to  consider  the  subject  at  your  leisure. 
But  henceforward  I  tell  you  plain  facts,  which  admit  neither 
of  doubt  nor  dispute  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  their  subject-matter. 

When  the  entire  purpose  of  art  was  moral  teaching,  it 
naturally  took  truth  for  its  first  object,  and  beauty,  and  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  beauty,  only  for  its  second.  But 
when  it  lost  all  purpose  of  moral  teaching,  it  as  naturally 
took  beauty  for  its  first  object,  and  truth  for  its  second. 

*  [For  Angelieo's  tenet  of  fretcoet  illostratiiig  the  Life  of  Chritt,  tee  VoL  IV. 

LlOO;  ibr  Benoao  Gonoli't  Life  of  Abraham,  ibid,,  pp.  xzxi..  316;  Ghirlandajo't 
fe  of  the  Virgin  it  the  teriet  of  fretcoet  in  S.  MariA  Novellji  (tee  Mommgi  tn 
fhrenee,  ch.  ii.) ;  for  Giotio't  Life  of  St,  Francit  (at  Attiti),  tee  numerout  refer- 
Mcet  in  Fm^  davigera,  e,g.,  Lettert  41.  45,  and  4a] 

*  [One  of  Titian't  many  picturet  of  Venut  and  Adonit  it  in  the  National  Gallery, 
No.  34;  to  Correggio't  '^  Antiope"  (in  the  Louvre)  Rutkin  refert  below,  p.  472,  and 
in  Modem  Painters^  voL  iii.  ch.  ▼.  §  4 ;  vol.  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  v.  §  5,  ch.  z.  §  5,  pt  viL  ch.  iv. 
§  6  n. ;  for  Salvator't  battle-piecet,  tee  Modem  Puintere,  vol.  U.  (VoL  IV.  p.  201  and  n,).] 

Xil.  K 
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That  is  to  say,  in  all  they  did,  the  old  artists  endea- 
voured, in  one  way  or  another,  to  express  the  real  facts 
of  the  subject  or  event,  this  being  then*  chief  business: 
and  the  question  they  first  asked  themselves  was  always, 
how  would  this  thing,  or  that,  actually  have  occurred? 
what  would  this  person,  or  that,  have  done  under  the 
circumstances?  and  then,  having  formed  their  conception, 
they  work  it  out  with  only  a  secondary  regard  to  grace 
or  beauty,  while  a  modem  painter  invariably  thinks  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  work  first,  and  unites  afterwards 
as  much  truth  as  he  can  with  its  conventional  graces.  I 
will  give  you  a  single  strong  instance  to  make  my  mean- 
ing plainer.  In  Orcagna's  great  fresco  of  the  Triumph  of 
Deatii,  one  of  the  incidents  is  that  three  kings,*  when 
out  hunting,  are  met  by  a  spirit,  which,  desiring  them  to 
follow  it,  leads  them  to  a  churchyard,  and  points  out  to 
them,  in  open  coffins,  three  bodies  of  kings  such  as  them- 
selves, in  the  last  stages  of  corruption.  Now  a  modem 
artist,  representing  this,  would  have  endeavoured  dimly  and 
faintly  to  suggest  the  appearance  of  the  dead  bodies,  and 

*  This  incident  is  not  of  Orcagna's  invention,  it  is  variously  represented 
in  much  earlier  art.  There  is  a  curious  and  graphic  drawing  of  it,  circa 
ISOO,  in  the  MS.  Arundel  88,  Brit.  Mus.,^  in  which  the  three  dead  persons 
are  walking,  and  are  met  by  three  queens,  who  severally  utter  the  sentences, 

''Ichamafeid." 

''Lo,  whetichse?" 

''  Me  thinketh  hit  beth  develes  thre." 

To  which  the  dead  bodies  answer — 

''  Ich  wes  wel  fair." 

<'Suchscheltoube." 

"  For  Godes  love,  be  wer  by  me." 

It  is  curious,  that  though  the  dresses  of  the  living  persons,  and  the  ^'  I 
was  well  fair "  of  the  first  dead  speaker,  seem  to  mark  them  distinctly  to 
be  women,  some  longer  legends  below  are  headed  '*  primus  rex  mortuus,"  etc 

^  [In  his  notes  on  the  British  Museum's  collection  of  illuminated  MSS.,  Ruskin 
says  of  this :  "  Glorious  one,  full  of  odd  dirinity  and  quaint  lines,  especially  near 
the  end,"  and  mentions  it  as  among  the  three  or  four  which  ''would  be  my  choice 
out  of  the  whole  library."  For  other  references  to  Orcagna's  ''Triumph  of  JOeath,** 
see  below  (in  the  Review  of  Lord  Lindsay),  p.  224 ;  and  Modem  PairUere,  voL  iii  ch.  iv. 
§  20,  ch.  viiL  §  6.] 
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would  have  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  the  comxtenances 
of  the   three   kings   variously  and    solemnly  expressive   of 
thought.      This  would  be  in  his,  or  our,  view,  a  poetical 
and  tasteful  treatment  of  the  subject.      But  Orcagna  dis- 
dains both  poetry  and  taste ;  he  wants  the  facts  only ;  he 
wishes  to  give  the  spectator  the  same  lesson  that  the  kings 
had;  and  therefore,  instead  of  concealing  the  dead  bodies, 
he  paints  them  with  the  most  fearful  detail.     And  then, 
he  does    not   consider   what   the  three   kings   might   most 
gracefully  do.      He   considers  only  what  they  actually  in 
all  probability  would  have  done.    He  makes  them  looking 
at  tiie  coffins  with  a    startled  stare,  and  one  holding  his 
nose.      This  is  an  extreme  instance;  but  you  are  not  to 
suppose  it  is    because  Orcagna  had  naturaJly  a  coarse  or 
prosaic    mind.      Where    he    felt    that    thoughtfiilness    and 
beauty  could  properly  be  introduced,  as  in  his  circles  of 
samts  and  prophets,  no  painter  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  so 
grand.      I  can  give  you  no  better  proof  of  this,  than  the 
one  fiwjt  that  Michael  Angelo  borrowed  from  him  openly — 
borrowed  from  him  in   the  principal  work  which  he    ever 
executed,    the    Last    Judgment,  and    borrowed   from    him 
the  principal  figure  in  that  work.^    But  it  is  just  because 
Orcagna  was  so   firmly  and  unscrupulously  true,  that   he 
had  the  power  of  being  so    great  when    he  chose.       His 
arrow  went  straight  to  the  mark.     It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  love  beauty,  but  he  loved  truth  first. 

124.  So  it  was  with  all  the  men  of  that  time.  No 
painters  ever  had  more  power  of  conceiving  graceful  form, 
or  more  profound  devotion  to  the  beautiful ;  but  all  these 
gifts  and  affections  are  kept  sternly  subordinate  to  their 
moral  purpose;  and,  so  far  as  their  powers  and  knowledge 
went,  they  either  painted  from  nature  things  as  they  were, 
or  from  imagination  things  21s  they  must  have  been. 

'  FRuskin  describes  Orcagna's  "Last  Judg:inent,''  comDarinff  it  with  Michael 
Anglo's,  in  a  panafre  from  his  diary  of  184^,  given  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  275  n.,  wiUi 
which  jiassage  should  be  compared  tne  later  ^scussion  of  the  same  matter  in  Vol 
ftAmo,  §  256.] 
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I  do  not  mean  that  they  reached  any  unitative  resem- 
blance to  nature.  They  had  neither  skill  to  do  it,  nor  care 
to  do  it.  Their  art  was  conventional  and  imperfect,  but; 
they  considered  it  only  as  a  language  wherein  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts;  it  was  perfect  enough  fo^ 
that;  and  tiiough  always  reaching  on  to  greater  attain- 
ments, they  never  suffered  their  imperfecticms  to  disturb 
and  check  them  in  their  immediate  purposes.  And  this 
mode  of  treating  all  subjects  was  persisted  in  by  the 
greatest  men  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

125.  Now  so  justly  have  the  Pre  -  Raphaelites  chosen 
their  time  and  name,  that  the  great  change  which  clouds 
the  career  of  mediaeval  art  was  efibcted,  not  only  in 
Raphael's  time,  but  by  Raphael's  own  practice,  and  by 
his  practice  in  the  very  centre  of  his  available  Kfe. 

You  remember,  doubtless,  what  high  groimd  we  have 
for  placing  the  beginning  of  human  intellectual  strength  at 
about  the  age  of  twelve  years.*  Assume,  therefore,  this 
period  for  the  beginning  of  Raphael's  strength.  He  died 
at  thirty-seven.  And  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  one  half- 
year  only  past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life,  he 
was  sent  for  to  Rome,  to  decorate  the  Vatican  for  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  having  until  that  time  worked  exclusively 
in  the  ancient  and  stem  mediaeval  manner,  he,  in  the  first 
chamber  which  he  decorated  in  that  palace,  wrote  upon  its 
walls  the  Mene,  TekeU  Upharsin  of  the  Arts  of  Christianity. 

And  he  wrote  it  thus:  On  one  wall  of  that  chamber 
he  placed  a  picture  of  the  World  or  Kingdom  of  Theology^ 
presided  over  by  Christ.  And  on  the  side  wall  of  that 
same  chamber  he  placed  the  World  or  Kingdom  of  Poetry^ 
presided  over  by  Apollo.  And  from  that  spot,  and  from 
that  hour,  the  intellect  and  the  art  of  Italy  date  their 
degradation.^ 

«  Luke  ii.  42,  49. 

^  [Compara  §  14  of  the  lecture  ''  Mending  the  Sieve "  in  a  later  volume.  The 
reference  is  of  coune  to  the  Stanza  del  Segnatura.  completed  hy  Raphael  (d.  1520) 
in  1511,  after  three  yean'  lahour.     On  one  wall  is  depicted  Theology  and  the 
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126.  Observe,  however,  the  significance  of  this  fact  is 
not  in  the  mere  use  of  the  figure  of  the  heathen  god  to 
indicate  the  domain  of  poetry.  Such  a  symbolical  use  had 
been  made  of  the  figures  of  heathen  deities  in  the  best 
times  of  Christian  art.  But  it  is  in  the  fsict,  that  being 
called  to  Rome  especially  to  adorn  the  palace  of  the  so- 
called  head  of  the  Church,  and  called  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  artists  of  his  time,  Raphael  had 
neither  religion  nor  originality  enough  to  trace  the  spirit 
of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  true  Grod,  as  well  as  that  of  theology;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  elevated  the  creations  of  fancy  on  the  one 
wall^  to  the  same  rank  as  the  objects  of  faith  upon  the  other; 
that  in  deliberate,  balanced  opposition  to  the  Rock  of  the 
Mount  Zion,  he  reared  the  rock  of  Parnassus,  and  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis;  that,  among  the  masters  of  poetry  we 
find  him  enthroning  Petrarch  and  Pindar,  but  not  Isaiah 
nor  David,  and  for  lords  over  the  domain  of  philosophy  we 
find  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Athens,  but  neither  of 
those  greater  masters  ^  by  the  last  of  whom  that  school  was 
rebuked,  —  those  who  received  their   wisdom  from  heaven 

to-called  '^Difpate  on  the  Secrament"  (more  correctly,  ''The  Triumph  of  Faith"); 
on  another.  Mount  Pamaaaus,  with  Apollo  and  the  Musea ;  and  on  a  third,  repre- 
Mnting  Philoaophy,  ''The  Sdiool  of  Athena."  Ruakin  rekn  again  to  theae  worka. 
ttd  in  the  aame  aenae,  in  SUmet  (^  Venice,  vol.  iiL  ch.  il  ("  Roman  Renaiaaance  'j 
|102  ^ol.  XI.  p.  130.)  In  later  years,  however,  he  preaented  the  matter  in  a  dif^ 
^BTMit  light ;  "  Raphael/'  he  aaya,  '' paintin||^  the  Pamaaaua  and  the  Theology  on 
oqual  w^la  of  the  aame  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  lo  wrote,  under  the  Throne  of 
the  Apoatolic  power,  the  harmony  of  the  angelic  teaching  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai 
«od  Delphi  "  (Pr^ace  to  The  Eeonomiet  qf  Xew^hon, ''  Bibliotheca  Pkstorum,"  Vol  L« 
1B76,  p.  zziii.).  In  a  note  to  the  passage  just  quoted,  Ruskin  correcta  his  former 
teaching  on  this  matter.  "I  imagined  at  that  time,"  he  says,  ''it  had  been  the 
honour  given  to  clasaical  tradition  which  had  destroyed  the  schools  of  Italy.  But 
it  was,  on  l^e  contrary,  the  disbelief  of  it  She  fell,  not  by  reverence  for  the  Gods 
of  the  Heathen,  but  by  infideli^  alike  to  them,  and  to  her  own."] 

'  [Namely,  Solomon :  "  In  Uibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night,  and  Uod  said,  Ask  what  shall  I  give  thee.  And  Solomon  aaid,  .  .  .  Give 
therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  .  .  .  And  God  said  unto  him,  .  .  . 
^hold  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart;  so  that  there  was 
none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee  "  (1  Kings 
">•  6),  and  St  Paul,  upon  whom  aa  he  joumeved  near  Damaaeua,  "  suddenly  there 
ehined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven  ' ;  and  who  standing  "  in  the  midst 
of  Mars'  Hill  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  peraeive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
•titioua"  (Acta  Ix.  3,  xviL  lfi-2a] 
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itself,    in    the    vision    of   Gibeon,*    and    the    lightning    of 
Damascus. 

/^  127.  The  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  went  forth  from 
that  chamber,  and  it  was  brought  about  in  great  part  by 
the  very  excellencies  of  the  man  who  had  thus  marked  the 
conmiencement  of  decline.  The  perfection  of  executicm 
and  the  beauty  of  feature  which  were  attained  in  his  works, 
and  in  those  of  his  great  contemporaries,  rendered  finish  of 
execution  and  beauty  of  form  the  chief  objects  of  all  artists  ; 
and  thenceforward  execution  was  looked  for  rather  than 
thought,  and  beauty  rather  than  veracity. 

And  as  I  told  you,  these  are  the  two  secondary  causes 
of  the  decline  of  art;  the  first  being  the  loss  of  moral 
purpose.  Pray  note  them  clearly.  In  mediaeval  art,  thought 
is  the  first  thing,  execution  the  second;  in  modem  art  exe- 
cution is  the  first  thing,  and  thought  the  second.  And 
again,  in  mediaeval  art,  tmth  is  first,  beauty  second;  in 
modem  art,  beauty  is  first,  truth  second.  The  mediaeval 
principles  led  up  to  Raphael,  and  the  modem  principles 
\^lea4  djottmi  from  him. 

128.  Now,  first,  let  me  give  you  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  difference  with  respect  to  execution.  Suppose  you 
have  to  teach  two  children  drawing,  one  thoroughly  clever 
and  active-minded,  the  other  dull  and  slow;  and  you  put 
before  them  Julien's  chalk  studies^  of  heads— ^wdfe*  A  deux 
crayons — and  desire  them  to  be  copied.  The  dull  child  will 
slowly  do  your  bidding,  blacken  his  paper  and  rub  it  white 
again,  and  patiently  and  painfully,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  attain  to  the  performance  of  a  chalk  head, 
not  much  worse  than  his  original,  but  still  of  less  value 
than  the  paper  it  is  drawn  upon.     But  the  clever  child  will 

*  1  Kings  iii.  5. 

^  [The  reference  ii  to  the  following  drawing-hooki  by  Jolien :  Aude9  tfaprh 
tAndque.  CfoUectUm  de9  Modilet  graduSM,  dejmU  ks  Premier  £iimenie  jueq'aum  Ftpuree 
AcadimUpiee  pour  rSneeignement  du  Deeem  dime  ke  LyoSee  (Paris,  n.d.) ;  Stetdiee  ^ 
Heade  from  Patn^nge  (^Eminent  Artiete,  or  Drawnftwn  Nature  (London,  n.d.)0 
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not,  <Mr  -will  only  by  force,  consent  to  this  discipline.  He 
finds  other  means  of  expressing  himself  with  his  pencil 
somehoi^  or  another;  and  presently  you  find  his  paper 
covered  \^h  sketches  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
and  uncles,  and  cousins, — ^sketches  of  the  room,  and  the 
house,  and  the  cat,  and  the  dog,  and  the  country  outside, 
and  ever3rthing  in  the  world  he  can  set  his  eyes  on;  and 
he  gets  on,  and  even  his  child's  work  has  a  value  in  it — a 
truth  which  makes  it  worth  keeping;  no  one  knows  how 
precious,  perhaps,  that  portrait  of  his  grandfather  may  be, 
if  any  one  has  but  the  sense  to  keep  it  till  the  time  when 
the  old  man  can  be  seen  no  more  up  the  lawn,  nor  by  the 
wood.  That  child  is  working  in  the  Middle- Age  spirit — 
the  other  in  the  modem  spirit. 

129.    But  there  is  something  still  more  striking  in  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  modem  r^fardlessness  of 
troth.     Consider,  for  instance,  its  effect  on  what  is  called 
historical    painting.      What   do    you    at    present    mean    by 
historical  painting  ?    Now-a-days  it  means  the  endeavouring, 
by   the    power   of  imagination,  to   portray  some   historical 
event  of  past  days.     But  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  meant  re- 
presenting the  acts  of  their  own  days;  and  that  is  the  only 
historical  painting  worth  a  straw.^    Of  all  the  wastes  of  time 
and    sense   which    Modernism   has  invented— and    they   are 
nxany — ^none  are  so  ridiculous  as  this  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent past  history.    What  do  you  suppose  our  descendants 
will   care   for   our  imaginations   of   the    events    of  former 
days?     Suppose  the   Greeks,  instead  of  representing  their 
own    warriors   as  they  fought   at    Marathon,*   had  left   us 
nothing   but  their  imaginations  of  Egyptian    battles ;   and 
suppose  the  Italians,  in  like  manner,  instead  of  portraits  of 
Can  Grande  and  Dante,  or  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Raphael, 
had  left  us  nothing  but  imaginary  portraits  of  Pericles  and 

^  [Compare  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iiL  ch.  Hi.  §  21 ;  oh.  tIL  §  21.] 
*  [The  reference  here  is  generally  to  Greek  relicdb,  hat  more  nirtienkrly  perhape 
to  the  8tel^  of  Aristion  by  Aristoolee,  known  as  ''The  Soldier  of  Marathon.''    CasU 
of  the  original  Gravestone  of  Aristion  (in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens)  are  in  most 
^Uections.] 
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Miltiades  ?    What  fools  we  should  have  thought  them  1  how 
bitterly  we   should   have  been  provoked  with  their  folly! 
And  that  is  precisely  what  our  descendants  will  feel  towards 
us,  so  far  as  our  grand  historical  and  classical  schools  are 
concerned.    What  do  we  care,  they  will  say,  what  those 
nineteenth-century  people  fancied  about  Greek  and  Roman 
history  1    If  they  haid  left  us  a  few  plain  and  rational  sculp- 
tures and  pictures  of  their  own  battles,  and  their  own  men, 
in  their   everyday  dress,    we   should   have   thanked  them. 
**  Well,  but,"  you  will  say,  "  we  have  left  them  portraits  of 
our  great  men,  and  paintings  of  our  great  battles.''    Yes, 
you  have  indeed,  and  that  is  the  only  historical  painting 
that  you  either  have,  or  can  have;  but  you  don't  call  that 
historical  painting.    You  don't  thank  the  men  who  do  it ; 
you  look  down  upon  them  and  dissuade  them  from  it,  and 
tell  them  they  don't  belong   to  the  grand   schools.    And 
yet  they  are  the  only  true  historical  painters,  and  the  only 
men  who  will  produce  any  effect  on  their  own  generation, 
or  on  any  other.     Wilkie  was  a  historical  painter,  Chantrey 
a  historical  sculptor,  because  they  painted,  or  carved,  the 
veritable  things  and  men  they  saw,  not  men  and  things  as 
they  believed  they  might  have  been,  or  should  have  been. 
But  no  one  tells  such  men  they  are  historical  painters,  and 
they  are  discontented  with  what  they  do;  and  poor  Wilkie 
must  needs  travel  to  see  the  grand  school,  and  imitate  the 
grand  school,  and  ruin  himselt^    And  you  have  had  multi- 
tudes of  other  painters  ruined,  from  the  beginning,  by  that 
grand  schooL    There  was  Etty,  naturally  as  good  a  painter 
as  ever  lived,  but  no  one  told  him  what  to  paint,  and  he 
studied    the   antique,  and  the  grand  schools,  and   painted 

'  [The  two  stages  in  Wilkie's  art  here  deacribed  correspond  with  two  in  hit 
life.  Up  to  1822  he  had  been  known  as  h  genre  painter.  In  that  year,  however, 
he  exhibited  an  '^historical"  picture^  ''The  ^reaching  of  John  Knoz^  (No.  894  in 
the  Tate  Galleryi  In  1825  he  set  out  for  three  years'  travel  on  the  Continent 
(partly  for  the  sake  of  his  health),  and  it  was  the  aamiration  he  then  conceived  for 
the  old  masters  that  caused  him  henceforth  to  appear  exclusively  as  an  historical 
and  portrait  painter.  For  Ruskin's  early  appreciation  of  Chantrey,  somewhat  modi- 
fied after  1846,  see  PraterUa,  u.  §§  26,  113,  and  compare  Vol  III.  pp.  653,  654; 
Vol  IX.  p.  289.] 
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dances  of  nymphs  in  red  and  yellow  shawls  to  the  end  of 
his  days.^  Much  good  may  they  do  you!  He  is  gone  to 
the  grave,  a  lost  mind.  There  was  Flaxman,  another  natu- 
rally great  man,  with  as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as  Raphael, 
— he  stumbles  over  the  blocks  of  the  antique  statues — - 
wanders  in  the  dark  valley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  has  left  you  a  few  outlines  of  muscular  men 
straddling  and  frowning  behind  round  shields.  Much  good 
may  they  do  you  1  Another  lost  mind.  And  of  those  who 
are  lost  namelessly,  who  have  not  strength  enough  even 
to  mak^  themselves  known,  the  poor  pale  students  who 
lie  buried  for  ever  in  the  abysses  of  the  great  schools,  no 
account  can  be  rendered ;  they  are  numberless. 

180.  And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  of  all  these  men 
whom  you  now  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters,  there 
was  not  one  who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own  pres^it 
worid,  plainly  and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw; 
Phidias  carved  *what  he  saw ;  Raphael  painted  the  men  of 
his  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and  mantles ;  and  every 
man  who  has  arisen  to  eminence  in  modem  times  has  done 
so  altogether  by  his  working  in  their  way,  and  doing  the 
things  he  saw.  How  did  Reynolds  rise?  Not  by  painting 
Gredc  women,  but  by  painting  the  glorious  little  living 
Ladies  this,  and  Ladies  that,  of  his  own  time.  How  did 
Hogarth  rise  ?  Not  by  painting  Athenian  follies,  but  London 
follies.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  made  an  impression 
upon  you  yourselves — ^upon  your  own  age?  I  suppose  the 
most  popular  painter  of  the  day  is  Landseer.  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  studied  dogs  and  eagles  out  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  ? 
And  yet  in  the  very  face  of  these  plain,  incontrovertible, 
all-visible  facts,  we  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  base 
system  of  Academy  teaching,  in  spite  of  which  every  one 
of  these  men  has  risen :  I  say  in  spite  of  the  entire  method 
and  aim  of  our  art-teaching.  It  destroys  the  greater  number 
of  its  pupils  altogether ;  it  hinders  and  paralyses  the  greatest 

^  [For  Rutldn's  view  of  Etty.  see  passages  collected  in  Vol.  III.  p.  266  n. ;   and 
^r  Ftazman,  8ecm  Lampi,  VoL  VIII.  p.  44,  and  Ekmenii  nf  Drawing,  %  267  n.] 
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There  is  not  a  living  painter  whose  eminence  is  not  in  spite 
of  everything  he  has  been  taught  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  who,  whatever  his  eminence  may  be,  has  not  suffered 
much  injury  in  the  course  of  his  victory.  For  observe: 
this  love  of  what  is  called  ideality  or  beauty  in  preference 
to  truth,  operates  not  only  in  making  us  choose  the  past 
rather  than  the  present  for  our  subjects,  but  it  makes  us 
falsify  the  present  when  we  do  take  it  for  our  subject.  I 
said  just  now  that  portrait-painters  were  historical  painters; 
— so  they  are  ;  but  not  good  ones,  because  not  faithful 
ones.  The  beginning  and  end  of  modem  portraiture  is  adu- 
lation. The  painters  cannot  live  but  by  flattery ;  we  should 
desert  them  if  they  spoke  honestly.  And  therefore  we  can 
have  no  good  portraiture ;  for  in  the  striving  after  that 
which  is  not  in  their  model,  they  lose  the  inner  and  deeper 
nobleness  which  is  in  their  modeL  I  saw  not  long  ago,  for 
the  first  time,  the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  well — a 
young  man,  but  a  religious  man — and  one  who  had  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  The  whole  dignity  of  his  features  and 
person  depended  upon  the  expression  of  serene,  yet  solemn^ 
purpose  sustaining  a  feeble  frame;  and  the  painter,  by  way 
of  flattering  him,  strengthened  him,  and  made  him  athletic 
in  body,  gay  in  coimtenance,  idle  in  gesture ;  and  the  whole 
power  and  being  of  the  man  himself  were  lost.  And  this 
is  still  more  the  case  virith  our  public  portraits.  You  have 
a  portrait,  for  instance,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
end  of  the  North  Bridge — one  of  the  thousand  equestrian 
statues  of  Modernism — ^studied  from  the  show-riders  of  the 
amphitheatre,  vrith  their  horses  on  their  hind-legs  in  the 
saw-dust.*  Do  you  suppose  that  was  the  way  the  Duke 
sat  when  your  destinies  depended  on  him?  when  the  foam 
hung  from  the  lips  of  his  tired  horse,  and  its  wet  limbs 

*  I  intemled  this  last  sentence  of  course  to  apply  to  the  thousand  statues, 
not  definitely  to  the  one  in  immediate  question,  which,  though  tainted 
with  the  modem  affectation,  and  the  nearest  example  of  it  to  which  I 
could  refer  an  Edinburgh  audience,  is  the  work  of  a  most  promising  sculptor ; 
and  was  indeed  so  £ir  executed  on  the  principles  asserted  in  the  text. 
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were  dashed  with  the  bloody  slime  of  the  battle-field,  and 
he  himself  sat  anxious  in  his  quietness,  grieved  in  his  fear- 
lessness, as  he  watched,  scythe-stroke  by  scythe-stroke,  the 
gatherings  in  of  the  harvest  of  death?  You  would  have 
done  something  had  you  thus  left  his  image  in  the  endur- 
ing iron,   but  nothing  now. 

181.  But  the  time  has  at  last  come  for  all  this  to  be 
put  an  end  to;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  extraordinary 
than  the  way  in  which  the  men  have  risen  who  are  to  do 
it.  Pupils  in  the  same  schools,  receiving  precisely  the 
same   instruction  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  paial3rsed 

that  the  Duke  gave  Mr.  SteeU^  a  sitting  on  horseback,  in  order  that  his 
mcxle  of  riding  might  be  accurately  represented.  This,  however,  does  not 
render  the  following  remarks  in  the  text  nugatory,  as  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  action  of  the  Duke,  exhibiting  his  riding  in  his  own 
grounds^  would  be  different  from  his  action,  or  inaction,  when  watching 
the  course  of  a  battle. 

I  must  also  make  a  most  definite  exception  in  &vour  of  Marochetti, 
who  seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  great  sculptor;  and  whose  statue  of  Coeur 
de  Lion,  though,  according  to  the  principle  just  stated,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  kutorical  work,  is  an  ideal  work  of  the  highest  beauty  and  value. 
Its  erection  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall  will  tend  more  to  educate  the 
public  eye  and  mind  with  respect  to  art,  than  anjrthing  we  have  done  in 
London  for  centuries. 

April  Slst,  1854. — I  stop  the  press  in  order  to  insert  the  following 
paragraph  from  to-day's  Times: — ''The  Statue  op  Cour  de  Lion. — Yerier- 
day  morning  a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged  m  puliing  donm  the  cast  which 
HWf  placed  in  New  Ptuace  Yard  of  the  colossal  equestnan  statue  of  Richard 
Cantr  de  Lion.  Sir  C.  Barry  was,  we  brieve,  opposed  to  the  cast  remaining 
there  amy  longer,  and  to  the  putting  up  of  the  statue  itself  on  the  same  site,  be- 
cause it  did  not  harmonise  with  the  building.  During  the  day  the  horse  and 
figure  were  removed,  and  before  night  the  pedestal  was  demolished  and  taken 
awayr^ 

^  [Sir  John  Steell  (1804^1891),  knighted  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish 
memorial  to  Prince  Albert,  1876 ;  appointed  sculptor  to  Queen  Victoria  for  Scotland, 
183a    His  bronse  statue  of  Wellh^rton  was  erected  in  1862.] 

'  [The  statue  now  stands  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  between  Westminster  Hall  and 
tbe  Peers'  Entrance.  It  was  first  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Baron 
Pu-lo  Maiochetti  (1805-1867)  had  been  employed  both  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  by 
l^uis  Philippe.  He  was  aftervrards  patronised  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert, 
*Qd  executed  many  works  in  this  country,  including  the  Inkerman  monument  in 
StPaul'a    He  was  elected  RA.  in  1866.] 
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every  one  of  our  painters, — ^these  boys  agree  in  disliking 
to  copy  the  antique  statues  set  before  them.  They  copy 
them  as  they  are  bid,  and  they  copy  them  better  than  any 
one  else;  they  carry  off  prize  after  prize,  and  yet  they 
hate  their  work.  At  last  they  are  admitted  to  study  from 
the  life;  they  find  the  life  very  different  from  the  antique, 
and  say  so.  Their  teachers  tell  them  the  antique  is  the 
best,  and  they  mustn't  copy  the  life.  They  agree  among 
themselves  that  they  like  the  life,  and  that  copy  it  they 
wilL  They  do  copy  it  faithfrilly,  and  their  masters  forth- 
with declwe  them  to  be  lost  men.  Their  fellow-students 
hiss  them  whenever  they  enter  the  room.^  They  can't  help 
it ;  they  join  hands  and  tacitly  resist  both  the  hissing  and 
the  instruction.  Accidentally,  a  few  prints  of  the  works  of 
Giotto,  a  few  casts  from  those  of  Ghiberti,  &U  into  their 
hands,  and  they  see  in  these  something  they  never  saw 
before — something  intensely  and  everlastingly  true.*  Th^ 
examine  farther  into  the  matter;  they  discover  for  them- 
selves the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  laid  before  you 
to-night;  they  form  themselves  into  a  body,  and  enter 
upon  that  crusade  which  has  hitherto  been  victorious.  And 
which  will  be  absolutely  and  triumphantly  victorious.  The 
great  mistake  which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  public  mind 
bom  frilly  going  with  them  must  soon  be  corrected.  That 
mistake  was  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  wishing  to 
recur  to  the  principles  of  the  early  ages,  these  men  wished 
to  bring  back  the  ignorance  of  the  early  ages.  This  notion, 
grounded  first  on  some  hardness  in  their  earlier  works, 
which  resulted — as  it  must  always  result — ^from  the  down- 
right and  earnest  effort  to  paint  nature  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  was  fostered  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  their  beaten 
competitors,  and  partly  by  the  pure,  perverse,  and  hopeless 
ignorance  of  the  whole  body  of  art-critics,  so  called,  con- 
nected with  the  press.    No  notion  was  ever  more  baseless 

1  [Thifl  refers  to  an  actual  incident,  as  related  by  Holman  Hunt ;  see  above,  Intro- 
duction, p.  xlv.] 

*  [Compare  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  zliv.] 
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or  more  ridiculous.  It  was  asserted  that  the  Pre-Raphael* 
ites  did  not  draw  well,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  the 
principal  member  of  their  body,  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Academy,  had  literaUy  encumbered  him- 
self with  the  medals  given  as  prizes  for  drawing.^  It  was 
asserted  that  they  did  not  draw  in  perspective,  by  men 
^o  themselves  knew  no  more  of  perspective  than  they 
did  of  astrology;  it  was  asserted  that  they  sinned  against 
the  appearances  of  nature,  by  men  who  had  never  drawn 
so  much  as  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  from  nature  in  their  lives. 
And,  lastly,  when  all  these  calumnies  or  absurdities  would 
tell  no  more,  and  it  began  to  be  fwced  upon  men's  un- 
willing belief  that  the  style  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  teas 
true  and  was  according  to  nature,  the  last  forgery  invented 
respecting  them  is,  that  they  copy  photographs.  You  ob- 
serve how  completely  this  last  piece  of  malice  defeats  all 
the  rest.  It  admits  they  are  true  to  nature,  though  only 
that  it  may  derive  them  of  all  merit  in  being  so.  But  it 
may  itself  be  at  once  reftited  by  the  bold  challenge  to  their 
opponents  to  produce  a  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  or  any- 
thkig  like  one,  by  themselves  copying  a  photograph. 

182.  Let  me  at  once  clear  your  minds  from  all  these 
doubts,  and  at  once  contradict  all  these  calumnies. 

Pre-Raphaelitism  has  but  one  principle,  that  of  absolute, 
uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained  by  work- 
ing everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from 
nature,  and  firom  nature  only.*  Every  Pre-Raphaelite 
landscape  background  is  painted  to  the  last  touch,  in  the 

*  Or,  where  imaginatioa  is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always  endeavouring 
to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likelv  to  have  happened,  rather  than  as  it 
naost  prettily  might  have  happened.  The  various  members  of  the  school  are 
not  all  equally  severe  in  carrying  out  its  principles,  some  of  them  trusting 
their  memory  or  ikncy  very  fiur ;  only  all  agreeing  in  the  effort  to  make  their 
n&emories  so  accurate  as  to  seem  like  portraiture,  and  their  fancy  so  probable 
*s  to  seem  like  memory. 

^  [Milhdfl  had  been  admitted  to  the  Academy  schools  in  1839,  at  the  ace  of  ten— 
tlie  yoongest  student  ever  admitted  there.  At  thirteen  be  won  a  medal  for  drawing 
^^  the  antique ;  at  seventeen,  the  gold  medal  for  painting.] 
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open  air,  from  the  thing  itsel£  Every  Pre-Raphaelite 
figure,  however  studied  in  expression,  is  a  true  portrait  of 
some  living  person.  Every  minute  accessory  is  painted  in 
the  same  manner.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  the  school  has  been  attacked 
by  other  artists,  is  the  enormous  cost  of  care  and  labour 
which  such  a  system  demands  from  those  who  adopt  it,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  present  slovenly  and  imperfect 
style. 

188.  This  is  the  main  Pre-Raphaelite  principle.  But 
the  battle  which  its  supporters  have  to  fight  is  a  hard  one ; 
and  for  that  battle  they  have  been  fitted  by  a  very  peculiar 
character. 

You  perceive  that  the  principal  resistance  they  have  to 
make  is  to  that  spurious  beauty,  whose  attractiveness  had 
tempted  men  to  forget,  or  to  despise,  the  more  noble 
quality  of  sincerity:  and  in  order  at  once  to  put  them  be- 
yond the  power  of  temptation  from  this  beauty,  they  are, 
as  a  body,  characterised  by  a  total  absence  of  sensibility 
to  the  ordinary  and  popular  forms  of  artistic  gracefrilness ; 
while,  to  all  that  still  lower  kind  of  prettiness,  which  r^^- 
lates  the  disposition  of  our  scenes  upon  the  stage,  and 
which  appears  in  our  lower  art,  as  in  our  annuals,  our 
commonplace  portraits,  and  statuary,  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
are  not  only  dead,  but  they  r^^rd  it  with  a  contempt 
and  aversion  approaching  to  disgust.  This  character  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  them  in  the  present  time;  but  it, 
of  course,  occasionally  renders  their  work  comparatively  un- 
pleasing.  As  the  school  becomes  less  aggressive,  and  more 
authoritative — ^which  it  will  do— they  will  enlist  into  their 
ranks  men  who  will  work,  mainly,  upon  their  principles, 
and  yet  embrace  more  of  those  characters  which  are  gene- 
rally attractive,  and  this  great  ground  of  offence  wiU  be 
removed. 

184.  Again:  you  observe  that  as  landscape  painters, 
their  principles  must,  in  great  part,  confine  them  to  mere 
for^rround  work ;  and  singularly  enough,  that  they  may  not 
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be  tempted  away  from  this  work,  they  have  been  bom  with 
Gomparatively  little  enjoyment  of  those  evanescent  effects 
and  distant  sublimities  which  nothing  but  the  memory  can 
arrest,  and  nothing  but  a  daring  conventionalism  portray. 
But  for  this  work  they  are  not  now  needed.  Turner,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  Ffe-Raphaelites,  has  done  it  ah*eady ; 
he,  though  his  capacity  embraced  everything,  and  though 
he  would  sometimes,  in  his  foregrounds,  paint  the  spots 
uponr  a  dead  trout,  and  the  dyes  upon  a  butterfly's  wing, 
yet  for  the  most  part  delighted  to  begin  at  that  very  point 
where  the  other  branches  of  Pre  -  Raphaelitism  become 
powerless.^ 

185.  Lastly.  The  habit  of  constantly  canying  every- 
thing up  to  the  utmost  point  of  completion  deadens  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  in  general  to  the  merits  of  men  who,  with 
an  equal  love  of  truth  up  to  a  certain  point,  yet  express 
themselves  habitually  with  speed  and  power,  rather  than 
with  finish,  and  give  abstracts  of  truth  rather  than  total 
truth.  Probably  to  the  end  of  time  artists  will  more  or 
less  be  divided  into  these  classes,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  men  like  Millais  understand  the  merits  of  men 
like  Tintoret ;  ^  but  this  is  the  more  to  be  r^^retted  because 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  enormous  powers  of  imagination, 
as  well  as  of  realisation,  and  do  not  yet  themselves  know 
of  how  much  they  would  be  capable,  if  they  sometimes 
worked  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  less  laborious  finish. 

186.  With    all    their    fietults,    their    pictures    are,    since 
Turner's  death,  the  best — incomparably  the  best  —  on  the 

^  [The  words  claiming  Turner  as  the  first  and  greatest  Raphaelite  were  inserted 
in  ed.  2.    Ed.  1  reads  :— 

**  But  for  this  work  they  are  not  needed.    Turner  had  done  it  before 

them ;  he^  though  his  capacity  .  .  .  yet  for  the  most  part  delifl'hting  to 

benn  at  that  very  point  where  Pre-Rapiiaelitism  becomes  powerless. '] 

*  [MilUus'  yiews  on  some  of  the  old  masters  were  expressed  in  an  article  entitled 

"Thoughts  on  our  Art  of  To-day/'  which  is  published  in  M.  H.  Spelmann's  ift/;&iif 

o>u<  kU  Works,  1896  (being  there  reprinted  from  the  Magaanne  qf  Art  for  1888). 

He  considered  that  ^^Tlme  and  Varnish  are  two  of  the  greatest  of  old  masters." 

He  does  not  mention  Tintoret,  and  seems  to  rank  Rembrandt  as  first  of  the  portrait- 

ptinters  among  the  old  masters.    The  paper  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the 

pessMe  in  the  text  as  containing  Millais'  views  on  the  subject  of  "  breadth  "  and 
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walls  of  the  Ro3rBl  Academy ;  and  such  works  as  Mr.  Hunt's 
'^Claudio  and  Isabella"  have  never  been  rivalled,  in  some 
respects  never  approached,  at  any  other  period  of  art. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  most  candid  statement  of  all 
their  faults  and  all  their  deficiencies ;  not  such,  you  perceive, 
as  are  likely  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  ^' magna  est 
Veritas "  ^  was  never  more  sure  of  accomplishment  than  by 
these  men.  Their  adversaries  have  no  chance  with  them* 
They  will  gradually  unite  their  influence  with  whatever  is 
true  or  powerful  in  the  reactionary  art  of  other  coimtries ; 
and  on  their  works  such  a  school  will  be  founded  as  shall 
justify  the  third  age  of  the  world's  civilisation,  and  raider 
it  as  great  in  creation  as  it  has  been  in  discovery. 

187.  And  now  let  me  remind  you  but  of  one  thing 
more.  As  you  examine  into  the  career  of  historical  paint- 
uJgf  you  will  be  more  and  more  struck  with  the  fact  I  have 
this  evening  stated  to  you,* — that  none  was  ever  truly  great 
but  that  which  represented  the  living  forms  and  daily  deeds 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  arose — ^that  all  precious  histo- 
rical  work  records,  not  the  past,  but  the  present.  Remem- 
ber, therefore,  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  buying  pictures^ 
as  in  hdng  pictures,  that  you  can  encourage  a  noble  school. 
The  best  patronage  of  art  is  not  that  which  seeks  for  the 
pleasiires  of  sentiment  in  a  vague  ideality,  not  for  beauty 
of  form  in  a  marble  image;  but  that  which  educates  your 
children  into  living  heroes,  and  binds  down  the  flights  and 
the  fondnesses  of  the  heart  into  practical  duty  and  faithful 
devotion. 

1  [Ttnskiii  concluded  his  Addenda  to  Lectures  I.  and  II.  f§  76)  with  this  same 
thought  from  the  Vulgate  (1  Esdras  !▼.  14).  there  adding  ^^  ana  shall  prevail " — *'  et 
praeyalebit"  being  the  substitution  in  orainary  citation  for  the  ''et  prsvalet"  of 
the  original.] 

«  [See  above,  §  129,  p.  161.] 
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188.   I   COULD  not  enter,  in  a    popular  lecture,  upon  one 
intricate  and  difficult  question,  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Pre-Raphaelitism — ^namely,  the  relation  of  inven- 
ticm  to  observation;  and   composition  to  imitation.       It  is 
still  less   a  question  to  be  discussed  in  the  compass  of  a 
note;  and  I  must  defer  all  careful  examination  of  it  to  a 
future  opportunity.    Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
altogether  unanswered  the  first  objection  which  is  now  most 
commonly  made  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  work,  namely,  that 
the  principle  of  it  seems  adverse  to  all  exertion  of  imagina- 
tive power.    Indeed,  such  an  objection  sounds  strangely  on 
the  lips  of  a  public  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing, for  hundreds  of  pounds,  small  squares  of  Dutch  canvas, 
containing   only  servile   imitations  of  the   coarsest    nature. 
It  is  strange  that  an  imitation  of  a  cow's  head  by  Paid 
Potter,  or  of  an  old  woman's  by  Ostade,  or  of  a  scene  of 
tavern    debauchery  by    Teniers,   should  be   purchased    and 
proclaimed  for  high  art,  while  the  rendering  of  the  most 
noble  expressions  of  human  feeling  in  Hunt's  "  IsabeUa,"  or 
of  the  loveliest  English   landscape,  haunted  by  sorrow,  in 
MiUais'   **  Ophelia,'*  ^  should    be    declared  **  puerile."      But, 
strange  though  the  utterance  of  it  be,  there  is  some  weight 
in  the  objection.      It   is  true  that   so  long  as    the    Pre- 
Raphaelites    only   paint    fix)m    nature,    however    carefiilly 
selected    and  grouped,  their    pictures    can    never  have  the 
characters  of  Uie  highest  class   of  compositions.^     But,  cm 
the  other  hand,  the  shallow  and  conventional  arrangements 

^  [For  Holmmn  Hanfs  ''CUudio  and  Isabella/'  exhibited  1863,  see  Modem 
f^hUen,  ToL  ill  ch-  ir.  §5  ;  for  "  Ophelia  "  see  note  in  VoL  XI.  p.  217.] 

*  [Compare  Modem  PahUen,  voL  iii.  ch.  x.  §  21,  where  this  remark  is  referred 
^  and  further  disenssed.] 

xn.  161  L 
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commonly  called  ''  compositions  "  by  the  artists  of  the  present 
day,  are  infinitely  farther  from  great  art  than  the  most 
patient  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  That  work  is,  even 
in  its  humblest  form,  a  secure  foundation,  capable  of  infinite 
superstructure ;  a  reality  of  true  value,  as  fiEu*  as  it  reaches, 
while  the  common  artistical  effects  and  groupings  are  a 
vain  effort  at  superstructure  without  foundation — ^utter  n^;a- 
tion  and  fallacy  from  b^rinning  to  end. 

189.  But  more  than  this,  the  very  faithfulness  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  arises  from  the  redundance  of  their  imagi- 
native power.  Not  only  can  all  the  members  of  the  school 
compose  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  men  who  pretend 
to  look  down  upon  them,  but  I  question  whether  even  the 
greatest  men  of  old  times  possessed  more  exhaustless  inven- 
tion than  either  Millais  or  Rossetti ;  and  it  is  partly  the 
very  ease  with  which  they  invent  which  leads  them  to 
despise  invention.  Men  who  have  no  imagination,  but  have 
learned  merely  to  produce  a  spurious  resemblance  of  its 
results  by  the  recipes  of  composition,  are  apt  to  value  them- 
selves mightily  on  their  concoctive  science;  but  the  man 
whose  mind  a  thousand  living  imaginations  haunt,  every 
hour,  is  apt  to  care  too  little  for  them ;  and  to  long  for  the 
perfect  truth  which  he  finds  is  not  to  be  come  at  so  easily. 
And  though  I  may  perhaps  hesitatingly  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  love  this  truth  of  reality  too  intensely,  yet  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  there  is  7U>  hope  for 
those  who  despise  it,  and  that  the  painter,  whoever  he  be, 
who  despises  the  pictures  already  produced  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  has  himself  no  capacity  of  becoming  a  great 
painter  of  any  kind.  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret  them- 
selves, without  desiring  to  imitate  the  Pre-Raphaelite  work, 
would  have  looked  upon  it  with  deep  respect,  as  John  Bellini 
looked  on  that  of  Albert  Diirer;^  none  but  the  ignorant 
could  be  unconscious  of  its  truth,  and  none  but  the  insin- 
cere regardless  of  it. 

140.   How  far  it  is  possible  for  men  educated  on  the 

1  [Compare  VoL  IX.  p.  436.] 
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severest  Fre-Raf^aelite  principles  to  advance  from  their 
present  style  into  that  of  the  great  schools  of  composition, 
I  do  not  care  to  inquire,  for  at  this  period  such  an  advance 
is  certainly  not  desirable.  Of  great  compositions  we  have 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  it  were  willing  to  take  some  care  of  those  it 
has.  Of  pure  and  manly  truth,  of  stem  statement  of  the 
things  done  and  seen  around  us  daily,  we  have  hitherto  had 
nothing.  And  in  art,  as  in  all  other  things,  besides  the 
literature  of  which  it  speaks,  that  sentence  of  Carlyle  is 
inevitably  and  irreversibly  true : — "  Day  after  day,  looking 
at  the  high  destinies  which  yet  await  literature,  which  litera- 
ture will  ere  long  address  herself  with  more  decisiveness 
than  ever  to  fulfil,  it  grows  clearer  to  us  that  the  proper 
task  of  literature  lies  in  the  domain  of  Belief,  within  which, 
poetic  fiction,  as  it  is  charitably  named,  will  have  to  take  a 
quite  new  figure,  if  allowed  a  settlement  there.  Whereby 
were  it  not  reasonable  to  prophesy  that  this  exceeding  great 
multitude  of  novel  writers  and  such  like,  must,  in  a  new 
generation,  gradually  do  one  of  two  things,  either  retire 
into  nurseries,  and  work  for  children,  minors,  and  semi- 
&tuous  persons  of  both  sexes,  or  else,  what  were  far  better, 
sweep  their  novel  fiEtbric  into  the  dust  cart,  and  betake  them, 
with  such  faculty  as  they  have,  to  understand  and  record 
^oohat  is  true,  of  which  surely  there  is  and  for  ever  will  be 
a  whole  infinitude  imknown  to  us,  of  infinite  importance 
to  us  ?  Poetry  will  more  and  more  come  to  be  understood 
9&  nothing  but  higher  knowledge,  and  the  only  genuine 
Romance  for  grown  persons,  Reality."^ 

141.  As  I  was  copying  this  sentence,  a  pamphlet  was 
put  into  my  hand,  written  by  a  clergyman,  denouncing 
Woe,  woe,  woe  I  to  "exceedingly  young  men  of  stubborn 
instincts,  calling  themselves  Pre-Raphaelites.**  * 

*  Ah,  its  ContiUuium  and  CapacUie*,  etc.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  M.A. 
*^^  phrase  '' exceedingly  young  men  of  stubborn  instincts^"   being  twice 

1  [Diderot,  reprinted  in  MisceilatUes,  toI.  v.  p.  2  of  the  1872  edition.] 
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I  thank  Grod  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  are  young,  and 
that  strength  is  still  with  them,  and  life,  with  all  the  war 
of  it,  still  in  front  of  them.  Yet  Everett  Millais  is  this 
year  of  the  exact  age  at  which  Raphael  painted  the  *^Dis- 
puta,"  his  greatest  work;  Rossetti  and  Hunt  are  both  of 
them  older  still — nor  is  there  one  member  of  the  body  so 
young  as  Giotto,  when  he  was  chosen  from  among  the 
painters  of  Italy  to  decorate  the  Vatican.^  But  Italy,  in 
her  great  period,  knew  her  great  men,  and  did  not  ^^  despise 
thdr  youth.""'  It  is  reserved  for  England  to  insult  the 
strength  of  her  noblest  children — ^to  wither  their  warm  en- 
thusiasm early  into  the  bitterness  of  patient  battle,  and 
leave  to  those  whom  she  should  have  cherished  and  i^ded, 
no  hope  but  in  resolution,  no  reftige  but  in  disdain*  /  / 

142.  Indeed  it  is  woeful,  when  the  young  usu|^  the 
place,  or  despise  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged;  and  among  the 
many  dark  signs  of  these  times,  the  disobedience  and  in* 
solence  of  youth  are  among  the  darkest.  But  with  whom 
is  the  friult?  Youth  never  yet  lost  its  modesty  where  age 
had  not  lost  its  honour ;  nor  did  childhood  ever  refuse  its 
reverence,  except  where  age  had  forgotten  correction.  The 
cry,  **  Go  up,  tiiou  bald  head,"  will  never  be  heard  in  the 
land  which  remembers  the  precept,  "See  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones;*'^  and  although  indeed  youth 
may  become  despicable,  when  its  eager  hope  is  changed  into 
presumption,  and  its  progressive  power  into  arrested  pride, 
there  is  something  more  despicable  still,  in  the  old  age  whidi 
has  learned  neither  judgment  nor  gentleness,  which  is  weak 
without  charity,  and  cold  without  discretion. 

quoted  (carefully  excluding  the  context)  from  my  pamphlet  on  Pre-Baphael- 
itlsm.* 

1  [Mmais  in  1854  was  25 :  Rossetti,  26 ;  and  Hunt,  27.  Giotto  was  22  when  sum- 
moned to  Rome— that  is^  if  Vasari's  date  for  the  {Ndnter's  birth  (1276)  be  correct  ] 

«  [1  Timothy  iv.  12.1 

s  '2  Kings  il  23;  Matthew  xviiL  10.1 

*  [See  below,  p.  355.  Mr.  Younff  cites  the  phrase  at  pp.  11,  13  of  his  pamphlet 
(Bristol,  1854) ;  at  p.  18  he  says  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  that  ''  over  and 
above  its  moral  delinauencies,  of  arrogance,  bigotry,  and  destmctiveness,''  it  ''panders 
to  the  downward  tendency  of  the  age, '  etc.] 
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I 

A  REVIEW  OF  LORD  LINDSAY'S  "SKETCHES 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART" 

{Quarterly  Review^  June  1847) 


[BibUagraphical  ^oto.— Thii  review  first  appeered  in  The  Quarter^  Review 
for  June  1847  (Vol.  81,  pp.  l-67»  wkere  it  was  entitled  ''Lord  lindaay 
on  the  Hutarsf  <^  ChrieUttn  AH") 

The  article  wai  reprinted  in  On  the  Oid  Road:  a  OoOecHm  ^  Jtftt- 
oOmmm  Beea^,  F^mphkte^  e«a»  eic,  publUhed  1SS4^18B$,  By  Jobn 
Rutkin— (1)  in  1885,  when  it  occupied  pp.  19-132  (§§  19-07)  of  volame  L; 
(2)  in  1800  (Moond  edition},  when  it  occopied  pp.  21*135  Q|  16-97)  of 
Tolume  L 

The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  was  introduced  in  the  reprint  of 
1885.  As  it  was  there  consecutive  throughout  the  volume,  the  paragraphs 
are  here  necessarily  re-numbered,  and  the  divisions  are  in  some  cases 
altered.  There  are  no  variations  in  the  text,  other  than  a  fisw  minor  differ- 
ences of  punctuation.] 


"THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART" 

I.  Progressioti  by  Antagonism:  a  Theory^  invohring  Considera" 
Hons  touching  the  Present  Position^  Duties^  and  Destiny  of 
Great  Britain.    By  Lord  Lindsay.    London,  1846. 

a.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art.  By  Lord  Lindsay. 
3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1847. 

1.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
will  become  a  subject  of  more  curious  investigation  in  after 
ages,  than  the  coincident  development  of  the  Critical  faculty, 
and  extinction  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  Our  mechanical 
energies,  vast  though  they  be,  are  not  singular  nor  charac- 
teristic ;  such,  and  so  great,  have  before  been  manifested-^ 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  recorded  of  us  with  wonder  rather 
than  respect,  that  we  pierced  mountains  and  excavated 
valleys,  only  to  emulate  the  activity  of  the  gnat  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  swallow.  Our  discoveries  in  science,  how- 
ever accelerated  or  comprehensive,  are  but  the  necessary 
development  of  the  more  wonderful  reachings  into  vacancy 
of  past  centuries;  and  they  who  struck  the  piles  of  the 
bri^e  of  Chaos  will  arrest  tiie  eyes  of  Futurity  rather  than 
we  builders  of  its  towers  and  gates — ^theirs  the  authority  of 
Li^t,  ours  but  the  ordering  of  courses  to  the  Sim  and  Moon. 
2.  But  the  Negative  character  of  the  age  is  distinctive. 
There  has  not  before  appeared  a  race  like  that  of  civilized 
Europe  at  this  day,  thoughtftdly  unproductive  of  all  art— ^ 
ambitious — industrious — investigative — reflective,  and  incap- 
able. Disdained  by  the  isavage,  or  scattered  by  the  soldier, 
dishonoured  by  the  voluptuary,  or  ^rbidden  by  the  fanatic, 
the  arts  have  not,  till  now,  been  extinguished  by  analysis 
and   paralyzed    by    protection.     Our   lecturers,   learned    in 
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history,  exhibit  the  descents  of  excellence  fix>m  school  to 
school,  and  clear  from  doubt  the  pedigrees  of  powers  which 
they  cannot  re-establish,  and  of  virtues  no  more  to  be  re- 
vived; the  scholar  is  early  acquainted  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Impossible,  and  expresses  in  proper  terms  his 
sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  Titian  and  the  errors  of  Michael 
Angelo:  the  metaphysician  weaves  from  field  to  field  his 
analogies  of  gossamer,  which  shake  and  glitter  friirly  in  the 
sun,  but  must  be  tom  asunder  by  the  first  plough  that 
passes:  geometry  measures  out,  by  line  and  rule,  the  light 
which  is  to  illustrate  heroism,  and  the  shadow  which  should 
veil  distress;  and  anatomy  counts  muscles,  and  systematizes 
motion,  in  the  wrestling  of  Grcnius  with  its  angeL  Nor  is 
ingenuity  wanting — ^nor  patience;  apprehension  was  never 
more  ready,  nor  execution  more  exact — ^yet  nothing  is  of 
us,  or  in  us,  accomplished ; — ^the  treasures  of  our  wealth  and 
will  are  spent  in  vain— our  cares  are  as  clouds  without  water  * 
— our  creations  fruitless  and  perishable;  the  succeeding  Age 
will  trample  "sopra  lor  vanita  che  par  persona,"*  and  point 
wonderingly  back  to  the  strange  colourless  tessera  in  the 
mosaic  of  human  mind 

8.  No  previous  example  can  be  shown,  in  the  career  of 
nations  not  altogether  nomad  or  barbarous,  of  so  total  an 
absence  of  invention, — of  any  material  representation  of  the 
mind's  inward  yearning  and  desire,  seen,  as  soon  as  shaped, 
to  be,  though  imperfect,  in  its  essence  good,  and  worthy  to 
be  rested  in  with  contentment,  and  consisting  self-approval 
— ^the  Sabbath  of  contemplation  which  confesses  and  con- 
firms the  majesty  of  a  style.  All  but  ourselves  have  had 
this  in  measiire ;  the  Imagination  has  stirred  herself  in  pro- 
portion to  the  requirements,  capacity,  and  energy  of  each 
race:  reckless  or  pensive,  soaring  or  frivolous,  still  she  has 

»  [Jude  12.1 

«  [Dante :  Ir^remo,  vi.  33-86  :— 

^*  We,  o'er  the  shmdes  throim  proftrate  by  the  brunt 
Of  the  heavy  tempest  passing,  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  emptiness,  that  substance  seem'd."    (Cary.) 

Ruskin  quotes  the  words  again  in  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iii.  ch«  t.  §  13.] 
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had  life  and  influence;  sometimes  aiming  at  Heaven  with 
Inridc  for  stone  and  slime  for  mortar— anon  bound  down  to 
painting  of  porcelain,  and  carving  of  ivory,  but  always  with 
an  invirard  consciousness  of  power  which  might  indeed  be 
palsied  or  imprisoned,  but  not  in  operation  vain.  Altars 
have  been  rent,  many — ashes  poured  out, — ^hands  withered 
— ^but  iBve  alone  have  worshipped,  and  received  no  answer — 
the  pieces  left  in  order  upon  the  wood,  and  our  names  writ 
in  the  water  that  runs  round  about  the  trench/ 

4.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  enumerate  the  many 
dreumstances  which  are  herein  against  us,  necessarily,  and 
exclusive   of  all   that   wisdom   might  avoid,  or   resolution 
vanquish.    First,  the  weight  of  mere  numbers,  among  whom 
ease    of    communication  rather  renders  opposition  of  judg- 
ment fatal,  than  agreement  probable ;  looking  from  England 
to  Attica,  or  from  Grcrmany  to  Tuscany,  we  may  remember 
to  what  good  purpose  it  was  said  that  the  magnetism  of 
iron  was  found  not  in  bars,  but  in  needles.     Together  with 
this    adversity  of  number   comes    the   likelihood   of  many 
among   the  more   available  intellects  being  held  back  and 
belated  m  the  crowd,  or  else  prematurely  out-wearied;  for 
it  now  needs  both  curious  fortune  and  vigorous  eflFort  to 
give  to  any,  even  the  greatest,  such  early  positions  of  emi- 
nence and  audience  as  may  feed  their  force  with  advantage ; 
so  that  men  spend  their  strength  in  opening  circles,  and 
crying  for  place,  and  only  come  to  speech  of  us  with  broken 
voices   and  shortened  time.*    Then  foUows  the  diminution 

>  ^ee  1  Kings  xviii.  38.] 

'  [The  view  here  expressed  that  small  states  and  city  oommunities  are  more 
&vourable  than  large  states  to  the  production  of  genius  was  expounded  by  Ruskin, 
with  some  limitations^  in  a  letter  to  his  father  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  this 
review : — 

'^Bavkko,  Sunday,  24th  Aug.  [1845]. — .  .  .  Sismondi  most  truly  says 
that  in  Florence,  where  every  citusen  of  common  respectability,  down  to 
the  lowest  tradesman,  had  the  chance,  the  probable  chance,  t>f  becoming  one 
of  the  twelve  Anziani,  of  supreme  authority,  the  struggle  to  obtain  this 
position,  to  make  themselves  (it  for  it,  and  the  faculties  developed  in  the 
possession  of  it,  gave  to  the  whole  nation  such  force  of  character  for  a  time 
as  no  other  exhibited.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  morbid  excitement,  and 
one  essentially  involving  the  necessity  of  following  reaction  and  degrada- 
tion. Such  a  government  cannot  subsist,  it  can  have  no  settled  principles ; 
it  is  an  admirable  school  for  the  people,  but  a  miserable  instrument  in  its 
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of  importance  in  peculiar  places  and  public  edifices,  as  they 
engage  national  affection  or  vanity;  no  single  city  can  no^w 
take  such  queenly  lead  as  that  the  pride  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  shall  be  involved  in  adorning  her ;  the  buildings 
of  London  or  Munich  are  not  charged  with  the  fidness  of 
the  national  heart  as  were  the  domes  of  Pisa  and  Florence : 
— ^their  credit  or  shame  is  metropolitan,  not  acropolitan  ; 
central  at  the  best,  not  dominant;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  modes  in  which  the  cessation  of  superstition,  so  far 
as  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  of  evil  consequence  to  art, 
that  the  observance  of  local  sanctities  being  abolished,  meaz^ 
ness  and  mistake  are  anywhere  allowed  of,  and  the  thoughts 
and  wealth  which  were  devoted  and  expended  to  good  pur- 
pose in  one  place,  are  now  distracted  and  scattered  to  utter 
unavailableness. 

5.  In  proportion  to  the  increasing  spirituality  of  religion, 
the  conception  of  worthiness  in  material  offering  ceases,  and 
with  it  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  evidence  of  votive  labour ;  ^ 
machine-work*  is  substituted  for  hand-work,  as  if  the  value 
of  ornament  consisted  in  the  mere  multiplication  of  agree- 
able forms,  instead  of  in  the  evidence  of  human  care  and 

own  proper  function.  Besides^  even  in  the  former  end  it  mast  fiiil,  more 
or  leiB^  according  to  the  scale  of  the  nation ;  in  a  city  divided  into  twenty 
companies  it  works  well,  but  it  is  absurd  altogether  in  a  kingdom  divided 
into  twenty  provinces.  Independent  cities  have  some  reason  in  being  re- 
publican, but  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  continual  jealousies,  wars,  and 
seditions.  Peace  can  only  be  secured  by  fixed  positions  of  all  ranks,  and 
settled  government  of  the  whole.  I  want  to  study  the  English  people 
under  iSizabeth,  for  the  development  of  intellect  was  then  great  under 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  King-love  of  Shakespeare  is  very  glorious ; 
but  with  that  exception  there  is  nothing  that  the  world  has  ever  shown 
that  can  stand — intellectually— beside  the  power  of  mind  thrown  out  by 
the  fighting,  fiaJling,  insane  republicanism  of  Florence — in  Giotto,  Orcagna 
and  Dante,  its  first-fruits,  with  all  the  clusters  of  the  mighty  ones,  their 
satellites,  without  reckoning  the  impulse  given  to  the  national  mind  going 
on  in  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi  and  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandajo,  and 
gathering  all  into  one  great  flash  to  expire  under  the  Medicis  in  Michael 
Angelo — nothing  can  be  set  beside  this,  I  say,  except  the  parallel  repub- 
licanism of  fighting  and  fidling  Athens,  giving  us  iEschylus  and  Phidias 
and  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides."] 

The  reference  is  to  Sismondi's  HUtoire  des  lUfmbUquet  ItaHennei  du  Moyen  Age; 

the  Anziani  were  the  twelve  elders,  who  replaced  the  former  consuls.] 

1  [These  were  conceptions  which  Ruskin  sought  to  rekindle  in  the  Seven  Lampe, 

ch.  L  (''The  Lamp  of  Sacrifice").] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  numerous  references  to  this   subject,  see  General  Index,  #. 

''Machinery."] 
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thought  and  love  about  the  separate  stones;  and — machine^ 
work  once  tolerated — ^the  eye  itself  soon  loses  its  saise  of 
this   very  evidence,  and  no  more   perceives  the   difference 
between  the  blind  accuracy  of  the  engine,  and  the  bright^ 
strange   play  of  the  living  stroke — a  difference  as  great  as 
between  the  form  of  a  stone  pillar  and  a  springing  fountain. 
And  on  this  blindness  follow  all  errors  and  abuses — hollow- 
ness   and  slightness  of  frame-work,  speciousness  of  surface 
ornament,  concealed  structure,  imitated  materials,  and  types 
of  form  borrowed  from  things  noble  for  things  base;  and 
all  these  abuses  must  be  resisted  with  the  more  caution, 
and   less  success,  because  in  many  ways  they  are  signs  or 
consequences  of  improvement,  and  are  associated  both  with 
purer  forms  of  religious  feeling  and  with  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  refinements  and  comforts ;  and  especially  because  we 
are  critically  aware  of  all  our  deficiencies,  too  cognizant  of 
all  that  is  greatest  to  pass  willingly  and  humbly  through  the 
stages  that  rise  to  it,  and  oppressed  in  every  honest  effbrt 
by  the  bitter  sense  of  inferiority.     In  evay  previous  de- 
velopment the  power  has  been  in  advance  of  the  conscious- 
ness, the  resources  more  abundant  than  the  knowledge — ^the 
energy  irresistible,  the  discipline  imperfect.     The  light  that 
led  was  narrow  and  dim — streakings  of  dawn — ^but  it  foU 
with   kindly  goitleness   on   eyes   newly  awakened   out   of 
sleep.     But  we  are  now  aroused  suddenly  in  the  light  of  an 
intolerable  day  —  our  limbs  fall  under  the  sun-stn^e  —  we 
ate  walled  in  by  the  great  buildings  of  elder  times,  and 
thdr  fierce  revarberation  Mis  upon  us  without  pause,  in 
our  feverish  and  oppressive  consciousness  of  captivity;  we 
we  laid  bedridden  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  all  our  hope 
must  rest  in  acceptance  of  the  "such  as  I  have,"  of  the 
passers  by.^ 

6.  The  frequent  and  firm,  yet  modest  expression  of  this 
hope,  gives  peculiar  value  to  Lord  Lindsay's  book  on  Chris- 
tian Art;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  grasp  of  antiquity  so 
comprehensive,   and  a  regard  for   it   so    affectionate,   have 

»  [AcU  iu.  6.] 
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consisted  with  aught  T)ut  gloomy  foreboding  with  respect  to 
our  own  times.    As  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Art, 
his  work  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  England.     His  research  has  been  unwearied ;  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  best  results  of  German  investiga- 
tion— ^his  own  acuteness  of  discernment  in  cases  of  approxi- 
mating or  derivative  style  is  considerable — ^and  he  has  set 
before  the  English  reader  an  outline  of  the  relations  of  the 
primitive  schools  of  Sacred  art  which  we  think  so  thoroughly 
verified  in  all  its  more  important  ramifications,  that,  with 
whatever  richness  of  detail  the  labour  of  succeeding  writers 
may  illustrate  them,  the  leading  lines  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
chart  will  always  henceforth  be  followed.    The  feeling  which 
pervades  the  whole  book  is  chastened,  serious,  and  full  of 
reverence  for  the  strength  ordained  out  of  the  lips  of  infemt 
Art — accepting   on   its  own   terms   its   simplest   teaching, 
sympathizing  with  all  kindness  in  its  unreasoning  faith;  the 
writer  evidently  looking  back  with  most  joy  and  thankfid- 
ness  to  hours  passed  in  gazing  upon  the  faded  and  fiEunt 
touches  of  feeble  hands,  and  listening  through  the  stillness 
of  iminvaded  cloisters  for  fall  of  voices  now  almost  spent; 
yet  he  is  never  contracted  into  the  bigot,  nor  inflamed  into 
the  enthusiast;  he  never  loses  his  memory  of  the  outside 
world,  never  quits  nor  compromises  his  severe  and  reflective 
Protestantism,  never  gives  ground  of  offence  by  despite  or 
forgetfiilness  of  any  order  of  merit  or  period  of  effort     And 
the  tone  of  his  address  to  our  present  schools  is  therefore 
neither  scornful  nor  peremptory;  his  hope,  consisting  with 
fidl  apprehension  of  all  that  we  have  lost,  is  based  on  a 
strict  and  stem  estimate  of  our  power,  position,  and  re- 
source, compelling  the  assent  even  of  the  least  sanguine  to 
his  expectancy  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  world  of  Spiritual 
Beauty,  of  which  whosoever 

^'will  dedicate  hit  talents,  as  the  bondsman  of  love,  to  his  Redeemer's 
glory  and  the  good  of  mankind^  may  become  the  priest  and  interpreter, 
by  adopting  in  the  first  instance,  and  re-issuing  with  that  outward  investi- 
ture which  the  assiduous  study  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  either  in  Grecian 
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■eolptmre,  or  the  later  but  less  spiritual  schools  of  painting,  has  enabled  him 
to  supply^  such  of  its  bright  ideas  as  he  finds  imprison^  in  the  early  and 
imperfect  efforts  of  art — and  secondly,  by  exploring  further  on  his  own 
account  in  the  untrodden  realms  of  feeling  that  lie  before  him,  and  calling 
into  palpable  existence  visions  as  bright,  as  pure,  and  as  immortal  as  those 
that  have  already,  in  the  golden  days  of  Raphael  and  Perugino,  obeyed  their 
creative  mandate.  Live ! "  (Vol.  iU.  p.  422).^ 

7.    But  while  we  thus  defer  to  the  discrimination,  re- 
spect the  feeling,  and  join  in  the  hope  of  the  author,  we 
earnestly  deprecate  the   frequent   assertion,  as  we  entirely 
deny  the  accuracy  or  propriety,  of  the  metaphysical  analo- 
gies, in  accordance  with  which  his  work  has  imhappily  been 
arranged.^      Though  these  had   been   as  carefully,  as  they 
are  crudely,  considered,  it  had  still  been  no  light  error  of 
judgment  to  thrust  them  with  dogmatism  so  abrupt  into 
the  forefront  of  a  work  whose  purpose  is  assuredly  as  much 
to  i^in  to  the  truth  as  to  demonstrate  it.     The  writo*  has 
apparently  forgotten  that  of  the  moi  to  whom  he  must 
primarily  look  for  the  working  out  of  his  anticipations,  the 
most  part  are  of  limited  knowledge  and  inveterate  habit, 
men  dexterous  in  practice,  idle  in  thought;  many  of  them 
compelled  by  ill-ordered  patronage  into  directions  of  exer- 
tion  at  variance  with  their  own  best  impulses,  and  regard- 
ing their  art  only  as  a  means  of  life ;  all  of  them  conscious 
of  practical  difficulties  which  the  critic  is  too  apt  to  under- 
estimate, and  probably  remembering  disappointments  of  early 
effort  rude  enough  to  chill  the  most  earnest  heart      The 
shallow  amateurship  of  the  circle  of  their  patrons  early  dis- 
gusts them  with  theories;   they  shrink   back  to  the  hard 
teaching  of  their  own  industry,  and  would  rather  read  the 
book  which    facilitated  their    methods    than    the  one  that 
rationalized  their  aims.      Noble   exceptions  there  are,  and 
more  than  might  be  deemed;  but  the  labour  spent  in  con- 
test with   executive  difficulties   renders    even  these   better 
men  unapt  receivers  of  a  system  which  looks  with  little 

^  [Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  quotationt  from  Lord  Lindsay  are  alwajrs 
from  the  SkeUkei  of  the  Hutory  qfCkrUtUm  AH.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Lord  Lindsay's  metaphysical  system,  see  SUm^  <^ 
Veiiiee,  toL  L  (VoL  IX.  p.  eT).] 
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respect  on  such  achievement,  and  shrewd  discemers  of  the 
parts  of  such  system  which  have   been   feebly  rooted,    or 
fancifully  reared.      Their    attention   should   have   been    at- 
tracted both  by  clearness   and  kindness  of  promise;  their 
impatience  prevented  by  close  reasoning  and  severe  proof  of 
every  statement  which  might  seem  transcendental.     Alto- 
gether void  of  such   consideration  or  care,   Lord  Lindsay 
never  even  so  much  as  states  the  meaning  or  purpose    a£ 
his  appeal,  but,  clasping  his  hands  desperately  over  his  head, 
disappears  on  the  instant  in  an  abyss  of  curious  and  un- 
supported assertions  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature : 
reappearing  only,  like  a  breathless  diver,  in  the  third  pa^, 
to  deprecate  the  surprise  of  the  reader  whom  he  has  never 
addressed,  at  a  conviction  which  he  has  never  stated ;  and 
again  vanishing  ere  we  can  well  look  him  in  the  fiEtce,  among 
the  frankincensed  clouds  of  Christian  mythology :  filling  the 
greater  part  of  his  first  volume  with  a  rdsutn^  of  its  sym- 
bols and  traditions,  yet  never  vouchsafing  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  assembled,  or  the  amount 
of  credence  with  which  he  would  have  them  regarded ;  and 
so  proceeds  to  the  historical  portion  of  the  book,  leaving 
the  whole  theory  which  is  its  key  to  be  painfully  gathered 
£rom  scattered  passages,  and  in  great  part  firom  the  mere  form 
of  enumeration   adopted    in   the   preliminary  chart  of  the 
schools;  and  giving  as  yet  account  only  of  that  period  to 
which  the  mere  artist  looks  with  least  interest — while  the 
work,  even  when  completed,  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
single  pinnacle  of  the  historical  edifice  whose  ground-plan  is 
laid  in  the  preceding  essay,  "Progression  by  Antagonism**: 
— a  plan,  by  the  author's  confession,  "too  extensive  for  his 
own,  or  any   single   hand   to    execute,'**  yet   without  the 
understanding  of  whose  main  relations  it  is  impossible  to 
receive  the  intended  teaching  of  the  completed  portion. 

8.    It   is  generally  easier   to   plan  what  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  others  than  to  execute  what  is  within  our  own; 

^  ['*  Advertisement "  to  ProgreMum  hy  ArUaganUmy  p.  ▼.  m*] 
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and  it  had  been  well  if  the  range  of  this  introductory  essay 
had  been  something  less  extensive,  and  its  reasoning  more 
carefiiL  Its  search  after  truth  is  honest  and  impetuous,  and 
its  results  would  have  appeared  as  interesting  as  they  are 
indeed  valuable,  had  they  but  been  arranged  with  ordinary 
perspicuity,  and  represented  in  simple  terms.  But  the 
writer's  evil  genius  pursues  him;  the  demand  for  exertion 
of  thought  is  remorseless,  and  continuous  throughout,  and 
the  statements  of  theoretical  principle  as  short,  scattered, 
and  obscure,  as  they  are  bold.  We  question  whether  many 
readers  may  not  be  utterly  appalled  by  the  aspect  of  an 
••Analysis  of  Human  Nature" — ^the  first  task  proposed  to 
them  by  our  intellectual  Eurystheus — ^to  be  accomplished  in 
the  space  of  six  semi-pages,^  followed  in  the  seventh  by  the 
••Development  of  the  Individual  Man,"  and  applied  in  the 
ei^th  to  a  "  General  Classification  of  Individuals " :  and  we 
infinitely  marvel  that  our  author  should  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  support  or  explain  a  division  of  the  mental 
attributes  on  which  the  treatment  of  his  entire  subject 
afterwards  depends,  and  whose  terms  are  repeated  in  every 
following  page  to  the  very  dazzling  of  eye  and  deadening 
of  ear  (a  division,  we  regret  to  say,  as  illogical  as  it  is 
purposeless),  otherwise  than  by  a  laconic  reference  to  the 
assumptions  of  Phrenology. 


"  The  Individual  Man^  or  Man  considered  by  himself  as  an  unit  in  < 
tion,  is  compounded  of  three  distinct  primary  elements. 

1.  Sense,  or  the  animal  frame,  with  its  passions  or  affections. 
%  Mind  or  Intellect; — of  which  the  distinguishing  faculties — ^rarely,  if 
ever,  equally  balanced,  and  by   their  respective  predominance 
determinative  of  his    whole  character,   conduct,  and    views  of 
Kfe — are, 

i.  Imagination,  the  discemer  of  Beauty, — 
ii.  Reason,  the  discemer  of  Truth, — 
the  former  animating  and  informing  the  world  of  Sense  or 
Matter,  the  latter  finding  her  proper  home  in  the  world  of 
abstract  or  immaterial  existences  —  the  former  receiving  the 
impress  of  things  Objectively,  or  ab  extemo,  the  latter  impress- 
ing its  own   ideas   on    them   Subjectively,   or   ab   iniemo  —  the 

^  [Semi-pages,  apparently  because  there  are  footnotes  which  occupy  half  the  text 
hi  these  pages  (1-8)  of  Progre9iUin  by  Antagamtm,'] 

XII.  M 
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former  a  feminine  or  ptadve,  the  latter  a  nuweoline  or  active 
principle ;  and 

iiL  Spirit — ^the  Moral  or  Immortal  principle,  ruling  throngli 
the  Will,  and  breathed  into  Man  by  the  Breath  of  God."—Pro^ 
grestum  bjf  Antagomsm,  pp.  fi,  3. 

9.  On  what  authority  does  the  writer  assume  that  the 
moral  is  alone  the  Immortal  principle — or  the  only  part  of 
the  human  nature  bestowed  by  the  breath  of  God?  Are 
imagination,  then,  and  reason  perishable?  Is  the  Body  it- 
self? Are  not  all  alike  immortal ;  and  when  distinction  is 
to  be  made  among  them,  is  not  the  first  great  division  be- 
tween their  active  and  passive  immortaUty,  between  the 
supported  body  and  supporting  spirit;  that  spirit  itself 
afterwards  rather  conveniently  to  be  considered  as  either 
exercising  intellectual  function,  or  receiving  moral  influence, 
and,  both  in  power  and  passiveness,  deriving  its  energy  and 
sensibility  alike  from  the  sustaining  breath  of  Gkxi — ^than 
actually  divided  into  intellectual  and  moral  parts?  For  if 
the  distinction  between  us  and  the  brute  be  the  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  living  soul  by  that  breath  conferred,  it  is 
assuredly  to  be  found  as  much  in  the  imagination  as  in  the 
moral  principle.  There  is  but  one  of  the  moral  sentiments 
enumerated  by  Lord  Lindsay,  the  sign  of  which  is  absent 
in  the  animal  creation : — ^the  eniuneration  is  a  bald  one,  but 
let  it  serve  the  turn — "  Self-esteem  and  love  of  Approba- 
tion,** eminent  in  horse  and  dog;  "Firmness,"  not  wanting 
either  to  ant  or  elephant;  "Veneration,"  distinct  as  fSar  as 
the  superiority  of  man  can  by  brutal  intellect  be  compre- 
hended ;  "  Hope,"  developed  as  £eu:  as  its  objects  can  be 
made  visible;  and  "Benevolence,"  or  Love^  the  highest 
of  all,  the  most  assured  of  all — ^together  with  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  opposite  feeling,  rage,  jealousy,  habitual  malice, 
even  love  of  mischief  and  comprehension  of  jest : — ^the  one 
only  moral  sentiment  wanting  being  that  of  responsibility 
to  an  Invisible  being,  or  conscientiousness.  But  where, 
among  brutes,  shall  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Imagi- 
native faculty,  or  of  that  discernment  of  beauty  which  our 
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author  most  inaccurately  confoimds  with  it,  or  of  the  disci- 
pline of  memory,  grasping  this  or  that  circumstance  at  will, 
or  of  the  still  nobler  foresight  of,  and  respect  towards,  things 
future,  except  only  instinctive  and  compelled. 

10.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  in  intellect  added  to  the 
bodily  sense,  nor  in  moral  sentiment  superadded  to  the  in- 
tellect, that  the  essential  difference  between  brute  and  man 
consists :  but  in  the  elevation  of  all  three  to  that  point 
at  which  each  becomes  capable  of  communion  with  the 
Deity,  and  worthy  therefore  of  eternal  life ; — ^the  body  more 
universal  as  an  instrument — ^more  exquisite  in  its  sense — 
this  last  character  carried  out  in  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  per- 
ception of  Beauty,  in  form,  sound,  and  colour — ^and  herein 
distinctively  raised  above  the  brutal  sense;  intellect,  as  we 
have  said,  peculiarly  separating  and  vast;  the  moral  senti- 
ments like  in  essence,  but  boundlessly  expanded,  as  attached 
to  an  infinite  object,  and  labouring  in  an  infinite  field :  each 
part  mortal  in  its  shortcoming,  immortal  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  perfection  and  purpose;  the  opposition  which 
we  at  first  broadly  expressed  as  between  body  and  spirit, 
being  more  strictly  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  entire  creature — body  natural,  sown  in  death, 
body  spiritual,  raised  in  incorruption :  Intellect  natural, 
leading  to  scepticism;  intellect  spiritual,  expanding  into 
faith :  Passion  natural,  suffered  from  things  spiritual ;  passion 
^iritual,  centred  on  things  unseen:  and  the  strife  or  an- 
tagonism which  is  throughout  the  subject  of  Lord  Lindsajr's 
proof,  is  not,  as  he  has  stated  it,  between  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  sensual  elements,  but  between  the  upward  and 
downward  tendencies  of  all  three  —  between  the  spirit  of 
Man  which  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Beast  which 
goeth  downward.^ 

11.  We  should  not  have  been  thus  strict  in  our  exami- 
luttion  of  these  preliminary  statements,  if  the  question  had 
been  one  of  terms  merely,  or  if  the  inaccuracy  of  thought 

,    ^  (The  Bible  references  here  end  in  preceding  lines  are— 1  Corinthiens  zv.  42 ; 
Hebrews  xL  1 ;  Eceledastee  UL  21.] 
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had  been  confined  to  the  Essay  on  Antagonism.    If  upon 
recdiving  a  writer's  terms  of  argmnent  in  the  s^ise — ^hofir- 
ever  imusual  or  mistaken — ^which   he  chooses  they  should 
bear,  we  may  without  further  error  follow  his    course    of 
thought,  it  is  as  unkind  as  unprofitable  to  lose  the  use  of 
his  result  in  quarrel  with  its  algebraic  expressicm;  and   if 
the  reader  will  understand  by  Lord  Lindsay's  general  term 
'*  Spirit "  the  suscq>tibility  of  right  moral  emotion,  and   the 
oiture  subjection  of  the  Will  to  Reason;  and  receive   his 
term  *' Sense"  as  not  including  the  perception  of  Beauty 
either  in  sight  or  sound,  but  expressive  of  animal  sensation 
only,  he  may  follow  without  embarrassment  to  its   dose, 
his  magnificently  comprehensive  statement  of  the  forms   (^ 
probation  which  the  heart  and  fieu^ulties  of  man  have  under- 
gone firom  the  beginning  of  time.     But  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  the  theory  is  to  be  applied,  in  all  its  pseudo-organiza- 
tion, to  the  separate  departments  of  a  particular  art,  and 
analogies  the  most   subUe  and  speculative  traced  between 
the  mental  character  and  artistical  choice  or  attainment  of 
different  races  of  men.     Such  analogies  are  always  treacher- 
ous, for  the  amount  of  expression  of  individual  mind  which 
Art  can  convey  is  dependent  on  so  many  collateral  circum- 
stances, that  it  even  militates  against  the  truth  of  any  par- 
ticular system  of  interpretation  that  it  should  seem  at  first 
generally  applicable,  or  its  results  consistent.    The  passages 
in  which   such   interpretation  has   been   attempted  in   the 
work  befcNre  us,  are  too    graceful  to  be  regretted,  nor  is 
their  brilliant   suggestiveness   otherwise   than   plea^ng  and 
profitable  too,  so  long  as  it  is  received  on  its  own  grounds 
merely,  and  affects  not  with  its  imcertainty  the  very  matter 
of  its  foundation.     But  all  oscillation  is  conmiunicable,  and 
Lord  Lindsay  is  much  to  be  blamed  for  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  determination  of 
his  research  and  the  activity  of  his  fancy  —  between  the 
authority  of  his  interpretation  and  the  aptness  of  his  meta- 
phor.     He  who  would  assert  the  true  meaning  of  a  sym- 
bolical art,  in  an  age  of  strict  inquiry  and  tardy  imagination. 
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ouffht   rather  to  surrender  something  of  the  ftdness  which 
his  oivn  faith  perceives,  than  expose  the  fabric  of  his  vision, 
too    finely  woven,  to  the  hard  handling  of  the  materialist; 
and  i^e  sincerely  regret  that  discredit  is  likely  to  accrue  to 
portions  of  our   author's  well-grounded  statement  of  real 
significances,  once  of  all  men  understood,  because  these  are 
rashly  blended  with  his  own  accidental  perceptions  of  dis- 
putable   analogy.      He    perpetually  associates    the    present 
imaginative  influence  of  Art  with  its  ancient  hierogl}rphical 
teaching,  and  mingles  fancies  fit  only  for  the  framework  of 
a  sonnet,  with  the  deciphered  evidence  which  is  to  establish 
a   serious  point  of  history ;  and  this  the  more  frequently 
and  grossly,  in  the  endeavour  to  force  every  branch  of  his 
subject  into  illustration  of  the  false  division  of  the  mental 
attributes  which  we  have  pointed  out, 

12.    His  theory  is  first  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"  Mmn  iff  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  progressive  being;^  and  with 
many  periods  of  inaction  and  retrogression,  has  still  held,  upon  the  whole, 
A  steady  course  towards  the  great  end  of  his  existence,  the  re-union  and 
re-harmonising  of  the  three  elements  of  his  being,  dislocated  by  the  Fall, 
in  the  service  of  his  God.    Each  of  these  three  elements.  Sense,  Intellect, 
and  Spirit,  has  had  its  distinct  development  at  three  distant  intervals,  and 
in  the  personality  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  human  family.    The 
race  of  Ham,  giants  in  prowess  if  not  in  stature,  cleared  the  earth  of  primeval 
forests   and  monsters,  built  cities,  established  vast  empires,  invented  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  gave  the  fullest  expansion  to  the  animal  energies. 
After  them,  the  Greeks,  the  elder  line  of  Japhet,  developed  the  intelle^ual 
fiiculties.  Imagination  and  Reason,  more  esped^y  the  former,  always  the 
earlier   to  bud  and  blossom;  poetry  and  fiction,  history,  philosophy,  and 
acience,  alike  look  back  to  Greece  as  their  birUiplace;  on  the  one  hand 
they  put  a  soul  into  Sense,  peopling  the  world  witn  their  gay  mythology — 
on  the  other  they  bequeathed  to  us,  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tiie  mighty 
patriarchs  of  human  wisdom,  the  Darius  and  the  Alexander  of  the  two  grand 
armies  of  thinking  men  whose  antagonism  has  ever  since  divided  the  battle- 
Md  of  the  human  intellect : — While,  lastly,  the  race  of  Shem,  the  Jews,  and 
the  nations  of  Christendom,  their  locum  tenentes  as  the  Sfuritual  Israel,  hav^ 
by  God's  blessing,  been  elevated  in  Spirit  to  as  near  and  intimate  communion 
with  Deity  as  is  possible  in  this  stage  of  being.     Now  the  peculiar  interest 
*nd  dignity  of  Art  consists  in  her  exact  correspondence  in  her  three  depart- 
ments with  these  three  periods  of  development,  and  in  the  illustration  she 
thus  aflbrds — ^more  closely  and  markedly  even  than  literature — to  the  all- 
important  truth  that  men  stand  or  fall  according  as  they  look  up  to  the 
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Ideal  or  not.  For  example,  the  Architecture  of  Egypt,  her  pTnunids  and 
temples,  cumbrous  and  inelegant,  but  imposing  from  their  vastness  and  their 
gloom,  express  the  ideal  of  Sense  or  Matter— elevated  and  purified  indeed, 
and  nearly  i^proaching  the  Intellectual,  but  Material  still;  we  think  of 
them  as  of  natural  scenery,  in  association  with  cares  or  mountains,  cft  mat 
periods  of  time ;  their  Toice  is  as  the  voice  of  the  sea,  or  as  that  of  "  many 
peoples,"  shouting  in  unison : — But  the  Sculpture  of  Greece  is  the  voice  of 
Intellect  and  Thought,  communing  with  itself  in  solitude,  feeding  on  beauty 
and  yearning  after  truth : — ^While  the  Painting  of  Christendom — (and  we 
must  remember  that  the  glories  of  Christianity,  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
term,  are  yet  to  come) — ^is  that  of  an  immortal  Spirit,  conversing  with  its 
God.  And  as  if  to  mark  more  forcibly  the  fact  of  continuous  progress 
towards  perfection,  it  is  observable  that  although  each  of  the  three  arts 
peculiarly  reflects  and  characterises  one  of  the  three  epochs,  each  art  of 
later  growth  has  been  preceded  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  by  an 
antec^ent  correspondent  development  of  its  elder  sister  or  sisters-— Sculp- 
ture, in  Greece,  by  that  of  Architecture — Painting,  in  Europe,  by  that  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.  If  Sculpture  and  Painting  stand  by  the  side 
of  Architecture  in  E^rpt,  if  Painting  by  that  of  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture in  Greece,  it  is  as  vounger  sisters,  girlish  and  unformed.  In  Europe 
alone  are  the  three  found  linked  together,  in  equal  stature  and  perfection." 
— Vol.  i  pp.  xii-xiv. 

18.  The  reader  must,  we  think,  at  once  perceive  the 
bold  fallacy  of  this  forced  analogy — the  comparison  of  the 
architecture  of  one  nation  with  the  sculpture  of  another, 
and  the  painting  of  a  third,  and  the  assumption  as  a  proof 
of  difference  in  moral  character,  of  changes  necessarily 
wrought,  always  in  the  same  order,  by  the  advance  of  mere 
mechanical  experience.  Architecture  must  precede  sculp- 
ture, not  because  sense  precedes  intellect,  but  because  men 
must  build  houses  before  they  adorn  chambers,  and  raise 
shrines  before  they  inaugurate  idols ;  and  sculpture  must  pre- 
cede painting,  because  men  must  learn  forms  in  the  solid 
before  they  can  project  them  on  a  flat  surface,  and  must 
learn  to  conceive  designs  in  light  and  shade  before  they  can 
conceive  them  in  colour,  and  must  learn  to  treat  subjects 
under  positive  colour  and  in  narrow  groups,  before  they  can 
treat  them  under  atmospheric  effect  and  in  receding  masses, 
and  all  these  are  mere  necessities  of  practice,  and  have  no 
more  connexion  with  any  divisions  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  equally  paramount  necessities  that  men  must  gather 
stones  before  they  build  walls,  or  grind  com  before  they 
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bake  bread.  And  that  each  following  nation  should  take 
up  either  the  same  art  at  an  advanced  stage,  or  an  art 
altogether  more  difficult,  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  its  subsequent  elevation  and  civilization.  What* 
ever  nation  had  succeeded  £g3rpt  in  power  and  knowledge^ 
after  having  had  communication  with  her,  must  necessarily 
have  taken  up  art  at  the  point  where  Egypt  left  it — ^in  its 
turn  delivering  the  gathered  globe  of  heavenly  snow  to  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  nation  next  at  hand,  with  an  ex- 
hausted *^  k  vous  le  d^  1 "  ^  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  useful 
or  true  estimate  of  the  respective  rank  of  each  people  in  the 
scale  of  mind,  the  architecture  of  each  must  be  compared 
with  the  architecture  of  the  other — sculpture  with  sculpture 
— ^line  with  line;  and  to  have  done  this  broadly  and  with  a 
surface  glance,  would  have  set  our  author's  theory  on  firmer 
foundation,  to  outward  aspect,  than  it  now  rests  upon.  Had 
he  compared  the  accumulation  of  the  pyramid  with  the 
proportion  of  the  peristyle,  and  then  with  the  aspiration 
of  the  spire;  had  he  set  the  colossal  horror  of  the  Sphinx 
beside  the  Phidian  Minerva,  and  this  beside  the  Piet^  of 
M.  Angelo;^  had  he  led  us  from  beneath  the  iridescent 
capitals  of  Denderah,  by  the  contested  line  of  Apelles,'  to 
the  hues  and  the  heaven  of  Perugino  or  Bellini,  we  might 
have  been  tempted  to  assoilzie^  from  all  staying  of  ques« 
tion  or  stroke  of  partizan  the  invulnerable  aspect  of  his 
ghostly  theory ;  but,  if,  with  even  partial  regard  to  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  physically  limited  the  attainments 
of  each  race,  we  follow  their  individual  career,  we  shall  find 
the  points  of  superiority  less  salient  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween heart  and  hand  more  embarrassed. 

'  TA  pbrase  from  the  pMsing  of  the  dice :  ^'  It's  you  to  play."  Roekin  probably 
took  It  firom  Moliere  (Muanthr<^,  v.  4).] 

'  [In  Modem  Painters,  voL  li.^  Ruskin  notices  with  admiration  both  the  Fieik  at 
Genoa  (VoL  IV.  pp.  138,  285  n.)  and  that  at  Florence  (ilM,,  n.  281).! 

'  [A  reference  to  the  story  of  the  contest  between  Apelles  and  Protacenee— the 
rival  painters  alternately  showingtheir  skill  by  the  drawing  of  a  line  of  excessive 
finMiess  (Pliny,  xzxr.  86,  §  11).  The  Temple  of  Hathor  at  Mndera  (the  Tentyra  of 
the  Greeks)  is  amonff  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  Egyptian  ardiitectare.1 

«  r^To  assoilzie,  Scottish  form  of  '^assoil":  and  in  Scots  law  still  ihe  proper 
term  for  aoqnittal,  or  jadgment  for  the  defendant] 
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14.  Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood: — ^the  great  gulf 
between  Christian  and  Pagan  art  we  cannot  bridge — nor  do 
we  wish  to  weaken  one  single  sentence  wha:ein  its  breadth 
or  depth  is  asserted  by  our  author.^  The  separati<»i  is  not 
gradual,  but  instant  and  final — ^the  difference  not  of  degree, 
but  of  condition;  it  is  the  difference  between  the  dead 
vapours  rising  from  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  same  vapours 
touched  by  a  torch.  But  we  would  brace  the  weakness 
which  Lord  Lindsay  has  admitted,  in  his  own  assertion  of 
this  great  inflaming  instant,  by  confusing  its  fire  with  the 
mere  phosphorescence .  of  the  nuursh,  and  explaining,  as  a 
successive  development  of  the  several  himian  fftcultiest  what 
was  indeed  the  bearing  of  them  all  at  once  over  a  thresh- 
old strewed  with  the  fragments  of  their  idols,  into  the 
temple  of  the  One  GkxL 

We  shall  therefore,  as  fully  as  our  space  admits,  ex* 
amine  the  applicatiim  of  our  author's  theory  to  Arehitec* 
ture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  successi%^dy,  setting  before 
the  reader  some  of  the  more  interesting  passages  which 
respect  each  art,  while  we  at  the  same  time  mark  with 
what  degree  of  caution  theu-  conclusions  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  be  received 

15.  Accepting  Lord  Lindsay's  first  reference  to  Egypt, 
let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  physical  accidents  which  in* 
fluenced  its  tjrpes  of  architecture.  The  first  of  these  is 
evidently  the  capability  of  carriage  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
over  perfectly  level  land.  It  was  possible  to  roll  to  their 
destination  along  that  uninterrupted  j^n,  blocks  which 
could  neither  by  the  Gredc  have  been  shif^ped  in  sea* 
worthy  vessels,  nor  carried  over  mountain-passes,  nor  raised 
except  by  extraordinary  effort  to  the  height  of  the  rock- 
built  fortress  or  seaward  promontory.  A  small  undulation 
of  surface,  or  embarrassment  of  road,  makes  large  differ- 
ence in  the  portability  of  masses,  and  of  consequence,  in 
the  breadth  of  the  possible  intercolumniation,  the  solidity 

>  [Compara  Modem  PaifUere.  voL  ii.  adfiru  (Vol  IV.  p.  381) :  ''It  is  Tain  to  attempt 
to  pursue  the  oomparison,"  etc] 
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of  the  column,  and  the  whole  scale  of  the  building.  Again* 
in  a  hill-country,  architecture  can  be  important  only  by 
position,  in  a  level  country  only  by  bulk.  Under  the  over- 
whdmii^  mass  of  mountain-form  it  is  vain  to  attempt  the 
expression  of  majesty  by  size  of  edifice — ^the  humblest  archi- 
tecture may  become  important  by  availing  itself  of  the 
power  of  nature,  but  the  mightiest  must  be  crushed  in 
emulating  it :  the  watch-towers  of  Amalfi  are  more  majestic 
than  the  Superga  of  Piedmont;^  St.  Peter's  would  look 
like  a  toy  if  Imilt  beneath  the  Alpine  clifis,  which  yet 
vouchsafe  some  communication  of  their  own  solemnity  to 
the  snudkst  chftlet  that  glitters  among  their  glades  of  pine.' 
On  the  other  hand,  a  small  building  is  in  a  level  country 
lost,  and  the  impressiveness  of  bulk  proportionably  in- 
creased; hence  the  instinct  of  nations  has  always  led  them 
to  the  loftiest  efforts  where  the  masses  of  their  labour 
might  be  seen  looming  at  incalculable  distance  above  the 
open  line  of  the  horizon — Whence  rose  her  four-square  moun- 
tains above  the  flat  of  Memphis,  while  the  Greek  pierced 
the  recesses  of  Fhigaleia  with  ranges  of  columns,  or 
crowned  the  sea-cliffs  of  Sunium  with  a  single  pediment^ 
bright,  but  not  colossal' 

16.  The  derivation  of  the  Greek  types  of  form  from 
the  forest-hut  is  too  direct  to  escape  obsovation ;  but  suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  similar  petrifiao- 
tion,  by  other  nations,  of  the  rude  forms  and  materials 
tdc^ted  in  the  haste  of  early  settlement,  or  consecrated 
by  the  purity  of  rural  life.  The  whole  system  of  Swiss 
wd  German  Gk>thic  has  thus  been  most  characteristically 
affected  by  the  structure  of  the  intersecting  timbers  at  the 

^  [Rntldn  had  sketched  at  Amalfi  in  1841  ;  for  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Superga  at 
INirin.  see  Modem  Painten,  vol.  ▼.  Fig.  91.] 

'  [Compare  on  this  point  The  JMry  of  ArekUeetwre.  VoL  I.  pp.  37,  164,  and 
AMen  Lamp$,  VoL  VUl.  p.  lOaf 

'  [For  the  situation  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epieurius  at  Baasas,  in  the  territory 
of  Phigaleia,  see  Leake's  TraveU  in  the  Morea^  1830,  iL  9^  and  Mahafy's  RanMee  in 
j^l^sece,  y,  318;  the  sculptures  were  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1812. 
'lie  position  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  at  Sunium  (Cape  Colonna)  has  been  sung  hy 
Byron — *^  Plaee  me  on  Snninm's  marble  steep^"  etc  (Din  Jwm,  canto  iiL  st.  86)i] 
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angles  of  the   chftlet.^     This   was   in   some   cases   directly 
and  without  variation  imitated  in  stone,  as  in  the  piers  of 
the  old   bridge  at  Aarberg;'  and  the  practice  obtained — 
partially  in  tiie  Gennan  after-Gk>thic — ^universally,  or  nearly 
so,  in  Switzerland — of  causing  mouldings  which  met  at  an 
angle  to  appear  to   interpenetrate  each   other,  both  being* 
truncated    immediately   beyond   the    point    of   intersection* 
The  painfiilness  of  this  ill-judged  adaptation  was  conquered 
by  association  —  the   eye   became   familiarized   to    uncouth 
forms  of  tracery — and  a  stifihess  and  meagreness,  as  of  cast- 
iron,  resulted    in   the  mouldings  of  much   of  the   ecclesi- 
astical, and  all  the  domestic  Gothic  of  central  Europe ;  the 
mouldings  of  casements  intersecting  so  as  to  form  a  small 
hollow  square  at  the  angles,  and  the  practice  being  further 
carried  out  into  all  modes  of  decoration — ^pinnacles  inter- 
penetrating crockets,  as  in  a  peculiarly  bold  design  of  urch- 
way  at  Besan9on.    The  influence  at  Venice  has  been  less 
immediate  and  more   fortunate;    it  is  with   peculiar  grace 
that  the  majestic  form  of  the  Ducal  Palace  reminds  us   of 
the  years  of  fear  and  endurance   when  the  exiles  of  the 
Prima  Venetia  settled  like  homeless  birds  on  the  sea-sand, 
and  that  its  quadrangular  range  of  marble  wall  and  painted 
chamber,  raised  upon  multiplied  columns  of  confused  arcade,* 
presents  but  the  exalted  image  of  the  first  pile-supported 
hut  that  rose  above  the  rippling  of  the  lagoons.' 

17.  In  the  chapter  on  the  ''Influence  of  Habit  and 
Religion,"  of  IVIr.  Hope's  Historical  Essay,t  the  reader  will 
find  further  instances  of  the  same  feeling,  and,  bearing 
immediately  on  our  present  purpose,  a  clear  account  of  the 

*  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  arcade  was  originally  quite  open, 
the  inner  wall  having  been  built  after  the  fire,  in  1574. 

t    An    Historical    Essay    on    Architecture,    bj    the    late    Thomas    Hope 
(Murray,  18S5),  chap,  iv.,  pp.  2S-S1.* 

* 

^  [This  tabject  it  discussed  in  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  OT*  and  oompare  Notes 
en  Prout  and  Hunt  J] 

'  [Aarberg  on  the  Aar,  between  Soleure  and  Morat] 

•  rCompare  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  ("The  Throne  '00 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  book,  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.eSn.,  Vol.  X.  p.  22  n.] 
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derivation  of  the  Egyptian  temple  from  the  excavated 
cavern;  but  the  point  to  which  in  all  these  cases  we  would 
direct  especial  attention,  is,  that  the  first  perception  of  the 
great  laws  of  architectural  proportion  is  dependent  for  its 
aeuteness  less  on  the  aesthetic  instinct  of  each  nation  than 
on  the  mechanical  conditions  of  stability  and  natural  limi- 
tations of  size  in  the  primary  type,  whether  hut,  chalet,  or 
tent. 

As  by  the  constant  reminiscence  of  the  natural  pro- 
portions of  his  first  forest-dwelling,  the  Greek  would  be 
restrained  from  all  inordinate  exaggeration  of  size — the 
Egjrptian  was  from  the  first  left  without  hint  of  any 
system  of  proportion,  whether  constructive,  or  of  visible 
parts.  The  cavern — its  levd  roof  supported  by  amorphous 
piers — ^might  be  extended  indefinitely  into  the  interior  of 
the  hills,  and  its  outer  fafade  continued  almost  without 
term  along  their  flanks — ^the  solid  mass  of  cliff  above  form- 
ing one  gigantic  entablature,  poised  upon  props  instead  of 
columns.  Hence  the  predisposition  to  attempt  in  the  built 
temple  the  expression  of  infinite  extent,  and  to  heap  the 
ponderous  architrave  above  the  proportionless  pier. 

18.  The  less  direct  influences  of  external  nature  in  the 
two  coimtries  were  still  more  opposed.  The  sense  of 
beauty,  which  among  the  Greek  peninsulas  was  fostered  by 
beating  of  sea  and  rush  of  river,  by  waving  of  forest  and 
passing  of  cloud,  by  undulation  of  hill  and  poise  of  preci- 
pice, lay  dormant  beneath  the  shadowless  sky  and  on  the 
objectless  plain  of  the  Egyptians;  no  singing  winds  nor 
shaking  leaves  nor  gliding  shadows  gave  life  to  the  line  of 
their  barren  moimtains — ^no  Groddess  of  Beauty  rose  from 
the  pacing  of  their  silent  and  foamless  Nile.  Otie  continual 
perception  of  stability,  or  changeless  revolution,  weighed 
upon  their  hearts — ^their  life  depended  on  no  casual  alterna- 
tion of  cold  and  heat — of  drought  and  shower;  their  gift- 
Gods  were  the  risen  River  and  the  eternal  Sun,  and  the 
tsrpes  of  these  were  for  ever  consecrated  in  the  lotus  decora- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  wedge  of  the  enduring  Pyramid. 
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Add  to  these  influences,  purely  physical,  those  depoident 
on  the  superstitions  and  politick  constitution ;  of  the  over- 
flowing  multitude  of  ''populous  No";  on  thdr  condition 
of  prolonged  peace — ^their  simple  habits  of  life — ^their  respect 
for  the  dead — their  separation  by  incommunicable  privilege 
and  inherited  occupation — and  it  ^U  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  Lord  Lindsay's  broad  assertion  of  the  expres- 
sion of  "the  Ideal  of  Sense  or  Matter"^  by  their  universal 
style,  must  be  received  with  severe  modification,  and  is 
indeed  thus  far  only  true,  that  the  mass  of  Life  suj^Kirted 
upon  that  fruitful  plain  could,  when  swayed  by  a  despotic 
ruler  in  any  given  direction,  accomplish  by  mere  wei^t 
and  number  what  to  other  nations  had  been  impossible, 
and  bestow  a  pre-eminence,  owed  to  mere  buUc  and  evi- 
dence of  labour,  upon  public  works  which  among  the  Gkedc 
republics  could  be  rendered  admirable  only  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  design. 

19.  Let  us,  for  the  present  omitting  consideration  of 
the  debasement  of  the  Greek  types  wliich  took  place  when 
their  cycle  of  achievement  had  been  fulfilled,  pass  to  the 
germination  of  Christian  architecture,  out  of  one  of  the 
least  important  elements  of  those  fallen  forms — one  which, 
less  than  the  least  of  all  seeds,  has  risen  into  the  fiair 
branching  stature  under  whose  shadow  we  still  dwelL 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  new  architecture,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Lombard  cathedral,  are  well  sketched  by 
Lord  Lindsay: — 

"  The  three  most  prominent  features,  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  cruciform  plan,  and  the  soaring  octagonal  cupola,  are  borrowed  i^m 
Bjsantium — ^the  latter  in  an  improved  form — the  cross  with  a  difference — 
the  nave,  or  arm  opposite  the  sanctuary,  being  lengthened  so  as  to  reaemUe 
the  supposed  shape  of  the  actual  instrument  of  offering,  and  form  what  is 
now  distinctively  called  the  Latin  Cross.  The  crypt  and  absis,  or  tribune, 
are  retained  from  the  Romish  basilica,  but  the  absis  is  generally  piereed 
with  windoivs,  and  the  crypt  is  much  loftier  and  more  spacious,  assuming 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  subterranean  church.    The  columns  of  the  nave, 

»  [Above,  §  12,  p.  182.] 
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no  iangcr   isolated^  «re  clustered  so  as  to  fonn  compound  piers,  massive 
and    heavy — their  capitals  either  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Corinthian,  or, 
especially    in    the    earlier    structures,    sculptured  with   grotesque   imagery. 
Triforia,    or  galleries  for  women,  frequently  line  the  nave  and  transepts. 
The  roof  is  of  stone,  and  vaulted.    The  narthex,  or  portico,  for  excluded 
penitents,  common  alike  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  in  them 
continued  along  the  whole  facade  of  entrance,  is  dispensed  with  altogether 
in  the  oldest  Lomhard  ones,  and  when  afterwards  resumed,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  restricted  to  what  we  should  now  call  Porches,  over  each  door, 
consisting  generally  of  little  more  than  a  canopy  open  at  the  sides,  and 
supported  by  slender  pillars,  resting  on  sculptured  monsters.     Three  doors 
admit  from  the  western  firont;  these  are  generally  covered  with  sculpture, 
which    frequently  extends  in  belts  across  the  fa^ule,  and  even  along  the 
sides  of  the  building.     Above  the  central  door  is  usually  seen,  in  the  later 
Lombard  churches,  a  S.  Catherine's-wheel  window.     The  rogf  slants  at  the 
sides,  and  ends  in  firont  sometimes  in  a  single  pediment,  sometimes  in  three 
gables  answering  to  three  doors;  while,  in  Lombardy  at  least,  hundreds  of 
slender    pillars,  of  every  form  and  device — those  immediately  adjacent  to 
each  other  frequently  interlaced  in  the  true  lover's  knot,  and  all  support- 
ing  round  or  trefoliate  arches — run  along,  in  continuous  galleries,  under 
the  eaves,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  roof — run  up  the  pedi-^ 
ment   in  front,  are  continued  along  the  side-walls  and  round  the  eastern 
absis,    and  finally  engirdle   the    cupola.     Sometimes    the  western  front  is 
absolutely  covered  with  these  galleries,  rising  tier  above  tier.    Though  in- 
troduced merely  for  ornament,  and  therefore  on  a  vicious  principle,  these 
fairy-like   colonnades  win  very  much  on  one's  affections.     I  may  add  to 
these  general  features  the  occasional  and  rare  one,  seen  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  the  cathedral  of  Cremona,  of  numerous  slender  towers,  rising,  like 
minarets,  in  every  direction,  in  front  and  behind,  and  giving  the  east  end, 
speciaUy,  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  mosques  of  the  Mahometans. 

"  The  Baptistery  and  the  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  are  in  theory  invari- 
able adjuncts  to  the  Lombard  cathedral,  although  detached  firom  it.  The 
Lombards  seem  to  have  built  them  with  peculiar  sest,  and  to  have  had  a 
keen  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  grouftog  them  with  the  churches  they 
belong  to. 

"I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  round  arch  is  exclusively  employed  in 
pure  Lombard  architecture. 

''To  translate  this  new  style  into  its  symbolical  language  is  a  pleasur- 
able task.  The  three  doors  and  three  gable  ends  signify  the  Trinity,  the 
Catherine-wheel  window  (if  I  mistake  not)  the  Unity,  as  concentrated  in 
Christ,  the  light  of  the  Church,  from  whose  Greek  monogram  its  shape 
was  prc^bly  i^opted.  The  monsters  that  support  the  pillara  of  the  porch 
stand  there  as  talismans  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits.  The  crypt  (as  in 
older  buildings)  signifies  the  moral  death  of  man,  the  cross  the  atonement, 
the  cupola  heaven ;  and  these  three,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  lengthened 
nave,  express,  reconcile,  and  give  their  due  and  balanced  prominence  to 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  Militant  and  Triumphant  Church,  respectively 
embodied  in  the  architecture  of  Rome  and  Bysantium.  Add  to  this,  the 
symbolism  of  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Christian  pilgrimage,  from  the  Font 
to  the  Door  of  Heaven,  is  complete." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  8-11. 
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20.  We  have  by-and-bye  an  equally  eomprehensive 
sketch  of  the  essential  characters  of  tiie  Gothic  cathedral; 
but  this  we  need  not  quote,  as  it  probably  contains  little 
that  would  be  new  to  the  reader.  It  is  succeeded  by  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  styles : — 

''Comparing^  apart  firom  eDthusiasm^  the  two  styles  of  Lombard  and 
Pointed  Architecture,  they  will  strike  you,  I  think,  as  the  expression, 
respectively,  of  that  alternate  repose  and  activity  which  characterise  the 
Christian  life,  exhibited  in  perfect  harmony  in  Christ  alone,  who,  on  earth, 
spent  His  night  in  prayer  to  God,  His  day  in  doinff  good  to  man — ^in 
heaven,  as  we  know  by  His  own  testimony,  ''woriceth  hitherto,''  conjointly 
with  the  Father — for  ever,  at  the  same  time,  reposing  on  the  infinity  of 
His  wisdom  and  of  His  power.  Each,  then,  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar 
significance,  each  is  perfect  in  its  way.  The  Lombard  Architecture,  with 
its  horizontal  lines,  its  circular  arches,  and  expanding  cupola,  soothes  and 
calms  one ;  the  Gothic,  with  its  pointed  arches,  aspiring  vaults  and  intricate 
tracery,  rouses  and  excites— and  why?  Because  the  one  symbolises  an 
infinity  of  Rest,  the  other  of  Action,  in  the  adoration  and  service  of  God. 
And  this  consideration  will  enable  us  to  advance  a  step  farther : — The  aim 
of  the  one  style  is  definite,  of  the  other  indefinite ;  we  look  up  to  the  dome 
of  heaven  and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  abstract  idea  of  infinity ;  but  we  only 
realise  the  imjpossibility  of  conceiving  it  by  the  flight  of  imagination  from 
star  to  star,  from  firmament  to  firmament.  Even  so  Lombard  Architec- 
ture attained  perfection,  expressed  its  idea,  accomplished  its  purpose — ^but 
Gothic  never ;  the  Ideal  is  unapproachable." — ^VoL  iL  p.  23. 

21.  This  idea  occurs  not  only  in  this  passage: — ^it  is 
carried  out  through  the  following  chapters; — at  page  88,  the 
pointed  arch  associated  with  the  cupola  is  spoken  of  as  a 
**  fop  interrupting  the  meditations  of  a  philosopher " ;  at  page 
65,  the  ^^ earlier  contemplative  siyle  of  the  Lombards"  is 
spoken  of;  at  page  114,  Giottesque  art  is  ^Hhe  expression 
of  that  Activity  of  the  imagination  which  produced  Gk>thic 
Architecture";  and,  throughout,  the  analogy  is  prettily  ex- 
pressed, and  ably  supported;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  against 
which  we  must  warn  the  reader:  it  is  altogether  superficial, 
and  extends  not  to  the  minds  of  those  whose  works  it 
accidentally,  and  we  think  disputably,  characterises.  The 
transition  from  Romanesque  (we  prefer  using  the  generic 
term)^  to  Gothic  is  natural  and  straightforward,  in  many 

^  [So  in  the  SUmei  qf  Venice,  voL  i.  (Vol  IX.  p.  34)  Ruskin  divides  the  stylet  into 
Classical,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic] 
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points  traceable  to  mechanical  and  local  necessities  (of  which 
one,   the  dangerous  weight  of  snow  on  flat  roo£s,  has  been 
candidly  acknowledged  by  our  author),  and  directed  by  the 
tendency,  common  to  humanity  in  all  ages,  to  push  every 
ne\vly-discovered  means  of  delight  to  its  most  fantastic  ex- 
treme, to  exhibit  every  newly-felt  power  in  its  most  admir- 
able achievement,  and  to  load  with  extrinsic  decoration  forms 
whose  essential  varieties  have  been  exhausted     The  arch, 
carelessly  struck  out  by  the  Etruscan,  forced  by  mechanical 
expediencies  on  the  unwilling,  uninventive  Roman,  remained 
uiidrelt  by  either.    The  noble  form  of  the  apparent  Vault  of 
Heaven — ^the  line  which  every  star  follows  in  its  journeying, 
extricated   by  the  Christian   architect  from  the  fosse,   the 
aqueduct,  and  the  sudarium — ^grew  into  long  succession  of 
proportioned  colonnade,  and  swelled  into  the  white  domes 
that  glitter  above  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  fretted  channels  of 
Venice,  like  foam  globes^  at  rest. 

22.  But  the  spirit  that  was  in  these  Aphrodites  of  the 
earth  was  not  then,  nor  in  them,  to  be  restrained.  Colonnade^ 
rose  over  colonnade;  the  pediment  of  the  western  front  was 
lifted  into  a  detached  and  scenic  waU;  story  above  story 
sprang  the  multiplied  arches  of  the  Campanile,  and  the 
eastern  pyramidal  fire-type,  lifted  from  its  foundation,  was 
placed  upon  the  summit.  With  the  superimposed  arcades 
of  the  principal  front  arose  the  necessity,  instantly  felt  by 
their  subtle  architects,  of  a  new  proportion  in  the  column; 
the  lower  wall  enclosure,  necessarily  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship  continuous,  and  needing  no  peristyle, 
rendered  the  lower  columns  a  mere  facial  decoration,  whose 
proportions  were  evidently  no  more  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  hitherto  observed  in  detached  colonnades.  The  column 
expanded  into  the  shaft,  or  into  the  huge  pilaster  rising 
unhanded  from  tier  to  tier ;  shaft  and  pilaster  were  associated 
in  ordered  groups,  and  the  ideas  of  singleness  and  limited 
elevation  once  attached  to  them,  swept  away  for  ever;  the 

1  [A  fiiTonrite  ezpreation  with  Raskin  :  tee  VoL  J.  pp.  37,  SOB ;  VoL  II.  p.  62.] 
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stilted  and  variously  centred  arch  existed  already:  the  pure 
ogive  followed — where  first  exhibited  we  stay  not  to  in- 
quire;^— ^finally,  and  chief  of  all,  the  great  mechanical  dis- 
covery of  the  resistance  of  lateral  pressure  by  the  weight  <^ 
the  superimposed  flanking  pinnacle.  Daring  concentrations 
of  pressure  upon  narrow  piers  were  the  inunediate  conse* 
quence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  buttress  as  a  feature  in 
itself  agreeable  and  susceptible  of  decoration.  The  glorious 
art  of  painting  on  glass*  added  its  temptations;  the  dark- 
ness of  northern  climes  both  rendering  the  tjrpical  character 
of  Light  more  deeply  felt  than  in  Italy,  and  necessitating  its 
admission  in  larger  masses;  the  Italiw,  even  at  the  period 
ol  his  most  exquisite  art  in  glass,  retaining  the  small  Lom- 
bard window,  whose  expediency  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  experienced  the  transiti<Hi  fix>m  the  scorch- 
ing reverberation  of  the  white-hot  marble  front,  to  the  cool 
depth  of  shade  within,  and  whose  beauty  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  the  narrow  lights  c^  the 
Pisan  duomo  announce  by  their  redder  burning,  not  like 
transparent  casements,  but  like  characters  of  fire  searing  the 
western  wall,  the  decline  of  day  upon  Capraja.* 

28.  Here,  then,  arose  one  great  distinction  between 
Northern  and  Transalpine  Gk>thic,  based,  be  it  still  observed, 
on  mere  necessities  of  climate.  While  the  architect  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  admitted  to  the  frescoes  of  Ghiriandajo  scarcely 
more  of  purple  lancet  light  than  had  been  shed  by  the  morn- 
ing sun  through  the  veined  alabasters  of  San  Miniato;  and 
looked  to  the  rich  blue  of  the  quinquepartite  vaidt  above^ 
as  to  the  mosaic  of  the  older  concha,  for  conspicuous  aid  in 
the  colour  decoration  of  the  whole;  the  northern  builder 
burst  through  the  walls  of  his  apse,  poured  over  the  eastern 
altar  one  unbroken  blaze,  and  lifting  his  shafts  like  pines, 
and  his  waUs  like  precipices,  ministered  to  their  miraculous 

^  [The  eTolution  of  the  ogee  is  traced  in  Stonei  of  Venice^  voL  L  eh.  z.  §  17  (VoL 
IX.  p.  162X  ch.  xL  §  20  (ibid.,  p.  173).] 

*  [See  above.  Introduction,  p.  Ixv.J 

'  [See  note  on  VoL  IV.  p.  288,  where  Raskin  makes  another  figure  of  the  island 
of  Capraja.] 
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stability  by  an  infinite  phalanx  of  sloped  buttress  and  glitter- 
ing pinnacle.  The  spire  was  the  natural  consummation. 
Internally,  the  sublimity  of  space  in  the  cupola  had  been 
superseded  by  another  kind  of  infinity  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  nave;  externally,  the  spherical  surface  had  been  proved, 
by  the  futility  of  Arabian  eflTorts,  incapable  of  decoration; 
its  majesty  depended  on  its  simplicity,  and  its  simplicity  and 
leading  forms  w^e  alike  discordsmt  with  the  rich  rigidity  of 
the  body  of  the  building.  The  campanile  became,  therefore, 
principal  and  central;  its  pyramidfd  termination  was  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  group  of  pinnacles,  and  the  spire 
itself,  banded,  or  pierced  into  aerial  tracery,  crowned  with 
its  last  enthusiastic  effort  the  flamelike  ascent  of  the  per- 
fect pile. 

24.  The  process  of  change  was  thus  consistent  through- 
out, though  at  intervals  accelerated  by  the  sudden  discovery 
of  resource,  or  invention  of  design;  nor,  had  the  steps  been 
less  traceable,  do  we  think  the  suggestiveness  of  Repose,  in 
the  earlier  style,  or  of  Imaginative  Activity  in  the  latter, 
definite  or  trustworthy.  We  much  question  whether  the 
Duomo  of  Verona,  with  its  advanced  guard  of  haughty 
grjrphons^ — ^the  mailed  peers  of  Charlemagne  fi-owning  fix)m 
its  vaulted  gate, — ^that  vault  itself  ribb^  with  variegated 
marbles,  and  peopled  by  a  crowd  of  monsters — ^the  Evan- 
gelical types  not  the  least  stern  or  strange ;  its  stringcourses 
replaced  by  flat  cut  friezes,  combats  between  gryphons  and 
chain-clad  paladins,  stooping  behind  their  triangular  shields 
and  fetching  sweeping  blows  with  two-handled  swords;  or 
that  of  Lucca' — ^its  ^tastic  columns  clasped  by  writhing 
snakes  and  winged  dragons,  their  marble  scales  spotted  with 
inlaid  serpentine,  every  available  space  alive  with  troops 
of  dwarfish  riders,  with  spur  on  heel  and  hawk  in  hood, 

^  [See  the  Plate  XIV. ;  and  compare  SUmei  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  439), 
where  these  fi^urea  are  called  **  the  noblest  pieces  of  medisval  sculpture  in  Nortii 
lUly."  The  Faladins,  Roland  and  Oliver,  who  guard  the  entrance,  were  sculptured 
With  reference  to  the  traditional  building  of  the  first  cathedral  at  Verona  by  (Jharle- 
HMtfne.] 

'  [See  the  Plate  XV.^  opposite  the  next  page.] 
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sounding  huge  trumpets  of  chase,  like  those  of  the  Swiss 
Urushom,  and  cheering  herds  of  gaping  dogs  upon  harts  and 
hares,  boars  and  wolves,  every  stone  signed  with  its  grisly 
beast — ^be  one  whit  more  soothing  to  the  contemplative,  or 
less  exciting  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  than  the  successive 
arch,  and  visionary  shaft,  and  dreamy  vault,  and  crisped  foli- 
age, and  colourless  stone,  of  our  own  fair  abbe3rs,  chequered 
with  sunshine  through  the  depth  of  ancient  branches,  or 
seen  fax  off,  like  clouds  in  the  valley,  risen  out  of  the  pause 
of  its  river/ 

25.  And  with  respect  to  the  more  fitful  and  fantastic 
expression  of  the  ^^  Italian  Gothic,"  our  author  is  again  to 
be  blamed  for  his  loose  assumption,  from  the  least  reflect- 
ing of  preceding  writers,*  of  this  general  term,  as  if  the 
pointed  buildings  of  Italy  coidd  in  any  wise  be  arranged  in 
one  class,  or  criticised  in  general  terms.  It  is  true  that  so 
far  as  the  church  interiors  are  concerned,  the  system  is 
nearly  universal,  and  always  bad;  its  characteristic  featiures 
being  arches  of  enormous  span,  and  banded  foliage  capitals 
divided  into  three  fillets,  rude  in  design,  unsuggestive  of 
any  structural  connection  with  the  column,  and  looking 
consequently  as  if  they  might  be  slipped  up  or  down,  and 
had  been  only  fastened  in  their  places  for  the  temporary 
purposes  of  a  festa.  But  the  exteriors  of  Italian  pointed 
buildings  display  variations  of  principle  and  transitions  of 
tjrpe  quite  as  bold  as  either  the  advance  from  the  Roman- 
esque to  the  earliest  of  their  forms,  or  the  recoil  from  their 
latest  to  the  cinquecento. 

26.  The  first  and  grandest  style  resulted  merely  from 
the  application  of  the  pointed  arch  to  the  frequent  Roman- 
esque window,  the  large  semicircular  arch  divided  by  three 
small  ones.  Pointing  both  the  superior  and  inferior  arches, 
and  adding  to  the  grace  of  the  larger  one  by  striking  another 

*  [Comptre  the  description  of  the  English  Abbeys  in  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VIII. 

>  [The  phrase  'Mtalian  Gothic"  is  used  by  Lord  Lindsay  (vol.  ii  p.  30),  who 
jostifiee  his  tin&vourable  opinion  of  it  by  reference  to  Gaily  Knight] 
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arch  above  it  with  a  more  removed  centre,  and  placing 
the  voussoirs  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  curve,  we  have  the 
truly  nohle  form  of  domestic  Gothic,  which — more  or  less 
enriched  by  mouldings  and  adorned  by  penetration,  more 
or  less  open  of  the  space  between  the  including  and  inferior 
arches — ^was  immediately  adopted  in  almost  all  the  proudest 
palaces  of  North  Italy — ^in  the  Brolettos  of  Como,  Bergamo, 
Modena,  and  Siena — in  the  palace  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona 
— of  the  Gambacorti  at  Pisa — of  Paolo  Guinigi  at  Lucca  ^ 
— ^besides  inferior  buildings  innumerable: — nor  is  there  any 
form  of  civil  Gothic  except  the  Venetian,  which  can  be  for 
a  moment  compared  with  it  in  simplicity  or  power.  The 
latest  is  that  most  vicious  and  barbarous  style  of  which  the 
richest  types  are  the  lateral  porches  and  upper  pinnacles  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Como,  and  the  whole  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia:* — characterised  by  the  imitative  sculpture  of  large 
buildings  on  a  small  scale  by  way  of  pinnacles  and  niches ; 
the  substitution  of  candelabra  for  columns ;  and  the  covering 
of  the  surfaces  with  sculpture,  often  of  classical  subject,  in 
high  relief  and  daring  perspective,  and  finished  with  deUcacy 
which  rather  would  demand  preservation  in  a  cabinet,  and  ex- 
hibition under  a  lens,  than  admit  of  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  removal  from  the  eye,  and  which,  therefore,  architec- 
turally considered,  is  worse  than  valueless,  teUing  merely 
as  unseemly  roughness  and  rustication.  But  between  these 
two  extremes  are  varieties  nearly  countless — ^some  of  them 
both  strange  and  bold,  owing  to  the  brilliant  colour  and  firm 
texture  of  the  accessible  materials,  and  the  desire  of  the 
builders  to  crowd  the  greatest  expression  of  value  into  the 
smallest  space. 

27.  Thus  it  is  in  the  promontories  of  serpentine  which 
meet  with  their  polished  and  gloomy  green  the  sweep  of  the 

^  [The  arches  of  the  Broletto  of  Como  are  drawn  in  Plate  6  ef  8Ume$  of  Venice, 
voLl) 

*  iCompare  on  the  Certosa^  Seven  Lampe,  ch.  i.  (VoL  VIII.  p.  50  and  n.},  and 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Como,  Stonee  qf  Venice,  rol  i.  ch.  xx.  (VoL  IX.  p.  26a 
uid  n.).] 
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Gulf  of  Genoa,^  that  we  find  the  first  cause  of  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ligurian  Gothic — carried  out  in  the 
Florentine  duomo  to  the  highest  pitch  of  coloured  finish — 
adorned  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Campanile  by  a  trans- 
formation, peculiarly  rich  and  exquisite,  of  the  narrowly- 
pierced  heading  of  window  already  described,  into  a  vdl  of 
tracery ' — and  aided  throughout  by  an  accomplished  precision 
of  design  in  its  mouldings  which  we  believe  to  be  unique. 
In  St.  Petronio  of  Bologna,'  another  and  a  barbarous  type 
occurs;  the  hollow  niche  of  Northern  Gothic  wrought  out 
with  diamond-shaped  penetrations  enclosed  in  squares;  at 
Bergamo  another,  remarkable  for  the  same  square  penetra^ 
tions  of  its  rich  and  daring  foliation ; — ^while  at  Monza  and 
Carrara  the  square  is  adopted  as  the  leading  form  of  decwa- 
tion  on  the  west  fronts,  and  a  grotesque  expression  results 
— ^barbarous  still;* — ^which,  however,  in  the  latter  duomo  is 
associated  with  the  arcade  of  slender  niches— the  translation 
of  the  Romanesque  arcade  into  pointed  work,  which  forms 
the  second  perfect  order  of  Italian  Gothic,  entirely  ecclesi- 
astical, and  well  developed  in  the  churches  of  Santa  Caterina 
and  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa.^  The  Veronese  Gothic, 
distinguished  by  the  extreme  purity  and  severity  of  its  ruling 
lines,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  circles  firom 
which  its  cusps  are  struck,  forms  another,  and  3^  a  more 
noble  school — ^and  passes  through  the  richer  decoration  of 
Padua  and  Vicenza  to  the  full  magnificence  of  the  Venetian 
— distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the  ogee  curve  with- 
out pruriency  or  effeminacy,  and  by  the  breadth  and  decision 

^  [Compare  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  63,  above,  p.  76  and  n.} 

*  [See  Seven  Lamps,  frontispiece  and  Plate  ix..  and  ch.  iii.  §  18,  ch.  iv.  §  43 
(VoLVm.  pp.  126,187).] 

*  [This  cbureh  was  founded  in  1390,  the  architect  being  Antonio  Vineeim, 
ambassador  of  the  Bolognese  to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1396.  Some  of  its 
architectural  features  are  drawn  and  described  in  Willis'  Architecture  of  the  IUddle 
^^,  p.  193  and  Plate  tL] 

*  [This  feature  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza  is  more  fully  discussed  in  Stones  ff 
Fwitoc,  voL  L  ch.  viii.  (VoL  IX.  p.  123  and  n.).] 

*  [For  a  drawing  of  the  latter  church,  see  VoL  IV.,  Plate  4  For  Rnskin'b  special 
.affection  for  the  Veronese  Gothic,  see  Senen  Lamps  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  13).] 
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of  mouldings  as  severely  determined  in  all  examples  of  the 
style  as  those  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  orders. 

28.  All  these  groups  are  separated  by  distinctions  clear 
and  bold — and  many  of  them  by  that  broadest  of  aU  dis- 
tinctions which  lies  between  disorganization  and  consistency 
— accumulation  and  adaptation^  experiment  and  design ; — yet 
to  all  one  or  two  principles  are  common,  which  again  divide 
the  whole  series  from  tiiat  of  the  Transalpine  Grothic — and 
whose  importance  Lord  Lindsay  too  lightly  passes  over 
in  the  general  description,  couched  in  somewhat  ungraceful 
terms,  "the  vertical  principle  snubbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
horizontal"^  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  school 
of  colour  which  arose  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Grenoa  serpentine.  The  accessibility  of  marble  through- 
out North  Italy  similarly  modified  the  aim  of  all  design,  by 
the  admission  of  undecorated  surfaces.  A  blank  space  of 
fireestone  waU  is  always  uninteresting,  and  sometimes  ofien- 
sive ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  preciousness  in  its  dull  colour, 
and  the  stains  and  rents  of  time  upon  it  are  dark,  coarse, 
and  gloomy.  But  a  marble  surface  receives  in  its  age  hues 
of  continually  increasing  glow  and  grandeur ;  its  stains  are 
never  foul  nor  dim;  its  undecomposing  surface  preserves  a 
soft,  fruit-like  polish  for  ever,  slowly  flushed  by  the  maturing 
Sims  of  centmries.  Hence,  while  in  the  Northern  Gothic 
the  effort  of  the  architect  was  always  so  to  difiuse  his  orna- 
ment as  to  prevent  the  ^e  from  permanently  resting  on 
the  blank  material,  the  Italian  fearlessly  left  fallow  large 
fields  of  uncarved  surface,  and  concentrated  the  labour  of 
the  chisel  on  detached  portions,  in  which  the  eye,  being 
rather  directed  to  them  by  their  isolation  than  attracted  by 
their  salience,  required  perfect  finish  and  pure  design  rather 
than  force  of  shade  or  breadth  of  parts;  and  further,  the 
intensity  of  Italian  sunshine  articulated  by  perfect  grada- 
tions, and  defined  by  sharp  shadows  at  the  edge,  such  inner 
anatomy  and  minuteness  of  outline  as  would  have  been 
utterly  vain  and  valueless  imder  the  gloom  of  a  northern 

1  [Sketches  of  the  HiHary  o/Chrietian  AH,  voL  ii.  p.  3a] 
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sky;  while  again  the  fineness  of  material  both  admitted  of^ 
and  allured  to,  the  precision  of  execution  which  the  climate 
was  calculated  to  exhibit. 

29.  All  these  influences  working  together,  and  with  them 
that  of  classical  example  and  tradition,  induced  a  delicacy  of 
expression,  a  slightness  of  salience,  a  carefulness  of  touch,  and 
refinement  of  invention,  in  all,  even  the  rudest,  Italian  de- 
corations, utterly  unrecognised  in  those  of  Northern  Gothic : 
which,  however  picturesquely  adapted  to  their  place  and 
purpose,  depend  for  most  of  their  effect  upon  bold  under- 
cutting, accomplish  little  beyond  graceful  embarrassment  of 
the  eye,  and  cannot  for  an  instant  be  separately  regarded  as 
works  of  accomplished  art.  Even  the  later  and  more  imi- 
tative examples  profess  little  more  than  picturesque  vigour 
or  ingenious  intricacy.  The  oak  leaves  and  acorns  of  the 
Beauvais  mouldings  are  superbly  wreathed,^  but  rigidly  re- 
peated in  a  constant  pattern;  the  stems  are  without  char- 
acter, and  the  acorns  huge,  straight,  blunt,  and  unsightly. 
Round  the  southern  door  of  the  Florentine  duomo  runs 
a  border  of  fig-leaves,  each  leaf  modulated  as  if  dew  had 
just  dried  firom  off*  it — ^yet  each  alike,  so  as  to  secure  the 
ordered  S3rmmetry  of  classical  enrichment.  But  the  Gothic 
fiilness  of  thought  is  not  therefore  left  without  expression; 
at  the  edge  of  ea^h  leaf  is  an  animal,  first  a  cicak,  then  a 
lizard,  then  a  bird,  moth,  serpent,  snail — all  different,  and 
each  wrought  to  the  very  life— panting— plumy— writhing- 
glittering —  full  of  breath  and  power.  This  harmony  of 
classical  restraint  with  exhaustless  fancy,  and  of  architectural 
propriety  with  imitative  finish,  is  found  throughout  all  the 
fine  periods  of  the  Italian  Grothic,  opposed  to  the  wildness 
without  invention,  and  exuberance  without  completion,  of 
the  North. 

80.  One  other  distinction  we  must  notice,  in  the  treat- 
ment   of   the    Niche    and    its    accessories.       In    Northern 

^  [For  these  sculptures  at  Beauvais,  see  8Ume9  qf  Venice,  voL  i.  ch.  xx.  (VoL  IX. 
p.  278} ;  on  the  contrast  here  drawn  between  Northern  and  Italian  Gothic  generally, 
see  VoL  IX.  p.  208  and  n.] 
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Gothic  the  niche  frequently  consists  only  of  a  bracket  and 
canopy — ^the  latter  attached  to  the  waU,  independent  of 
columnar  support,  pierced  into  openwork  proftisely  rich, 
and  often  prolonged  upwards  into  a  crocketed  pinnacle  of 
indefinite  height  But  in  the  niche  of  pure  Italian  Gothic 
the  classic  principle  of  colunmar  support  is  never  lost  sight 
of.  £ven  when  its  canopy  is  actually  supported  by  the 
waU  behind,  it  is  apparently  supported  by  two  colunms  in 
front,  perfectly  formed  with  bases  and  capitals: — (the  sup- 
port of  the  Northern  niche — if  it  have  any — commonly  takes 
the  place  of  a  buttress): — ^when  it  appears  as  a  detached 
pinnacle,  it  is  supported  on  four  colunms,  the  canopy  tre- 
foliated  with  very  obtuse  cusps,  richly  charged  with  foliage 
in  the  foliating  space,  but  undecorated  at  the  cusp  points, 
and  terminating  above  in  a  smooth  pyramid,  void  of  all 
ornament,  and  never  very  acute.  This  form,  modified  only 
by  various  grouping,  is  ttiat  of  the  noble  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Verona,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Bologna;  on  a  small 
scale  it  is  at  Venice  associated  with  the  cupola,  in  St. 
Mark's,  as  well  as  in  Santa  Fosca,  and  other  minor  churches. 
At  Pisa,  in  the  Spina  chapel  it  occurs  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite form,  the  columns  there  being  chased  with  chequer 
patterns  of  great  elegance.  The  windows  of  the  Florence 
cathedral  are  all  placed  under  a  fiat  canopy  of  the  same 
form,  the  columns  being  elongated,  twisted,  and  enriched 
with  mosaic  patterns.  The  reader  must  at  once  perceive 
how  vast  is  the  importance  of  the  difierence  in  system  with 
respect  to  this  member;  the  whole  of  the  rich,  cavernous 
chiaroscuro  of  Northern  Gothic  being  dependent  on  the 
accumulation  of  its  niches.^ 

81.  In  passing  to  the  examination  of  our  Author's  theory 
as  tested  by  the  progress  of  Sculpture,  we  are  still  struck 
by  his  utter  want  of  attention  to  physical  advantages  or 
difficulties.    He  seems  to  have  forgotten  from  the  first,  that 

^  [With  §  90  here  compare  Stmiei  qf  Venice,  voL  i.  ch.  xxviii.  §  17,  and  on  the 
auhject  of  niches  generaUy,  ibkL,  ch.  xxiv.  §§  7-9  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  397,  330-^1),  and 
Two  Paihe,  §  38.] 
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the  mountains  of  Syene  are  not  the  rocks  of  Paros.^  Neither 
the  social  habits  nor  intellectual  powars  of  the  Greek  had 
so  much  share  in  inducing  his  advance  in  Sculpture  beyond 
the  Egyptian,  as  the  difference  between  marble  and  syenite, 
porphyry  or  alabaster.  Marble  not  only  gave  the  power,  it 
actually  introduced  the  thotight-ot  representation  or  realiza- 
tion of  form,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  suggestive  abstraction : 
its  translucency,  tenderness  of  surface,  and  equality  of  tint 
tempting  by  utmost  reward  to  the  finish  which  of  all  sub- 
stances it  fJone  admits:— even  ivory  receiving  not  so  deli- 
cately, as  alabaster  endtires  not  so  firmly,  the  lightest,  latest 
touches  of  the  completing  chiseL  The  finer  feeling  of  the 
hand  caimot  be  put  upon  a  hard  rock  like  syenite — ^the  blow 
must  be  firm  and  fearless  —  the  traceless,  tremulous  differ- 
ence between  common  and  immortal  sculpture  cannot  be  set 
upon  it — ^it  cannot  receive  the  enchanted  strokes  which,  like 
Aaron's  incense,*  separate  the  Living  and  the  Dead.  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  finish  possible,  the  variegated  and  lustrous 
surface  would  not  exhibit  it  to  the  eye.  The  imagination 
itself  is  blunted  by  the  resistance  of  the  material,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  absolute  predetermination  of  all  it  would 
achieve.  Retraction  of  all  thought  into  determined  and 
simple  forms,  such  as  might  be  fearlessly  wrought,  neces- 
sarily remained  the  characteristic  of  the  schooL  The  size 
of  the  edifice  induced  by  other  causes  above  stated,  further 
limited  the  efforts  of  the  sculptor.  No  colossal  figure  can 
be  minutely  finished;  nor  can  it  easily  be  conceived  except 
under  an  imperfect  form.  It  is  a  representation  of  Impos- 
sibility, and  every  effort  at  completion  adds  to  the  monstrous 
sense  of  Impossibility.  Space  would  altogether  fail  us  were 
we  even  to  name  one-hfJf  of  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fiuence  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade  to  be  seen  at  vast 
distances  upon  surfaces  of  vari^^ated  or  dusky  colour;  or  of 

^  I^Svene  (Assouan,  in  Upper  Egypt);  the  clift  of  dark  granite  there  were 
quarried  hy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  species  of  homeblendie 
granite  known  as  syenite.  For  the  influence  of  the  marble  quarries  at  P^utM  and 
other  Grecian  sites  upon  the  genius  of  Greek  ari,  see  Aratra  PenteUd,  §  159,  and 
compare  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iu.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  38).] 

'  [See  Numbers,  ch.  zvi.] 
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the  necessities  by  which,  in  masses  of  huge  proportion,  the 
mere  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  sub- 
stance out  of  vast  hollows  neither  to  be  reached  nor  entered, 
bind  the  realization  of  absolute  form.  Yet  all  these  Lord 
Lindsay  ought  rigidly  to  have  examined,  before  venturing 
to  determine  anything  respecting  the  mental  relations  of  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian.  But  the  fact  of  his  overlooking  these 
inevitablenesses  of  material  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
worst  flaw  of  his  theory — his  idea  of  a  Perfection  resultant 
from  a  balance  of  elements;  a  perfection  which  all  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 

82.  His  account  of  Niccola  Pisano,  the  founder  of  the 
first  great  school  of  Middle  Age  sculpture,  is  thus  intro- 
duced:— 

''Niccola's  peculiar  praise  is  this, — that,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in 
theory,  he  first  established  the  principle  that  the  studj  of  nature,  corrected 
by  the  ideal  of  the  antique,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
personal  and  social,  can  alone  lead  to  excellence  in  art: — each  of  the  three 
elements  of  human  nature — Matter,  Mind,  and  Spirit — being  thus  brought 
into  union  and  co-operation  in  the  service  of  God,  in  due  relative  harmony 
and  subordination.  I  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple; it  was  on  this  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Niccola  himself 
worked — it  has  been  by  following  it  that  Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  have  risen  to  glory.  The  Sienese  school 
and  the  Florentine,  minds  contemplative  and  dramatic,  are  alike  beholden 
to  it  for  whatever  success  has  attended  their  efforts.  like  a  treble-stranded 
rope,  it  drags  after  it  the  triumphal  car  of  Christian  Art.  But  if  either 
of  the  strands  be  broken,  if  either  of  the  three  elements  be  pursued  dis- 
jointedly  from  the  other  two,  the  result  is,  in  each  respective  case,  gross- 
ness,  pedantry,  or  weakness : — the  exclusive  imitation  of  Nature  produces  a 
Caravaggio,  a  Rubens,  a  Rembrandt  —  that  of  the  Antique,  a  Pellegrino 
di  Tibaldo  and  a  David;  and  though  there  be  a  native  chastity  and  taste 
in  religion,  which  restrains  those  who  worship  it  too  abstractedly  from 
Intellect  and  Sense,  from  running  into  such  extremes,  it  cannot  at  least 
supply  that  mechanical  apparatus  which  will  enable  them  to  soar: — such 
devotees  must  be  content  to  gaze  up  into  heaven,  like  angels  cropt  of  their 
wings."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  108-lOS. 

88.  This  is  mere  Bolognese  eclecticism^  in  other  terms, 

^  [Agostino  Carraoci's  sonnet  in  which  he  defined  the  objects  of  the  school — 
thence  called  Eclectic — required  ''him  who  wishes  to  be  a  good  painter  to  acquire 
the  design  of  Rome,  Venetian  shade  and  action,  and  the  dignified  colouring  of 
LiMnbardy  ;  the  terrible  manner  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  natural  truth  of  Titian,'  etc. 
etc] 
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and  those  tenns  incorrect.  We  ore  amazed  to  find  a  writer 
usually  thoughtful,  if  not  accurate,  thus  indolently  adopting 
the  worn-out  falsities  of  our  weakest  writers  on  Taste.  Does 
he — can  he  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  ruffian  Cara- 
yaggio,^  distinguished  only  by  his  preference  of  candlelight 
and  black  shadows  for  the  illustration  and  reinforcement  of 
villany,  painted  nature — ^mere  nature— exclusive  nature,  more 
painfuUy  or  heartily  thi^i  John  Bellini  or  Raphael?  Does 
he  not  see  that  whatever  men  imitate  must  be  nature  of 
some  kind,  material  nature  or  spiritual,  lovely  or  foul,  brutal 
or  human,  but  nature  still?  Does  he  himself  see  in  mere, 
external,  copiable  nature,  no  more  than  Carayaggio  saw,  or 
in  the  Antique  no  more  than  has  been  comprehended  by 
David?'  The  fetct  is,  that  all  artists  are  primarily  divided 
into  the  two  great  groups  of  Imitators  and  Suggestors — 
their  falling  into  one  or  other  being  dependent  partly  on 
disposition,  and  partly  on  the  matter  they  have  to  subdue — 
(thus  Perugino  imitates  line  by  line  with  pencilled  gold,  the 
hair  which  Nino  Pisano  can  only  suggest  by  a  gilded  marble 
mass,  both  having  the  will  of  representation  alike).'  And 
each  of  these  classes  is  again  divided  into  the  faithfid  and 
unfaithful  imitators  and  suggestors;  and  that  is  a  broad 
question  of  blind  eye  and  hard  heart,  or  seeing  eye  and 
serious  heart,  always  coexistent;  and  then  the  faithftil  imi- 
tators and  suggestors  —  artists  proper,  are  appointed,  each 
with  his  peculiar  gift  and  affection,  over  the  several  orders 
and  classes  of  things  natural,  to  be  by  them  iUiunined  and 
set  forth. 

84.  And  that  is  Grod's  doing  and  distributing ;  and  none 
is  rashly  to  be  thought  inferior  to  another,  as  if  by  his  own 
fault ;  nor  any  of  them  stimulated  to  emulation,  and  chang- 
ing places  with  others,  although  their  allotted  tasks  be  of 
different  dignities,  and  their  granted  instruments  of  different 

^  [Compare  Stanei  <if  Venice,  roh  iL  ch.  vi.  §  64.1 

s  [For  JacquM  Louis  David  (1748-1825)  Me  Vol.  I.  p.  27a] 

'  [For  Peroffino's  finish, ''  even  to  the  Riding  of  single  hairs,"  see  Modem  Pamiere, 
voL  ii.  (Vol  IV.  p.  138),  and  the  ''Notes  on  the  Louvre/'  §  1,  helow,  p.  449;  ai^ 
for  Nino  Pisano's  gilding  of  the  hair  in  his  statues,  ibid.,  p.  300  and  n.] 
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keenness ;  for  in  none  of  them  can  there  be  a  perfection  or 
balance  of  all  human  attributes;  —  the  great  colourist  be- 
comes gradually  insensible  to  the  refinements  of  form  which 
he  at  first  intentionally  omitted;  the  master  of  line  is  in- 
evitably dead  to  many  of  the  delights  of  colour ;  the  study 
of  the  true  or  ideal  human  form  is  inconsistent  with  the  love 
of  its  most  spiritual  expressions.  To  one  it  is  intrusted  to 
record  the  historical  realities  of  his  age ;  in  him  the  percep- 
tion of  character  is  subtle,  and  that  of  abstract  beauty  in 
measure  diminished;  to  another,  removed  to  the  desert,  or 
enclosed  in  the  cloister,  is  given,  not  the  noting  of  things 
transient,  but  the  revealing  of  tilings  eternal.  Ghirlandajo 
and  Titian  painted  men,  but  could  not  angels;  Duccio^  and 
Angelico  painted  Saints,  but  could  not  senators.  One  is 
ordered  to  copy  material  form  lovingly  and  slowly — his  the 
fine  finger  and  patient  will:  to  another  are  sent  visions  and 
dreams  upon  the  bed — his  the  hand  fearful  and  svnft,  and 
impulse  of  passion  irr^^ular  and  wild.  We  may  have  occar 
sion  further  to  insist  upon  this  great  principle  of  the  in- 
conmiunicableness  and  singleness  of  all  thq  highest  powers ;  * 
but  we  assert  it  here  especially,  in  opposition  to  the  idea, 
already  so  fatal  to  art,  that  either  the  aim  of  the  antique 
may  take  place  together  with  the  purposes,  or  its  traditions 
become  elevatory  of  the  power,  of  Christian  art ;  or  that  the 
glories  of  Giotto  and  the  Sienese  are  in  any  wise  traceable 
through  Niccola  Pisano  to  the  venerable  relics  of  the  Campo 
Santo. 

85.  Lord  Lindsay's  statement,  as  far  as  it  regards  Niccola 
himself,  is  true.^ 

''His  improvement  in  Sculpture  is  attributable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  study  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  brought  fix>m  Greece  bj  the  ships  of 
Pisa  in  the  eleventh  century,  and   which,  after  having  stood  beside  the 

^  [To  Duccio  ^bout  1260-1340),  who  filled  in  the  school  of  Siena  the  place 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Raskin  does  not  refer  elsewhere  than  here  and  in  §  44, 
below.] 

*  [See  below,  S  52,  p.  223.] 

'  [For  Ruskin^  own  account  of  Niccola  Pisano  and  his  work,  see  Vol  itAmo  (1874), 
poMim.    In  §  264  of  that  book  he  quotes  and  '^ratifies,  as  £ur  as  my  knowledge 
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door  of  the  Duomo  for  many  eenturies  as  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  Beatrice, 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Matilda^  has  been  recently  remored  to  the  Campo 
Santo.  The  front  is  sculptured  in  bas-relief^  in  two  compartments^  the  one 
representing  Hippoljtus  rejecting  the  suit  of  Ph«dra,  the  other  his  depar- 
ture  for  the  chase :— such  at  least  is  the  most  plausible  interpretation.  The 
sculpture,  if  not  super-excellent,  is  substantially  good,  and  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  by  Niccola  is  perceptible  on  the  slightest  examination  of  his 
works.  Other  remains  of  antiquity  are  preserred  at  Pisa,  which  he  mAy 
have  also  studied,  but  this  was  the  classic  well  from  which  he  drew  those 
waters  which  became  wine  when  poured  into  the  hallowing  chalice  of 
Christianity.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  mere  presence  of  such  models 
would  have  availed  little,  had  not  nature  endowed  him  with  the  quick  eye 
and  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  genius,  together  with  a  purity  of  taste 
which  taught  him  how  to  select,  how  to  momfy  and  how  to  reinspire  the 
germs  of  excellence  thus  presented  to  him." — ^Vol.  ii  pp.  104,  105. 

86.  But  whatever  characters  peculiarly  classical  were  im- 
pressed upon  Niccola  by  this  study,  died  out  gradually 
among  his  scholars;  and  in  Orcagna  the  Byzantine  manner 
finally  triumphed,  leading  the  way  to  the  purely  Christian 
sculpture  of  the  school  of  Fiesole,  in  its  turn  swept  away 
by  the  returning  wave  of  classicalism.  The  sculpture  of 
Orcagna,  Giotto,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole,  would  have  beai 
what  it  was,  if  Niccola  had  been  buried  in  his  sarcophagus ;  ^ 
and  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Giotto's  remaining  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  the  educated  excellence  of  Andrea  Pisano,* 
while  he  gradually  bent  the  Pisan  down  to  his  own  uncom- 
promising simplicity.  If,  as  Lord  Lindsay  asserts,  "Giotto 
had  learned  from  the  works  of  Niccola  the  grand  principle  of 
Christian  art,"  the  sculptures  of  the  Campanile  of  Florence 
would  not  now  have  stood  forth  in  contrasted  awfiilness  of 
simplicity,  beside  those  of  the  south  door  of  the  Baptistery. 

permits,  the  words  of  my  first  master  In  Italian  art.  Lord  Lindsay"  (the  words, 
beinff  a  psssafe  (pp.  101-102)  preceding  the  one  here  quoted) ;  while  in  §§  19-21 
RusKin  descrihes  tne  sarcophagus  here  mentioned  by  Lord  Lindsay.] 

^  [For  the  dates  and  succession  of  the  artists  mentioned  here,  see  the  table  and 
remarks  in  Ariadne  FhrmUma,  §§  48-54;  and  compare  Modem  PanUer^,  voL  {▼. 
ch.  XX.  §§  20,  21,  where  the  succession  of  Italian  sculpture  is  again  traced ;  for  the 
sculpture  of  Giotto,  see  Mominge  in  Itorence,  §§  129-190,  and  Ariadne  FhrenHna, 
§  68 ;  for  Mino  da  fiesole.  Modem  Painien,  vol  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  101  n.,  280),  and 
see  also  below,  §  39.] 

'  [Andrea  da  Pontadera  (about  1270-1348)  was  the  chief  pupil  of  Giovanni  (son 
of  Niccola)  Pisano ;  Andrea's  chief  pupil  was  Orcagna.  For  a  notice  of  Andraa's 
bat-reliefr  on  the  Campanile,  see  Mornhige  M  Florence,  §S  133-135,  137, 144.] 
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*'  Andrea's  merit  was  indeed  very  great ;  his  works,  compared  with  those 
of  Giovamii  and  Niccola  Pisano,  exhibit  a  progress  in  design,  grace,  com- 
position and  mechanical  execution,  at  first  sight  unaccountable — a  chasm 
jawns  between  them,  deep  and  broad,  over  w£ch  the  jounger  artist  seems 
to  have  leapt  at  a  bound, — ^the  stream  that  sank  into  the  earth  at  Pisa 
emerges  a  river  at  Florence.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  lies  in  the 
peculiar  plasticity  of  Andrea's  genius,  and  the  ascendancy  acquired  over  it 
by  Giotto,  although  a  younger  man,  from  the  first  moment  they  came  into 
contact  Giotto  had  learnt  fix>m  the  works  of  Niccola  the  grand  principle 
of  Christian  art,  imperfectly  apprehended  by  Giovanni  and  his  other  pupils, 
and  by  following  up  which  he  had  in  the  natural  course  of  things  improved 
upon  his  prototype.  He  now  repaid  to  Sculpture,  in  the  person  of  Andrea, 
the  sum  of  improvement  in  which  he  stood  her  debtor  in  that  of  Niccola : 
— so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  treasury  of  Andrea's  mind  was  capable  of 
taking  it  in,  for  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Andrea  profited  by 
Giotto  in  the  same  independent  manner  or  degree  that  Giotto  profited  by 
Niccola.  Andrea's  was  not  a  mind  of  strong  individuality ;  he  became  com- 
pletely Giottesque  in  thought  and  style,  and  as  Giotto  and  he  continued 
intimate  fiiends  through  life,  the  impression  never  wore  off: — most  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  it  was  so,  for  the  wel&re  of  Sculpture  in  general,  and  for 
that  of  the  buildings  in  decorating  which  the  friends  worked  in  concert 

'^Happily,  Andrea's  most  important  work,  the  bronze  door  of  the 
Bi^>tistery,  still  exists,  and  with  every  prospect  of  preservation.  It  is 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  from  the  history  of  S.  John,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  virtues  and  heads  of  prophets,  all  most  beautiful, — the  historical  composi- 
tions distinguished  by  simplicity  and  purity  of  feeling  and  design,  the 
allegorical  virtues  perhaps  still  more  exjn'essive,  and  full  of  poetry  in  their 
symbols  and  attitudes;  the  whole  series  is  executed  with  a  delicacy  of 
workmanship  till  then  unknown  in  bronze,  a  precision  yet  softness  of  touch 
resembliug  that  of  a  skilful  performer  on  the  pianoforte.  Andrea  was  occu- 
pied upon  it  for  nine  years,  from  1330  to  1339,  ftnd  when  finished,  fixed  in 
its  place,  and  exposed  to  view,  the  public  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  bounds ; 
the  Signoria,  with  unexampled  condescension,  visited  it  in  state,  accom- 
panied by  the  ambassadors  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  bestowed  on  the 
fortunate  artist  the  honour  and  privilege  of  citizenship,  seldom  accorded 
to  foreigners  unless  of  lofty  rank  or  exalted  merit  The  door*  remained 
in  its  original  position — facing  the  Cathedral — till  superseded  in  that  post 
of  honour  by  the  '  Gate  of  Paradise,'  cast  by  GhibertL  It  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Southern  entrance  of  the  Baptistery,  facing  the  Misericordia." 
—Vol.  iL  pp.  125-128. 

87.  A  few  pages  farther  on,  the  question  of  Griotto's 
daim  to  the  authcnrship  of  the  designs  for  this  door  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  honour 
here  attributed  to  Andrea^  determined  affirmatively,  partly 
on  the  testimony  of  Vasari,^  partly  on  internal  evidence — 

^  [According  to  Vaeari,  Andrea  was  appointed  ''to  ezeeuta  one  of  the  doors  for 
which  Giotto  had  given  a  most  beautiful  design"  (Bohn's  ed.,  1866,  vol.  L  p.  14a] 
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these  designs  being  asserted  by  our  author  to  be  ^'  thoroughly 
Giottesque."  But,  not  to  dwell  on  Lord  Lindsay's  incon- 
sistency, in  the  ultimate  decision  his  discrimination  seems 
to  us  utterly  at  fault.  Giotto  has,  we  conceive,  suffered 
quite  enough  in  the  abduction  of  the  work  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  which  was  worthy  of  him,  without  being  made 
answerable  for  these  designs  of  Andrea.  That  he  gave  a 
rough  draft  of  many  of  them,  is  conceivable ;  but  if  even  he 
did  this,  Andrea  has  added  cadenzas  of  drapery,  and  other 
scholarly  conunonplace,  as  a  bad  singer  puts  ornament  into 
an  air.  It  was  not  of  such  teaching  that  came  the  ^^  Jabal " 
of  Giotto.^  Sitting  at  his  tent  door,  he  withdraws  its  rude 
drapery  with  one  hand :  three  sheep  only  are  feeding  before 
him,  Uie  watchdog  sitting  beside  him;  but  he  looks  forth 
like  a  Destiny,  beholding  the  ruined  cities  of  the  earth 
become  places,  like  the  valley  of  Achor,  for  herds  to  lie 
down  in.* 

88.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  his 
very  interesting  investigation  of  the  comparatively  unknown 
schools  of  Teutonic  sculptiire.  With  one  beautifiil  anecdote, 
breathing  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time — ^the  mingling  of  deep 
piety  with  the  modest,  manly  pride  of  art — our  readers  must 
be  indulged: — 

''The  Florentine  Ghiberti  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  sculptor 
of  Cologne  in  the  employment  of  Charles  of  Anjou^  King  of  Naples,  whose 
skill  he  parallels  with  that  of  the  statuaries  of  ancient  Greece ;  his  heads, 
he  says,  and  his  design  of  the  naked,  were  '  maravigliosamente  hene,'  his 
style  full  of  grace,  his  sole  defect  the  somewhat  curtailed  stature  of  his 
figures.  He  was  no  less  excellent  in  minuter  works  as  a  goldsmith,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  worked  for  his  patron  a  '  tavola  d'oro,'  a  tablet  or  screen 
(apparently)  of  gold,  with  his  utmost  care  and  skill ;  it  was  a  work  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty — but  in  some  political  exigency  his  patron  wanted  money, 
and  it  was  broken  up  before  his  eyes.  Seeing  his  labour  vain  and  the 
pride  of  his  heart  rebuked,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  uplifting 
his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  in  contrition,  'Lord  God  Almighty, 
Governor  and  disposer  of  heaven  and  earth!  Thou  hast  opened  mine 
eyes  that  I   follow  from  henceforth  none  other  than  Thee — Have  mercy 

^  [One  of  the  sculptures  of  Giotto's  Tower  at  Florence  :  see  Moming$  in  Florenee^ 
S§  126,  182,  where  H  u  described  hi  detaiL] 
s  [IsaUh  kv.  10.] 
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upon  me !' — He  forthwith  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  went  up  into  a  mountain  where  there  was  a  great  hermitage,  and 
dwelt  there  the  rest  of  his  days  in  penitence  and  sanctity,  surviving  down 
to  the  days  of  Pope  Martin,  who  reigned  from  1281  to  1284.  'Certain 
youths,'  adds  Ghiberti,  'who  sought  to  be  skilled  in  statuary,  told  me  how 
he  was  versed  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  how  he  had  painted  in 
the  Romitorio  [hermitage]  where  he  lived ;  he  was  an  excellent  draughtsman 
and  very  courteous.  When  the  youths  who  wished  to  improve  visited  him, 
he  received  them  with  much  humility,  giving  them  learned  instructions, 
showing  them  various  proportions,  and  drawing  for  them  many  examples, 
for  he  was  most  accompliuied  in  his  art  And  thus,'  he  concludes,  'with 
great  humility,  he  ended  his  days  in  that  hermitage.'" — VoL  iiL  pp.  257- 
259. 

89.  We  could  have  wished  that  Lord  Lindsay  had  further 
insisted  on  what  will  be  found  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all 
the  truly  Christian  or  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  classical,  schools 
of  sculpture — ^the  scenic  or  painter-Uke  management  of  effect. 
The  marble  is  not  cut  into  the  actual  form  of  the  thing 
imaged,  but  oftener  into  a  perspective  suggestion  of  it — the 
bas-reliefs  sometimes  almost  entirely  under  cut,  and  sharp- 
edged,  so  as  t  to  come  clear  off  a  dark  ground  of  shadow ; 
even  heads  the  size  of  life  being  in  this  way  rather  shadowed 
out  than  canred^out,  as  the  Madonna  of  Benedetto  da  Majano 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella,^  one  of  the  cheeks  being  advanced 
half  an  inch  out  of  its  proper  place — and  often  the  most 

^  JPThi*  work  by  Benedetto  (1442-1498)  is  a  group  in  white  marble  over  the  tomb 
of  Fiuppo  Strozzi ;  Rusldn  describes  it  in  his  Florence  diary  of  1845 : — 

*'  Maria  Novella. — .  .  .  The  first  place  1  used  to  walk  to  on  entering  was 
the  tomb  of  Fllippo  Strozzi.  It  famishes  another  instance  of  a  sweet 
defiance  of  rule  in  sculpture^  for  the  countenance  of  the  Madonna  (it  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  medallion)  is  so  carelessly  executed  that  the  two 
sides  are  unlike  each  other ;  but  it  is  full  of  sweetness^  and  almost  too  like 
flesh,  more  like  a  painting  than  stone.  This  would  be  felt  more  but  for  the 
simple  hood-like  cap,  which  gives  the  whole  group  a  Michael  Angelesque 
g^randeur  of  line.  The  upward  look  and  action  of  the  Christ  is  superb ; 
the  common  Madonnas  of  Raflaelle  are  all  of  the  earthy  earthy,  compared 
to  it ;  but  it  is  not  easily  felt  nor  seen  neither,  for  the  priests  let  the  pisople 
hang  garlands  of  mushn  roses  and  pewter  offerings  around  its  neck  and 
the  AuLdonna's  arms  till  the  group  looks  like  a  chimnev  sweeper's  belle 
on  the  first  of  May.  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  this  noble  work  ascribed 
to  Benedetto  da  Majano,  whoee  undoubted  work  in  the  pulpit  of  Sta.  Croce 
is  fiir  inferior  to  it,  and  though  cleverly  .  .  .  [word  missing]  comes  in  my 
mind  rather  under  the  genenil  head  of  cinquecento  work  than  with  any 
distinctive  i>ower.  Its  under  portions  are  peculiarly  rich  in  quantity  and 
wanting  in  invention,  but  its  cypress  landscapes  (representing  the  birth- 
place of  St  Francis)  are  pret^  and  characteristic.  Tlie  rose  border  round 
even  this  Madonna  of  Sta.  Maria  is  somewhat  poor  and  commonplace."] 
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audacious  violations  of  proportion  admitted,  as  in  the  limbs 
of  Michael  Angelo*s  sitting  Madonna  in  the  Uffizii ;  ^  all 
artifices,  also,  of  deep  and  sharp  cutting  being  allowed,  to 
gain  the  shadowy  and  spectral  expressions  about  the  brow 
and  lip  which  the  mere  actualities  of  form  could  not  have 
conveyed ; — ^the  sculptor  never  following  a  material  model,  but 
feeling  after  the  most  momentary  and  subtle  aspects  of  the 
countenance — striking  these  out  sometimes  sudd^y,  by  rude 
chiselling,  and  stopping  the  instant  they  are  attained- — never 
risking  the  loss  of  thought  by  the  finishing  of  fiesh  surface. 
The  heads  of  the  Medici  sacristy*  we  believe  to  have  been 
thus  left  unfinished,  as  having  already  the  utmost  expression 
which  the  marble  could  receive^  and  incapable  of  anything 
but  loss  from  ftirther  touches.  So  with  Mino  da  Fiesole 
and  Jacopo  della  Querela,'  the  workmanship  is  often  hard, 
sketchy,  and  angular,  having  its  full  effect  only  at  a  little 
distance;  but  at  that  distance  the  statue  becomes  ineffiibly 
alive,  even  to  startling,  bearing  an  aspect  of  change  and 
uncertainty,  as  if  it  were  about  to  vanish,  and  withal  having 
a  light,  and  sweetness,  and  incense  of  passion  upon  it  that 
silences  the  looker-on,  half  in  delight,  half  in  expectation. 
This  daring  stroke — ^this  transfiguring  tenderness — ^may  be 
shown  to  characterize  all  truly  Christian  sculpture,  as  com- 
pared with  the  antique,  or  the  pseudo-classical  of  subsequent 
periods.  We  agree  with  Lord  Lindsay  in  thinking  the 
Psyche  of  Naples*  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Christian 
ideal  of  all  ancient  efforts ;  but  even  in  this  the  approxima- 
tion is  more  accidental  than  real — a  fair  type  of  feature, 
further  exalted  by  the  mode  in  which  the  imagination  sup- 
plies the  lost  upper  folds  of  the  hair.  The  fountain  of  life 
and  emotion  remains  sealed;  nor  was  the  opening  of  that 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  circular  ''  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  child  St.  John,** 
formerly  in  the  Uffiad,  and  now  in  tiie  Bargello.  A  photo«[raph  of  it  is  reproduced 
at  p.  120  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  Miehaei  Angdo  BuonarruC\ 

*  rCompare  Modem  PaivUerf,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  118).] 

'  [For  Mino  da  Fiesole,  see  again  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  280  and  n. ; 
for  Jacopo  della  Querda,  ibid.  (Vol  IV.  p.  122).] 

^  [The  well-known  fragment,  found  at  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Capolavori  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.] 
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fountain  due  to  any  study  of  the  £Bur  less  pure  examples 
accessible  by  the  Pisan  sculptors.  The  sound  of  its  waters 
had  been  heard  long  before  in  the  aisles  of  the  Lombard; 
nor  was  it  by  6hiba-ti,  still  less  by  Donatello,  that  the  bed 
of  that  Jordan  was  dug  deepest,  but  by  Michael  Angelo, 
the  last  heir  of  the  Byzantine  traditions  descending  through 
Orcagna,  opening  thenceforward  through  thickets  darker  and 
more  dark,  and  with  waves  ever  more  soundless  and  slow, 
into  the  Dead  Sea  wherein  its  waters  have  been  stayed. 

40.  It  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  the  subject  which  occu- 
pies the  larger  portion  of  the  work — ^the  History 

''of  Paintmg,  as  developed  contemponmeouslj  with  her  sister^  Sculpture, 
and  (like  her)  under  the  shadow  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Giotto  and 
his  successors  throughout  Italj,  by  Mino,  Duccio,  and  their  scholars  at 
Siena,  by  Orcagna  and  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  at  Florence,  and  by  the 
obscure  but  interesting  primitive  school  of  Bologna,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  T%e  period  is  one,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  repose  and  tranquillity, — ^the  storm  sleeps  and  the  winds 
are  still,  the  currents  set  in  one  direction,  and  we  may  sail  from  isle  to 
isle  over  a  sunny  sea,  dallying  with  the  time,  secure  of  a  cloudless  sky  and 
of  the  greetings  of  innocence  and  love  wheresoever  the  breese  may  waft 
US.  There  is  in  truth  a  holy  purity,  an  innocent  naivete,  a  child-like  grace 
and  simplicity,  a  freshness,  a  fearlessness,  an  utter  freedom  from  affectation, 
a  yearning  after  all  things  truthful,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  early  time,  which  invest  them  with  a  charm  peculiar  in  its  kind, 
and  which  few  even  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  the  maturer  era  can  boast 
of, — and  hence  the  risk  and  danger  of  becoming  too  passionately  attached 
to  them,  of  losing  the  power  of  discrimination,  of  admiring  and  imitating 
their  defects  as  well  as  their  beauties,  of  running  into  affectation  in  seeking 
after  simplicity  and  into  exaggeration  in  our  efforts  to  be  in  earnest, — in  a 
word,  of  forgetting  that  in  art,  as  in  human  nature,  it  is  the  balance,  harmony, 
and  co-equal  development  of  Sense,  Intellect,  and  Spirit,  which  constitute 
perfection."— Vol  iL  pp.  l6l-l63. 

41.  To  the  thousand  islands,  or  how  many  soever  they 
may  be,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  be  wafted  with  all  will- 
ingness, but  not  in  Lord  Lindsay's  three-masted  vessel,  with 
its  balancing  topmasts  of  Sense,  Intellect,  and  Spirit.  We 
are  utterly  tired  of  the  triplicity;  and  we  are  mistaken  if 
its  application  here  be  not  as  inconsistent  as  it  is  arbitrary. 
Turning  back  to  the  introduction,  which  we  have  quoted, 
the  reader  will  find  that  while  Architecture  is  there  taken 

xn.  o 
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for  the  exponent  of  Sense,  Painting  is  chosen  as  the  peculiar 
expression  of  Spirit  ''The  painting  of  Christendom  is  that 
of  an  immortal  spirit  conversing  with  its  Gk)d.''  But  in  a 
note  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  painting  become  a  ''  twin  of  intellect/'  and 
architecture  suddenly  advanced  from  a  type  of  sense  to  a 
type  of  spirit: — 

''Sculpture  and  Painting,  twins  of  Intellect^  rejoice  and  breathe  freest 
in  the  pure  ether  of  Architecture^  or  Spirit^  like  Castor  or  Pollux  under 
the  breexy  heaven  of  their  father  Jupiter." — VoL  ii  p.  14. 

42.  Prepared  by  this  passage  to  consider  painting  either 
as  spiritual  or  intellectual,  his  patience  may  pardonably  give 
way  on  finding  in  the  sixth  letter — (what  he  might,  how- 
ever, have  ccmjectured  from  the  heading  of  the  third  period 
in  the  chart  of  the  schools) — ^that  the  peculiar  prerogative 
ci  painting — colour,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  semtuU  ele- 
ment, and  the  exponent  of  sense,  in  accordance  with  a  new 
analogy,  here  for  the  first  time  proposed,  between  spirit,  in- 
tellect, and  sense,  and  expression,  form,  and  colour.  Lord 
Lindsay  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  adoptions  from  pre- 
vious writers.  He  has  taken  this  division  of  art  from  Fuseli 
and  Reynolds,  without  perceiving  that  in  those  writers  it  is 
one  of  convenience  merely,  and,  even  so  considered,  is  as 
injudicious  as  illogical  In  what  does  expression  consist  but 
in  form  and  colour  ?  It  is  one  of  the  ends  which  these  ac- 
complish, and  may  be  itself  an  attribute  of  both.  Colour 
may  be  expressive  or  inexpressive,  like  music;  form  expres- 
sive or  inexpressive,  like  words;  but  expression  by  itself 
cannot  exist;  so  that  to  divide  painting  into  colour,  form, 
and  expression,  is  precisely  as  rational  as  to  divide  music  into 
notes,  words,  and  expression.  Colour  may  be  pensive,  severe, 
exciting,  appalling,  gay,  glowing,  or  sensual;  in  all  these 
modes  it  is  expressive :  form  may  be  tender  or  abrupt,  mean 
or  majestic,  attractive  or  overwhelming,  discomfortaUe  or 
delightsome;  in  aD  these  modes,  and  many  more,  it  is  ex- 
pressive ;  and  if  Lord  Lindsay's  analogy  be  in  anywise  appli- 
<»ble  to  either  form  or  colour,  we  should  have  colour  sensual 
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t(CQrreggio),  ocdour  intellectual  (Tititofet),  colour  spiritual 
<Aiigelico)-^fonn  sensual  (French  sculpture)^  form  intellec- 
tual (Phidias),  form  spiritual  (Michael  Angdo).  Above  all, 
our  author  should  have  been  careful  how  he  attached  the 
epithet  '^sensual''  to  the  element  of  colour'— not  only  on 
account  of  the  glaring  inconsistency  with  his  own  previous 
assertion  of  the  spirituality  of  painting-^(si|ice  it  is  certainly 
not  merely  by  being  flat  instead  of  solid,  representative 
instead  of  actual,  that  painting  is-^if  it  be-^more  spiritual 
than  sculpture) ;  but  also,  because  this  idea  of  sensuality  in 
colour  has  had  much  share  in  rendering  abortive  the  efforts 
of  the  modem  German  religious  painters,  inducing  their 
Abandonment  of  its  consecrating,  kindling,  purifying  power.^ 

48.  LfOrd  Lindsay  says,  in  a  passage  which  we  shall 
presently  quote,  that  the  most  sensual  as  well  as  the  most 
religious  painters  have  always  loved  the  brightest  ccdours. 
Not  so ;  no  painters  ever  were  more  sensual  than  the  modem 
French,  who  are  alike  insensible  to,  and  incapable  of  colour 
-depending  altogether  on  morbid  gradation,  waxy  smooth- 
ness of  surface,  and  lusciousness  of  line,  the  real  elements 
of  sensuality  wherever  it  eminently  eidsts.  So  fieur  firom 
good  colour  being  sensual,  it  saves,  glorifies,  and  guards 
fix>m  all  evil:  it  is  with  Titian,  as  with  all  great  masters  of 
flesh-painting,  the  redeeming  and  protecting  element;  and 
with  the  religious  painters,  it  is  a  baptism  with  fire,  an 
uttder'i<K>ng  of  holy  Litanies.  Is  it  in  sensuality  that  the 
fair  flush  opens  upon  the  cheek  of  Francia^s  chanting  angel,* 
imtil  we  think  it  comes,  and  fades,  and  returns,  as  his  voice 
and  his  harping  are  louder  or  lower-^^-or  that  the  silver  light 
rises  upon  wave  after  wave  of  his  lifted  hair;  or  that  the 
burning  of  the  Uood  is  seen  on  the  unclouded  brows  of 
the  three  angels  of  the  Campo  Santo,  and  of  folded  fire 
within  their  wings ;  ^  or  that  the  hollow  blue  of  the  highest 

*  At  the  feet  of  his  Madonna,  In  the  Gallety  df  BolognA. 

r  '  [On  this  subject  see  Modpn  Pt^nUn,  roL  iL  (VoL  IV.  p.  197);  and  mmm  ^ 

I  f^«ii(j,  vol  ii  (Vol.  X.  p,  456).] 

^  '  Crhereferenoe  is  to  the  nresco  of  BenoBoGondi  atPist,  '^  Abraham  parting  from 

I  the  Angeb" :  see  Plate  opposite  p.  316,  in  Vol.  IV.] 
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heaven  mantles  the  Madonna  with  its  depth,  and  &Jis  around 
her  like  raiment,  as  she  sits  beneath  the  throne  of  the  Sistine 
Judgment  ?  ^  Is  it  in  sensuality  that  the  visible  world  about 
us  is  girded  with  an  eternal  iris  ? ' — is  there  pollution  in  the 
rose  and  the  gentian  more  than  in  the  rocks  that  are  trusted 
to  their  robing? — ^is  the  sea^blue  a  stain  upon  its  water,  or 
the  scarlet  spring  of  day  upcm  the  mountains  less  holy  than 
their  snow?  As  well  call  the  sun  itself,  or  the  firmament, 
sensual,  as  the  colour  which  flows  firom  the  one,  and  Gils 
the  other. 

44.  We  deprecate  this  rash  assumption,  however,  with 
more  regard  to  the  forthcoming  portion  of  the  histcHy,  in 
which  we  fear  it  may  seriously  diminish  the  value  of  the 
author's  accoimt  of  the  school  of  Venice,  than  to  the  part 
at  present  executed.'  This  is  written  in  a  spirit  rather 
sympathetic  than  critical,  and  rightly  illustrates  the  feding 
o(  early  art,  even  where  it  mistakes,  or  leaves  unanalyzed, 
the  technical  modes  of  its  expression.  It  will  be  better, 
perhaps,  that  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
the  three  men  who  may  be  considered  as  sufiicient  repre- 
sentatives not  only  of  the  art  of  their  time,  but  of  all  sub- 
sequent;  Giotto,  the  first  of  the  great  line  of  dramatists, 
terminating  in  Rafiaelle;  Orcagna,  the  head  of  that  branch 
of  the  contemplative  school  which  leans  towards  sadness  or 
terror,  terminating  in  Michael  Angelo;  and  Angelico,  the 
head  of  the  contemplatives  concerned  with  the  heavenly 
ideal,  around  whom  may  be  grouped  first  Ducdo,  and  the 
Sienese,  who  preceded  him,  and  afterwards  Pinturicdo,^ 
Perugino,  and  Leonardo  da  VincL 

^  [For  other  referenoei  to  ''The  List  Judgment"  hy  Michael  Angelo,  tee  Modem 
Pointers,  voL  ii.  (Vol  IV.  p.  281).] 

'  rCompere  DeucaRm,  ch.  vii.^  ''The  Irb  of  the  Earth."] 

'  r'The  three  volumes  now  puhlished/'  said  Lord  Lindsav  in  his  "Adywtifle- 
ment  to  vol.  L,  "comprise  a  portion  only  of  my  projected  work  on  Christian  Art" 
They  did  not  touch  on  the  Venetian  school  hut  no  further  volumes  were  puUished* 
Lord  Lindsajr's  chapters^  it  should  be  noted,  are  called  "Letters."] 

*  [For  refsrences  to  Pinturicchio,  see  below,  "  Notes  on  the  Louvre/'  p.  i53 ;  and 
compare  Modem  PakOere,  voL  il.  (VoL  IV.  pp.  138,  254  n.,  381),  and  Stonee  of  Vemee^ 
vol.  iii.  (VoL  XL  p.  U).] 
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46.  The  fourth  letter  opens  in  the  field  of  Vespignano. 
The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  Giotto  by  Cimabue  are 
well  known.^  Vasari's  anecdote  of  the  fly  painted  upon 
the  nose  of  one  of  Cimabue's  figures  might,  we  think,  have 
been  spared,  or  at  least  not  instanced  as  proof  of  study  fi:om 
nature  "nobly  rewarded."*  Giotto  certainly  never  either 
4ittempted  or  accomplished  any  small  imitation  of  this  kind ; 
the  story  has  all  the  look  of  one  of  the  common  inventions 
of  the  ignorant  for  the  ignorant ;  nor,  if  true,  would  Cima- 
bue's  careless  mistake  of  a  black  spot  in  the  shape  of  a  fly 
for  one  of  the  living  annoyances  of  which  there  might  pro- 
bably be  some  dozen  or  more  upon  his  panel  at  any  moment, 
have  been  a  matter  of  much  credit  to  his  young  pupiL  The 
first  point  of  any  real  interest  is  Lord  Lindsay's  confirma- 
tion of  Forster's  attribution  of  the  Campo  Santo  Life  of 
Job,  till  lately  esteemed  Giotto's,  to  Francesco  da  Volterra** 
Forster's  evidence  appears  incontrovertible ;  yet  there  is  curi- 
ous internal  evidence,  we  think,  in  favour  of  the  designs 
being  Giotto's,  if  not  the  execution.  The  landscape  is 
^especially  Giottesque,  the  trees  being  all  boldly  massed  first 
with  dark  brown,  within  which  the  leaves  are  painted  separ 
jrately  in  light:  this  very  archaic  treatment  had  been  much 
45oft€»tied  and  modified  by  the  Giotteschi  before  the  date 
4issigned  to  these  firescoes  by  Forster.  But,  what  is  more 
^singular,  the  figure  of  Eliphaz,  or  the  foremost  of  the  three 
friends,  occurs  in  a  tempera  picture  of  Giotto's  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Florence,  the  Ascension,  among  the  apostles  on  the 
left ;  while  the  face  of  another  of  the  three  fiiends  is  again 
xepeated  in  the  '*  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors "  of  the 

^  [Roaldn  tells  them  in  Cficito  and  kU  Wofk9  in  Padua,  §  4,  and  again  in 
Monimg$  in  Fhrenee,  §  66.  Vasari's  story  is  that  ''Giotto^  when  he  was  stilla  hoy, 
.and  stodiring  with  Cimahue,  once  painted  a  fly  on  the  nose  of  a  figure  on  which 
-Cimahue  nimself  was  employed,  and  this  so  naturallr,  that  when  the  roaster  returned 
to  continue  his  work,  he  believed  it  to  be  real,  and  lifted  his  hand  more  than  once 
to  drive  it  away  before  he  should  go  on  with  the  painting"  (jUeet  of  the  ArHtU, 
L  121  (Bohn's  translation,  1856).] 

'  l8k0Uske9  of  the  HiHory  qfChriHian  Art,  iL  167.1 

*  [See  Modem  Paintere,  toI.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  183),  and  GUdto  and  kie  Worke  in 
Piadua,  §  6.  Lord  Lindsay's  reference  (iL  168  ».)  is  to  Ernst  Fdrster^s  BeOrOge  tmr 
^  Kundifo^kiekU,  Leipdg,  1835,  p.  115.] 
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small  tempera  series,  also  in  the  Aeademy;^  the  figure  of 
Satan  shows  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  Envy  oi  the  Ai«)a 
ehi^pd ;  and  many  other  portions  of  the  design  are  evidently 
either  sketches  of  this  very  subject  by  Giotito  himself,  or 
dexterous  compilations  from  his  works  by  a  loving  pupiL 
Lord  Lindsay  has  not  done  justice  to  llie  upper  division-^ 
the  Satan  before  God :  ^  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  thoughts 
ever  realised  by  the  Giotteschi.  The  serenity  of  power  in 
the  principal  figure  is  very  noble;  no  expression  of  wrath,, 
or  even  of  scorn,  in  the  look  which  commands  the  evil  spirit. 
The  position  of  the  latter,  and  countenance,  are  less  gro-^ 
tesque  and  more  demoniacal  than  is  usual  in  paintings  of 
the  time;  the  triple  wings  expanded— the  arms  crossed  over 
the  breast,  and  holding  each  other  above  the  elbow,  the 
daws  fixing  in  the  flesh ;  a  serpent  buries  its  head  in  a  deft 
in  the  bosom,  and  the  right  hoof  is  lifted,  as  if  to  stamp. 

46.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  Lord  Lindsay  had  given 

» 

1  [The  Envy  of  the  Arena  Chapel  forms  the  frontispieoe  to  F(n'9  Clavigera,  Letter  6» 
The  two  series  of  panels  in  the  Accademia  are  now  sometimes  attributed  to  Taddeo 
Ga4di— one  s^  is  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  the  other,  scenes  from  th» 
life  of  Christ ;  they  were  formerly  in  Santa  Croce.  In  his  diary  of  1846  Rnsldn 
that  notes  them : —  ' 

''One  Ms  the  evil  of  colour  perhaps  more  in  the  cdabrated  series  oT 
the  life  of  our  Lord  and  St.  Francis,  by  Giotto,  than  in  any  other  works  in 
Florence.  These  are  all  exceedingly  beautifiil  in  line^  but  the  colour^ 
though  not  badly  arranged,  yet  compels  the  eye  to  dwell  on  iigly  and 
shapeless  spaces^  instead  of  the  beautiful  hanriony  of  the  contours,  and 
'halt  the  value  of  the  design  is  lost.  The  colours  themselves  ana  not 
painfully  glaring  as  in  Buffalmaco,  but  there  is  little  in  them  to  satisfy 
and  nothing  to  please.  The  design  looks  like  the  work  of  the  Oampo- 
Sfinto  hand,  but  the  drawing  of  the  ii^uies  is  blunt  and  bad.  In  the 
'Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors/  one  of  the  fi^es  is  the  si^me  given  ta 
one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  in  the  Campd  Sauto.  '  Another,  the  <Hie  I 
have  eommonly  called  Bliphaa^  occure  in  his  picture  of  tiie  Ascension^  m 
the  small  room,  among  the  Apostles  on  the  leil.  This  I  consider  the  finest 
tempera  figure  of  Giotto  I  have  seen;  the  movement  and  passion  of  its 
figures  is  not  to  be  aurpassed.  More,  however,  is  told  by  the  aetion  than 
the  expression.  Beside  it  is  an  Annunciation  of  extreme  beauty;  th* 
Viigin  folds  her  hand  over  her  bosom  under  her  blue  robe,  which  being- 
carried  witii  it,  gives  a  grand  angular  form.  All  the  Viigius  in  the  Ofther 
series,  as  well  as  this  one,  have  a  deep  blue  mantle,  which  in  the  standing^ 
figures  sometimes  cuts  them  all  down  in  half,  but  the  chastity,  severity,, 
and  modest  intensity  of  feeling  indicated  by  all  the  actions  of  this  figure^ 
wherever  it  occurs,  are  not  to  be  rivalled."] 
'  [This  freseo  is  also  r^rred  to  in  Modem  PakUer$,  vol  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  318  w.)  ; 
the  deeoription  here  closely  ibllows  the  entry  from  Raskin's  diary  of  184(^  ther» 
dted.] 
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us  some  clearer  idea  of  the  internal  evidence  on  which  he 
founds  his  determination  of  the  order  or  date  of  the  works 
of  Giotto.  When  no  trustworthy  records  exist,  we  conceive 
this  task  to  be  of  singular  difficulty,  owing  to  the  differences 
of  execution  universally  existing  between  the  large  and 
small  works  of  the  painter.  The  portrait  of  Dante  ^  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Podestk  is  proved  by  Dante's  exile,  in  1802, 
to  have  been  painted  brfore  Giotto  was  six-and-twenty ; 
3ret  we  remember  no  head  in  any  of  his  works  which  can 
be  compared  with  it  for  careftilness  of  finish  and  truth  of 
drawing ;  the  crudeness  of  the  material  vanquished  by  dex* 
terous  hatching ;  the  colour  not  only  pure,  but  deep — a  rare 
virtue  with  Giotto;  the  eye  soft  and  thoughtful,  the  brow 
nobly  modelled.  In  the  fresco  of  the  Death  of  the  Baptist, 
in  Santa  Croce,*  which  we  agree  with   Lord   Lindsay  in 

1  [See,  again,  Modem  Painten,  toI.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  188  and  n.).] 
'  [In  the  cbapel  of  the  Perazii  family,  probablT  painted  about  1807 ;  one  of  a 
series  of  aeenes  mm  the  stoiy  of  the  Baptnit.     The  fresco  hers  noticed  had  been 
hiMy  nncovwred  from  a  coating  of  whitewash  when  Riiskin  was  at  Fkrenee  in  1846, 
Hie  fi»Uowiiir  is  the  note  in  his  diary : — 

"  Herod  and  two  other  persons  are  sitting  at  table  under  a  canopy,  of 
which  note  that  the  form  is  the  same  with  6iotto«  whether  it  be  the  roof 
of  a  manger>  or  the  palace  of  Herod  the  King.  It  is  painted  blue  under- 
neath ;  and  behind  the  figures,  a  curtain  is  let  down^  striped  of  various 
colours^  exceedingly  rich.  A  musician  on  the  left,  playing  on  the  riolin, 
is  a  most  beautiful  figure^  venr  like  Perugino's  treatment  of  similar  sobjeots^ 
and  full  of  the  same  subdued  raeling.  The  Herod  is  also  very  graad^  thovgk 
perhaps  not  a  good  ideal  of  Herod,  for  he  is  calm,  kingly,  and  free  from 
appearance  of  evil  passion.  The  Herodias  sits  on  the  extreme  righ^  the 
face  is  nearly  gone,  out  seems  to  have  been  made  most  wiciced  and  sensuaL 
Her  daughter,  kneeling,  oresents  her  witii  the  head.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  the  daughter  is  dancing,  or  at  least  moving  softly  while  she  plays 
the  lyre,  while  a  soldier  brings  in  the  head  of  St  John.  The  two  actions 
are  thus  curiously  involved ;  the  soldier  comes  in  between  the  nusieian 
and  the  dancing  maiden,  who  is  immediately  repeated  on  the  right  in  giving 
the  head  to  her  mother.  This  second  figure  or  her  is  exceedingly  ugly,  and 
the  likeness  to  her  mother  wonderfully  kept ;  but  the  figure  with  the  lyre 
is  fine,  and  would  have  been  beautiful  but  that  the  shaded  side  of  it  is  in 
colour  so  nearlv  the  same  as  the  background  that  it  is  lost  in  it,  and  hence 
the  half  of  the  mce  looks  a  badly  drawn  profile. 

''Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  eome  to  this  work 
afler  Giottino  [whose  frsecoes  are  in  a  preeedinff  chapel,  that  of  S.  Silvestro]. 
The  fbmier,  unless  ranch  repainted,  shows  all  the  usual  signs  of  inferior 
power,  greater  finish,  greater  cere,  darker  outline,  darlcer  and  more  forcible 
shading,  fewer  errors  and  less  life.  Qtotto's  alter  it  oomea  fireah,  inventive, 
geonine;  he  makes  you  think  of  the  scene  and  not  of  ik&  painter,  his 
shades  are  light,  his  outlines  easy,  his  eyes  softly  drawn,  nett  made  out  by 
liard  Unes,  his  oonntenaDces  full  of  motton  and  aewtimenl.    The  last  lime 
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attributing  to  the  same  early  period,  the  feuee  of  the  musician 
is  drawn  with  great  refinement,  and  considerable  power  of 
rounding  siur£aces — (though  in  the  drapery  may  be  remarked 
a  very  singular  piece  of  archaic  treatment:  it  is  warm 
white,  with  yellow  stripes ;  the  dress  itself  falls  in  deep  folds, 
but  the  striped  pattern  does  not  follow  the  foldings— it  is 
drawn  across,  as  if  with  a  straight  ruler). 

47.  But  passing  from  these  frescoes,  which  are  nearly  the 
size  of  life,  to  those  of  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  erected 
in  1808,  decorated  in  1806,  which  are  much  smaller,  we  find 
the  execution  proportionably  less  dexterous.^  Of  this  famous 
chapel  Lord  Lindsay  says— 

''nowhere  (save  in  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto)  is  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Virgin  told  with  such  minuteness. 

"  The  heart  must  indeed  be  cold  to  the  charms  of  youthful  art  that  can 
enter  this  little  sanctuary  without  a  glow  of  delight  From  the  roof,  with 
its  sky  of  ultra-marine,  powdered  with  stars  and  interspersed  with  medal- 
lions containing  the  heads  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  to 
the  mock  panelling  of  the  nave,  below  the  windows,  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  fi!e8coe8,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  all  more  or  len 
Cinted  by  Giotto's  own  hand,  except  six  in  the  tribune,  which  however 
ve  apparently  been  executed  from  his  cartoons.  .  .  . 
''These  frescoes  form  a  most  important  document  in  the  history  of 
Griotto's  mind,  exhibiting  all  his  peculiar  merits,  although  in  a  state  as  yet 
of  immature  devebpment  They  are  full  of  fancy  and  invention;  the 
composition  is  almost  always  admirable,  although  sometimes  too  studiously 
mnmetrical;  the  figures  are  few  and  characteristic,  each  speaking  for  itself, 
the  impersonation  of  a  distinct  idea,  and  most  dramatiodly  grouped  and 
contrasted;  the  attitudes  are  appropriate,  easy,  and  natural;  the  action 
and  gesticulation  singularly  vivid ;  the  expression  is  excellent,  except  when 
impassioned  grief  induces  caricature: — devoted  to  the  study  of  Nature  as 
he  is,  Giotto  had  not  yet  learnt  that  it  is  suppressed  feeling  which  affects 
one  most.  The  head  of  our  Saviour  is  beautiful  throughout — ^that  of  the 
Virgin  not  so  good — she  is  modest,  but  not  very  graceful  or  celestial; — it 
was  long  before  he  succeeded  in  his  Virgins — they  are  much  too  matronly : 
among  the  accessory  figures,  graceful  female  forms  occasionally  appear, 
foreshadowing  those  of  his  later  works  at  Florence  and  Naples,  yet  thej 

I  weut  to  look  at  this  work,  I  could  hardly  leave  it — the  faces  of  tho 
musician  and  of  Herod  are  worthy  of  any  period  of  art  The  draperies  are, 
however,  soiuewhat  clumsier,  rounder,  and  less  felt  than  those  of  tho 
Csmpo  Santo,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  yellow  stripe  of  the  musidan't 
carried  straight  across  it  without  in  the  leut  following  the  folds.  Yet  this 
very  piece  of  simplicity  gives  a  severity  and  character  to  the  figure,  which 
no  correct  design  of  dimpery  could  have  given."] 
1  [For  the  Arena  chapel,  see  QioUo  and  hU  Wark9  in  Padua  (1854-1856).] 
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are  alwmys  damty  aboat  the  waist  and  buat^  and  most  of  them  are  under- 
jawed^  which  certainly  detracts  from  the  sweetness  of  the  female  counte- 
nance. His  delineation  of  the  naked  is  excellent,  as  compared  with  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  but  &r  unequal  to  what  he  attained  in  his  later 
years^ — the  drapery,  on  the  contrary,  is  noble»  majestic,  and  statuesque ;  the 
colouring  is  still  pale  and  weak, — it  was  long  ere  he  improved  in  this  point ; 
the  landscape  displays  little  or  no  amen^ent  upon  the  Byzantine;  the 
architecture,  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  to  the  figures  that  people 
it  in  the  proportion  of  dolls'  houses  to  the  children  that  play  with  them, — 
an  absurdity  long  unthinkingly  acquiesced  in,  from  its  occurrence  in  the 
classic  bas-relieft  from  whidi  it  had  been  traditionally  derived; — and, 
finally,  the  lineal  perspective  is  veir  hir,  and  in  three  of  the  compositions 
an  excellent  effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  same  background 
with  varied  dramaUs  persona,  reminding  one  of  Retssch's  illustrations  of 
Faust  The  animals  too  are  alwajrs  excellent,  full  of  spirit  and  character/' 
—Vol.  ii  pp.  I8S-I99. 

48.  This  last  characteristic  is  especially  to  be  noticed.^ 
It  is  a  touching  proof  of  the  influence  of  early  years.  Giotto 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  he  was  taken  from  following 
the  sheep.  For  the  rest,  as  we  have  above  stated,  the 
manipulation  of  these  frescoes  is  just  as  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Fodestit  chapel  as  their  dimensions  are  less ;  and  we 
think  it  will  be  found  generally  that  the  smaller  the  work 
the  more  rude  is  Giotto^s  hand.  In  this  respect  he  seems 
to  differ  from  all  other  masters. 

''  It  is  not  difficult,  gazing  on  these  silent  but  eloquent  walls,  to  repeople 
them  with  the  group  once,  as  we  know — five  hundred  years  ago — assembled 
within  them, — Giotto  intent  upon  his  work,  his  wife  Ciuta  admiring  his 
progress,  and  Dante,  with  abstracted  eye,  alternately  conversing  with  his 
friend  and  watching  the  gambols  of  the  children  playing  on  the  grass  before 
the  door.  It  is  generally  affirmed  that  Dante,  during  this  visit,  inn>ired 
Gk>tto  with  his  taste  for  allegory,  and  that  the  Virtues  and  Vices  of  the 
Arena  were  the  first-fruits  of  their  intercourse ;  it  is  possible,  certainly,  but 
I  doubt  it, — allegory  was  the  universal  language  of  the  time,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  Pisan  school"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  199>  200. 

It  ought  to  have  been  ftirther  mentioned,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  imder  these  Giottesque 
figures  continued  long  afterwards.  We  find  them  copied, 
for  instance,  on  the  capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
with  an  amusing  variation  on  the  *'  Stultitia,*"  who  has  neither 

^  [On  Giotto's  rendering  of  dogs,  see  Momimgt  in  Ffaremm,  §  132.] 
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Indian  dress  nor  club,  as  with  Giotto,  but  is  to  the  Voietiana 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  riding  a  horse.^ 

49.  The  notice  of  the  frescoes  at  Assisi  consists  of  little 
more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects,  accompanied  by 
agreeable  translations  of  the  traditions  respecting  St.  Francis^ 
unbodied  by  St  Bucmaventura.  Nor  have  we  space  to  follow 
the  author  through  his  examination  of  Giotto's  works  at 
Naples  and  Avignon.*  The  following  account  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Campanile  of  Florence  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted: — > 

".  •  .*  Giotto  made  a  model  of  his  proposed  structore^  on  which  cveiy 
stone  was  marked,  and  the  successive  courses  painted  red  and  white,  accord- 
ing to  bis  dcsigHj  so  as  to  match  with  the  Cathedral  and  Baptisteiy;  this 
model  was  of  course  adhered  to  strictly  during  the  short  remnant  of  his 
Itfe,  and  the  work  was  oompleted  in  strict  conformity  to  it  after  his  death, 
with  the  cxceptioii  of  the  ipire«  whidi,  the  taste  having  changed,  was  never 
added.  He  had  intended  it  to  be  one  hundred  braccia^  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high."— Vol  ii  pp.  247-249. 

The  deficiency  of  the  spire  Lord  Lindsay  does  not  re- 
gret:— 

''  Let  the  reader  stand  before  the  Campanilei  and  ask  himself  whether, 
with  Michael  Scott  at  his  elbow,  or  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  would 
supply  the  deficiency  ?    I  think  not" — p.  $S. 

We  have  more  faith  in  Giotto  than  our  author— 4ind  we  will 
reply  to  his  question  by  two  others — whether,  looking  down 


1  [On  Capital  No.  12 :  see  Sionm  ^  Ven4c€,  veL  iL  (Vol  X.  p.  406);  on  the 
parison  generallv,  see  ibid.,  p.  385.] 

^  [By  the  advice  of  Bocoaoeio,  King  Robert  the  Wise  summoned  Giotto  hom 
Florence  to  cover  hii  ehnrch  of  Santa  Chlara  at  Navies  with  freeooes;  they  were 
destroyed  by  whitewash  in  the  eig^hteenth  century,  but  some  other  fragments  of 
his  work  remain  in  the  city.  For  the  frescoes  at  Avignon,  formeriy  attributed  to 
Giotio,  see  VoL  IX.  p.  273  n.] 

'  [The  first  ]Mut  of  the  quotation  hss  already  betfiprinte4>  in  the  Prsfaee  to 
Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  above,  p.  8.  Toe  date  ^*  In  1SS2  Giotto 
wss  ebosen  **  was  not  given  here ;  the  word  univereaOty,  there  italictsed,  was  not  so 
here*  On  the  other  hand,  a  passsge  lower  down — a  criticiem  which  the  8i0neri€ 
reemted  hy  confining  him  for  two  months  in  prison — was  italicised  here,  but  not 
there;  and  hi  dtinr  the  pasiage  there>  Ruskin  omitted  the  Italian  ^'deUa  left 
piik  florida  potenza,  after  "  their  utmost  power  and  greatness,"  which  was  here 
given.] 
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upon  Floraice  from  the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  his  eye  rested 
oftener  and  more  affectionately  on  the  Campanile  of  Giotto, 
or  on  the  simple  tower  and  spire  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  ? 
— and  whether,  in  the  backgroimds  of  Perugino,  he  would 
willingly  substitute  for  the  church  spires  invariably  intro-. 
duced»  flat-topped  campaniles  like  the  unfinished  tower  of 
Florence? 

50.  QiottQ  sculptured  wil^  hjus  own  band  two  of  the  bas-> 
reliefs-  of  this  campaJnile,  and  probably  might  have  executed 
them  all.*  But  the  purposes  of  his  life  had  been  accom- 
plished; h^  died  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  January,  1887. 
The  ccmduding  notice  of  his  character  and  achievement  is 
highly  valuable : — 

''  Pointing  indeed  stiuids  indebted  to  Giotto  beyond  any  of  her  ehildren. 
His  liif tory  ii  a  moet  instructive  one.  Endowed  with  the  liveliest  fiuncy^ 
and  with  that  £iMoility  which  so  often  betrays  genius,  and  achieving  in  youth 
a  reputation  which  the  age  of  Methuselah  could  not  have  added  to^  he  bad 
yet  the  discernment  to  perceive  how  much  still  remained  to  be  done>  and 
the  resolution  to  Und  himself  (as  it  were)  to  Nature's  chariot  wheel,  cooh 
fident  that  she  would  ere  long  emancipate  and  own  him  as  her  son.  Calm 
and  unimpassioned,  he  seems  to  have  commenced  his  career  with  a  d^ 
liboute  survey  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  and  of  his  resouroea 
for  the  conflict^  and  then  to  have  worked  upon  a  system  steadily  and 
perseveringly,  prophetically  sure  of  victory.  His  life  was  indeed  one  con^ 
tinued  triumph, — and  no  conqueror  ever  mounted  to  the  Capitol  with  a 
step  more  equal  and  sedate.  We  find  him,  at  first,  slowly  and  cautious^ 
endeavouring  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  traditional  eompositioni^  by  substi-* 
tuting  the  heads,  attitudes,  and  drapery  of  the  actual  world  for  the  spectral 
fitrms  and  conventional  types  of  the  mosaics  and  the  Bysantine  painters, — 
idealising  them  when  the  personages  represented  were  of  higher  mark  and 
dignity,  but  in  none  ever  out-stepping  truth.  Advancing  in  his  career,  we 
find  year  by  year  the  firuits  of  continuous  unwearied  study  in  a  qonsistent 
and  equable  contemporary  improvem^it  in  all  the  various  minuter  though 
most  important  departments  of  his  art,  in  his  design,  his  drapery,  his  colour- 
ing, in  the  dignity  and  expression  of  his  men  and  in  the  grace  of  his  women 
^vHttperities  softened  down,  little  gri^ees  unexpectedly  bom  and  playing  about 
his  path,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  deformity  of  his  actual  oftpriM-^ 
toncnes,  daily  more  numerous,  of  that  nature  which  makes  the  world  aUn 
-^and  ever  and  always  a  keen  yet  cheerful  sympathy  with  life,  a  playfid 
humour  mingling  with  his  graver  lessons,  which  arocts  us  the  more  as 
coming  from  one  who,  knowing  himself  an  object  personally  of  disgust  and 
lidicule,  could  yet  satirise  with  a  smile. 

^  pee  above,  p.  206  n.]  .  -     * 
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''Fiiuilly^  throughout  his  works^  we  are  conseious  of  an  earnest,  a  loftj, 
a  religious  aim  and  purpose,  as  of  one  who  felt  himself  a  pioneer  of  civilisa- 
tion in  a  newly-discovered  world,  the  Adam  of  a  new  Eden  freshlj  planted 
in  the  earth's  wilderness,  a  mouthpiece  of  God  and  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  mankind. — And  here  we  must  establish  a  distinction  very  necessary 
to  be  recognised  before  we  can  duly  appreciate  the  relative  merits  of  the 
elder  painters  in  this,  the  most  important  point  in  which  we  can  view  their 
character.  Giotto's  genius,  however  universal,  was  still  (as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed)  Dramatic  rather  than  Contemplative, — a  tendency  in  which  his 
scholars  and  successors  almost  to  a  man  resembled  him.  Now,  just  as  in 
actual  life — where,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  all  men  rank  under  two 
great  categories  according  as  Imagination  or  R^uon  predominates  in  their 
intellectual  character — two  individuals  may  be  equally  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  yet  differ  essentially  in  its  outwiurd  manifestation, 
the  one  dwelling  in  action,  the  other  in  contemplation,  the  one  in  strife, 
the  other  in  peace,  the  one  (so  to  speak)  in  hate,  the  other  in  love,  the 
one  struggling  with  devils,  the  other  communing  with  angels,  yet  each 
serving  as  a  channel  of  God's  mercies  to  man,  each  (we  may  l^lieve)  offering 
Him  service  equally  acceptable  in  His  sight — even  so  shall  we  find  it  in  art 
and  with  artists;  few  in  whom  the  Dramatic  power  predominates  will  be 
found  to  excel  in  the  expression  of  religious  emotions  of  the  more  abstract  and 
enthusiastic  cast,  even  although  men  of  indisputably  pure  and  holy  character 
themselves;  and  vice  vend,  few  of  the  more  Contemplative  but  will  feel 
bewildered  and  at  fault,  if  they  descend  from  their  starry  region  of  light 
into  the  grosser  atmosphere  that  girdles  in  this  world  of  action.  The  works 
of  artists  are  their  minds'  mirror;  they  cannot  express  what  they  do  not 
feel;  each  class  dwells  apart  and  seeks  its  ideal  in  a  distinct  sphere  of 
emotion, — ^their  object  is  different,  and  their  success  proportioned  to  the 
exdusiveness  with  which  they  pursue  that  object.  A  few  indeed  there 
have  been  in  all  ages,  monarchs  of  the  mind  and  types  of  our  Saviour,  who 
have  lived  a  two-fold  existence  of  action  and  contemplation  in  art,  in  song, 
in  politics,  and  in  daily  life ;  of  these  have  been  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Cyrus  in  the  elder  world — ^Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Dante,  and  perhaps  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  new, — and  in  art,  Niccola  Pisano,  Leonard  [sk]  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo.  But  Giotto,  however  great  as  the  patriarch  of  his  peculiar 
tribe,  was  not  of  these  few,  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  misapprehend  him, 
or  be  disappointed  at  finding  his  Madonnas  (for  instance)  less  exquisitely 
spiritual  than  the  Sienese,  or  those  of  Fra  Angelico  and  some  later  painters, 
who  seem  to  have  dipped  their  pencils  in  the  rainbow  that  circles  the 
throne  of  God, — they  are  pure  and  modest,  but  that  is  all ;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  his  Contemplative  rivals  lack  utterance,  he  speaks  most  feelingly 
to  the  heart  in  his  own  peculiar  language  of  Dramatic  composition— ^e 
glances  over  creation  with  the  eye  of  love,  all  the  charities  of  life  follow 
in  his  steps,  and  his  thoughts  are  as  the  breath  of  the  morning.  A  man 
of  the  world,  living  in  it  and  loving  it,  yet  with  a  heart  that  it  could  not 
spoil  or  wean  from  its  allegiance  to  God — 'non  meno  buon  Cristiano  che 
eccellente  pittore,'  as  Vasari  emphatically  describes  him — his  religion  breathes 
of  the  free  air  of  heaven  rather  than  the  cloister,  neither  enthusiastic  nor 
superstitious,  but  practical,  manly  and  healthy — and  this,  although  the  pic- 
turesque biographer  of  S.  Francis  ! " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  260-264. 
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51.  This  is  all  as  admirably  felt  as  expressed,  and  to 
those  acquainted  with  and  accustomed  to  love  the  works  of 
the  painter,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for ;  but  we  must 
again  ranind  Lord  Lindsay,  that  he  has  throughout  left  the 
artistical  orbit  of  Giotto  imdefined,  and  the  offence  of  his 
manner  unremoved,  as  far  as  regards  the  uninitiated  spectator. 
We  question  whether  from  all  that  he  has  written,  the  un- 
travelled  reader  could  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the  painter's 
peculiar  merits  or  methods,  or  that  the  estimate,  if  formed, 
might  not  afterwards  expose  him  to  severe  disappointment. 
It  ought  especially  to  have  been  stated,  that  the  Giottesque 
system  of  chiaroscuro  is  one  of  pure,  quiet,  pervading  day- 
%ht.  No  cast  shadows  ever  occur,  and  this  remains  a 
marked  characteristic  of  all  the  works  of  the  Giotteschi.  Of 
course,  all  subtleties  of  reflected  light  or  raised  colour  are 
unthought  of.  Shade  is  only  given  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  the  articulation  of  simple  forms,  nor  even  then  is  it  rightly 
adapted  to  the  coloiu*  of  the  light ;  the  folds  of  the  draperies 
are  well  drawn,  but  the  entire  roimding  of  them  always 
missed — the  general  forms  appearing  flat,  and  terminated  by 
equal  and  severe  outlines,  while  the  masses  of  ungradated 
colour  often  seem  to  divide  llie  figure  into  fragments.  Thus, 
the  Madonna  in  the  small  tempera  series  of  the  Academy 
of  Florence,^  is  usually  divided  exactly  in  half  by  the  dark 
mass  of  her  blue  robe,  falling  in  a  vertical  line.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  defect,  the  grace  of  Giotto*s  composition 
can  hardly  be  felt  imtil  it  is  put  into  outline.  The  colours 
themselves  are  of  good  quality,  never  glaring,  always  glad- 
dening, the  reds  inclining  to  orange  more  than  purple, 
yellow  frequent,  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  colour  groups 
warm;  the  sky  always  blue,  the  whole  effect  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Northern  painted  glass  of  the  same 
century — and  chastened  in  the  same  manner  by  noble 
neutral  tints  or  greens ;  yet  all  somewhat  imconsidered  and 
unsystematic,  painful  discords  not  imfrequent.     The  material 

1  [See  above,  §  45,  p.  214.] 
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and  ornaments  of  dress  are  never  particularized,  no  imi- 
tations of  texture  or  jewellery,  yet  shot  stuffs  oi  two  colours 
frequent.  The  drawing  often  powerful,  though  of  course 
uninformed;  the  mastery  of  mental  expression  by  bodily 
motion,  and  of  bodily  motion,  past  and  future,  by  a  single 
gesture,  altogether  unrivalled  even  by  Rafikelle; — it  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  by  throwing  the  emphasis  always  on  the  right 
line,  admitting  straight  lines  of  great  severity,  and  never 
dividing  the  main  drift  of  the  drapery  by  inferior  folds; 
neither  are  acddoits  allowed  to  interfere — tikt  garments  fidl 
heavily  and  in  marked  angles — nor  are  they  affected  by 
the  wmd,  except  under  circumstances  of  very  rapid  motion. 
The  ideal  of  the  fiEtce  is  often  solemn — seldom  beautiful; 
occasionally  ludicrous  failures  occur:  in  the  smallest  designs 
the  hce  is  very  often  a  dead  letter,  or  worse:  and  in  all, 
Giotto's  handling  is  generally  to  be  distinguished  firom  that 
of  any  of  his  followers  by  its  blimtness.  In  the  school 
work  we  find  sweeter  types  of  feature,  greater  finish,  stricter 
care,  more  delicate  outliae,  fewer  errors,  but  on  the  whole 
less  life. 

52.  Finally,  and  on  this  we  would  especially  insist, 
Giotto's  genius  is  not  to  be  considered  as  struggling  with 
difficulty  and  repressed  by  ignorance,  but  as  appointed,  for 
the  good  of  men,  to  come  into  the  world  exactly  at  the 
time  when  its  rapidity  of  invention  was  not  likdy  to  be 
hampered  by  demands  for  imitative  dexterity  or  neatness  of 
finish;  and  when,  owing  to  the  very  ignorance  which  has 
been  unwisely  regretted,  the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts  might 
be  uttered  with  a  childlike  and  innocent  sweetness,  never  to 
be  recovered  in  times  of  prouder  knowledge.^  The  dramatic 
power  of  his  works,  rightly  imderstood,  could  receive  no 
addition  from  artificial  arrangement  of  shade,  or  scientific 
exhibition  of  anatomy,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  dee[rfy 
grateful  when  afterwards  ^'inland  far"  with  Buonaroti  and 

1  [CoroiMire  with  this  paaiage  that  upon  Giotto  in  Stones  qf  Venice,  toI.  iii.  (VoL 
XI.  p.  206>] 
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Titian,  that  we  can  look  back  to  the  Giotteschi— to  see 
those  children 

*'  Sport  upon  the  shore 
And  bear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore."  ^ 

We  believe  Giotto  himself  felt  this — unquestionably  he 
could  have  carried  many  of  his  works  much  farther  in  finish^ 
had  he  so  willed  it ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  multiply  motives 
than  to  complete  details.  Thus  we  recur  to  our  great  prin- 
ciple of  Separate  gift.'  The  man  who  spends  his  life  in 
toning  colours  must  leave  the  treasures  of  his  invention  un* 
told — ^let  each  have  his  perfect  work;  and  while  we  thank 
Bellini  and  Leonardo  for  their  deeply  wrought  dyes,  and 
life-laboured  utterance  of  passionate  thought;  let  us  re- 
member also  what  cause,  but  for  the  remorseless  destruction 
of  myriads  of  his  works,  we  should  have  had  to  thank 
Giotto,  in  that,  abandoning  all  proud  effort,  he  chose  rather 
to  make  the  stones  of  Italy  cry  out  with  one  voice  of  pause^ 
less  praise,  and  to  fill  witii  perpetual  remembrance  of  the 
Saints  he  loved,  and  perpetual  honour  of  the  God  he  wor- 
shipped, palace  chamber  and  convent  cloister,  lifted  tower 
and  lengdiened  wall,  from  the  utmost  blue  of  the  plain  of 
Padua  to  the  Southern  wildernesses  of  the  hermit-haimted 
Apennine.' 

58.  From  the  head  of  the  Dramatic  branch  of  Art,  we 
turn  to  the  first  of  the  great  Contemplative  Triad,  asso- 
ciated, as  it  most  singularly  happens  in  name  as  well  as 
in  heart;  Orcagna«Arcagnuolo;  Fra  Giovanni^— detto  An- 
gelico;  and  Michael  Angelo: — the  first  two  names  being 
bestowed  by  contemporary  admiration. 

^'Orcagna  was  bom  apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  (14th)  century^ 
and  was  christened  Andrea,  by  which  name,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 

^  [Wordsworth's  ode,  InHmationi  ^ImmortaHtyfirom  BecoUeotUmt  qf  Early  Childhood: 
"  Henoe  in  a  season  of  ealm  westher 

Thoiurh  inland  fiur  wa  be. 
Our  sools  have  si^ht  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  as  hither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport,**  etc.] 


I 


>  rSee  above,  J  34,  p.  203.] 

^  [Compare  Ohtio  and  his  Worko  in  Padua,  g  18  : 

labourer,  througrhout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.**] 


^Hios  ha  wonty  a 
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his  father^  Qone^  he  always  designated  himself;  that,  however^  of  Orcagna, 
a  corruption  of  Arcagnuolo,  or  'The  Archangel,'  was  given  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  this  he  has  become  known  to  posterity. 

''The  earliest  works  of  Orcagna  will  be  found  in  that  sanctuary  of  Semi- 
Bysantine  art,  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  He  there  painted  three  of  the 
four  'Novissima,'  Death,  Judgment,  HeU,  and  Paradise — the  two  former 
entirely  himself,  the  third  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Bernardo,  who 
is  said  to  have  coloured  it  after  his  designs.  The  first  of  the  series,  a  most 
singular  performance,  had  for  centuries  been  popularly  known  as  the  '  Trionfo 
della  Morte.'  It  is  divided  by  an  immense  rock  into  two  irregular  portions. 
In  that  to  the  right.  Death,  personified  as  a  female  phantom,  bat^winged, 
daw-footed,  her  robe  of  linked  mail  [?]  and  her  long  hair  streaming  on 
the  wind,  swings  back  her  scythe  in  onler  to  cut  down  a  company  of  the 
rich  ones  of  the  earth,  Castruccio  Castracani  and  his  gay  companions,  seated 
under  an  orange-ffrove,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  a  troubadour  and  a 
female  minstrel ;  little  genii  or  Cuf^s,  with  reversed  torcheS|  float  in  the 
air  above  them;  one  young  gallant  caresses  his  hawk,  a  lady  her  lap-dog, 
— Castruccio  alone  looks  abstractedly  away,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  else- 
where. But  all  are  alike  heedless  and  unconscious,  though  the  sand  is  mn 
out,  the  scythe  fidling  and  their  doom  sealed.  Meanwhile  the  lame  and 
the  halt,  the  withered  and  the  blind,  to  whom  the  heavens  are  brass  and 
life  a  burthen,  cry  on  Death  with  impassioned  gestures,  to  release  them  from 
their  misery, — ^but  in  vain;  she  sweeps  past,  and  will  not  hear  them.  Be- 
tween these  two  groups  lie  a  heap  of  corpses,  mown  down  already  in  her 
flight — ^kings,  queens,  bishops,  canlinals,  young  men  and  maidens,  secular 
and  ecclesiastic»l — ensigned  by  their  crowns,  coronets,  necklaces,  mitres  and 
helmets — huddled  together  in  hideous  confusion;  some  are  dead,  others 
dying, — angels  and  devils  draw  the  souls  out  of  their  mouths ;  that  of  a 
nun  (in  whose  hand  a  purse,  firmly  clenched,  betokens  her  besetting  sin) 
shrinks  back  aghast  at  the  unlooked-for  sight  of  the  demon  who  receives 
it — an  idea  either  inherited  or  adopted  from  Andrea  Tafi.  The  whole  upper 
half  of  the  fresco,  on  this  side,  is  filled  with  angels  and  devils  carrying  souls 
to  heaven  or  to  hell ;  sometimes  a  struggle  takes  place,  and  a  soul  is  rescued 
from  a  demon  who  has  unwarrantably  appropriated  it;  the  angels  are  very 
graceful,  and  their  intercourse  with  their  spiritual  charge  is  full  of  tender- 
ness and  endearment;  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  are  hurried  off  by 
the  devils  and  thrown  headlong  into  the  mouths  of  hell,  represented  as  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  belching  out  flames  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position. These  devils  exhibit  every  variety  of  horror  in  form  and  feature.*' 
— VoL  iii.  pp.  130-134. 

54.  We  wish  our  author  had  been  more  specific  in  his 
account  of  this  wonderful  fresco/  The  portrait  of  Castruccio 
ought  to  have  been  signalized  as  a  severe  disappointment 
to  the  admirers'  of  the  heroic  Lucchese:  the  &ce  is  flat, 

1  [For  other  references  by  Ruskin  to  the  ^'Trionfo  della  Morte,"  see  Lednrtt 
an  Architecture  and  Painting^  §  123,  above,  p.  146;  and  Modem  Painiero,  voL  iiL 
ch.  iv.  §  20,  ch.  viiL  §  6.] 

'  [Afnonir  whom  was  Ruskin :  see  Verona  and  Ue  Rivere,  §  22.  Csstmocio 
Castrscani  ^283-1328),  a  native  of  Lucca   having  been  exiled  from  his  native  dty. 
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lifidess,  and  sensual,  though  fine  in  feature.  The  group  of 
mendicants  occupying  the  centre  are  especially  interesting,  as 
being  among  the  first  existing  examples  of  hard  study  from 
the  model :  all  are  evidently  portraits — and  the  effect  of  de- 
formity on  the  lines  of  the  countenance  rendered  with  appal- 
ling truth ;  the  retractile  muscles  of  the  mouth  wrinkled  and 
&Dtd — ^the  jaws  projecting — ^the  eyes  hungry  and  glaring — 
the  eyebrows  grisly  and  stiff,  the  painter  having  drawn  each 
hair  s^>arately:  the  two  stroppiati^  with  stumps  instead 
of  arms  are  especially  characteristic,  as  the  observer  may  at 
once  determine  by  comparing  them  with  the  descendants 
of  the  originals,  of  whom  he  will  at  any  time  find  two,  or 
more,  waiting  to  accompany  his  return  across  the  meadow 
in  front  of  the  Duomo :  the  old  woman  also,  nearest  of  the 
group,  with  grey  dishevelled  hair  and  grey  coat,  with  a 
brown  girdle  and  gourd  flask,  is  magnificent,  and  the  arche- 
type of  all  modern  conceptions  of  witch*  But  the  crown- 
ing stroke  of  feeling  is  dependent  on  a  circumstance  seldom 
observed.  As  Castruccio  and  his  companions  are  seated 
under  the  shade  of  an  orange  grove,  so  the  mendicants  are 
surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  teazles^  and  a  branch  of  ragged 
thorn  is  twisted  like  a  crown  about  their  sickly  temples  and 
weedy  hair. 

55.  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  our  author  in  think- 
i:ig  that  the  devils  exhibit  every  variety  of  horror ;  we  rather 
fear  that  the  spectator  might  at  first  be  reminded  by  them 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Dragon  pattern  of  Wedg- 
wood ware.*  There  is  invention  in  them  however  —  and 
energy;  the  eyes  are  always  terrible,  though  simply  drawn 
— a  black  ball  set  forward,  and  two-thirds  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  crescent  of  white,  under  a  shaggy  brow ;  the  mouths 
^ure  frequently  magnificent ;  that  of  a  demon  accompanjring 
A  thrust  of  a  spear  with  a  growl,  on  the  right  of  the  picture, 

senred  as  a  soldier  in  England,  France,  and  Lombardy,  till  he  returned  to  Italy  in 
1313,  when  he  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Ghibellines.    For  other  reforences  to  him, 
•ee  Vol  ifAmo,  §  278,  and  Fbr9  datrigera,  Letters  18  and  61.] 
^  [Cripples;  literally '' maimed."] 

'  [Compare  the  extract  from  Raskin's  diary  given  at  Vol.  IV.  p.  169  n.] 
xu.  F 
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is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  developmoit  of  the  canine 
teeth  noticed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  {Essay  on  ExpressUm^ 
p.  188^) — ^its  capacity  of  laceration  is  unlimited:  another, 
snarling  like  a  tiger  at  an  angel  who  has  pulled  a  soul  out 
of  his  claws,  is  equally  well  conceived;  we  know  nothing 
like  its  ferocity  except  Rembrandt's  sketches  of  wounded 
wild  beasts.'  The  angels  we  think  generally  disappointing; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  diminutive  in  size,  and  tiie  cross- 
ing of  the  extremities  of  the  two  wings  that  cover  the  feet, 
gives  them  a  coleopterous,  cockchafer  look,  which  is  not  a 
little  undignified ;  tlie  colours  of  their  plumes  are  somewhat 
coarse  and  dark — one  is  covered  with  silky  hair,  instead  of 
feathers.  The  souls  they  contend  for  are  indeed  of  sweet 
expression;  but  exceedingly  earthly  in  contour,  the  painter 
being  unable  to  deal  with  the  nude  form.  On  the  whole, 
he  seems  to  have  reserved  his  highest  powers  fm  the  fresco 
which  follows  next  in  order,  the  scene  of  Resurrection  and 
Judgment. 

''It  is,  in  the  main,  the  traditionAl  Bjsantine  composition,  even  more 
rigidly  symmetrical  than  usual,  singulariy  contrasting  in  this  respect  with 
the  rush  and  movement  of  the  preceding  compartment.  Our  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin,  seated  side  by  side,  each  on  a  rainbow  and  within  a  vesica  pbcis, 
appear  in  the  sky — Our  Saviour  uttering  the  words  of  malediction  with 
uplifted  arm,  showing  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  nearly  in  the  attitude  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  in  wrath,  not  in  fury — ^the  Virgin  timidly  drawing 
back  and  gazing  down  in  pity  and  sorrow.  I  never  saw  this  co-equal  juxta  • 
position  in  any  other  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment." — Vol.  iiL  p.  136. 

50  The  positions  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
not  strictly  co-equal;  the  glory  in  which,  the  Madonna  is 
seated  is  both  lower  and  less;'  but  the  equality  is  more 
complete  in  the  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  Santa  M. 
Novella.*    We  believe  Lord  Lindsay  is  correct  in  thinking 

1  FFor  this  book^  tee  Modem  Painieri,  toL  il  (VoL  IV.  p.  381).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Rembrandt'i  work  in  this  sort,  eee  Modern  JPainiert, 
voL  V.  pt.  ix.  cb.  vi.  §  19.] 

*  [Witb  §  66  compare  Ruskin'i  detaUed  description  of  ibis  fresco,  ibUL  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  275  Ik).] 

<  [Orcagna's  frescoes  are  in  tbe  Stroni  CbapeL] 
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Orcagna  the  only  artist  who  has  dared  it.  We  question 
whether  even  wrath  be  intended  in  the  countenance  of  the 
principal  figure;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  likely  to  dis- 
appoint at  first,  and  appear  lifeless  in  its  exceeding  tran- 
quillity ;  the  brow  is  indeed  slightly  knit,  but  the  eyes  have 
no  local  direction.  They  comprehend  all  things  —  are  set 
upon  all  spirits  alike,  as  in  that  word-fresco  of  our  own,  not 
unworthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  this,  the  Vision  of  the 
Trembling  Man  in  the  House  of  the  Interpreter.^  The  action 
is  as  majestic  as  the  countenance — the  right  hand  seems 
raised  rather  to  show  its  wound  (as  the  left  points  at  the 
same  instant  to  the  wound  in  the  side),  than  in  condenma- 
tion,  though  its  gesture  has  been  adopted  as  one  of  threaten- 
ing— ^first  (and  very  nobly)  by  Benozzo  Gk)zzoli,  in  the  figure 
of  the  Angel  departing,  looking  towards  Sodom — and  after- 
wards, virith  unfortunate  exaggeration,  by  Michael  Angelo.* 
Orcagna's  Madonna  we  think  a  failure,  but  his  strength  has 
been  more  happily  displayed  in  the  Apostolic  circle.  The 
head  of  St.  John  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  other  Apostles 
look  forward  or  down  as  in  judgment — ^some  in  indignation, 
some  in  pity,  some  serene — ^but  the  eyes  of  St.  John  are  fixed 
upon  the  Judge  Himself  with  the  stability  of  love — winter- 
cession  and  sorrow  struggling  for  utterance  with  awe — ^and 
through  both  is  seen  a  tremor  of  submissive  astonishment, 
that  tiie  lips  which  had  once  forbidden  his  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  should  now  themselves  bum  with  irrevocable 
condemnation. 

''One  feeling  for  the  most  part  pervades  this  side  of  the  composition^ — 
there  is  far  more  variety  in  the  other ;  agony  is  depicted  with  fesjrful  inten- 
sity and  in  every  degree  and  character;  some  clasp  their  hands,  some  hide 
their  faces,  some  look  up  in  despair,  but  none  towards  Christ ;  others  seem 
to  have  grown  idiots  with  horror: — a  few  gase,  as  if  fascinated,  into  the 
gulf  of  fire  towards  which  the  whole  mass  of  misery  are  being  urged  bv 
the  ministers  of  doom — the  flames  bite  them,  the  devils  fish  for  and  catch 
them  with  long  grappling-hooks : — in  sad  contrast  to    the   group  on  the 

^  [PUgrmCM  Progrt99,  p.  33  (Golden  Treasury  edition) :  a  description  of  the  Last 
Judgment.] 

'  [For  Uoizoli's  aoffel,  see  the  Plate  <mo6ite  p.  316  in  Vol.  IV. ;  the  fresco  is 
descnhed,  and  Michael  Angelo't  adoption  of  the  attitude  noted,  at  p.  zxz.  of  the 
volume.] 
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opposite  tide,  a  queen,  oondemned  herself  bat  sdf-foi^tfbl,  vminly  straggles 
to  rescae  her  daughter  from  a  demon  who  has  caught  her  by  the  gown  and 
is  dragging  her  backwards  into  the  abyss — her  sister,  wringing  her  hands, 
looks  on  in  agony — it  is  a  fearful  scene. 

^'A  vast  rib  or  arch  in  the  walls  of  pandemonium  admits  one  into  the 
contiguous  gulf  of  Hell,  forming  the  third  fresco,  or  rather  a  continuation 
of  the  second — in  which  Satan  sits  in  the  midst,  in  gigantic  terror,  cased 
in  armour  and  crunching  sinners— of  whom  Judas,  esp^ially,  is  eaten  and 
ejected,  re-eaten  and  re-ejected  again  and  again  for  ever.  The  punishments 
of  the  wicked  are  portrayed  in  circles  numberless  around  him.  But  in 
everything  save  horror  this  compartment  is  inferior  to  the  preceding,  and 
it  has  been  much  ii^ured  and  repainted." — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

57.  We  might  have  been  spared  all  notice  of  this  last 
compartment.  Throughout  Italy,  owing,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  the  interested  desire  of  the  clergy  to  impress  upon 
the  populace  as  forcibly  as  possible  the  verity  of  purgatorial 
horrors,  nearly  every  representation  of  the  Inferno  has  been 
repainted,  and  vulgar  butchery  substituted  for  the  expres- 
sions of  punishment  which  were  too  chaste  for  monkish 
purposes.  The  infernos  of  Giotto  at  Padua,^  and  of  Orcagna 
at  Florence,  have  thus  been  destroyed;  but  in  neither  case 
have  they  been  replaced  by  anything  so  merely  disgusting 
as  these  restorations  by  Solazzino  in  the  Campo  Santo.*  Not 
a  line  of  Orcagna's  remains,  except  in  one  row  of  figures 
halfway  up  the  waU,  where  his  firm  black  drawing  is  still 
distinguishable;  throughout  the  rest  of  the  fresco,  hillocks 
of  pink  flesh  have  been  substituted  for  his  severe  forms — and 
for  his  agonized  features,  puppets'  heads  with  roaring  mouths 
and  staring  eyes,  the  whole  as  coarse  and  sickening,  and 
quite  as  weak,  as  any  scrabble  on  the  lowest  booths  of  a 
London  Fair. 

58.  Lord  Lindsay's  comparison  of  these  frescoes  of  Or- 
cagna with  the  great  work  in  the  Sistine,  is,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  writing,  too  good  not  to  be  quoted: — 

"  While  Michael  Angelo's  leading  idea  seems  to  be  the  self-concentration 
and  utter  absorption  of  all  feeling  into  the  one  predominant  thought.  Am 
I,  mdimdually,  safe?  resolving  itself  into  two  emotions  only,  doubt  and 

1  [For  a  reproduction  of  Giotto's  '^  Inferno,"  see  QioUo  and  hU  Wwkt  ai  Padua,] 
*  [See  again  Modem  PakUen^  toL  il  (Vol  IV.  p.  201  and  ».).    The  repainting  by 
SolazEino  was  done  in  1630.] 
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despair — all  diyenitles  of  character,  all  kindred  sjrmpathies  annihilated  under 
their  pressure — ^those  emotions  uttering  themselves,  not  through  the  face 
bnt  the  form,  by  bodily  contortion,  rendering  the  whole  composition,  with 
adl  its  overwhelming  merits,  a  mighty  hubbub — Orcagna's  on  the  contrary 
cmbrM^es  the  whole  world  of  passions  that  make  up  the  economy  of  man, 
And  these  not  confused  or  crushed  into  each  other,  but  expanded  and 
enhanced  in  quality  and  intensity  commensurably  with  the  '  change '  attend- 
4uit  upon  the  resurrection — variously  expressed  indeed,  and  in  reference  to 
the  diversities  of  individual  character,  which  will  be  nowise  compromised  by 
that  change,  yet  from  their  very  intensity  suppressed  and  subdued,  stilling 
the  body  and  informing  only  the  soul's  index,  the  countenance.  All  there- 
^re  is  calm;  the  saved  have  acquiesced  in  all  things,  they  can  mourn  no 
more — the  damned  are  to  them  as  if  they  had  never  been ; — among  the  lost, 
jrrief  is  too  deep,  too  settled  for  caricature,  and  while  every  feeling  of  the 
spectator,  every  key  of  the  soul's  organ,  is  played  upon  by  turns,  tenderness 
4md  pity  form  the  under-song  throughout  and  ultimately  prevail ;  the  curse 
is  utteied  in  sorrow  rather  than  wrath,  and  from  the  pitjring  Virgin  and  the 
weeping  archangel  above,  to  the  mother  endeavouring  to  rescue  her  daughter 
l>elow,  and  the  young  secular  led  to  paradise  under  the  approving  smUe  of 
S.  Michael,  all  resolves  itself  into  sympathy  and  love. — Michael  Angelo's 
conception  may  be  more  efficacious  for  teaching  by  terror — ^it  was  his  object, 
I  believe,  as  the  heir  of  Savcmarola  and  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 
sjpirii  within  the  bosom  of  Catholicism;  but  Orcagna's  is  in  better  taste, 
truer  to  human  nature,  sublimer  in  philosophy,  and  (if  I  mistake  not)  more 
scriptural."— Vol.  iii  pp.  139-141. 

59.  We  think  it  somewhat  strange  that  the  object  of 
teaching  by  terror  should  be  attributed  to  M.  Angelo  more 
than  to  Orcagna,  seeing  that  the  former,  with  his  usual 
dignity,  has  refused  all  representation  of  infernal  punishment 
—except  in  the  figure  dragged  down  with  the  hand  over 
the  fiac^,  the  serpent  biting  the  thigh,  and  in  the  fiends  of 
the  extreme  angle ;  while  Orcagna,  whose  intention  may  be 
conjectured  even  from  Solazzino's  restoration,  exhausted  him- 
self in  detaiUng  Dante's  distribution  of  torture,  and  brings 
into  successive  prominence  every  expedient  of  pain;  the 
^x>ng,  the  spit,  the  rack,  the  chain,  venomous  fimg  and 
rending  beak,  harrowing  point  and  dividing  edge,  biting 
fiaid  and  calcining  fire.  The  objects  of  the  two  great  painters 
were  indeed  opposed,  but  not  in  this  respect  Orcagna's, 
like  that  of  every  great  painter  of  his  day,  was  to  write 
upon  the  waU,  as  in  a  book,  the  greatest  possible  number  <^ 
those  religious  facts  or  doctrines  which  the  Church  desired 
should  be  known  to  the  people.     This  he  did  in  the  simplest 
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and  most  straightforward  way,  regardless  of  artistical  r^u- 
tation,  and  desiring  only  to  be  read  and  understood.  But 
Michael  Angelo's  object  was  from  the  beginning  that  of  an 
artist  He  addresses  not  the  sympathies  of  his  day,  but  the 
understanding  of  all  time,  and  he  treats  the  subject  in  the 
mode  best  adapted  to  bring  every  one  of  his  own  powers 
into  fiill  play.^  As  might  have  been  expected,  while  the 
self-forgetfrdness  of  Orcagna  has  given,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  awfidness  to  his  work,  and  verity,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  studied  composition  of  the  Sistine,  on  the  other  it  has 
admitted  a  puerility  commensurate  with  the  narrowness  of 
the  religion  he  had  to  teach. 

60.  Greater  differences  still  result  from  the  opposed 
powers  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men.  Orcagna  was 
unable  to  draw  the  nude — on  this  inability  followed  a  cold- 
ness to  the  value  of  flowing  lines,  and  to  the  power  of 
unity  in  composition — neither  could  he  indicate  motion  or 
buoyancy  in  fljdng  or  floating  figures,  nor  express  violence 
of  action  in  the  limbs — ^he  cannot  even  show  the  difierence 
between  pulling  and  pushing  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  In 
M.  Angelo  these  conditions  were  directly  reversed.  Intense 
sensibility  to  the  majesty  of  writhing,  flowing,  and  connected 
lines,  was  in  him  associated  with  a  power,  unequalled  except 
by  Angelico,  of  suggesting  aerial  motion — motion  deliberate 
or  disturbed,  inherent  or  impressed,  impotent  or  inspired — 
gathering  into  glory,  or  gravitating  to  death.  Orcagna  was 
Qierefore  compelled  to  range  his  figures  symmetrically  in 
ordered  lines,  while  Michael  Angelo  bound  them  into  chains, 
or  hurled  them  into  heaps,  or  scattered  them  before  him  as 
the  wind  does  leaves.  Orcagna  trusted  for  all  his  expression 
to  the  countenance,  or  to  rudely  explained  gesture  aided  by 
grand  fall  of  draperies,  though  in  all  these  points  he  was 
still  immeasurably  inferior  to  his  colossal  rival  As  for  his 
**  embracing  the  whole  world  of  passions  which  make  up  the 
economy  of  man,"  he  had  no  such  power  of  delineation — 

^  [With  this  comparison^  compare  the  general  statement  in  Lecture$  on  ArckUeohare 
and  PainHng,  §  128,  pp.  145-147.  J 
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nor,  we  believe,  of  conception.  The  expressions  on  the 
iDfemo  side  are  all  of  them  varieties  of  grief  and  fear,  differ- 
ing merely  in  degree,  not  in  character  or  operation :  there  is 
something  dramatic  in  the  raised  hand  of  a  man  wearing  a 
green  bonnet  with  a  white  plume — ^but  the  only  really  fer- 
carried  effort  in  the  group  is  the  head  of  a  Dominican  monk  * 
(just  above  the  queen  in  green),  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
close  crowd,  struggling,  shuddering,  and  howling  on  every 
side,  is  fixed  in  quiet,  total  despair,  insensible  to  all  things, 
and  seemingly  poised  in  existence  and  sensation  upon  that 
one  point  in  his  past  life  when  his  steps  first  took  hold  on 
hell;*  this  head,  which  is  opposed  to  a  face  distorted  by 
horror  beside  it,  is,  we  repeat,  the  only  highly  wrought 
piece  of  expression  in  the  group. 

61.  What  Michael  Angelo  could  do  by  expression  of 
countenance  alone,  let  the  Pietk  of  Genoa  tell,'  or  the 
Lorenzo,  or  the  parallel  to  this  very  head  of  Orcagna's,  the 
face  of  the  man  borne  down  in  the  Last  Judgment  with 
the  hand  clenched  over  one  of  the  eyes.  Neither  in  that 
fresco  is  he  wanting  in  dramatic  episode  ;  the  adaptation 
of  the  Niobe  on  the  spectator's  left  hand  is  far  finer  than 
Orcagna's  condemned  queen  and  princess;  the  groups  rising 
below,  side  by  side,  supporting  each  other,  are  full  of  tender- 
ness, and  reciprocal  devotion ;  the  contest  in  the  centre  for 
the  body  which  a  demon  drags  down  by  the  hair  is  another 
kind  of  quarrel  from  that  of  Orcagna  between  a  feathered 
angel  and  bristly  fiend  for  a  diminutive  soul — reminding  us, 
as  it  forcibly  did  at  first,  of  a  vociferous  difference  in  opinion 
between  a  cat  and  a  cockatoo.  But  Buonaroti  knew  that 
it  was  useless  to  concentrate  interest  in  the  countenances,  in 
a  picture  of  enormous  size,  ill  lighted;  and  he  preferred 
giving  full  play  to  the  powers  of  line-grouping,  for  which 
he  could  have  found  no  nobler  field.     Let  us  not  by  unwise 

^  [With  this,  comiNire  the  pamge  from  Ratkin'!  diary  of  1845  given  in  Vol.  IV. 

*  [ProTerhe  v.  5.] 

'  [For  this  medidUon,  see  ibid.  (VoL  IV.  pp.  138  and  n.,  p.  285  n.);  and  for  the 
lAreoso,  p.  285  n.] 
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comparison  mingle  with  our  admiration  of  these  two  sub- 
lime works  any  sense  of  weakness  in  the  naivete  of  the 
one,  or  of  coldness  in  the  science  of  the  other.  Each  painter 
has  his  own  sufficient  dominion,  and  he  who  complains  of 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  Orcagna,  or  of  the  display  of  it 
in  Michael  Angelo,  has  probably  brought  little  to  his  judg^ 
ment  of  either. 

62.  One  passage  more  we  must  quote,  well  worthy  of 
remark  in  these  days  of  hoUowness  and  haste,  though  we 
question  the  truth  of  the  particular  &aA  stated  in  the  second 
volume  respecting  the  shrine  of  Or  San  Michele.^  Conent 
is  now  visible  enough  in  all  the  joints,  but  whether  from 
recent  repairs  we  cannot  say: — 

''There  is  indeed  another,  a  technical  merit,  due  to  Orcagna,  which  I 
would  have  mentioned  earlier,  did  it  not  partake  so  strongly  of  a  moral 
virtue.  Whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  well — by  which  I  mean, 
better  than  anybody  else.      His  Logffia,  in  its  general  structure  and  its 

E visions  against  injury  from  wet  and  decay,  is  a  model  of  strength  no 
J  than  symmetry  and  elegance;  the  junction  of  the  marbles  in  the 
tabernacle  of  Or  San  Michele,  and  the  exquisite  manual  workmanship  of 
the  bas-reliefs,  have  been  the  theme  of  praise  for  five  centuries ;  his  colours 
in  the  Campo  Santo  have  maintained  a  freshness  unrivalled  by  those  oi 
any  of  his  successors  there ; — ^nay,  even  had  his  mosaics  been  preserved  at 
Orvieto,  I  am  confident  the  commeUitura  would  be  found  more  compact  and 
polished  than  any  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  secret  of  all 
this  was  that  he  nutde  himself  thoroughly  an  adept  in  the  medianiam  of 
the  respective  arts,  and  therefore  his  works  have  stood.  Genius  is  too  apt 
to  think  herself  independent  of  form  and  matter — never  was  there  such 
a  mistake ;  she  cannot  slight  either  without  hamstringing  herself.  Bat 
the  rule  is  of  universal  app^cation ;  without  this  thorough  mastery  of  their 
respective  tools,  this  determination  honestly  to  make  the  best  use  of  them, 
the  divine,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  poet — however 
genuine  their  enthusiasm,  however  lofty  their  genius — are  mere  empirics, 
pretenders  to  crowns  they  will  not  run  for,  children  not  men — sporters  with 
Imagination,  triflers  with  Reason,  with  the  prospects  of  humanity,  with  Time, 
and  with  God."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  148,  149. 

A  noble  passa^  this,'  and  most  true,  provided  we  dis- 
tinguish always  between  mastery  of  tool  together  with 
thorough  strength  of  workmanship,  and  mere  neatness  of 
outside  polish  or  fitting  of  measurement,  of  which  ancient 
masters  are  daringly  scornful. 

1  FReferred  to  also  in  Modem  Painten,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  300).] 
*  ffhe  passage  it  also  referred  to  in  Seven  Lampi,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  197.] 
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68.  Ncme  of  Orcagna's  pupils,  except  Francisco  Traini/ 
attained  celebrity — 

'' nothing  in  fact  is  known  of  them  except  their  names.  Had  their  works, 
however  inferior,  been  preserved,  we  might  have  had  less  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  links  between  himself  and  his  successor  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Semi-Bysantine  school  at  Florence,  the  Beato  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
.  .  .  He  was  bom  at  Vicchio,  near  Florence,  it  is  said  in  1887,  and  was 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Guido.  Of  a  gentle  nature,  averse  to  the  turmoil 
of  the  world,  and  pious  to  enthusiasm,  though  as  fne  from  fanaticism  as 
his  youth  was  innocent  of  vice,  he  determined,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  though 
well  provided  for  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  retire  to  the  cloister;  he 
professed  himself  accordingly  a  brother  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Fiesole  in  1407>  assuming  his  monastic  name  from  the  Apostle  of  love, 
S.  John.  He  acquired  from  his  residence  there  the  distinguishing  surname 
'da  Fiesole;'  and  a  calmer  retreat  for  one  weary  of  earth  and  desirous  of 
commerce  with  heaven  would  in  vain  be  sought  for; — ^the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  freshness  of  the  morning  breeze,  the  starry  clearness  and 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  nights,  the  loveliness  of  the  valley  at  one's  feet, 
lengthening  out,  like  a  life  of  happiness,  between  the  Apennine  and  the 
sea — with  the  intermingling  sounds  that  ascend  perpetually  from  below, 
softened  by  distance  into  music,  and  by  an  agreeable  compromise  at  once 
giving  a  sest  to  solitude  and  cheating  it  of  its  loneliness — rendering  Fiesole 
a  spot  which  angels  might  alight  upon  by  mistake  in  quest  of  paradise,  a 
spot  where  it  would  be  at  once  sweet  to  live  and  sweet  to  die." — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  151-153. 

64.  Our  readers  must  recollect  that  the  convent  where 
Fra  Giovanni  first  resided  is  not  that  whose  belfiy  tower 
and  cypress  grove  crown  the  "  top  of  F^sole."  *  The  Domini- 
can ccmvent  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  olives, 
distinguished  only  by  its  narrow  and  low  spire;  a  cypress 
avenue  recedes  from  it  towards  Florence — a  stony  path, 
leading  to  the  ancient  Badia  of  Fiesole,  descends  in  front 
of  the  three-arched  loggia  which  protects  the  entrance  to  the 
church.  No  extended  prospect  is  open  to  it;  though  over 
the  low  wall,  and  through  the  sharp,  thickset  olive  leaves, 
may  be  seen  one  silver  gleam  of  the  Amo,  and,  at  evening, 

^/  [''  Amonr  all  ths  diseiples  of  Oroagna,  none,"  says  Vasari, ''  was  found  superior 
to  Franoetco  Traini "  (Bohn's  ecL,  vol  I  p.  217).  A  pictare  by  him  (mentioned  by 
Va«iri),  of  ''St  Thomas  Aquinas"  in  the  chorch  of  St  Catarina  at  Pisa  is  still  ni 
*^-  An  ahaivpieoe  by  Traini  is  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence;  it  was  finished 
lttl34e.] 

^  [ParadimLoH,  I  2B9;9ee  Vol  IV.  p.  362  and  n.] 
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the  peaks  of  the  Carrara  mountains,  purple  against  the  twi- 
light, dark  and  calm,  while  the  fire-flies  glance  beneath, 
silent  and  intermittent,  like  stars  upon  the  rippling  of  mute, 
soft  sea. 

^'  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  Fra  Angetico's 
works;  he  has  affixed  no  dates  to  them,  and  consequently,  when  external 
evidence  is  wanting,  we  are  thrown  upon  internal,  which  in  his  case  is 
unusually  £itllacious.  It  is  satisfactory  dierefore  to  possess  a  fixed  date  in 
1433,  the  year  in  which  he  painted  the  great  tabeznacle  for  the  Gmipany 
of  Flax-merchants,  now  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the  UffiziL  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  child,  with  attendant  Saints,  on  a  gold  ground — very  dignified 
and  noble,  although  the  Madonna  has  not  attained  the  exquisite  spirituality 
of  his  later  efforts.  Round  this  tabernacle  as  a  nucleus,  may  be  classed  a 
number  of  paintings,  all  of  similar  excellence — admirable  that  is  to  say,  but 
not  of  his  very  best,  and  in  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  type  of  the  Virgin 
bears  throughout  a  strong  family  resemblance." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  l60,  l6l. 

65.  If  the  painter  ever  increased  in  power  after  this  period 
(he  was  then  forty-three),  we  have  been  unable  to  systematize 
the  improvement.  We  much  doubt  whether,  in  his  modes 
of  execution,  advance  were  possible.  Men  whose  merit  lies 
in  record  of  natural  facts,  increase  in  knowledge;  and  men 
whose  merit  is  in  dexterity  of  hand  increase  in  facility ;  but 
we  much  doubt  whether  the  faculty  of  design,  or  force  of 
feeling,  increase  after  the  age  of  twenty-five.  By  Fra  An- 
gelico,  who  drew  always  in  fear  and  trembling,  dexterous 
execution  had  been  from  the  first  repudiated;  he  neither 
needed  nor  sought  technical  knowledge  of  the  form,  and  the 
inspiration,  to  which  his  power  was  owing,  was  not  less  glow- 
ing in  youth  than  in  age.  The  inferiority  traceable  (we 
grant)  in  this  Madonna^  results  not  from  its  early  date,  but 

^  [There  is  a  long  note  on  tliis  picture  in  Raskin's  Florentine  diary  of  1846, 
from  which  some  of  the  description  in  §  66  here  is  taken.  Some  additional  paasaget 
may  he  given : — 

*^  Perhape  the  most  valuahle  uiifl^e  work  of  Angelico  in  Florence,  except 
the  Judgment  of  the  Accademia.  The  following  points  require  notice.  The 
Christ  is  standing  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  one  hand  raised  in  the  nsoal 
attitude  of  benediction,  the  other  holding  a  globe.  The  hoe  looks  straight 
forward  with  the  ineffiihle  expression  of  divinity.  The  grandeur  oi  tnii 
conception  as  opposed  to  Raphael's  contemptihle  domestidty  needs  no 
comment.  .  .  .  [A]  &ult  [in  the  Madonna]  is  the  hard  drawing  of  the  iris 
and  pupil  of  the  eye,  terminated  by  a  strong  black  line,  without  any  dark 
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from  Fra  Angelico's  incapability,  always  visible,  of  drawing 
the  head  of  life  size.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  the  exact  re- 
verse of  Giotto;  he  was  essentially  a  miniature  painter,  and 
never  attained  the  mastery  of  muscular  play  in  the  features 

to  support  it  This  is  also  not  an  unfrequent  error  in  him ;  it  occurs  pain- 
fully in  the  Incoronazione  of  the  Virgin  [also  in  the  Aocademia]  .  .  . 
and  it  is  by  its  entire  freedom  frt>m  this  defect  that  the  Madonna  of  San 
Domenioo  in  Flesole  assumes  such  superiority  over  all  his  large  works.  In 
his  smaller  works,  from  necessity,  this  line  is  not  so  conspicuous,  and  even 
when  not  filled  in,  it  only  gives  greater  transparency  to  the  eye.  Thus 
the  small  dancing  angels  of  uie  Incoronadone  have  lovely  dark  eyes,  while 
the  iMgBr  figures  have  the  circular  line. 

''  Tne  Madonna  of  which  we  are  at  present  speaking,  besides  these  defects, 
is  too  calm  and  cold  in  expression,  ana  in  her  gorgeous  draperies  approaches 
more  to  the  character  of  an  idol,  and  less  to  that  of  a  saint  than  I  like 
to  see.  The  dress  of  the  Christ  is  brown,  with  golden  girdle ;  that  of  the 
Madonna  blue  and  red. 

''Of  the  surrounding  angels,  the  first  on  the  right  beating  the  drum  is 
to  be  noted  for  the  glorious  crimson  of  the  plumes  of  its  wings,  graduated 
down  to  the  extremities  darker  and  richer  almost  to  blackness.  It  seems 
enamel  over  the  gold.  The  fiioe  is  turned  full  front,  the  eyes  looking 
forward;  the  fiame  of  fire  on  the  head  is  a  triangle  with  concave  sides. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  refinement  of  the  hc%  would  have 
been  lost  had  these  lines  been  straight  instead  of  curved.  There  is  a 
curious  white  baton  in  the  left  hand,  with  which  the  drum  is  touched, 
apparently  to  modify  the  sound.  The  second  is  blowing  a  trumpet  upwards ; 
the  third,  which  is  almost  the  finest  of  all,  is  beating  a  tambourine  with  a 

2uiet,  continuous  motion,  the  second  rising  up  from  beneath  his  hand  as 
e  floats  through  heaven :  the  hair  in  pale  ringlets  over  the  brow,  fidling 
lower  and  lower  on  the  neck  to  the  back  of  the  head.  These  do  not  so 
much  as  tremble,  but  the  tongue  of  fire  on  the  forehead  waves  with  his 
motion.  The  dress,  greenish  blue,  embroidered  with  gold;  the  wings, 
alternately  scarlet  and  brown,  starred  with  ffold.  These  stara,  which  are 
frequently  used  by  the  painter,  are  obtained  by  a  single  blow  with  a  gouge 
through  the  enamel  on  the  gold,  which,  being  indented,  reflects  the  light, 
which  plajrs  on  different  parts  or  the  wing  according  to  the  position  of  the 
spectator.  The  workmanship  of  this  kind  throughout  his  works,  considered 
as  mere  jewellery,  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  and  all  other  jewellery 
looks  coarse  beside  it  The  fourth  angel  has  a  psaltery;  the  firth  bencu 
fbrwfurd  and  down,  looking  up  at  the  same  time  while  he  clashes  the 
cymbals;  one  sees  that  the  whole  stoop  is  in  accordance  with  a  cadence 
of  music,  a  divine  figure. 

''The  angels  on  the  opposite  side  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  perfect,  except 
two — ^the  second  who  is  also  beating  a  tambourine,  his  head  bent  aside  in 
listening,  and  who  in  expression  of  rapture  surpasses  all ;  and  the  third 
who  has  just  removed  the  trumpet  from  his  lips,  and  with  his  right  hand 
listens  to  the  last  blast  of  it  paninff  awav  in  space.  I  have  said  'ids'  and 
'he'  in  speaking  of  these  angels,  but  thev  have  no  sex;  they  have  the 
power  and  majesty  of  men  with  female  debcacy  of  feature  and  softness  of 
expression.  Of  the  beauty  of  their  Buses  no  words  can  give  anv  idea  :  they 
are  to  my  mind,  after  the  'Annunciation'  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  the  most 
exalted  and  fruitless  conceptions  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  reached 
of  divine  things."] 
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necessary  in  a  full-sized  drawing.  His  habit,  almost  ocm* 
stant,  of  surrounding  the  iris  of  the  eye  by  a  sharp  black 
line,  is,  in  small  figures,  perfectly  successful,  giving  a  trans- 
parency and  tenderness  not  otherwise  expressible.  But  on 
a  larger  scale  it  gives  a  stony  stare  to  the  eyeball,  which 
not  idl  the  tenderness  of  the  brow  and  mouth  can  conquer 
or  redeem. 

66.  Further,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  ear  has  by 
accident  been  set  too  far  back — (Fra  Angelico,  drawing  only 
fix>m  feeling,  was  liable  to  gross  errors  of  this  kind, — often, 
however,  more  beautiful  than  other  men's  truths) — and  the 
hair  removed  in  consequence  too  far  off  the  brow ;  in  other 
respects  the  &ce  is  very  noble — still  more  so  that  of  the 
Christ  The  child  stands  upon  the  Virgin's  knees,*  one  hand 
raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of  benediction,  the  other  holding 
a  globe.  The  face  looks  straightforward,  quiet,  Jupiter-like, 
and  very  sublime,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  features  in 
proportion  to  the  head,  the  eyes  being  placed  at  about  three- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  height,  leaving  four-sevenths  for  the 
brow,  and  themselves  only  in  length  about  one-sixth  of  the 
breadth  of  the  face,  half  closed,  giving  a  peculiar  appearance 
of  repose.  The  hair  is  short,  golden,  symmetrically  curled, 
statuesque  in  its  contour ;  the  mouth  tender  and  full  of  life : 
the  red  cross  of  the  glory  about  the  head  of  an  intense  ruby 
enamel,  almost  fire  colour;  the  dress  brown,  with  golden 
girdle.  In  all  the  treatment  Fra  Angelico  maintains  his 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  abstract  imagination,  which, 
depriving  his  subject  of  aU  material  or  actual  being,  contem- 
plates it  as  retaining  qualities  eternal  only — adorned  by 
incorporeal  splendour.  The  eyes  of  the  beholder  are  super- 
naturally  unsealed:  and  to  this  miraculous  vision  whatever 
is  of  the  earth  vanishes,  and  all  things  are  seen  endowed 
with  an  harmonious  glory — ^the  garments  falling  with  strange, 
visionary  grace,  glowing  with  indefinite  gold — ^the  walls  of 

*  In  manj  pictures  of  Angelico,  the  Infimt  Christ  appears  self-supported — 
the  Virgin  not  touching  the  child. 
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the  chamber  dazzling  as  of  a  heavenly  city — ^the  mortal  forms 
themselves  impressed  with  divine  changelessness — ^no  domes- 
ticity— ^no  jest — ^no  anxiety — ^no  expectation — ^no  variety  of 
action  or  of  thought.  Love,  all  fulfilling,  and  various  modes 
of  power,  are  alone  expressed;  the  Virgin  never  shows  the 
complacency  or  petty  watchfulness  of  maternity;  she  sits 
serene,  supporting  the  child  whom  she  ever  looks  upon,  as 
a  stranger  among  strangers;  ** Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord'*  for  ever  written  upon  her  brow. 

67.  An  approach  to  an  exception  in  treatment  is  found 
in  the  Annunciation  of  the  upper  corridor  of  St.  Mark*s,^ 
most  unkindly  treated  by  our  author: — 

"Ptobably  the  earliest  of  the  series — full  of  faults,  but  imbued  with  the 
sweetest  feeling;  there  is  a  look  of  naive  curiosity,  mingling  with  the 
modest  and  meek  humility  of  the  Virgin,  which  almost  provokes  a  smile.  "^ 
— 4ti.  176. 

Many  a  Sabbath  evening  of  bright  summer  have  we  passed 
in  that  lonely  corridor — but  not  to  the  finding  of  faults,  nor 
the  provoking  of  smiles.  The  angel  is  perhaps  something 
less  majestic  than  is  usual  with  the  painter ;  but  the  Virgin 
is  only  the  more  to  be  worshipped,  because  here,  for  once, 
set  before  us  in  the  verity  of  life.  No  gorgeous  robe  is 
upon  her;  no  lifted  throne  set  for  her;  the  golden  border 
gleams  faintly  on  the  dark  blue  dress;  the  seat  is  drawn 
into  the  shadow  of  a  lowly  loggia.  The  face  is  of  no 
strange,  far-sought  lovehness ;  the  features  might  even  be 
thought  hard,  and  they  are  worn  with  watching,  and  severe, 
though  innocent.  She  stoops  forward  with  her  arms  folded 
on  her  bosom :  no  casting  down  of  eye  nor  shrinking  of  the 
frame  in  fear ;  she  is  too  earnest,  too  self-forgetfiil  for  either : 
wonder  and  inquiry  are  there,  but  chastened  and  free  from 
doubt ;  meekness,  yet  mingled  with  a  patient  majesty ;  peace, 
yet  sorrowfully  sealed,  as  if  the  promise  of  the  Angel  were 
already  underwritten  by  the  prophecy  of  Simeon.      They 

^  [This  fresco  at  Florence  is  also  described  in  Modem  PainUn,  toI.  iL  (VoL  IV. 
p.  264).    The  BiUe  reference  above  is  Luke  L  38.] 
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who  pass  and  repass  in  the  twilight  of  that  solemn  corridor, 
need  not  the  adjuration  inscribed  beneath : — 

'^  Virginis  intactae  cum  veneris  ante  figuram 
Praetereundo  cave  ne  sileatar  Ave."  * 

We  in  general  allow  the  inferiority  of  Angelico's  fresco  to 
his  tempera  works;  yet  even  that  which  of  all  these  lattor 
we  think  the  most  radiant,  the  Annwiciation  on  the  reliquary 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,^  would,  we  believe,  if  repeatedly 
compared  with  this  of  St  Mark's,  in  the  end  have  the  dis- 
advantage. The  eminent  value  of  the  tempera  paintings 
results  partly  from  their  delicacy  of  line,  and  partly  fix>m 
the  purity  of  colour  and  force  of  decoration  of  which  the 
material  is  capable. 

68.  The  passage,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  re- 
specting Fra  Angelico's  colour  in  general,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  fancifiil  in  the  work: — 

''His  colouring,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  beautiful,  although  of 
questionable  brillkmcy.  This  will  be  found  invariably  the  case  in  minds 
constituted  like  his.  Spirit  and  Sense  act  on  each  other  with  livelier  re- 
ciprocity the  closer  their  approximation,  the  less  intervention  there  is  of 
Intellect.  Hence  the  most  religious  and  the  most  sensual  painters  have  always 
loved  the  brightest  colours — Spiritual  Expression  and  a  clearly  defined  (how- 
ever inaccurate)  outline  forming  the  distinction  of  the  former  class ;  Animal 
Expression  and  a  confused  and  uncertain  outline  (reflecting  that  lax  morality 
which  confounds  the  limits  of  light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong)  of  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  that  Intellect,  or  the  spirit  oif  Form, 
intervenes  in  its  severe  precision,  the  less  pure,  the  paler  grow  the  colours, 
the  nearer  they  tend  to  the  hue  of  marble,  of  the  bas-relief  We  thus  find 
the  purest  and  brightest  colours  only  in  Fra  Angelico's  pictures,  with  a 

Eneral  predominance  of  blue,  which  we  have  observed  to  prevail  more  or 
IS  in  so  many  of  the  Semi-Byzantine  painters,  and  which,  fanciful  as  it 
may  appear,  I  cannot  but  attribute,  independenUy  of  mere  tradition,  to  an 

*  The  upper  inscription  Lord  Lindsay  has  misquoted — it  runs  thus : — 

'*  Salve  Mater  PieUtis 
Et  Totius  TriniUtis 
Nobile  Triclinium."  « 

^  ^For  this  picture  (now  in  the  Museum  of  San  Marco),  see  Modem  Painlen, 
vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  263  and  n.}.  It  is  the  one  of  which  Raskin  made  the  pencil  sketeh 
engraved  as  the  trcntlBpiece  to  Modem  Paintere,  voL  v.] 

*  [Lord  Lindsay  (ill.  177)  gives  the  second  line  as  '' Etemae  Trinitatis.'*] 
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inherent,  instinctive  sympathy  between  their  mental  constitution  and  the 
colour  in  question ;  as  that  of  red,  or  of  blood,  may  be  observed  to  prevail 
amon^  painters  in  whom  Sense  or  Nature  predominates  over  Spirit — for  in 
this,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  moral  and  the  material  world  respond  to  each 
other  as  closely  as  shadow  and  substance.  But,  in  Painting  as  in  Morals, 
perfection  implies  the  due  intervention  of  Intellect  between  Spirit  and 
Sense— of  Form  between  Expression  and  Colouring — as  a  power  at  once 
controlling  and  controlled — and  therefore,  although  acknowledging  its  fas- 
cination, I  cannot  unreservedly  praise  the  Colouring  of  Fra  Angelico." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  19s,  194u 

69.   There  is  much  ingenuity,  and  some  truth,  here,  but 
the  reader,  as  in  other  of  Lord  Lindsay's  speculations,  must 
receive  his  conclusions  with  qualification.     It  is  the  natural 
character  of  strong  effects  of  colour,  as  of  high  light,  to 
confuse  outlines;  and  it  is  a  necessity  in  all  fine  harmonies 
of  colour  that  many  tints  should  merge  imperceptibly  into 
their  following  or  succeeding  ones : — ^we  believe  Lord  Lindsay 
himself  would  hardly  wish  to  mark  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
into  divided  zones,  or  to  show  its  edge,  as  of  an  iron  arch, 
against  the  sky,  in  order  that  it  might  no  longer  reflect  (a 
reflection  of  which  we  profess  ourselves  up  to  this  moment 
altogether  unconscious)  ^Hhat  lax  morality  which  confounds 
the  limits  of  right  and  wrong."    Again,  there  is  a  character 
of  energy  in  all  warm  colours,  as  of  repose  in  cold,  which 
necessarily  causes  the  former  to  be  preferred  by  painters  of 
savage  subject — ^that  is  to  say,  commonly  by  the  coarsest  and 
most  d^praded; — but  when  sensuality  is  free  fix)m  ferocity, 
it  leans  to  blue  more  than  to  red  (as  especially  in  the  flesh 
tints  of  Guido),  and  when  intellect  prevails  over  this  sensu- 
ality, its  first  step  is  invariably  to  put  more  red  into  every 
colour,  and  so  "rubor  est  virtutis  color.**    We  hardly  think 
Lord  Lindsay  would  willingly  include  Luca  Giordano  among 
his  spiritual  painters,  though  that  artist's  servant  was  materi- 
ally enriched  by  washing  the  ultramarine  from  the  brushes 
with  which  he  painted  the  Riccardi  palace;^  nor  would  he, 

1  fLaca  Giordano  (1692-1705),  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  }Miiuted  the  Great  Gallery 
of  the  Riccardi  Palace  in  Florence.  *'  The  quantity  of  ultramarine  employed  was  so 
ffreat,  that  the  assistant,  who  washed  the  painter's  hnishes,  is  said  to  nave  made  a 
large  sum  hy  the  operation"  (Murray's  Handbook/or  Cenirai  Itaig,  ed.  1864,  p.  150).] 
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we  beliere,  d^^nde  (Tfairlandajo  to  fellowship  with  the  herd 
of  the  sensual,  though  in  the  fresco  of  the  vision  of  Zacharias  ^ 
there  are  seventeen  different  reds  in  large  masses,  and  not  a 
shade  of  blue.  The  feet  is,  there  is  no  colour  of  the  spectrum, 
as  there  is  no  note  of  music,  whose  key  and  prevak^ice  noay 
not  be  made  pure  in  expression,  and  devati^  in  influence, 
by  a  great  and  good  painter,  <Mr  d^^raded  to  unhallowed 
purpose  by  a  base  one. 

70.  We  are  sorry  that  our  author  "  cannot  unreservedly 
praise  the  colouring  of  Angelico;'*  but  he  is  again  curbed 
by  his  unhappy  sjrstem  of  balanced  perfectibility,  and  must 
quarrel  with  the  gentle  monk  because  he  finds  not  in  him 
the  flames  of  Gioigione,  nor  the  tempering  of  Titian,  nor 
the  melody  of  CagliarL  This  curb  of  perfection  we  took 
between  our  teeth  from  the  first,  and  we  will  give  up  our 
hearts  to  Angelico  without  drawback  or  reservaticm.  His 
colour  is,  in  its  sphere  and  to  its  purpose,  as  perfect  as  human 
work  may  be :  wrought  to  radiance  beyond  that  of  the  ruby 
and  opal,  its  inartificialness  prevents  it  from  arresting  the 
attention  it  is  intended  only  to  direct;  ware  it  composed 
with  more  science  it  would  become  vulgar  from  the  loss  of 
its  unconsciousness;  if  richer,  it  must  have  parted  with  its 
purity,  if  deeper,  with  its  joyfiilness,  if  more  subdued,  with 
its  sincerity.  Passages  are,  indeed,  sometimes  unsuccessful; 
but  it  is  to  be  judged  in  its  rapture,  and  forgiven  in  its 
fell :  he  who  works  by  law  and  system  may  be  blamed  when 
he  sinks  below  the  line  above  which  he  proposes  no  eleva- 
tion, but  to  him  whose  eyes  are  on  a  mark  far  off*,  and  whose 
efibrts  are  impulsive,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  we 
may  not  unkindly  coimt  the  slips  of  his  sometime  descent 
into  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

71.  The  concluding  notice  of  Angelico  is  true  and  in- 
teresting, though  rendered  obscure  by  useless  recurrence  to 
the  fevourite  theory. 

"  Such  are  the  sundying  works  of  a  painter,  who  has  recently  been  as 
undoly  extolled  as  he  had  for  three  centuries  past  been  unduly  depreciated, 

1  [In  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novalla.] 
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—depreciated,  through  the  amalgamation  during  those  centuries  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  was  the  representative  with  baser,  or  at  least  less  precious 
matter — extolled,  through  the  recurrence  to  that  principle^  in  its  pure,  unso- 
phisticated essence^  in  the  present — in  a  word^  to  the  simple  Imaginative 
Giristianity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  opposed  to  the  complex  Reasoning 
Christianity  of  recent  times.  Creeds  therefore  are  at  issue,  and  no  exclu- 
sive partisan,  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the 
terms,  can  fairly  appreciate  Fra  Angelico.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who 
regard  society  as  progressive  through  the  gradual  development  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  human  nature^  and  who  believe  that  Providence  has 
accommodated  the  mind  of  man,  individually,  to  the  perception  of  half-truths 
only,  in  order  to  create  that  antagonism  m>m  which  Truth  is  generated  in 
the  abstract,  and  by  which  the  progression  is  effected,  his  rank  and  position 
in  art  are  clear  and  definite.  AU  that  Spirit  could  achieve  by  herself,  anterior 
to  that  struggle  with  Intellect  and  Sense  which  she  must  in  all  cases  pass 
through  in  order  to  work  out  her  destiny,  was  accomplished  by  him.  Last 
and  most  gifted  of  a  long  and  imaginative  race — ^the  heir  of  their  experience, 
with  collateral  advantages  which  they  possessed  not — and  flourishing  at  the 
moment  when  the  transition  was  actually  taking  place  from  the  youth  to  the 
early  manhood  of  Europe,  he  gave  full,  unreserved,  and  enthusiastic  expres- 
sion to  that  Love  and  Hope  which  had  winged  the  Faith  of  Christendom  in 
her  flight  towards  heaven  for  fourteen  centuries, — to  those  yearnings  of  the 
Heart  and  the  Imagination  which  ever  precede,  in  Universal  as  well  as  Indi- 
vidual development,  the  severer  and  more  chastened  intelligence  of  Reason." 
—Vol  iii.  pp.  188-190. 

72.  We  must  again  repeat  that  if  our  author  wishes  to 
be  truly  serviceable  to  the  schools  of  England,  he  must 
express  himself  in  terms  requiring  less  laborious  translation. 
Clearing  the  above  statement  of  its  mysticism  and  metaphor, 
it  amounts  only  to  this, — ^that  Fra  Angelico  was  a  man  of 
(humanly  speaking)  perfect  piety  —  humility,  charity,  and 
^Eiith — ^that  he  never  employed  his  art  but  as  a  means  of 
expressing  his  love  to  God  and  man,  and  with  the  view, 
single,  simple,  and  straightforward,  of  glory  to  the  Creator, 
and  good  to  the  Creature.  Every  quality  or  subject  of 
art  by  which  these  ends  were  not  to  be  attained,  or  to  be 
attained  secondarily  only,  he  rejected ;  from  all  study  of  art, 
as  such,  he  withdrew ;  whatever  might  merely  please  the  eye, 
or  interest  the  intellect,  he  despised,  and  refused ;  he  used  his 
colours  and  lines,  as  David  his  harp,  after  a  kingly  fashion, 
for  purposes  of  praise  and  not  of  science.  To  this  grace 
and  gift  of  holiness  were  added,  those  of  a  fervent  imagina- 
tion, vivid  invention,  keen  sense  of  loveliness  in  lines  and 

xn.  a 
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colours,  unwearied  energy,  and  to  all  these  gifts  the  crowning 
one  of  quietness  of  life  and  mind,  while  yet  his  convent- 
cell  was  at  first  within  view,  and  afterwards  in  the  centre, 
of  a  city  which  had  lead  of  all  the  world  in  Intellect,  and 
in  whose  streets  he  might  see  daily  and  hourly  the  noblest 
setting  of  manly  features.^  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  wait 
until  we  find  another  man  thus  actuated,  thus  endowed,  and 
thus  circumstanced,  before  we  speak  of  "unduly  extolling** 
the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

78.  His  artistical  attainments,  as  might  be  conjectured, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  development,  through  practice,  of 
his  natural  powers  in  accordance  with  his  sacred  instincts. 
His  power  of  expression  by  bodily  gesture  is  greater  even 
than  Giotto's,  wherever  he  could  feel  or  comprehend  the 
passion  to  be  expressed ;  but  so  inherent  in  him  was  his  holy 
tranquillity  of  mind,  that  he  could  not  by  any  exertion,  even 
for  a  moment,  conceive  either  agitation,  doubt,  or  fear — and 
all  the  actions  proceeding  from  such  passions,  or,  cl  fortiori, 
jGrom  any  yet  more  criminal,  are  absurdly  and  powerlessly 
pourtrayed  by  him;  while  contrariwise,  every  gesture,  con- 
sistent with  emotion  pure  and  saintly,  is  rendered  with  an 
intensity  of  truth  to  which  there  is  no  existing  parallel ;  the 
expression  being  carried  out  into  every  bend  of  the  hand, 
every  undulation  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  and  neck,  every  fold 
of  the  dress  and  every  wave  of  the  haur.  His  drawing  of 
movement  is  subject  to  the  same  influence ;  vulgar  or  vicious 
motion  he  cannot  represent ;  his  running,  fsdling,  or  struggling 
figures  are  drawn  with  childish  incapability;  but  give  him 
for  his  scene  the  pavement  of  heaven,  or  pastures  of  Paradise, 
and  for  his  subject  the  **  inofiensive  pace  "  ^  of  glorified  souls, 
or  the  spiritual  speed  of  Angels,'  and  Michael  Angelo  alone 

>  [For  the  state  of  Florence  in  her  prime^  see  Mwrmng*  in  Fhrenee,  §§  13,  32» 
36.1 

^  [Paradi$9  LoH,  viiL  163 :~ 

**  Her  silent  coarse  edrance 
With  inoffensive  pace^  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle.  ] 

*  [Compare  the  passage  at  the  end  of  Modem  Pminter$,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV.  p.  332).] 
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can  contend  with  him  in  majesty, — ^in  grace  and  musical 
continuousness  of'  motion,  no  one.  The  inspiration  was  in 
some  degree  caught  by  his  pupil  Benozzo,  but  thenceforward 
for  ever  lost.  The  angels  of  Perugino  appear  to  be  let  down 
by  cords  and  moved  by  wires ;  that  of  Titian,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  kicks  like  an  awkward  swimmer ;  ^  Raphael's  Moses 
and  £lias  of  the  Transfiguration  are  cramped  at  the  knees ; 
and  the  flight  of  Domenichino's  angels  is  a  sprawl  paralyzed. 
The  authority  of  Tintoret  over  movement  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  unlimited ;  the  descent  of  his  angels  is  the  swoop 
of  a  whirlwind  or  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt ;  his  mortal  im- 
pulses are  oftener  impetuous  than  pathetic,  and  majestic  more 
than  melodious. 

74.  But  it  is  difi&cult  by  words  to  convey  to  the  reader 
unacquainted  with  Angelico's  works,  any  idea  of  the  thought- 
ful variety  of  his  rendering  of  movement — Earnest  haste  of 
girded  faith  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  haste  of  obedience, 
not  of  fear ;  and  unweariedness,  but  through  spiritual  support, 
and  not  in  human  strength — Swift  obedience  of  passive  earth 
to  the  call  of  its  Creator,  in  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus — 
March  of  meditative  gladness  in  the  following  of  the  Apostles 
down  the  Moimt  of  Olives — Rush  of  adoration  breaking 
through  the  chains  and  shadows  of  death,  in  the  Spirits  in 
Prison.  Pacing  of  mighty  angels  above  the  Firmament, 
poised  on  their  upright  wings,  half  opened,  broad,  bright, 
quiet,  like  eastern  clouds  before  the  sun  is  up; — or  going 
forth,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  of  souk  more  than 
conquerors,  beside  the  shore  of  the  last  great  Red  Sea,  the 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  hand  knit  with  hand,  and  voice 
with  voice,  the  joyful  winds  of  heaven  following  the  measure 
of  their  motion,  and  the  flowers  of  the  new  earth  looking 
on,  like  stars  pausing  in  their  courses.' 

^  [On  the  roof  of  the  ncristy  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice.  For  ''the 
kicking  gracefulness"  of  Raphael^a  '* IVanafiguration "  at  the  Vatican,  see  Modem 
PahUen,  toL  iiL  ch.  !▼.  §  17  n.  ;  for  Domenichino't  ''sprawling  infants,"  ibid., 
rol  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  d27'-d28).  For  Tintorefs  "authority  over  morement,"  see 
Modem  PahUen^  toI.  ii.,  and  Sicnee  qf  Venice,  Tol.  iii.  (Venetian  Index).  poMtmJ 

*  [Of  the  pictures  here  mentioned,  all  are  at  Florence ;  the  "  Flight  into  Bgypt" 
(No.  235),  and  the  ''Resurrection  of  Lasarus"  (No.  252),  in  the  Academy;  the 
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75.  And  yet  all  this  is  but  the  lowest  part  and  narrowest 
reach  of  Angelico's  conceptions.  Joy  and  gentleness,  patience 
and  power,  he  could  indicate  by  gesture — but  Devotion  covJd 
be  told  by  the  countenance  only.  There  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  stem  limit  by  which  the  thoughts  of  other  men 
were  stayed ;  the  religion  that  was  painted  even  by  Perugino, 
Francia,  and  Bellini,  was  finite  in  its  spirit — ^the  religion  of 
earthly  beings,  checked,  not  indeed  by  the  corruption,  but 
by  the  veil  and  the  sorrow  of  clay.  But  with  Fra  Angelico 
the  glory  of  the  countenance  reaches  to  actual  transfigura- 
tion; eyes  that  see  no  more  darkly,  incapable  of  all  tears, 
foreheads  flaming,  like  Belshazzar*s  marble  wall,^  with  the 
writing  of  the  Father's  name  upon  them,  lips  tremulous  with 
love,  and  crimson  with  the  light  of  the  coals  of  the  altar 
— and  all  this  loveliness,  thus  enthusiastic  and  inefiable,  yet 
sealed  with  the  stability  which  the  coming  and  going  of  ages 
as  countless  as  sea-sand  cannot  dim  nor  weary,  and  bathed 
by  an  ever  flowing  river  of  holy  thought,  witii  God  for  its 
source,  God  for  its  shore,  and  God  for  its  ocean. 

76.  We  speak  in  no  inconsiderate  enthusiasm.  We  feel 
assured  that  to  any  person  of  just  feeling  who  devotes 
sufficient  time  to  the  examination  of  these  works,  all  terms 
of  description  must  seem  derogatory.  Where  such  ends  as 
these  have  been  reached,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  of  minor 
deficiencies  as  either  to  be  blamed  or  r^^retted:  it  cannot 
be  determined  how  far  even  what  we  deprecate  may  be 
accessory  to  our  delight,  nor  by  what  intricate  involution 
what  we  deplore  may  be  connected  with  what  we  love. 
Every  good  that  nature  herself  bestows,  or  accomplishes,  is 
given  with  a  counterpoise,  or  gained  at  a  sacrifice;  nor  is 
it  to  be  expected  of  Man  that  he  should  win  the  hardest 
battles  and  tread  the  narrowest  paths,  without  the  betrayal 
of  a  weakness,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  an  error. 

''Spirits  in  Prison"  (qf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  100)  and  ''the  Mount  of  Olives/'  in  the  cells 
of  S.  Marco.    The  passage  at  the  end  of  §  74   refers  to  "  The  Last  Judgment,'* 
also  in  the  Academy.] 
1  [Daniel^  ch.  v.] 
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77.  With  this  final  warning  against  our  author's  hesitating 
approbation  of  what  is  greatest  and  best,  we  must  close  our 
specific  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  his  design  has 
been  worked  out.  We  have  done  enough  to  set  the  reader 
upon  his  guard  against  whatever  appears  slight  or  incon- 
siderate in  his  theory  or  statements,  and  with  the  more 
severity,  because  this  was  alone  wanting  to  render  the  book 
one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  Art  has  ever  received. 
Of  the  translations  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  have 
hardly  spoken ;  they  are  gracefully  rendered,  and  all  of  them 
highly  interesting — but  we  could  wish  to  see  these,  and  the 
enmnerations  of  fresco  subjects*  with  which  the  other 
volumes  are  in  great  part  occupied,  published  separately  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers  in  Italy.  They  are  something 
out  of  place  in  a  work  like  that  before  us.  For  the  rest, 
we  might  have  more  interested  the  reader,  and  gratified 
ourselves,  by  setting  before  him  some  of  the  many  passages 
of  tender  feeling  and  earnest  eloquence  with  which  the 
volumes  are  replete — but  we  felt  it  necessary  rather  to  antici- 
pate the  hesitation  with  which  they  were  liable  to  be  received, 
and  set  limits  to  the  halo  of  fancy  by  which  their  light  is 
obscured — ^though  enlarged. 

78.  One  or  two  paragraphs,  however,  of  the  closing 
chapter  must  be  given  before  we  part: — 

**  What  a  scene  of  beauty,  what  a  flower-garden  of  art — how  bright  and 
how  varied — must  Italy  have  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  death  of  Raphael !  The  sacrileges  we  lament  took  place  for 
the  most  part  after  that  period ;  hundreds  of  frescoes,  not  merely  of  Giotto 
and  those  other  elders  of  Christian  Art,  but  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Pietro 

*  We  have  been  much  surprised  by  the  author  s  frequent  reference  to 
Lasinio's  engravings  ^  of  various  frescoes,  unaccompanied  by  any  warning  of 
their  inaccuracy.  No  work  of  Lasinio's  can  be  trusted  for  anything  except 
the  number  and  relative  position  of  the  figures.  All  masters  are  by  him 
translated  into  one  monotony  of  commonplace : — he  dilutes  eloquence,  edu- 
cates naivete,  prompts  ignorance,  stultifies  intelligence,  and  paralyses  power ; 

'  ['' Execrable  engravings,^  Ruskin  calls  them.  Modem  PahUen,  voL  iii.  ch.  xviii. 
S  18 ;  ''  vile  and  vul^r,"  Urid.,  roL  iv.  ch.  i.  §  1  n.] 
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della  Frmncesca,  Perugino  and  their  compeers,  were  still  existing,  charming 
the  eye,  elevating  the  mind,  and  warming  the  heart.  Now  alas !  few  com- 
paratively and  fading  are  the  relics  of  those  great  and  good  men.  While 
Dante's  voice  rings  as  clear  as  ever,  communing  with  us  as  friend  with  friend, 
theirs  is  dying  gradually  away,  fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  farewell  of  a  spirit. 
Flaking  off  the  walls,  uncared  for  and  neglected  save  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
scarce  one  of  their  frescoes  will  survive  the  century,  and  the  labours  of  the 
next  may  not  improbably  be  directed  to  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  such 
as  may  still  slumber  beneath  the  whitewash  and  the  daubs  with  which  the 
Bronzinos  and  Zuccheros  '  et  id  genus  omne '  have  unconsciously  sealed  them 
up  for  posterity — ^their  best  title  to  our  gratitude. — But  why  not  begin  at 
once?  at  all  events  in  the  instances  numberless,  where  merely  whitewash 
interposes  between  us  and  them. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  reply — what  need  of  this  ?  They — the  artists — ^have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo — let 
them  study  them.  Doubtless, — but  we  still  reply,  and  with  no  impiety — 
they  will  not  repent,  they  will  not  forsake  their  idols  and  their  evil  ways — 
they  will  not  abandon  Sense  for  Spirit,  oils  for  fresco — unless  these  great 
ones  of  the  past,  these  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  arise  from  the  dead.  ...  It  is 
not  by  studying  art  in  its  perfection — by  worshipping  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  exclusively  of  all  other  excellence — that  we  can  expect  to  rival 
them,  but  by  re-ascending  to  the  fountain-head — by  planting  ourselves  as 
acorns  in  the  ground  those  oaks  are  rooted  in,  and  growing  up  to  their 
level — in  a  word,  by  studying  Duccio  and  Giotto  that  we  may  paint  like 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  Masaccio,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  Masaccio  that  we 
may  paint  like  Perugino  and  Luca  Signorelli,  Perugino  and  Luca  SignoreDi 
that  we  may  paint  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  And  why  despair  ci 
this,  or  even  of  shaming  the  Vatican  ?  For  with  genius  and  God's  blessing 
nothing  is  impossible. 

"  1  would  not  be  a  blind  partisan,  but,  with  all  their  friults,  the  old 
masters  I  plead  for  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  It  may  be  difficult  at 
first  to  believe  this ;  like  children,  they  are  shy  with  us — like  strangers,  they 
bear  an  uncouth  mien  and  aspect — like  ghosts  from  the  other  world,  they 
have  an  awkward  habit  of  shocking  our  conventionalities  with  home  truths. 
But  with  the  dead  as  with  the  living  all  depends  on  the  frankness  with 
which  we  greet  them,  the  sincerity  with  which  we  credit  their  kindly  quali- 
ties ;  S3rmpathy  is  the  key  to  truth — we  must  love,  in  order  to  appreciate." — 
iii  p.  418. 

79.  These  are  beautiful  sentences ;  yet  this  let  the  young 
painter  of  these  days  remember  alwajrs,  that  whomsoever  he 
may  love,  or  from  whomsoever  learn,  he  can  now  no  more 

takes  the  chill  off  horror,  the  edge  off  wit,  and  the  blo(nn  off  beauty.  In  all 
artistical  points  he  is  utterly  valueless,  neither  drawing  nor  expression  being 
ever  preserved  by  him.  Giotto,  Benozzo,  or  Ghirlandajo  are  all  alike  to  him ; 
and  we  hardly  know  whether  he  injures  most  when  he  robs  or  when  he 
redresses. 
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go  back  to  those  hours  of  infancy  and  be  bom  again.*    About 
the  faith,  the  questioning  and  the  teaching  of  childhood  there 
is  a  joy  and  grace,  which  we  may  often  envy,  but  can  no 
more  assume: — ^the  voice  and  the  gesture  must  not  be  imi- 
tated Tirhen  the  innocence  is  lost.     Incapability  and  ignorance 
in  the  act  of  being  struggled  against  and  cast  away  are  often 
endoipved  with  a  peculiar   charm — but   both  are  only  con- 
temptible when  they  are  pretended.     Whatever  we  have  now 
to  do,  ipve  may  be  sure,  first,  that  its  strength  and  life  must 
be  dra^wn  from  the  real  nature  with  us  and  about  us  always, 
and  secondly,  that,  if  worth  doing,  it  will  be  something  alto- 
gether different  from  what  has  ever  been  done  before.    The 
visions  of  the  cloister  must  depart  with  its  superstitious  peace 
— ^the    quick,  apprehensive  S3rmbolism  of  early  Faith  must 
yield  to  the  abstract  teaching  of  disciplined  Reason.     What- 
ever else  we  may  deem  of  the  Progress  of  Nations,  one  char- 
acter of  that  progress  is  determined  and  discernible.     As  in 
the  encroaching  of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  the  strength  of  the 
sandy  bastions  is  raised  out  of  the  sifted  ruin  of  ancient 
inland  hills — ^for  every  tongue  of  level  land  that  stretches 
into  the  deep,  the  fall  of  Alps  has  been  heard  among  the 
clouds,  and  as  the  fields  of  industry  enlarge,  the  intercourse 
with  Heaven  is  shortened.     Let  it  not  be  doubted  that  as 
this  change  is  inevitable,  so  it  is  expedient,  though  the  form 
of  teaching  adopted  and  of  duty  prescribed  be  less  mythic 
and  contemplative,  more  active  and  unassisted :  for  the  light 
of  Transfiguration  on  the  Moimtain  is  substituted  the  Fire 
of  Coals  upon  the  Shore,  and  on  the  charge  to  hear  the 

*  We  do  not  perhaps  enough  estimate  the  assistance  which  was  once 
given  both  to  purpose  and  perception,  by  the  feeling  of  wonder  which  with 
us  is  destroyed  partly  by  the  ceaseless  calls  upon  it,  partly  by  our  habit  of 
either  discovering  or  anticipating  a  reason  for  everything.  Of  the  simplicity 
and  ready  surprise  of  heart  which  supported  the  spirit  of  the  older  painters, 
an  interesting  example  is  seen  in  the  diary  of  Albert  Diirer,  lately  published 
in  a  work  every  way  valuable,  but  especially  so  in  the  carefulness  and  richness 
of  its  illustrations.  Divers  Works  of  Early  Masters  m  Christian  Decoration,  edited 
by  John  Weale,  London,  2  vols,  folio,  1846. 
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Shepherd,  follows  that  to  feed  the  Sheep.^  Doubtful  'we 
may  be  for  a  time,  and  apparently  deserted;  but  if,  as  'we 
wait,  we  still  look  forward  with  steadfast  will  and  humble 
heart,  so  that  our  Hope  for  the  Future  may  be  fed,  not 
duUed  or  diverted  by  our  Love  for  the  Past,  we  shall  not 
long  be  left  without  a  Guide : — the  way  will  be  opened,  the 
Precursor  appointed — ^the  Hour  will  come,  and  the  Man. 

1  [Luke  ix.  ;  John  xzi.  9  ;  x. ;  xxi.  16.] 
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EASTLAKE'S   HISTORY   OF 
OIL-PAINTING 

1.  Materiah  far  a  History  of  Oil-Painting.    By  Charles  Lock 

Eastlake,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  Connexion 
with  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  etc, 
etc.    London,  1847. 

2.  Theophiii,  qui  et  Rugerus^  Presbyteri  et  Moncuhi^  Libri  III, 

de  Diversis  Artibus ;  seu  Diversarum  Artium  Schedula, 
{An  Essay  upon  Various  Arts^  in  Three  Books^  by  Theo- 
philus^  called  also  RugeruSy  Priest  and  Monk^  forming  an 
En^clopadia  of  Christian  Art  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Hendrie.)  Loi^don, 
1847. 

1.  The  stranger  in  Florrace  who  for  the  first  time  passes 
through  the  iron  gate  which  opens  from  the  Green  Cloister 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  into  the  Spezieria,  can  hardly  fedl  of 
being  surprised,  and  that  perhaps  painfully,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  tiie  transition  from  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
monastic  enclosing,  its  pavement  rough  with  epitaphs,  and 
its  walls  retaining,  still  legible,  though  crumbling  and  mil- 
dewed, their  imaged  records  of  Scripture  History,  to  the 
activity  of  a  traffic  not  less  frivolous  than  flourishing,  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  the  appliances  of  bodily 
adornment  or  luxury.  Yet  perhaps,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, the  rose-leaves  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  the  air  filled 
with  odour  of  m3rrtle  and  mjrrrh,  aloes  and  cassia,  may 
arouse  associations  of  a  different  and  more  elevated  char- 
acter ;  the  preparation  of  these  precious  perfrmies  may  seem 
not  altogether  unfitting  the  hands  of  a  religious  brother- 
hood— or  if  this  should  not  be  conceded,  at  all  events  it 

SSI 
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must  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  observe  the  evidence  of  in- 
telligence and  energy  interrupting  the  apathy  and  languor  of 
the  cloister;  nor  will  the  institution  be  regarded  with  other 
than  respect,  as  well  as  gratitude,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  as  to  the  convent  library  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
ancient  literature,  to  the  convent  laboratory  we  owe  the 
duration  of  mediaeval  art/ 

2.  It  is  at  first  with  surprise  not  altogether  dissimilar, 
that  we  find  a  painter  of  refined  feeling  and  deep  thoughtful- 
ness,'  after  manifesting  in  his  works  the  most  sincere  affection 
for  what  is  highest  in  the  reach  of  his  art,  devoting  himself 
for  years  (there  is  proof  of  this  in  the  work  before  us)  to  the 
study  of  the  mechanical  preparation  of  its  appliances,  and 
whatever  documentary  evidence  exists  respecting  their  ancient 
use.  But  it  is  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  more  entire,  that 
we  perceive  the  value  of  the  results  obtained — ^the  accuracy 
of  the  varied  knowledge  by  which  their  sequence  has  been 
established — and  above  all,  their  inunediate  bearing  upon  the 
practice  and  promise  of  the  schools  of  our  own  day. 

Opposite  errors,  we  know  not  which  the  least  pardonable, 
but  both  certainly  productive  of  great  harm,  have  from  time 
to  time  possessed  the  masters  of  modem  art.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  the  great  early  painters  owed  the  larger 
measure  of  their  power  to  secrets  of  material  and  method, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  a  lost  vehicle  or  forgotten  process 
might  at  any  time  accomplish  the  regeneration  of  a  fdlen 
school.  By  others  it  has  been  asserted  that  all  questions 
respecting  materials  or  manipulation  are  idle  and  impeitinent ; 
that  the  methods  of  the  older  masters  were  dther  of  no 
peculiar  value,  or  are  still  in  our  power ;  that  a  great  painter 
is  independent  of  all  but  the  simplest  mechanical  aids,  and 
demonstrates  his  greatness  by  scorn  of  system  and  careless- 
ness of  means. 

^  [With  this  deecription  of  the  Spedoria,  compare  the  letter  cited  at  Vol.  IV. 
p.  352  n.,  and  Si.  Mark^$  BeH,  §  86J 

'  [For  Rutkin't  criticitms  on  ESwtlake,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Galloy, 
see  Vol.  III.  pp.  670,  675 ;  for  a  criticism  of  the  painter's  own  works,  see  Aeademv 
Noiet,  1855,  No.  120.] 
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8.  It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  incapability  could  shield 
itself  under  the  first  of  these  creeds,  or  presumption  vindicate 
itself  by  the  second ;  so  long  as  the  feeble  painter  could  lay 
his  faults  on  his  palette  and  his  panel ;  and  the  self-conceited 
painter,  firom  the  assumed  identity  of  materials  proceed  to 
infer  equality  of  power — (for  we  beUeve  that  in  most  instances 
those  who  deny  the  evil  of  our  present  methods  will  deny 
also  the  weakness  of  our  present  works) — little  good  could 
be  expected  from  the  teaching  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
the  art;  and  less,  if  possible,  from  the  example  of  any 
mechanical  qualities,  however  admirable,  whose  means  might 
be  supposed  irrecoverable  on  the  one  hand,  or  indeterminate 
on  the  other,  or  of  any  excellence  conceived  to  have  been 
either  summoned  by  an  incantation,  or  struck  out  by  an 
accident.  And  of  late,  among  our  leading  masters,  the  loss 
has  not  been  merely  of  the  system  of  the  ancients,  but  of  all 
system  whatsoever ;  the  greater  number  paint  as  if  the  virtue 
erf  oil  pigment  were  its  opacity,  or  as  if  its  power  depended 
on  its  polish ;  of  the  rest,  no  two  agree  in  use  or  choice  of 
materials ;  not  many  are  consistent  even  in  their  own  practice ; 
and  the  most  zealous  and  earnest,  therefore  the  most  dis- 
contented, reaching  impatiently  and  desperately  after  better 
things,  purchase  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  their  feelings 
by  the  sacrifice  of  seciuity  of  surface  and  durability  of  hue. 
The  walls  of  our  galleries  are  for  the  most  part  divided 
between  pictures  whose  dead  coating  of  consistent  paint,  laid 
on  with  a  heavy  hand  and  a  cold  heart,  secures  for  them 
the  stability  of  dulness  and  the  safety  of  mediocrity;  and 
pictures  whose  reckless  and  experimental  brilliancy,  unequal 
in  its  result  as  lawless  in  its  means,  is  as  evanescent  as  the 
dust  of  an  insect's  wing,  and  presents  in  its  chief  perfections 
so  many  subjects  of  future  regret/ 

4.  But  if  these  evils  now  continue,  it  can  only  be  through 

^  [In  later  writiiigB  Ruskin  often  emphatifled  the  need  of  more  definite  and  con- 
sistent tcliool-teaching  in  British  art ;  see,  for  instance,  The  Cestw  qf  Agiaia,  §  4, 
and  The  Art  of  England,  §§  108,  194 ;  and  compare  his  evidence  hefore  the  RoTal 
Academy  CommiBsion  in  1863  (in  On  the  Old  Road,  1899,  vol.  iL  §  174,  and  reprinted 
in  a  later  Tolame  of  this  edition.] 
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rashness  which  no  example  can  warn,  or  through    apathy 
which  no  hope  can  stimulate,  for  Mr.  Eastlake  has   alike 
withdrawn  licence  from  exparimentalism  and  apology  from 
indolence.     He  has  done  away  with  all  legends  of  forgotten 
secrets ;  ^  he  has  shown  that  the  masters  of  the  great  Finnish 
and  early  Venetian   schools   possessed    no   means,  followed 
no  methods,  but  such  as  we  may  still  obtain  and  pursue; 
but  he  has  shown  also,  among  ail  these  masters,  the  most 
admirable  care  in  the  preparation  of  materials  and  the  most 
simple  consistency  in  their  use;   he  has  shown  that  their 
excellence  was  reached,  and  could  only  have  been  reached, 
by  stem  and  exact  science,  condescendhig  to  the  obs^-vance, 
care,  and  conquest  of  the  most  minute  physical  particulars 
and  hindrances ;  that  the  greatest  of  them  never  despised  an 
aid  nor  avoided  a  difficulty.     The  loss  of  imaginative  liberty 
sometimes  involved  in  a  too  scrupulous  attention  to  methods 
of  execution  is  trivial  compared  to  the  evils  resulting  from 
a  careless  or  inefficient  practice.    The  modes  in  which,  with 
every  great  painter,  realization  falls  short  of  concepticm  aie 
necessarily  so  many  and  so  grievous,  that  he  can  ill  affiird  to 
undergo  the  additional  discouragement  caused  by  uncertain 
methods  and   bad   materials.      Not  only  so,  but  even  the 
choice  of  subjects,  the  amount  of  completion  attempted,  nay, 
even  the  modes  of  conception  and  measure  of  truth  are  in 
no  small  d^ree  involved  in  the  great  question  of  materials. 
On  the  habitual  use  of  a  light  or  dark  ground  may  depend 
the  painter's  preference  of  a  broad  and  faithful,  or  partial 
and  scenic  chiaroscuro;   correspondent  with  the  facility  ot 
fataUty  of  alterations,  may  be  the  exercise  of  indolent  fancy, 

^  [Sir  Joshua  Refolds,  for  instance,  '^  believed  as  confidently  in  the  VemeiUm 
9ecret,  as  ever  alchemist  did  in  the  philosopher's  stone.  We  ourselves  were  acquainted 
with  an  old  [winter^  a  pupil  of  West's,  who  in  his  latter  da^  had  devoted  himself 
to  repairing  pictures,  and  who  possessed  portraits  by  both  Titian  and  Rubens,  which 
he  said  had  belonged  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  parts  of  which,  to  obtain  this  wished- 
for  secret,  had  been  scraped  or  rubbed  down  to  the  nanel,  to  lay  bare  the  under- 
paintings  or  dead  colourings.  It  was  this  search  n>r  the  Venetian  secret — this 
constant  course  of  experiments  in  his  pictures,  that  has  caused  so  many  fidlures** 
(R.  and  S.  Redgrave :  A  Century  i^  FahUen,  1890,  p.  60).  For  an  expression  of  a 
view  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  of  Reynolds,  see  Millais'  '^  Thoughts  on  our 
Art  of  To-day "  (in  M.  H.  Spielmann's  MiUait  and  ki»  WarkM).] 
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or  disciplined  invention ;  and  to  the  complexities  of  a  system 
requiring  time,  patience,  and  succession  of  process,  may  be 
owing  the  conversion  of  the  ready  draughtsman  into  the 
resolute  painter.  Farther  than  this,  who  shall  say  how  un- 
conquerable a  barrier  to  aU  self-denying  effort  may  exist  in 
the  consciousness  that  the  best  that  is  accomplished  can  last 
but  a  few  years,  and  that  the  painter's  travail  must  perish 
with  his  life? 

5.  It  cannot  have  been  without  strong  sense  of  this,  the 
true  dignity  and  relation  of  his  subject,  that  Mr.  Eastlake 
has  gone  through  a  toil  far  more  irksome,  &x  less  selfish 
than  any  he  could  have  undergone  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 
The  value  which  we  attach  to  the  volume  depends,  however, 
rather  on  its  preceptive  than  its  antiquarian  character.  As 
objects  of  historical  inquiry  merely,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
questions  less  interesting  than  those  relating  to  mechanical 
operations  generally,  nor  any  honours  less  worthy  of  pro- 
longed dispute  than  those  which  are  grounded  merely  on  the 
invention  or  amelioration  of  processes  and  pigments.^  The 
subject  can  only  become  historically  interesting  when  the 
means  ascertained  to  have  been  employed  at  any  period  are 
considered  in  their  operation  upon  or  procession  from  the 
artistical  aim  of  such  period,  the  character  of  its  chosen  sub- 
jects, and  the  effects  proposed  in  their  treatment  upon  the 
national  mind.  Mr.  Easdake  has  as  yet  refused  himself  the 
indulgence  of  such  speculation ;  his  book  is  no  more  than 
its  modest  title  expresses.  For  ourselves,  however,  without 
venturing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  anticipate  the  expression 
of  his  ulterior  views — ^though  we  believe  that  we  can  trace 
their  extent  and  direction  in  a  few  suggestive  sentences,  as 
pr^fnant  as  they  are  unobtrusive — ^we  must  yet,  in  giving  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  facts  established,  assume  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  reader  to  one  or  two  of  their  most  obvious 
consequences,  and,  like  honest  'prentices,  not  suffer  the 
abstracted   retirement  of  our  master   in  the   back  parlour 

^  [For  Ruskin's  riewi  on  diacoyeries  of  this  kind  and  their  vanity,  see  Two  Pathi, 
§  139 ;  Bagle^M  NeH,  §§  33,  74 ;  Arrow  qfthe  Chaee,  1880,  L  pp.  277  ^eq.] 
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to  diminish  the  just  recommendation  of  his  wares  to  the 
passers-by. 

6.  Eminently  deficient  in  works  representative  of  the 
earliest  and  pm^  tendencies  of  art,^  our  National  Grallery 
nevertheless  affords  a  characteristic  and  sufficient  series  of 
examples  of  the  practice  of  the  various  schools  of  painting, 
after  oil  had  been  finally  substituted  for  the  less  manageable 
glutinous  vehicles  which,  under  the  general  name  of  tempera, 
were  principally  employed  in  the  production  of  easel  pictures 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteentii  century.  If  the  read« 
were  to  make  the  circuit  of  this  coUecticm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  picture  represented  with  least  dilutable 
fidelity  the  first  intention  of  its  painter,  and  united  in  its 
modes  of  execution  the  highest  reach  of  achievement  with 
the  strongest  assurance  of  durability,  we  believe  that — after 
hesitating  long  over  hypothetical  d^;rees  of  blackened  shadow 
and  yellowed  light,  of  lost  outline  and  buried  detail,  of  chilled 
lustre,  dimmed  transparency,  altered  colour,  and  weakened 
force — ^he  would  finally  pause  before  a  small  picture  on  panel, 
representing  two  quaintiy  dressed  figures  in  a  dimly  lighted 
room — dependent  for  its  interest  little  on  expression,  and 
less  on  treatment — ^but  eminentiy  remarkable  for  reality  of 
substance,  vacuity  of  space,  and  vigour  of  quiet  colour ;  nor 
less  for  an  elaborate  finish,  united  with  energetic  fireshness, 
which  seem  to  show  that  time  has  been  much  concerned  in 
its  production,  and  has  had  no  power  over  its  &te.' 

7.  We  do  not  say  that  the  total  force  of  the  material  is 
exhibited  in  this  picture,  or  even  that  it  in  any  d^rree  pos- 
sesses the  lusciousness  and  fulness  which  are  among  the  diief 
charms  of  oil-painting;  but  that  upon  the  whole  it  would 
be  selected  as  uniting  imperishable  firmness  with  exquisite 

^  [The  date  of  this  review  iniist  he  rememhered — 1848.  In  following  yeen  the 
collection  received  constmnt  accessions  illustrative  of  the  art  of  '^the  primitives" :  see 
above.  Introduction^  p.  lix.] 

>  [No  186 :  ''Portraits  of  Jan  Amolfini  and  his  Wife/'  by  Jan  Van  Eytk.  Fta 
Ruskin's  frequent  references  to  Van  Eyck,  see  General  Index.  The  picture  wss 
bought  for  the  Gallerjr  in  1842 — the  first  purchase  made  under  Eastlake's  keepership 
(see  below^  p.  405).] 
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delicacy;  as  api»oaching  more  unaffectedly  and  more  closely 
than  any  other  work  to  the  simple  truths  of  natural  colour 
and  space ;  and  as  exhibiting,  even  in  its  quaint  and  minute 
treatment,  conquest  over  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
boldest  practice  of  art  involves. 

This  picture,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Johannes  Van  Eyck 
(ftiit  ?)  ^  hie,  1484,"  is  probably  the  portrait,  certainly  the  work, 
of  one  of  those  brothers  to  whose  ingenuity  the  first  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  oil-painting  has  been  long  ascribed.  The 
volume  before  us  is  occupied  chiefly  in  determining  the  real 
extent  of  the  improvements  they  introduced,  in  examining 
the  processes  they  employed,  and  in  tracing  the  modifica- 
tions of  those  processes  adopted  by  later  Flemings,  especially 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyck.  Incidental  notices  of 
the  Italian  system  occur,  so  far  as,  in  its  earlier  stages,  it 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  north;  but  the  consideration 
of  its  separate  character  is  reserved  for  a  following  volume,* 
and  though  we  shall  expect  with  interest  this  concluding 
portion  of  the  treatise,  we  believe  that,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  English  school,  the  choice  of  the  methods  of 
Van  Eyck,  Bellioi,  or  Rubens,  is  as  much  as  we  could 
modestly  ask  or  prudently  desire. 

8.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  a  technical  per- 
fection like  that  of  the  picture  above  described  (equally 
characteristic  of  all  the  works  of  those  brothers),  had  been 
at  once  reached  by  the  first  inventors  of  the  art.  So  far 
was  this  trom  being  the  case,  and  so  distinct  is  the  evidence 
of  the  practice  of  oil-painting  in  antecedent  periods,  that 
of  late  years  the  discoveries  of  the  Van  Eycks  have  not 

^  [The  word  here  queried  had  previously  been  reed  ''fedt";  it  is,  however, 
clearly  ''fuit/'  as  EastUke  (p.  185  n.)  correctljr  stoted.  His  translation^  ''John  Van 
^ck  was  this  man^"  from  which  he  supnosed  that  the  picture  was  the  painter's 
portrait,  is^  however^  untenable,  in  view  or  fiusts  subsequently  unearthed  about  the 
picture.  The  signature,  ''John  Van  Eyck  was  here,"  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
m  which  the  punter  worked ;  "  he  only  professed  to  come,  look,  and  record  what 
^  law."  On  the  frame  of  another  portrait  in  the  National  Gallenr  (No.  222)  he 
wrote^  "  Als  ich  kan  "—the  first  words  of  an  old  Flemish  proverb,  ''  As  I  can,  but 
notasIwUL"] 

'  [The  volume  by  Eastlake  here  reviewed  was  limited  to  Flemish  painting ;  a  dis- 
^^>iBion  of  Italian  painting  being  promised  hereafter.  This  was  included  in  a  second 
volume  published  posthumously  in  1869,  under  the  editorship  of  Eastlake's  widow.] 

xn.  B 
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unfirequently  been  treated  as  entirely  fabulous ;  and  Raspe,^  in 
particular,  rests  their  claims  to  gratitude  on  the  conting^it  in- 
troduction of  amber-varnish  and  poppy-oil: — *' Such  perhaps  J" 
he  sa3rs,  <*  might  have  been  the  misrqiresented  discovery  of 
the  Van  Eycks."  That  tradition,  however,  for  which  the 
great  painters  of  Italy,  and  their  sufficiently  vain  historian,* 
had  so  much  respect  as  never  to  put  forward  any  claim  in 
opposition  to  it,  is  not  to  be  clouded  by  incautious  suspicion. 
Mr.  Eastlake  has  approached  it  with  more  rever^ice,  strij^ped 
it  of  its  exaggeration,  and  shown  the  foundations  for  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  Van  Eycks,  though  they  did  not  create 
the  art,  yet  were  the  first  to  enable  it  for  its  function ;  that 
having  found  it  in  servile  office  and  with  dormant  power — 
laid  like  the  dead  Adonis  on  his  lettuce-bed' — ^they  gave  it 
vitality  and  dominion.  And  fortunate  it  is  for  those  who 
look  for  another  such  reanimation,  that  the  method  of  the 
Van  Eycks  was  not  altogether  their  own  discovery.  Had 
it  been  so,  that  method  might  still  have  remained  a  sub- 
ject of  conjecture;  but  after  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
principles  commonly  acknowledged  bef(n*e  their  time,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  direction  of  their  inquiry 
and  the  nature  of  their  improvements. 

9.  With  respect  to  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  we  believe 
that  the  use  of  a  hydrofuge  oU-vamish  for  the  protection  of 
works  in  tempera,  the  only  fact  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Eastlake,^ 

1  [FL  £.  Raspe :  A  Critical  Eesay  an  Oil-PainHng,  1781,  p.  67.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  VaMuri,  who  in  his  life  of  Antonello  of  Meenna  attributai 
the  invention  to  ''  Giovanni  of  Bruges  "  (Jan  Van  Ejrck),  and  describes  the  excitement 
which  it  caused  among  Italian  painters.  The  passage  is  in  part  cited  below,  p.  272. 
For  Ruskin's  general  opinion  of  Vasari,  see  Modem  PahUer$^  voL  ilL  ch.  ii  §  4 ;  On 
the  Old  Road  (1899  ed.),  iL  p.  311  (''an  ass  with  precious  things  in  his  panniers'^; 
Ariadne  FhrenHna,  §  104  (''a  very  foolish  person'*).] 

*  [The  allusion  is  either  to  the  ritual  at  the  Festival  of  Adonis :  see  Theocritos, 
Id,  XV. ^  ''Here  are  built  for  him  shadowy  bowers  of  green,  all  laden  with  tender 
anise";  or  to  the  fennel  and  lettuoe-jars,  or  forcing-beds^  called  by  the  Greeks 
"Adonis  Gardens"  (see  1  Henry  VLy 1 6 ;  Paradiee  Loit,  ix.  440;  Faerie  Queene, ilL  6): 
these  also  had  their  place  in  the  Adonis  ritual  (see  Fraser's  Golden  Bough,  let  ed.. 
i.  284).] 

^  ["  The  movable  pictures  of  the  ancients  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  wood,  and 
either  in  tempera  or  in  encaustic.  Works  executed  in  either  of  these  methods  were, 
from  an  early  period,  often  covered  with  a  durable  hydrofuge  varnish,  which,  if  not 
indispensible  in  all  cases  as  a  defence  against  damp,  at  least  served  to  protect  the 
painting  from  dust,  and  allowed  of  its  being  washed  with  safoty  "  (Eastlake,  p.  1^] 
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is  also  the  only  one  which  the  labour  of  innumerable  ingenious 
writers  has  established:  nor  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  there  proof  of  any  practice  of  painting 
except  in  tempera,  encaustic  (wax  applied  by  the  aid  of  heat), 
and  fresco.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  notices  of  works 
executed  in  solid  colour  mixed  with  oil  are  frequent,  but  all 
that  can  be  proved  respecting  earlier  times  is  a  gradually, 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds  of  oil  and 
the  modes  of  their  adaptation  to  artistical  uses. 

Several  drjdng  oils  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era — ^walnut  by  Pliny 
and  Galen,  walnut,  poppy,  and  castor-oil  (afterwards  used 
by  the  painters  of  the  twelfth  century  as  a  varnish)  by  Dio- 
scorides — ^yet  these  notices  occur  only  with  reference  to 
medicinal  or  cuUnary  purposes.^  But  at  length  a  drying  oil 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  works  of  art  by  Aetius,  a 
medical  writer  of  the  fifth  century.    His  words  are : — 

''Walnut  oil  b  prepared  like  that  of  almonds,  either  by  pounding  or  press- 
ing the  nuts,  or  by  throwing  them,  after  they  have  been  bruised,  into  boiling 
water.  The  (medicinal)  uses  are  the  same:  but  it  has  a  use  besides  these, 
being  employed  by  gilders  or  encaustic  painters;  for  it  dries,  and  preserves 
gildings  and  encaustic  paintings  for  a  long  time." 

"It  is  therefore  clear,"  says  Mr.  EasUake,  ''that  an  oil  varnish,  composed 
either  of  inspissated  nut  oil,  or  of  nut  oil  combined  with  a  dissolved  resin,  was 
employed  on  gilt  surfaces  and  pictures,  with  a  view  to  preserve  them,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  It  may  be  added  that  a  writer  who  could  then 
state,  as  if  from  his  own  experience,  that  such  varnishes  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving works  '  for  a  long  time,'  can  hardly  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  new 
invention."— P.  22. 

Linseed-oil  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  though  still  for 
medicinal  uses  only;  but  a  varnish,  composed  of  linseed-oil 
mixed  with  a  variety  of  resins,  is  described  in  a  manuscript 
at  Lucca,  belonging  probably  to  the  eighth  century : — 

"The  age  of  Charlemagne  was  an  era  in  the  arts;  and  the  addition  of 
linseed-oil  to  the  materiab  of  the  vamisher  and  decorator  may  on  the  above 
evidence  be  assigned  to  it  From  this  time,  and  during  many  ages,  the 
linseed-oil  varnish,  though  composed  of  simpler  materials  (such  as  sandarach 
and  mastic  resin  boiled  in  the  oO),  alone  appears  in  the  recipes  hitherto 
brought  to  light" — lb.,  p.  24. 

^  [The  passages  in  Pliny  (xxiii.  c.  86),  Galen  (De  Sifnpl,  MedicX  and  Diosoorides 
(supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus)  are  given  by  Eastlake  on  pp.  15-19.] 
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10.  The  modes  of  bleaching  and  thickening  oil  in  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  siccative  power  of  metallic  oxides,  ^^ere 
known  to  the  classical  writers,  and  evidence  exists  of  the 
careful  study  of  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  others  by  the  painters 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries:  the  loss  (recorded 
by  Vasari)  of  Antonio  Veneziano  ^  to  the  arts,  "  per  che  studio 
in  Dioscoride  le  cose  dell'  erbe,"  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
its  less  fortunate  results.  Still,  the  immixture  of  solid  colour 
with  the  oil,  which  had  been  commonly  used  as  a  varnish 
for  tempera  paintings  and  gilt  surfaces,  was  hitherto  unsug- 
gested;  and  no  distinct  notice  seems  to  occur  of  the  first 
occasion  of  this  important  step,  though  in  the  twelfth  century, 
as  above  stated,  the  process  is  described  as  frequent  both  in 
Italy  and  England.  Mr.  Eastlake's  instances  have  been 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  four  treatises,  two  of  which, 
though  in  an  imperfect  form,  have  long  been  known  to  the 
public ;  the  third,  translated  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  is  in  course 
of  publication ;  *  the  fourth,  Tractatus  de  Coloribus  iUmmnor 
torum^  is  of  less  importance. 

Respecting  the  dates  of  the  first  two,  those  of  Eradius 
and  Theophilus,  some  difierence  of  opinion  exists  between 
Mr.  Eastlake  and  their  respective  editors.  The  former  MS. 
was  published  by  Raspe,^  who  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  its 

*  A  Criiical  Esta^  on  Oil-Painting,  London,  1781. 

^  TThis  iMunter  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  ceutunr.  After 
describing  nis  works  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  Vasari  continues :  "  Our  artist 
had  meanwhile  been  always  strongly  disposed  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  that 
of  the  science  of  botany  in  particular,  which  he  had  studied  in  Dioscorides.  He  took 
especial  pleasure  in  investigating  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants,  and  finally 
almndoning  the  practice  of  painting,  he  betook  himself  to  the  distillation  of  simples, 
appljring  himself  earnestly  to  the  acquirement  of  all  particulars  respecting  them. 
Thus,  from  a  painter  Antonio  became  a  physician"  (Bohn  s  ed.,  1855,  L  260).] 

'  [(1)  The  treatise  of  Eraclius  is  entitled  De  Ooioribtu  et  Artilnu  Bomanorum  ;  (%) 
that  of  Theophilus  is  described  at  the  head  of  this  Review  (above,  p.  261) ;  (3) 
Mrs.  Anna  Philadelphia  Merrifield's  work,  published  in  2  vols.,  in  1849,  brought 
together  all  the  original  documents  on  the  subject ;  it  was  entitled  Origmal  TretUism 
dating  frwn  the  Xllth  to  XVIIIth  Centuries  an  the  Arte  qf  Painting  in  Oil,  Miniaiure, 
Moeaic,  and  on  Glaee.  (4)  The  Tractatus  de  Ooloribue  lUuminatorum  is  contained  in 
a  British  Museum  MS.  (Sloane,  No.  1754) ;  it  is  of  the  fourteenth  century  (see 
Eastlake,  p.  44).] 
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having  been  written  soon  after  the  tune  of  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  probably  therefore  in  the  eighth  century,  but  insists 
only  on  its  being  prior  to  the  thirteenth-  That  of  Theophilus, 
published  first  by  M.  Charles  de  I'Escalopier/  and  lately  from 
a  more  perfect  MS.  by  Mr.  Hendrie,  is  ascribed  by  its  English 
editor  (who  places  Eraclius  in  the  tenth)  to  the  early  haJf  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Mr.  Hendrie  maintains  his  opinion 
with  much  analytical  ingenuity,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Mr.  Eastlake  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the 
absence  of  reference  to  oil-painting  in  the  Mappse  Clavicula 
(a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century),*  in  placing  Theophilus  a 
century  and  a  half  later  on  that  ground  alone.  The  question 
is  one  of  some  importance  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
but  the  general  reader  will  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  that  in  MSS.  which  cannot  possibly  be  later  than 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  references  to  oil-painting 
are  clear  and  frequent. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  personality  of  either  Erac- 
lius or  Theophilus,  but  what  may  be  collected  from  their 
works;  amoimting,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  facts  of  the 
author's  "language  being  barbarous,  his  credulity  excep- 
tionable, and  his  knowledge  superficial," '  together  with  his 
written  description  as  "  vir  sapientissimus " ;  while  all  that  is 
positively  known  of  Theophilus  is  that  he  was  a  monk,  and 
that  Theophilus  was  not  his  real  name.  The  character,  how- 
ever, of  which  the  assumed  name  is  truly  expressive,  deserves 
from  us  no  unrespectful  attention :  we  shall  best  possess  otur 
readers  of  it  by  laying  before  them  one  or  two  passages  from 
the  preface.  We  shall  make  some  use  of  Mr.  Hendrie's 
translation ;  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  tasteful  man,  and 
in  most  cases  renders  the  feeling  of  the  original  faithfully; 
but  the  Latin,  monkish  though  it  be,  deserved  a  more 
acciurate  following,  and  many  of  Mr.   Hendrie's  deviations 

^  fParis,  1843.     For  Mr.  Hendrie'i  translation^  tee  abore^  p.  251.] 
'  [Mappa  aafrieula  {''A  Key  to  Drawing") ;  a  MS,  Treatm  on  th§  PreparaUan  qf 
^HfminU,  communicated  to  the  Society  qf  Antiquariee :  1847.1 
'  [Raape :  A  OrUioal  Eeeay  on  OU-Painting,  1781,  p.  44.J 
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bear  traces  of  unsound  scholarship.    An  awkward  instance 
occurs  in  the  first  paragraph: — 

"  Theophilus^  humilis  pretbjter,  servus  servorum  Dei,  indignos  nomine  et 
profesdone  monachi,  omnibus  mentis  desidiam  animique  vagmtionem  utili 
manunm  oceupaticme,  et  delectabili  novitatom  meditatione  dedinare  et 
calcare  volentibus,  retributionem  codestis  (Hremiil" 

"  I,  TheophiluB,  an  hmnble  priest,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God^  un- 
worthy of  the  name  and  profession  of  a  monk,  to  all  wishing  to  overcome  and 
avoid  sloth  of  the  mind  or  wandering  of  the  soul,  by  useful  manual  occupa- 
tion and  the  delightful  contemplation  of  novelties,  send  a  reocMnpenae  of 
heavenly  price."— TA^opAi^,  p.  1. 

PrcBtnium  is  not  "price,"  nor  is  the  verb  understood  before 
retribniionem  "  send.**  Mr.  Hendrie  seems  even  less  fiuniliar 
with  Scriptural  than  with  monkish  language,  or  in  this  and 
several  other  cases  he  would  have  recognised  the  adoption  of 
apostolic  formulee.  The  whole  paragraph  is  such  a  greeting 
and  prayer  as  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  epistles: 
— **  Theophilus,  to  all  who  desire  to  overcome  wandering  of 
the  soul,  etc.,  etc.  (wishes)  recompense  of  heavenly  rewanL" 
Thus  also  the  dedication  of  the  Byzantine  manuscript,  lately 
translated  by  M.  Didron,^  commences  "A  tons  les  peintres, 
et  k  tons  ceux  qui,  aimant  Tinstruction,  ^tudieront  ce  livre, 
salut  dans  le  Seigneur."  So,  presently  afterwards,  in  the 
sentence,  "  divina  dignatio  quae  dat  omnibus  affluenter  et  non 
improperat"  (translated,  "divine  authority  which  affluently 
and  not  precipitately  gives  to  all"),  though  Mr.  Hendrie 
might  have  perhaps  been  excused  for  not  perceiving  the 
transitive  sense  of  dignatio  after  indignus  in  the  previous  text, 
which  indeed,  even  when  felt,  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  render 
in  English;  and  might  not  have  been  aware  that  the  word 
impropero  frequently  bears  the  sense  of  opprobro;  he  ought 
still  to  have  recognized  the  Scriptural  "who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and   uphraideth   not"*     "Qui,"  in  the  first 

^  [The  Manuel  tflconographie  ChrHienne,  1845,  has  notes  and  an  introdaetion  by 
M.  Didron,  and  a  translation,  by  Paul  Durand,  from  a  Bjmntine  M8.  of  a  ^' Guide 
to  Painting "  by  Dionysius,  Monk  of  Fouma  d'Agrapha.  The  paange  here  quoted 
by  Raskin  is  at  p.  7  of  Didron's  book.] 

*  [James  i.  6.    For  Ruskin's  revised  translation  of  theee  passages,  see  next  page.] 
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page/  translated  "  wherefore,**  mystifies  a  whole  sentence ;  "  ut 
mereretur,"  rendered  with  a  schoolboy's  carelessness  *^as  he 
merited,"  reverses  the  meaning  of  another;  "jactantia,"  in 
the  following  page,  is  less  harmfully  but  not  less  singularly 
translated  "jealousy."  We  have  been  obliged  to  alter  several 
expressions  in  the  following  passages,  in  order  to  bring  them 
near  enough  to  the  original  for  our  immediate  purpose  : 

''  Which  knowledge^  when  he  has  obtained,  let  no  one  magnify  himself 
in  his  cfwn  eyes,  as  if  it  had  been  received  from  himself,  and  not  from  else- 
where ;  but  let  him  rejoice  humbly  in  the  Lord,  from  whom  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  and  without  whom  is  nothing ;  nor  let  him  wrap  his  gifts  in 
the  folds  of  envy,  nor  hide  them  in  the  closet  of  an  avaricious  heart ;  but 
all  pride  of  heart  being  repelled,*  let  him  with  a  cheerful  mind  give  with 
simplicity  to  all  who  ask  of  him,  and  let  him  fear  the  judgment  of  the  Gospel 
upon  that  merchant,  who,  failing  to  return  to  his  lord  a  talent  with  accumu- 
lated interest,  deprived  of  all  reward,  merited  the  censure  from  the  mouth  of 
his  judge  of '  wicked  servant/ 

"  Fearing  to  incur  which  sentence,  I,  a  man  unworthy  and  almost  without 
name,  offer  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  with  humility  to  leatn,  that  which  the 
divine  condescension,  which  giveth  to  all  men  Uberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
gratuitonsly  conceded  to  me :  and  I  admonish  them  that  in  me  they  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness,  and  admire  the  generosity  of  God ;  and  I  would  persuade 
them  to  believe  that  if  they  also  add  their  labour,  the  same  gifts  are  within 
their  reach. 

''  Wherefore,  gentle  son,  whom  God  has  rendered  perfectly  happy  in  this 
respect,  that  those  things  are  offered  to  thee  gratis,  which  many,  ploughing 
the  sea  waves  with  the  greatest  danger  to  life,  consumed  by  the  hardship 
of  hunger  and  cold,  or  subjected  to  the  weary  servitude  of  teachers,  and 
altogether  -warn  out  by  the  desire  of  learning,  yet  acquire  with  intolerable 
labour,  covet  with  greedy  looks  this  '  book  of  various  arts,'  read  it  through 
with  a  tenacious  memory,  embrace  it  with  an  ardent  love. 

"  Should ^you  carefully  peruse  this,  you  will  there  find  out  whatever  Greece 
possesses  in  kinds  and  mixtures  of  various  colours ;  whatever  Tuscany  knows 
of  in  mosaic-work,  or  in  variety  of  enamel ;  whatever  Arabia  shows  forth  in 
^ork  of  fusion,  ductility,  or  chasing ;  whatever  Italy  ornaments  with  gold,  in 
diversity  of  vases  and  sculpture  of  gems  or  ivory ;  whatever  France  loves  in 

'  [The  first  page  of  Theophilos ;  a  xllv.  in  Mr.  Hendrie's  book.  The  passage 
here  referred  to  is  an  exordioxn  descrioing  the  Fall  of  Man.  He  was  created  a  litue 
lower  than  the  angeb,  ut  roHonii  capos  diffhuB  prudenOa  eontUU  inginiique  mereretur 
partieipkLfn  ("  so  that  bein^  capable  of  reason  he  might  be  worthy  of  partaldnff  in 
the  wigdom,  counsel,  and  mind  of  God  ") ;  then  it  continues,  out  astu  didboRco  nmere 
decepiu9,  etc.  (''who  nevertheless  miserably  deceived  by  diabolical  astuteness''  fSsU 
from  his  high  estate).] 

*  [In  the  Latin,  omni  jadafUia  repuha;  Roskin  here  corrects  Mr.  Hendrie's 
trsnsUtion  :  see  a  few  lines  above.  So  seven  lines  lower,  Roskin  re-translates  (''  that 
which  the  divine  condescension,"  etc.)  the  words  qua  dai  affiuenter  et  mm  knproperat 
divina  donatio.] 
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a  costly  variety  of  windows ;  whatever  industrioas  Germany  approves  in  woik 
of  gold^  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  of  woods  and  of  stones. 

^  When  you  shall  have  re-read  this  often,  and  have  committed  it  to  your 
tenacious  memory,  you  shall  thus  recompense  me  for  this  care  of  instruction, 
that  as  often  as  you  shall  have  successfully  made  use  of  my  work,  jrou  pny 
for  me  for  the  pity  of  Omnipotent  God,  who  knows  that  I  have  written  these 
things,  which  are  here  arranged,  neither  through  love  of  human  approbatioD, 
nor  through  desire  of  temporal  reward,  nor  have  I  stolen  anything  precioos 
or  rare  through  envious  jealousy,  nor  have  I  kept  back  anything  reserved  for 
myself  alone ;  but  in  augmentation  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  His  name,  I 
have  consulted  the  progress  and  hastened  to  aid  the  necessities  of  many 
men." — Ih,,  pp.  xlvii~li. 

!!•  There  is  perhaps  something  in  the  naiVe  seriousness 
with  which  these  matters  of  empiricism,  to  us  of  so  small  im- 
portance, are  regarded  by  the  good  monk,  which  may  at  first 
tempt  the  reader  to  a  smile.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  some  such  mode  of  introduction  was  customary 
in  all  works  of  this  order  and  period  The  Byzantine  MS., 
already  alluded  to,  is  prefaced  still  more  singularly:  ^^Que 
celui  qui  veut  apprendre  la  science  de  la  peinture  conmience 
k  s'y  preparer  d'avance  quelque  temps  en  dessinant  sans 
reldche  •  .  .  puis  qu'il  adresse  k  Jesus  Christ  la  pridre  et 
oraison  suivante,"  etc.: — ^the  prayer  being  followed  by  a 
homily  respecting  envy,  much  resembling  that  of  Theophilus. 
And  we  may  rest  assured  that  until  we  have  again  begun 
to  teach  and  to  learn  in  this  spirit,  art  will  no  more  recover 
its  true  power  or  place  than  springs  which  flow  fix)m  no 
heavenward  hills  can  rise  to  use^  level  in  the  wells  of  the 
plain.  The  tenderness,  tranquillity,  and  resoluteness  which 
we  feel  in  such  men's  words  and  thoughts  foimd  a  corre- 
spondent expression  even  in  the  movements  of  the  hand; 
precious  qualities  resulted  from  them  even  in  the  most 
mechanical  of  their  works,  such  as  no  reward  can  evoke,  no 
academy  teach,  nor  any  other  merits  replace.  What  force 
can  be  summoned  by  authority,  or  fostered  by  patronage, 
which  could  for  an  instant  equal  in  intensity  the  labour  of 
this  humble  love,  exerting  itself  for  its  own  pleasmre,  looking 
upon  its  own  works  by  the  light  of  thankfrilness,  and  finishing 
aU,  offering  all,  with  the  irrespective  profusion  of  flowers 
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opened  by  the  wayside,  where  the  dust  may  cover  them,  and 
the  foot  crush  them? 

12.  Not  a  few  passages  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  self-denying  piety  would,  of  themselves,  have  warranted 
our  sincere  thanJcs  to  Mr.  Hendrie  for  his  publication  of  the 
manuscript.  The  practical  value  of  its  contents  is  however 
very  variable;  most  of  the  processes  described  have  been 
either  improved  or  superseded,  and  many  of  the  recipes  are 
quite  as  illustrative  of  the  writer's  credulity  in  reception,  as 
generosity  in  communication.  The  references  to  the  "land 
of  Havilah "  for  gold,  and  to  "  Moimt  Calybe "  for  iron,^  are 
characteristic  of  monkish  geographical  science ;  the  recipe  for 
the  making  of  Spanish  gold  is  interesting,  as  affording  us  a 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  mediaeval  traditions  respecting  the 
basilisk.  Pliny'  says  nothing  about  the  hatching  of  this 
chimera  from  cocks'  ^gs,  and  ascribes  the  power  of  killing 
at  sight  to  a  different  animal,  the  catoblepas,  whose  head, 
fortunately,  was  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  held  up. 
Probably  the  word  "basiliscus"  in  Theophilus  would  have 
been  better  translated  "  cockatrice." 

''There  b  also  a  gold  called  Spanish  gold,  which  is  composed  from  red 
copper,  powder  of  badlisk,  and  human  blo^,  and  acid.  The  Gentiles,  whose 
skilfulness  in  this  art  is  commendable,  make  basilisks  in  this  manner.  They 
have,  underground,  a  house  walled  with  stones  everywhere,  above  and  below, 
with  two  very  small  windows,  so  narrow  that  scarcely  any  light  can  appear 
through  them ;  in  this  house  they  place  two  old  codes  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  and  they  give  them  plenty  of  food.  When  these  have  become  fat, 
through  the  heat  of  their  good  condition,  they  agree  together  and  lay  eggs. 
Which  being  laid,  the  cocks  are  taken  out  and  toads  are  placed  in,  which  may 
hatch  the  eggs,  and  to  which  bread  is  given  for  food.  The  eggs  being 
hatched,  chickens  issue  out,  like  hens'  chickens,  to  which  after  seven  days 
grow  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  immediately,  if  there  were  not  a  stone  pave- 
ment to  the  house,  they  would  enter  the  earth.     Guarding  against  which, 

^  [There  are  manv  kinds  of  gold,  among  which  the  best  kind  is  produced  in  the 
land  of  Hevilath,  which,  according  to  Genesis,  the  river  Phison  surrounds  (TheopkUui, 

L266).  '^  Iron  is  called  Calibs,  from  the  Mount  Calybe,  in  which  tne  most  is 
own  of  its  practice"  (p.  377).  See  Genesis  ii.  11, 12 :  ''The  name  of  the  first  is 
Pison  :  that  is  it  which  compasoeth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold : 
and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  ffood."  The  Chalybes  (in  Pontns)  were  the  traditional 
workers  in  iron  (Virg.  ^n.  via.  421,  etc.).] 

*  [Pliny's  description  of  the  basilisk  is  in  NaL  EUt,  book  viii  c  33;  of  the 
catoblepas,  in  c  32  :  its  head  is  "  alwavs  bent  down  towards  the  earth.  Were  it  not 
for  this  circumstance,  it  would  prove  tne  destruction  of  the  human  race ;  for  all  who 
behold  its  eyes  fidl  dead  upon  the  spot"] 
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their  masters  hare  round  brass  vessels  of  large  siae,  perforated  all  over^  Uie 
mouths  of  which  are  narrow,  in  which  they  place  tiiese  chickens,  and  close 
the  mouths  with  copper  coverings  and  inter  them  underground,  and  thej  are 
nourished  with  the  fine  earth  entering  through  the  holes  for  six  mootlis. 
After  this  they  uncover  them  and  apply  a  o^ous  fire,  until  the  animals' 
insides  are  completely  burnt  Which  done,  when  they  have  become  cold, 
they  are  taken  out  and  carefolly  ground,  adding  to  them  a  third  part  of  the 
blood  of  a  red  man,  whieh  blood  has  been  dried  and  ground.  These  two  com* 
positions  are  tempcored  with  sharp  add  in  a  clean  venel ;  they  then  take  very 
thin  sheets  of  the  purest  red  copper,  and  anoint  this  composition  over  them 
on  both  sides,  and  place  them  in  the  fire.     And  when  they  have  become 

! plowing,  they  take  them  out  and  quench  and  wash  them  in  the  same  coll- 
ection ;  and  they  do  this  for  a  long  time,  until  this  composition  eats  through 
the  copper,  and  it  takes  the  colour  of  gold.  This  gold  is  proper  for  all  woric" 
—lb.,  p.  267. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Hendrie's  interesting  note 
the  explanation  of  the  symbolical  language  of  this  recipe ;  * 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  supposing  Theophilus 
to  have  so  understood  it.  We  have  no  doubt  the  monk  wrote 
what  he  had  heard  in  good  faith,  and  with  no  equivocal 
meaning ;  and  we  are  even  ourselves  much  disposed  to  r^pret 
and  resist  the  transformation  of  toads  into  nitrates  of  potash, 
and  of  basilisks  into  sulphates  of  copper. 

18.  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  recipes  of 
Theophilus,  couched  in  the  sjnnbolical  language  of  Uie  al- 
ch^nist,  his  evidence  is  as  clear  as  it  is  conclusive,  as  far  as 
r^ards  the  general  processes  adopted  in  his  own  time.  The 
treatise  of  Peter  de  St.  Audemar,  contained  in  a  volume  tran- 
scribed by  Jehan  le  B^ue  in  1481,'  bears  internal  evidence 

^  [Ibid.,  p.  432.  ^'The  process  which  Theophilus  describes  in  this  symbolie 
langoage  appears  no  other  than  that  for  procuring  a  j^ure  gold  by  the  means  of  the 
mineral  aeias.  Let  a  solution  of  gold  be  made  by  nitro-muriatic  add  and  copper 
be  introduced,  the  latter  would  be  dissolved  while  the  gold  would  re-appear,  but 
in  a  state  of  purity,  or,  as  the  alchemist  would  have  expressed  it,  the  copper 
would  have  been  transmuted  into  pure  goid,  .  .  .  The  basilisc,  the  dragon,  the  red 
and  green  lions  were  (in  the  symbolic  vocabulary  of  the  alchemists)  the  sulphate 
of  copper  and  of  iron.  .  .  .  The  toads  of  Theophilus  which  hatch  the  eggs  are 
probably  fragments  of  the  mineral  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  which  would  ywA  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  solvent  for  gold ;  the  blood  of  a  i^  man,  which  has  been 
dried  and  ground,  probably  a  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  the  cocks,  the  sulphates  of  copper 
and  iron ;  the  eggs,  gold  ore ;  the  hatched  [.chickens,  which  require  a  stone  pavemeot, 
sulphuric  acid  produced  by  burning  them  in  a  stone  vessel,  collecting  the  fiimes; 
these  are  then  all  digestea  together,  tempered  with  a  sharp  add.  The  elem«its  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  are  all  here,  the  solvent  for  gold."j| 

'  [The  treatise  of  Peter  de  St  Audemar  (C^er)  m  the  Paris  library,  transcribed 
in  1431  by  Jehan  le  Beque,  is  translated  in  the  first  volume  of  Uio  book  by 
Mrs.  Merrifield,  above  referred  to  (p.  260  n.).] 
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of  being  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  Theophilus.  And  in 
addition  to  these  MSS.,  Mr«  Eastlake  has  examined  the  re- 
cords of  Ely  and  Westminster,  which  are  full  of  references 
to  decorative  operations.  From  these  sources  it  is  not  only 
demonstrated  that  oil-painting,  at  least  in  the  broadest  sense 
(striking  colours  mixed  with  oil  on  surfaces  of  wood  or 
stone),  was  perfectly  common  both  in  Italy  and  England 
in  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries,  but  every  step  of  the 
process  is  determinable.  Stone  surfaces  were  primed  with 
white  lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  applied  in  successive 
coats,  and  carefully  smoothed  when  dry.  Wood  was  planed 
smooth  (or,  for  dedicate  work,  covered  with  leather  of  horse- 
skin  or  parchment),  then  coated  with  a  mixture  of  white 
lead,  wax,  and  pulverized  tile,  on  which  the  oil  and  lead 
priming  was  laid.  In  the  successive  application  of  the  coats 
cf  this  priming,  the  painter  is  warned  by  Eradius  of  the 
danger  of  letting  the  superimposed  coat  be  more  oily  than 
that  beneath,  the  shrivelling  of  the  surface  being  a  necessary 
consequence. 

''The  observation  respecting  the  cause^  or  one  of  the  causes,  of  a 
wrinkled  and  shrivelled  surface^  is  not  unimportant.  Oil^  or  an  oil  varnish, 
osed  in  abundance  with  the  colours  over  a  perfectly  drj  preparation^  will 
produce  this  appearance :  the  emplojnnent  of  an  oU  varnish  is  even  supposed 
to  be  detected  by  it.  ...  As  regards  the  effect  itself,  the  best  painters 
have  not  been  careful  to  avoid  it.  ParU  of  Titian's  St.  Sebastian  (now  in 
the  Grallery  of  the  Vatican)  are  shrivelled ;  the  Giorgione  in  the  Louvre  is  so ; 
the  drapery  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Correggio^ 
exhibits  the  same  appearance;  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Reynolds^  at 
Petworth,  b  in  a  similar  state^  as  are  also  parts  of  some  pictures  by  Greuze. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  a  cracked  sur&ce^  and  is  unquestionably  the  less  evil  of 
the  two."— EaHlake,  pp.  S&-S8. 

14.  On  the  white  surface  thus  prepared,  the  colours, 
ground  finely  with  Unseed  oil,  were  applied,  according  to 
the  advice  of  Theophilus,  in  not  less  than  three  successive 
coats,  and  finally  protected  with  amber  or  sandarach  varnish : 
each  coat  of  colour  being  carefully  dried  by  the  aid  of  heat 

*  [This  is  the  picture  of  '' Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Oethsemane,"  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  76).] 
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or  in  the  sun  before  a  second  was  applied,  and  the  entire 
work  before  varnishing.     The  practice  of  carefully  drying 
each  coat  was  continued  in  the  best  periods  of  art,  but  the 
necessity  of  exposure  to  the  sim  intimated  by  Theophilus 
appears  to  have  arisen  only  from  his  careless  preparation  of 
the  linseed  oil,  and  ignorance  of  a  proper  diying  medium. 
Consequent  on    this  necessity  is  the    restriction   in   Theo- 
philus, St  Audemar,  and  in  the  British  Museum  MS./  of 
oil-painting    to    wooden    surfaces,  because    movable    panels 
could  be  dried  in  the  sun;  while,  for  walls,  the  colours  are 
to  be  mixed  with  water,  wine,  gimi,  or  the  usual   tempera 
vehicles,  egg  and  fig-tree  juice;   white  lead  and   verdigris, 
themselves  driers,  being  the  only  pigments  which   could  be 
mixed  with  oil  for  walls.     But  the    MS.  of  Eraclius  and 
the  records  of  our  English  cathedrals  imply  no  such  absolute 
restriction.     They  mention  the  employment  of  oil   for  the 
painting  or  varnishing  of  columns  and  interior  walls,  and  in 
quantity  very  remarkable.    Among  the  entries  relating  to 
St.   Stephen's  chapel,  occur — "For   19  flagons  of  painters 
oil,  at  8^.  4id.  the  flagon,  48^.  4^."'    (It  might  be  as  well, 
in  the  next  edition,  to  correct  the  copyist's  reverse  of  the 
position  of  the  X  and  L,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  arithmetic  have  been  progressive, 
as  well  as  those  of  art.)     And  presently  afterwaids,  in  May 
of  the  same  year,  "to  John  de  Hennay,  for  seventy  flagons 
and  a  half  of  painter's  oil  for  the  painting  of  the  same  chapel, 
at  20rf.  the  flagon,  117*.  6^."    The  expression  "painter's  oil" 
seems  to  imply  more  careful  preparation  than  ^at  directed 
by  Theophilus,  probably  purification  from  its  mucilage  in 
the  sun ;  but  artificial  heat  was  certainly  employed  to  assist 
the  drying,  and  after  reading  of   flagons  supplied  by  the 
score,   we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  finding  charcoal  fu^ 
nished  by  the  cartload — ^see  an  entry  relating  to  the  Painted 
Chamber.      In  one   MS.   of  Eraclius,   however,   a   distinct 

^  rriie  MS.  above  referred  to  (p.  260  n.) ;  Sloane^  No.  1764 :  author  unknown.] 
*  [This  entry  from  the  records  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Sept  19, 1362)  is  cited  by 
Eastlake  at  p.  66 ;  and  the  following  entry  at  p.  67.] 
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description  of  a  drying  oil  in  the  modem  sense,  occurs, 
white  lead  and  lime  being  added,  and  the  oil  thickened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  as  was  the  universal  practice  in 
Italy. 

15.  Such  was  the  system  of  oil-painting  known  before  the 
time  of  Van  Eyck ;  but  it  remains  a  qu^ion  in  what  kind 
of  works  and  with  what  degree  of  refinement  this  system 
had  been  applied.  The  passages  in  Eraclius  refer  only  to 
ornamental  work,  imitations  of  marble,  etc. ;  and  although, 
in  the  records  of  Ely  cathedral,  the  words  "  pro  ymaginibus 
super  columnas  depingendis "  ^  may  perhaps  be  understood 
as  referring  to  paintings  of  figures,  the  applications  of  oil, 
which  are  distinctly  determinable  from  these  and  other  Eng- 
lish documents,  are  merely  decorative ;  and  *^  the  large  sup- 
plies of  it  which  appear  in  the  Westminster  and  Ely  records 
indicate  the  coarseness  of  the  operations  for  which  it  was 
required."*  Theophilus,  indeed,  mentions  tints  for  faces — 
ndosturas  vuJtuum;^  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Theophilus 
painted  with  a  liquid  oil,  the  drying  of  which  in  the  sun 
he  expressly  says  **in  ymagin^ms  et  aliis  pictiuis  diutumimi 
et  tasdiosum  nimis  est."  The  oil  generidly  employed  was 
thickened  to  the  consistence  of  a  varnish.  Cennini^  recom- 
mends that  it  be  kept  in  the  sun  until  reduced  one  half; 
and  in  the  Paris  copy  of  Eraclius  we  are  told  that  'Hhe 
longer  the  oil  remains  in  the  sun  the  better  it  will  be."  Such 
a  vehicle  entirely  precluded  delicacy  of  execution. 

*'  Paintings  entirely  executed  with  the  thickened  vehicle,  at  a  time  when 
art  was  in  the  very  lowest  state,  and  when  its  votaries  were  ill  qualified  to 
contend  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  must  have  been  of  the  commonest 
description.  Armorial  bearings,  patterns,  and  similar  works  of  mechanical 
decoration,  were  perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  attemptecL 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  general  reference  to  flesh-painting,  'ecosi  fa  dello 


1  [This  record,  dated  1325,  is  given  by  Eastlake  at  p.  64.] 

*  Eastlake,  p.  60.] 
»  ;iWrf.,p.  66.] 

*  [Cennino  Cennini's  TreaiUe  on  PahUing,  written  in  1437,  and  first  published 
in  Italian  in  1821 ;  transkted  into  English  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Merrifield  in  1844 ; 
translated  again,  with  notes,  by  C.  J.  Herringham,  1899.  For  his  use  of  the  term 
Vemke  Hquida,  see  EastUke,  p.  226.] 
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ineamare,'  in  Cennini't  directions,  there  are  no  certain  examples  of  pietnres 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  the  flesh  is  executed  in  oil  colours.  This 
leads  us  to  inquire  what  were  the  ordinaiy  applications  of  oD-painting  in  Italy 
at  that  time.  It  appears  that  the  method,  when  adopted  at  mil,  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  complemental  and  merely  deooratiye  parts  of  s 
picture.  It  was  employed  in  portions  of  the  work  only,  on  draperies,  and 
over  gilding  and  foils.  Cennind  describes  such  operations  as  follows.  'Gild 
the  surface  to  be  occupied  by  the  drapery;  draw  on  it  what  omaments  or 
patterns  you  please ;  glase  the  unomamented  intervals  with  verdigris  ground 
in  oil,  shading  some  folds  twice.  Then,  when  this  is  dry,  glaze  the  same 
colour  over  the  whole  drapery,  both  ornaments  and  plain  portions.' 

"These  operations,  together  with  the  gilt  field  round  the  figures,  the 
stucco  decorations,  and  the  carved  fi^mework,  tabernacle,  or  anuimento  itself 
of  the  picture,  were  completed  first ;  the  faces  and  hands,  which  in  Italian 
pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  always  in  tempera,  were  added  after- 
wards, or  at  all  events  after  the  draperies  and  background  were  fini^ed 
Cennini  teaches  the  practice  of  all  but  the  carving.  In  later  times  the 
work  was  divided,  and  the  decorator  or  gilder  was  sometimes  a  more  im- 
portant person  than  the  painter.  Thus  some  works  of  an  inferior  Florentine 
artist  were  ornamented  with  stuccoes,  carving,  and  gilding,  by  the  celebrated 
Donatello,  who,  in  his  youth,  practised  this  art  in  connection  with  sculpture. 
Vasari  observed  the  following  inscription  under  a  picture: — ' Simon e  Cini, 
a  Florentine,  wrought  the  carved  work ;  Grabriello  Saracini  executed  the 
gilding ;  and  Spinello  di  Luca,  of  Arezzo,  painted  the  picture,  in  the  year 
lSS5/"—Ib.,  pp.  71,  72,  and  80. 

16.  We  may  pause  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  effect 
upon  the  mental  habits  of  these  earlier  schools  might  result 
from  this  separate  and  previous  completion  of  minor  details. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  painter's  object  in  the  back- 
grounds of  works  of  this  period  (universally,  or  nearly  so, 
of  religious  subject)  was  not  the  deceptive  representation  of 
a  natural  soene,  but  the  adornment  and  setting  forth  of  the 
central  figures  with  precious  work — ^the  conversion  of  the 
picture,  as  far  as  might  be,  into  a  gem,  flushed  with  colour 
and  alive  with  light.  The  processes  necessary  for  this  purpose 
were  altogether  mechanical;  and  those  of  stamping  and 
burnishing  the  gold,  and  of  enamelling,  were  necessarily  per- 
formed before  any  delicate  tempera-work  could  be  executed. 
Absolute  decision  of  design  was  therefore  necessary  through- 
out; hard  linear  separations  were  unavoidable  between  the 
oil-colour  and  the  tempera,  or  between  each  and  the  gold 
or  enamel    General  harmony  of  effect,  aerial  perspective,  or 
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deceptive  chiaroscuro,  became  totally  impossible;  and  the 
dignity  of  the  picture  depended  exclusively  on  the  lines  of 
its  design,  the  purity  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  beauty  of 
expression  which  could  be  attained  in  those  portions  (the 
faces  and  hands)  which,  set  off  and  framed  by  tliis  splendour 
of  decoration,  became  the  cynosure  of  eyes.  The  painter's 
entire  energy  was  given  to  these  portions ;  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  any  discipline  more  calculated  to  ensure  a  grand  and 
thoughtful  school  of  art  than  the  necessity  of  discriminated 
character  and  varied  expression  imposed  by  this  peculiarly 
separate  and  prominent  treatment  of  the  features.  The  ex- 
quisite drawing  of  the  hand  also,  at  least  in  outline,  remained 
for  this  reason  even  to  late  periods  one  of  the  crowning 
excellences  of  the  religious  schools.  It  might  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  our  present  painters  whether  some  dis- 
advantage may  not  result  from  tiie  exactly  opposite  treat- 
ment now  frequently  adopted,  the  finishing  of  the  head 
before  the  addition  of  its  accessories.  A  flimsy  and  in- 
dolent background  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
probably  also  a  false  flesh-colour,  irrecoverable  by  any 
after-opposition. 

17.  The  reader  is  in  possession  of  most  of  the  conclusions 
relating  to  the  practice  of  oil-painting  up  to  about  the  year 
1406. 

"Its  ineonvemences  were  such  that  tempera  was  not  unreasonably  pre- 
ferred to  it  for  works  that  required  careful  design,  precision,  and  completeness. 
Hence  the  Van  Eycks  seem  to  have  made  it  their  first  object  to  overcome 
the  stigma  that  attached  to  oil-painting,  as  a  process  fit  only  for  ordinary 
purposes  and  mechanical  decorations.  With  an  ambition  partly  explained  by 
the  previous  coarse  applications  of  the  method,  they  sought  to  raise  wonder 
by  surpassing  the  finisn  of  tempera  with  the  very  material  that  had  long  been 
considered  intractable.  Mere  finish  was,  however,  the  least  of  the  excel- 
lences of  these  reformers.  The  step  was  short  which  sufficed  to  remove  the 
self-imposed  difficulties  of  the  art ;  but  that  effort  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  successful  as  it  was,  in  overcoming  long-established  prejudices,  had 
it  not  been  accompanied  by  some  of  the  best  Qualities  which  oil-paintix^,  as 
a  means  of  imitating  nature,  can  command." — lb.,  p.  88. 

18.  It  has  been  a  question  to  which  of  the  two  brothers, 
Hubert   or   John,   the   honour  of  the  invention   is   to   be 
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attributed.  Van  Mander^  gives  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Hubert  1866 ;  and  his  interesting  epitaph  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Bavon,  at  Ghent,  determines  that  of  his  death : — 

''Take  warning  from  me,  je  who  walk  over  roe.  I  was  as  you  are,  bat 
am  now  buried  dead  beneath  jou.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  art  nor 
medicine  availed  me.  Art^  honour,  wisdom,  power,  affluence,  are  spared  not 
when  death  comes.  I  was  called  Hubert  Van  Eyck;  I  am  now  food  for 
worms.  Formerly  known  and  highly  honoured  in  painting;  this  aU  was 
shortly  after  turned  to  nothing.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September, 
that  I  rendered  up  my  soul  to  Grod,  in  sufferings.  Pray  God  for  me,  ye  wbo 
love  art,  that  I  may  attain  to  His  sight  Flee  sin ;  turn  to  the  best 
[objects]  :  for  you  must  follow  me  at  last" 

John  Van  Eyck  appears  by  sufficient  evidence  to  have 
been  bom  between  1890  and  1895;  and,  as  the  improved 
oil-painting  was  certainly  introduced  about  1410,  the  proba- 
bility is  greater  that  the  system  had  been  discovered  by  the 
elder  brother  than  by  the  youth  of  15.  What  the  improve- 
ment actually  was  is  a  far  more  important  question.  Vasari's 
account,  in  the  Life  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  is  the  first 
piece  of  evidence  here  examined  (p.  205) ;  and  it  is  examined 
at  once  with  more  respect  and  more  advantage  than  the 
half-negligent,  half-embiurassed  wording  of  the  passage  might 
appear  either  to  deserve  or  to  promise.  Vasari  states  that 
"  Giovanni  of  Bruges,"  *  having  finished  a  tempera-picture  on 
panel,  and  varnished  it  as  usual,  placed  it  in  the  sun  to  dry 
— ^that  the  heat  opened  the  joinings — and  that  the  artist, 
provoked  at  the  destruction  of  his  work — 

''began  to  devise  means  for  preparing  a  kind  of  varnish  which  should  dry 
in  the  shade^  so  as  to  avoid  placing  his  pictures  in  the  sun.  Having  made 
experiments  with  many  things,  both  pure  and  mixed  together,  he  at  last 
found  that  linseed-oil  and  nut-oil,  among  the  many  which  he  had  tested, 
were  more  drying  than  all  the  rest  These,  therefore,  boiled  with  other 
tmaiures  of  Ms,  made  him  the  varnish  which  he,  nay,  which  all  the  painters 
of  the  world,  had  long  desired.  Continuins  his  experiments  with  many 
other  things,  he  saw  that  the  immixture  of  tne  colours  with  these  kinds  of 
oils  gave  them  a  very  firm  consistence,  which,  when  dry,  was  proof  against 
wet;   and,   moreover,  that   the  vehicle  lit    up  the  colours  so  poweHully, 

^  [Carel  Van  Mander,  in  his  Life  of  the  Flemish  and  German  Peters  (1604). 
The  passages  here  cited  by  Ruskin  are  given  by  Eastlake,  pp.  184,  186.] 
«  [f.e.,  John  Van  Eyck.] 
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that  it  mve  a  gloss  of  itself  without  vamish ;  and  that  which  appeared  to 
him  still  more  admirable  was,  that  it  allowed  of  blending  [the  colours] 
infinitely  better  than  tempera.  Giovanni,  rejoicing*  in  this  invention,  and 
being  a  person  of  discernment,  began  manj  works." 

19.  The  reader  must  observe  that  this  account  is  based 
upon  and  clumsily  accommodated  to  the  idea,  prevalent  in 
Vasari's  time  throughout  Italy,  that  Van  Eyck  not  merely 
improved,  but  first  introduced,  the  art  of  oil-paintmg,  and 
that  no  mixture  of  colour  with  linseed  or  nut  oil  had  taken 
place  before  his  time.  We  are  only  informed  of  the  new 
and  important  part  of  the  invention,  under  the  pointedly 
specific  and  peculiarly  Vasarian  expression — "altre  sue  mis- 
ture."  But  the  real  value  of  the  passage  is  dependent  on  the 
one  fact  of  which  it  puts  us  in  possession,  and  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  trustworthy,  that 
it  was  in  search  of  a  Vamish  which  would  dry  in  the  shade 
that  Van  Eyck  discovered  the  new  vehicle.  The  next  point 
to  be  determined  is  the  nature  of  the  Vamish  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, and  spoken  of  by  Cennini^  and  many  other  writers 
under  the  familiar  title  of  Vemice  liquida.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Vemix  bears  materially  on  the  question,  and 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  for  the  general  reader,  who 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  finding  himself  earned  by 
Mr.  Eastlake's  daring  philology  into  regions  poetical  and 
planetary : — 

"Eustathius,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  commentary  on 
Homer,  states  that  the  Greeks  of  his  day  called  amber  (i^Xcicrpov)  Veronice 
(fiyfovUcti).  Salmasius,  quoting  from  a  Greek  medical  MS.  of  the  same  period, 
^'nrites  it  Verenice  (fi€p€vCKri).  In  the  Lucca  MS.  (8th  century)  the  word 
Veronica  more  than  once  occurs  among  the  ingredients  of  varnishes,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  copies  of  the  same  recipes  in  the  Mappas 
Clavicula  (l£th  century)  the  word  is  spelt,  in  the  genitive,  Verenids  and 
Vemids.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  lAtinised 
word  nearly  in  its  modem  form ;  the  original  nominative  Vemice  being 
afterwards  changed  to  Vemix. 

"Veronice  or  Verenice,  as  a  designation  for  amber,  must  have  been 
common  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  the  Lucca  MS.,  since  it 
there  occurs  as  a  term  in  ordinary  use.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  letter  p  was  sounded  v  by  the  medieval  Greeks,  as  it  is  by  their 

1  [See  above,  p.  269  ».] 
xn.  s 
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present  descendants.  Eren  during  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  P  repro- 
sented  ^  in  certain  dialects.  The  name  Berenice  or  Beronice,  borne  bj 
more  than  one  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  would  be  more  correctly  written 
Pherenice  or  Pheronice.  The  literal  coincidence  of  this  name  and  iti 
modifications  with  the  Vemice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  might  almost  warrant 
the  supposition  that  amber^  which  by  the  best  ancient  authorities  wts 
considered  a  mineral,  may,  at  an  early  period,  have  been  distinguished  hj 
the  name  of  a  constellation,  the  constellation  of  Berenice's  (golden)  hair/'— 
Eoitlake,  p.  230. 

20.  We  are  grieved  to  interrupt  our  reader^s  voyage 
among  the  constellations;  but  the  next  page  crystallizes  us 
again  like  ants  in  amber,  or  worse,  in  gum-sandarach.  It 
appears,  from  conclusive  and  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
greater  cheapness  of  sandarach,  and  its  easier  solubility  in 
oil  rendered  it  the  usual  substitute  for  amber,  and  that  the 
word  Vernice,  when  it  occurs  alone,  is  the  common  synonym 
for  dry  sandarach  resin.  This,  dissolved  by  heat  in  linseed 
oil,  three  parts  oil  to  one  of  resin,  was  the  Vemice  liquida 
of  the  Italians,  sold  in  Cennini's  time  ready  prepared,  and 
the  customary  varnish  of  tempera  pictures.  Concrete  tur- 
pentine ("oyle  of  fir-tree,"  "Pece  Greca,"  "  Pegola  "),^  pre- 
viously prepared  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  ceased  to  swell, 
was  added  to  assist  the  liquefaction  of  the  sandarach,  first 
in  Venice,  where  the  material  could  easily  be  procured,  and 
afterwards  in  Florence.  The  varnish  so  prepared,  especially 
when  it  was  long  boiled  to  render  it  more  drying,  was  of 
a  dark  coloiu*,  materially  affecting  the  tints  over  which  it 
was  passed.* 

''It  is  not  impossible  that  the  lighter  style  of  colouring  introduced  bj 
Giotto  may  have  been  intended  by  him  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this 
varnish,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  Greek  pictures  he  could  not  fidl  to 
observe.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  works  of  the  painters  of  the  time  referred 
to,  particularly  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  schools,  is  the  greenisb 

*  '^The  mediaeval  painters  were  so  accustomed  to  this  appearance  io 
varnishes,  and  considered  it  so  indispensable,  that  they  even  supplied  ^t 
tint  when  it  did  not  exist  Thus  Cardanus  observes  that  when  white  of 
egp  was  used  as  a  varnish,  it  was  customary  to  tinge  it  with  red  lead." 
—EaHlake,  p.  270. 

^  [Terms  used  in  various  recipes  collected  by  Eastlake :  the  recipet  are  indexed 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume.] 
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toae  of  their  colouring  in  the  flesh ;  produced  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
often  prepared  their  works,  viz.  by  a  green  under-painting.  The  appearance 
was  neatralized  by  the  red  sandarac  varnish^  and  pictures  executed  in  the 
manner  described  must  have  looked  better  before  it  was  removed." — lb., 
p.  252. 

Farther  on,  this  remark  is  thus  followed  out : — 

"The  paleness  or  freshness  of  the  tempera  may  have  been  sometimes 
calculated  for  this  brown  glazing  ^for  such  it  was  in  effect),  and  when  this 
was  the  case,  the  picture  was,  strictly  speaking,  unfinished  without  its  varnish. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  conceivable  that  a  painter,  averse  to  mere  mechanical 
operations,  -would,  in  his  final  process,  still  have  an  eye  to  the  harmony  of 
his  work,  and,  seeing  that  the  tint  of  his  varnish  was  more  or  less  adapted 
to  display  the  hues  over  which  it  was  spread,  would  vary  that  tint,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture.  The  practice  of  tin^ig  varnishes  was  not 
even  new,  as  the  example  given  by  CardBus  provea  The  next  step  to  this 
would  be  to  treat  the  tempera  picture  still  more  as  a  preparation,  and  to 
calculate  still  further  on  the  varnish,  by  modifying  and  adapting  its  colour 
to  a  greater  extent.  A  work  so  completed  must  have  nearly  approached  the 
appearance  of  an  oil  picture,  lliis  was  perhaps  the  moment  when  the  new 
method  opened  itself  to  the  mind  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  .  .  .  The  next  change 
necessarily  consisted  in  using  opaque  as  well  as  transparent  colours ;  the  former 
being  applied  over  the  light,  the  latter  over  the  darker,  portions  of  the  picture; 
while  the  work  in  tempera  was  now  reduced  to  a  light  chiaroscuro  prepara- 
tion. ...  It  was  now  that  the  hue  of  the  original  varnish  became  an  objection; 
for,  as  a  medium,  it  required  to  be  itself  colourless." — lb.,  pp.  271-273. 

21.  Our  author  has  p^haps  somewhat  embarrassed  this 
part  of  the  argument,  by  giving  too  much  importance  to 
the  conjectural  adaptation  of  the  tints  of  the  tempera  picture 
to  the  brown  varnish,  and  too  Uttle  to  the  bold  transition 
from  transparent  to  opaque  colour  on  the  lights.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  must  remember,  the  entire  drawing  of  tfie  flesh 
had  been  in  tempera;  the  varnish,  however  richly  tinted, 
however  delicately  adjusted  to  the  tints  beneath,  was  still 
broadly  applied  over  the  whole  surface,  the  design  being 
seen  through  the  transparent  glaze.  But  the  mixture  of 
opaque  colour  at  once  implies  that  portions  of  the  design 
itsetf  were  executed  with  the  varnish  for  a  vehicle,  and 
therefore  that  the  varnish  had  been  entirely  changed  both 
in  colour  and  consistence.  If,  as  above  stated,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  varnish  had  been  made  oaily  after  it  had  been 
mixed  with  opaque  colour,  it  does  not  appear  why  the  idea 
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of  so  mixing  it  should  have  presented  itself  to  Van  Eyck 
more  than  to  any  other  painter  of  the  day,  and  Vasari's  stoiy 
of  the  split  panel  becomes  nugatory.  But  we  apprehend, 
from  a  previous  passage  (p.  258),  that  Mr.  Eastlake  would 
not  have  us  so  interpret  lum.  We  rather  suppose  that  we 
are  expressing  his  real  opinion  in  stating  our  own,  that  Van 
Eyck,  seeking  for  a  varnish  which  would  dry  in  the  shade, 
first  perfected  the  methods  of  dissolving  amber  or  copal  in 
oil,  then  sought  for  and  added  a  good  drier,  and  thus  obtained 
a  varnish  which,  having  been  subjected  to  no  long  process 
of  boiling,  was  nearly  colourless;  that  in  using  this  new 
vamish  over  tempera  works  he  might  cautiously  and  gradu- 
ally mix  it  with  the  opaque  colour,  whose  purity  he  now 
found  unaffected  by  the  transparent  vehicle;  and,  finally, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  vamish  in  its  less  perfect  state  was 
an  obstacle  to  precision  of  execution,  increase  the  proportion 
of  its  oil  to  the  amber,  or  add  a  diluent,  as  occasion  required. 

22.  Such,  at  all  events,  in  the  sum,  whatever  might  be 
the  order  or  occasion  of  discovery,  were  Van  Eyck's  im- 
provements in  the  vehicle  of  colour,  and  to  these,  applied 
by  singular  ingenuity  and  affection  to  the  imitation  of 
nature,  with  a  fidelity  hitherto  unattempted,  Mr.  Eastlake 
attributes  the  influence  which  his  works  obtained  over  his 
contemporaries : — 

^  If  we  ask  in  what  the  chief  novelty  of  his  practice  consisted,  we  shall  at 
once  recognise  it  in  an  amount  of  general  excellence  before  unknown.  At  all 
times,  from  Van  Eyck's  day  to  the  present,  whenever  nature  has  been  sur- 
prisingly well  imitated  in  pictures,  the  first  and  last  question  with  the  ignorant 
has  been — ^What  materials  did  the  artist  use  ?  The  superior  mechanical  secr^ 
is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  genius ;  and  an  earlj 
example  of  sudden  perfection  in  art,  like  the  fame  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
was  likely  to  monopolise  and  represent  the  claims  of  many." — lb,,  p.  266. 

This  is  all  true;  that  Van  Eyck  saw  nature  more  truly 
than  his  predecessors  is  certain;  but  it  is  disputable  whether 
this  rendering  of  nature  recommended  his  works  to  the 
imitation  of  the  Italians.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Elastlake 
himself  observes  in  another  place  (p.  220),  that  the  character 
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of  delicate  imitation  common  to  the  Flemish  pictures  mili- 
tated against  the  acceptance  of  their  method : — 

**  The  specimens  of  Van  Eyck,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Memling,  and  others, 
which  the  Florentines  had  seen,  may  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
severe  judges  (for  example,  those  who  daily  studied  the  frescoes  of  Masacdo), 
to  indicate  a  certain  connection  between  oil  painting  and  minuteness,  if  not 
always  of  size,  yet  of  style.  The  method,  by  its  very  finish  and  the  possible 
completeness  of  its  gradations,  must  have  seemed  well  calculated  to  exhibit 
numerous  objects  on  a  small  scale.  That  this  was  really  the  impression 
produced^  at  a  later  period,  on  one  who  represented  the  highest  style  of 
design^  has  been  lately  proved  by  means  of  an  interesting  document,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  Michael  Angelo  on  the  character  of  Flemish  pictures  are 
recorded  by  a  contemporary  artist."  * 

28.  It  was  not,  we  apprehend,  the  resemblance  to  nature, 
but  the  abstract  power  of  colour,  which  inflamed  with  ad- 
miration and  jealousy  the  artists  of  Italy;  it  was  not  the 
delicate  touch  nor  the  precise  verity  of  Van  Eyck,  but  the 
**vivacita  de'  colon"  (says  Vasari)  which  at  the  first  glance 
induced   Antonello  da  Messina  to  "put  aside  every  other 

*  **  Si  je  dis  tant  de  mal  de  la  peinture  flamande,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'elle  soit 
enti^rement  mauvaise,  mais  elle  veut  rendre  avec  perfection  tant  ae  choses,  dont 
une  seule  suffirait  par  son  importance,  qu'elle  n'en  fait  aucune  d*une  mani^re 
satis&isante."  This  opinion  of  M.  Angelo's  is  preserved  by  Francisco  de 
Ollanda,  quoted  by  Comte  Raczynski,  Let  Arts  en  Portugal,  Paris,  1846.^ 

^  [The  remarkable  dialogues  on  painting  composed  by  Francisco  d'Ollanda^  a  Por- 
tuguese miniature-painter  who  met  Michael  Angelo  in  Home  in  1588,  are  folly  trans- 
lated into  Bngllsh  as  an  appendix  to  Sir  Charles  Holrovd's  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
1903.  The  passage  here  referred  to  from  Michael  Angelo's  speech  is  as  follows  i 
"The  painting  of  Flanders  will  generally  satisfy  any  devout  person  more  than  the 
glinting  of  Iwy,  which  will  never  cause  him  to  drop  a  single  tear,  but  that  of 
Flanders  will  cause  him  to  shed  many ;  this  is  not  owing  to  the  vigour  and  goodness 
of  the  painting,  but  to  the  goodness  of  such  devout  person ;  women  will  like  IL 
especially  very  old  ones  or  very  young  ones.  It  will  please  likewise  friars  and 
nuiu.  and  also  some  noble  persons  who  have  no  ear  for  true  harmony.  They,  paint 
in  Flandera,  only  to  deceive  the  external  eye,  things  that  gladden  you  and  or  which 
yoQ  cannot  speak  ill,  and  saints  and  prophets.  Their  painting  is  of  stuft,  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  toe  shadows  of  trees  and  bridges  and  rivers, 
which  they  call  landscapes,  and  little  figures  here  and  there ;  and  all  this,  although 
it  may  appear  good  to  some  eyes,  is  in  truth  done  without  reasonableness  or  art, 
without  symmetry  or  proportion,  without  care  in  selectiiijg  or  rejecting,  and  finally, 
without  any  substance  or  verve,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  painting  m  some  other 
parts  is  worse  than  it  is  in  Flanders.  Neither  do  I  speak  so  badly  of  Flemish  paint- 
ing because  it  is  all  bad,  but  because  it  tries  to  do  so  many  thincs  at  once  (each  of 
which  alone  would  sufiiice  for  a  great  work)  so  that  it  does  not  do  anjrthiuf  reaUy 
well"]  **  /    "*  7 
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avocation  and  thought,  and  at  once  set  out  for  Flanders," 
assiduously  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Giovanni,  present- 
ing to  him  many  drawings  and  other  things,  until  Giovanni^ 
finding  himself  abeady  old,  was  content  that  Antonello 
should  see  the  method  of  his  colouring  in  oil,  nor  then  to 
quit  Flanders  until  he  had  "  thoroughly  learned  that  process/* 
It  was  this  process,  separate,  mysterious,  and  admirable, 
whose  conununication  the  Venetian,  Domenico,  thought  the 
most  acceptable  kindness  which  could  repay  his  hospitality; 
and  whose  solitary  possession  Castagno  thought  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  guilt  of  the  betrayer  and  murderer;^  it 
was  in  this  process,  the  deduction  of  watchfiil  intelligence, 
not  by  fortuitous  discovery,  that  the  first  impulse  was  given 
to  European  art.  Many  a  plank  had  yawned  in  the  sun 
before  Van  Eyck's;  but  he  alone  saw  through  the  rent,  as 
through  an  opening  portal,  the  lofty  perspective  of  triumph 
widening  its  rapid  wedge; — ^many  a  spot  of  opaque  colour 
had  clouded  the  transparent  amber  of  earlier  times ;  but  the 
little  cloud  that  rose  over  Van  Eyck's  horizon  was  "like 
unto  a  man's  hand."* 

What  this  process  was,  and  how  far  it  differed  from 
preceding  practice,  has  hardly,  perhaps,  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Eastlake  with  sufficient  distinctness.  One  or  two  con- 
clusions which  he  has  not  marked  are,  we  think,  deducible 
from  his  evidence.  In  one  point,  and  that  not  an  unim- 
portant one,  we  believe  that  many  careful  students  of 
colouring  will  be  disposed  to  differ  with  him :  our  own 
intermediate  opinion  we  will  therefore  venture  to  state, 
though  with  all  diffidence. 

24.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  entirely  without  notice 
the  two  chapters  on  the  preparation  of  oils,  and  on  the  oleo- 
resinous  vehicles,  though  to  the  general  reader  the  recipes 
contained  in  them  are  of  little  interest ;  and  in  the  absence 

^  [Vasari's  story  (BohD's  ed.,  1865,  ii.  102)  of  the  murder  of  Domenico  Voiesiaiio, 
by  Andrea  del  Castagno,  is  now  disproved  by  documentary  evidence,  ahowing  that 
Domenico  survived  his  alleged  murderer  by  five  years.] 

>  [1  Kings  xviii.  44.] 
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of  all  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eastlake  as 
to  their  comparative  excellence,  even  to  the  artist,  their  im- 
mediate utility  appears  somewhat  doubtful.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  is  remarkable  in  all,  the  care  taken  by  the 
great  painters,  without  exception,  to  avoid  the  yellowing  of 
their  oil.  Perfect  and  stable  clearness  is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  the  processes  described  (many  of  them  troublesome 
and  tedious  in  the  extreme) :  and  the  effect  of  the  altered 
oil  is  of  coiurse  most  dreaded  on  pale  and  cold  colours. 
Thus  Philippe  Nunez  ^  tells  us  how  to  purify  linseed  oil  "  for 
white  and  blues;"  and  Pacheco,  "el  de  linaza  no  me  quele 
mal:  aunque  ai  quien  diga  que  no  a  de  ver  el  Azul  ni 
el  Blanco  este  Azeite."*  De  Mayeme^  recommends  poppy 
oil  "for  painting  white,  blue,  and  similar  colours,  so  that 
they  shall  not  yellow;"  and  in  another  place,  "for  air-tints 
and  blue;" — ^while  the  inclination  to  green  is  noticed  as  an 
imparfection  in  hempseed  oil :  so  Vasari— speaking  of  linseed- 
oil  in  contemporary  practice  — "  bench^  il  noce  e  meglio, 
perchd  ingialla  meno."  The  Italians  generally  mixed  an 
essential  oil  with  their  delicate  tints,  including  flesh  tints 
(p.  481).  Extraordinary  methods  were  used  by  the  Flemish 
painters  to  protect  their  blues ;  they  were  sometimes  painted 
with  size,  and  varnished;  sometimes  strewed  in  powder  on 
fresh  white-lead  (p.  456).  Leonardo  gives  a  careful  recipe 
for  preventing  the  change  of  colour  in  nut  oil,  supposing  it 
to  be  owing  to  neglect  in  removing  the  skin  of  the  nut 
His  words,  given  at  p.  821,  are  incorrectly  translated:  "una 
certa  bucciolina,''  is  not  a  husk  or  rind — but  "a  thin  skin," 
meaning  the  white  membranous  covering  of  the  nut  itself, 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to   detach  all  the  inner 

♦  ArU  de  PirUura.     Sevilla,  1649. 

^  [Arte  da  Piniura^  1615,  p.  6a  The  recipe  it  translated  bv  Bastlake  at  p.  329 ; 
and  the  following  passage  from  Pacheco  (who  states  that  his  bines  and  whites  were 
never  painted  with  the  universally  extolled  nut  oil,  which  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
using,  but  with  that  of  linseed,  ^^  although  (he  adds)  some  say  that  blue  and  white 
should  never  see  this  oil ")  at  p.  362.] 

>  [In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Sloane,  2052 ;  cited  by  Eastlake,  p.  360.] 
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laminae.  This,  **  che  tiene  della  natura  del  mallo,"'  Lieonardo 
supposes  to  give  the  expressed  oil  its  property  of  forming  a 
skin  at  the  surface.^ 

25.  We  think  these  passages  interesting,  because  they 
are  entirely  opposed  to  the  modem  ideas  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  yellow  lights  and  green  blues,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced diiefly  by  the  study  of  altered  pictures.  The  anxiety 
of  Rubens,  expressed  in  various  letters,  quoted  at  p.  516, 
lest  any  of  his  whites  should  have  become  yellow,  and  his 
request  that  his  pictures  might  be  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
remedy  the  defect,  if  it  occurred,  are  conclusive  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  r^;ards  the  feeling  of  the  Flemish  painters: 
we  shall  presently  see  that  the  coolness  of  their  light  was  an 
essential  part  of  their  scheme  of  colour. 

The  testing  of  the  various  processes  given  in  these  two 
chapters  must  be  a  matter  of  time :  many  of  them  have  been 
superseded  by  recent  discoveries.  Copal  varnish  is  in  modem 
practice  no  inefficient  substitute  for  amber,  and  we  believe 
that  most  artists  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
vehicles  now  in  use  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  if  used 
rightly.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  in  the  first  place  to 
give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  entire  process  of  the  Flemish 
school  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Eastlake  in  the  11th  chapter, 
and  then  examine  the  several  steps  of  it  one  by  one,  with 
the  view  at  once  of  marking  what  seems  disputable,  and  of 
deducing  ftom  what  is  certain  some  considerations  respecting 
the  consequences  of  its  adoption  in  subsequent  art. 

26.  The  ground  was  with  all  the  early  masters  pure  wUte, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  washed  chalk  with  size;  a  preparation 
which  has  been  employed  without  change  £rom  remote  anti- 
quity— ^witness  the  Eg3rptian  mummy-cases.  Such  a  ground, 
becoming  brittle  with  age,  is  evidently  unsafe  on  canvas, 

^  (The  pMSftge  citad  from  Amoretti's  Memorie  Starieke,  ete,,  di  Lwnardo  da  Vhiti, 
Im  thus  translate  by  Eagtlake :  "  Walnuts  are  covered  with  a  husk  or  rind  {in  the 
original,  Le  nooi  sono  fiwdate  da  una  oerta  bucciolina  che  tiene  della  natara  dal 
mailo] ;  if  you  do  not  remove  this  when  you  extract  oil  from  them,  the  colouriDg 
matter  of  this  skin  becomes  separated  from  the  oil  and  rises  to  the  sur£ue  of  the 
picture,  and  this  is  what  causes  the  alteration  of  pictures. "] 
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unless  exceedingly  thin ;  and  even  on  panel  is  liable  to  crack 
and  detach  itseU",  unless  it  be  carefully  guarded  against  damp. 
The  precautions  of  Van  Eyck  against  this  danger,  as  well  as 
against  the  warping  of  his  panel,  are  remarkable  instances  of 
his  regard  to  points  apparently  trivial : — 

"Iq  large  altar-pieces,  necessarily  composed  of  many  pieces,  it  may  be 
often  remarked  that  each  separate  plank  has  become  slightly  convex  in 
front:  this  is  particularly  observable  in  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
by  Raphael.  The  heat  of  candles  on  altars  is  supposed  to  have  b^n  the 
cause  of  this  not  uncommon  defect ;  but  heat,  if  considerable,  would  rather 
produce  the  contrary  appearance.  It  would  seem  that  the  layer  of  paint, 
with  its  substratum,  slightly  operates  to  prevent  the  wood  from  contracting 
or  becoming  concave  on  that  side;  it  might  therefore  be  concluded  that  a 
similar  protection  at  the  back,  by  equalizing  the  conditions,  would  tend  to 
keep  the  wood  flat..  The  oak  panel  on  which  the  picture  by  Van  Eyck 
in  the  National  Gallery  is  painted  is  protected  at  the  back  by  a  composition 
of  gesso,  size,  and  tow,  over  which  a  coat  of  black  oil-paint  was  passed. 
This,  whether  added  when  the  picture  was  executed  or  subsequently,  has 
tended  to  preserve  the  wood  (which  is  not  at  all  worm-eaten),  and  perhaps 
to  prevent  its  warping." — lb.,  pp.  373,  374. 

On  the  white  ground,  scraped,  when  it  was  perfectly 
dry,  till  it  was  "as  white  as  wiHk  and  as  smooth  as  ivory*' 
(Cennini),  the  outline  of  the  picture  was  drawn,  and  its  light 
and  shade  expressed,  usually  with  the  pen,  with  all  possible 
care ;  and  over  this  outline  a  coating  of  size  was  applied  in 
order  to  render  the  gesso  ground  wm-absorbent.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
whole  question  of  the  true  function  and  use  of  the  gesso 
ground  hangs  upon  it.  That  use  has  been  supposed  by  all 
previous  writers  on  the  technical  processes  of  painting  to  be, 
by  absorbing  the  oil,  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  cause  of 
yellowness  in  the  coloiu*s.  Had  this  been  so,  the  ground 
itself  would  have  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  it  would  have 
followed  that  a  dark  ground,  equally  absorbent,  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  as  well.  But  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Eastlake  on  this  subject  is  conclusive: — 

''Pictures  are  sometimes  transferred  from  panel  to  cloth.  The  front 
being  secured  by  smooth  paper  or  linen,  the  picture  is  laid  on  its  face, 
and  the  wood  is  gradually  planed  and  scraped  away.    At  last  the  ground 
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appears;  first,  the  'gesso  grosso,'  then,  next  the  painted  surface,  the 
<  gesso  sottile.'  On  scraping  this  it  is  found  that  it  is  whitest  immedi- 
ately next  the  colours ;  for  on  the  inner  side  it  may  sometimes  have  re- 
ceived slight  stains  from  the  wood,  if  the  latter  was  not  first  siied«  When 
a  picture  which  happens  to  be  much  cracked  has  been  oiled  or  varnished, 
the  fluid  will  sometimes  penetrate  through  the  cracks  into  the  ground, 
which  in  such  parts  had  become  accessible.  In  that  case  the  white  ground 
is  stained  in  lines  only,  corresponding  in  their  direction  with  the  cracks  of 
the  picture.  This  last  circumstance  also  proves  that  the  ground  was  not 
sufficiently  hard  in  itself  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  oil.  Accordingly,  it 
required  to  be  rendered  non-absorbent  by  a  coating  of  sixe ;  and  this  wss 
passed  aver  the  outline,  before  the  oil-priming  was  applied." — lb,,  pp.  88S, 
384. 

The  perfect  whiteness  of  the  ground  bemg  thus  secured,  a 
transparent  warm  oil-priming,  in  early  practice  flesh-coloured, 
was  usually  passed  over  the  entire  picture.  This  custom, 
says  Mr.  Eastlake,  appears  to  have  been  **  a  renmant  of  the 
old  habit  of  covering  tempera  pictures  with  a  warm  varnish, 
and  was  sometimes  omitted.'*^  When  used  it  was  permitted 
to  dry  thoroughly,  and  over  it  "the  shadows  were  painted 
in  with  a  rich  transparent  brown,  mixed  with  a  somewhat 
thick  oleo-resinous  vehicle;"^  the  lighter  coloiuis  were  then 
added  with  a  thinner  vehicle,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows  by  the  unnecessary  mixture 
of  opaque  pigments,  and  leaving  the  ground  bearing  bright 
thrcmgh  the  tUn  tights.  (?)  As  the  art  advanced,  the  lights 
were  more  and  more  loaded,  and  afterwards  glazed,  the 
shadows  being  still  left  in  untouched  transparency.  This  is 
the  method  of  Rubens.  The  later  Italian  colourists  appear 
to  have  laid  opaque  local  colour  without  fear  even  into  the 
shadows,  and  to  have  recovered  transparency  by  ultimate 
glazing. 

27.  Such  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  method  of  the 
early  Flemish  masters,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Eastlake.  We  have 
marked  as  questionable  the  influence  of  the  ground  in  sup- 
porting the  lights:  our  reasons  for  doing  so  we  will  give, 

1  fEastlake,  p.  388.] 

*  [Quotation  marks  have  in  this  edition  heen  here  inserted,  as  the  words  sre 
quoted  textnally  from  Eastbke,  p.  389 ;  the  words  following  heing  a  snmmsry  of 
JEastlake's  pages  389-390.] 
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after  we  have  stated  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  process  in  its  earlier  stages,  guiding 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  by  the  passages  in  which  any 
expression  occurs  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  opinion. 

The  reader  cannot  but  see  that  the  eminent  character  of 
the  whole  system  is  its  predeterminateness.  From  first  to 
last  its  success  depended  on  the  decision  and  clearness  of  each 
successive  step.  The  drawing  and  light  and  shade  were 
secured  without  any  interference  of  colour;  but  when  over 
these  the  oil-priming  was  once  laid,  the  design  could  neither 
be  altered  nor,  if  lost,  recovered ;  a  colour  laid  too  opaquely 
in  the  shadow  destroyed  the  inner  organization  of  the  picture, 
and  remained  an  irremediable  blemish ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
in  laying  colour  even  on  the  lights,  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  the  drawing  beneath  with  a  caution  and  precision  which 
rendered  anything  like  freedom  of  handling,  in  the  modem 
sense,  totally  impossible.  Every  quality  which  depends  on 
rapidity,  accident,  or  audacity  was  interdicted ;  no  affectation 
of  ease  was  suffered  to  disturb  the  humility  of  patient  exer- 
tion. Let  our  readers  consider  in  what  temper  such  a  work 
must  be  undertaken  and  carried  through — a  work  in  which 
error  was  irremediable,  change  impossible — which  demanded 
the  drudgery  of  a  student,  while  it  involved  the  deliberation 
of  a  master — in  which  the  patience  of  a  mechanic  was  to  be 
united  with  the  foresight  of  a  magician — in  which  no  licence 
could  be  indulged  either  to  fitfiilness  of  temper  or  felicity  of 
invention — ^in  which  haste  was  forbidden,  yet  languor  fatal, 
and  consistency  of  conception  no  less  incimibent  than  con- 
tinuity of  toiL  Let  them  reflect  what  kind  of  men  must 
have  been  called  up  and  trained  by  work  such  as  this,  and 
then  compare  the  tones  of  mind  which  are  likely  to  be 
produced  by  our  present  practice, — a  practice  in  which  altera- 
tion is  admitted  to  any  extent  in  any  stage — in  which  neither 
foundation  is  laid  nor  end  foreseen — in  which  all  is  dared  and 
nothing  resolved,  everything  perilled,  nothing  provided  for — 
in  which  men  play  the  sycophant  in  the  courts  of  their 
hiunours,  and  hunt  wisps  in  the  marshes  of  their  wits — a 
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practice  which  invokes  accident,  evades  law,  discredits  apf^- 
cation,  despises  system,  and  sets  forth  with  chief  exultation, 
contingent  beauty,  and  extempore  invention. 

28.  But  it  is  not  only  the  fixed  nature  of  the  successive 
steps  which  influenced  the  character  of  these  early  painters. 
A  peculiar  direction  was  given  to  their  efforts  by  Uie  close 
attrition  to  drawing  which,  as  Mr.  Eastlake  has  especially 
noticed,  was  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  design  cm 
the  white  ground.  That  design  was  secured  with  a  care 
and  finish  which  in  many  instances  might  seem  altogether 
supererogatory.*  The  preparation  by  John  Bellini^  in  the 
Florentine  gallery  is  completed  with  exhaustless  diligence 
into  even  the  portions  farthest  removed  fix)m  the  light,  i?^ere 
the  thick  brown  of  the  shadows  must  necessarily  have  after- 
wards concealed  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  It  was  the 
discipline  undergone  in  producing  this  preparation  which  fixed 
the  character  of  the  school  The  most  important  part  of 
the  picture  was  executed  not  with  the  brush,  but  with  the 
poin^  and  the  refinements  attainable  by  this  instrument 
dictated  the  treatment  of  their  subject.  Hence  the  transiticm 
to  etching  and  engraving,  and  the  intense  love  of  minute 
detail,  accompanied  by  an  imaginative  conununication  of 
dignity  and  power  to  the  smallest  forms,  in  Albert  Diirer 
and  others.  But  this  attention  to  minutiae  was  not  the  only 
result;  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade  was  also  affected 
by  the  method.  Shade  was  not  to  be  had  at  small  cost ;  its 
masses  could  not  be  dashed  on  in  impetuous  generalization, 
fields  for  the  future  recovery  of  light.  They  were  measured 
out  and  wrought  to  their  depths  only  by  expenditure  of 

*  The  preparations  of  Hemling,  at  Bruges,  we  imagine  to  have  been  in 
water-colour,  and  perhaps  the  picture  was  carried  to  ^me  degree  of  com- 
pletion in  this  material.  Van  Mander  observes  that  Van  Eyck's  dead  colour^ 
ings  <'  were  cleaner  and  sharper  than  the  finished  works  of  other  painters."  * 

^  [Eastlake  refers  at  p.  381  to  this  preparation  for  a  picture  by  GioTanni  Bellini 
(in  the  collection  of  the  Uffisi).  ''drawn  and  shaded  on  a  white  ground  preparatory 
to  its  completion  in  oil  colours.  ] 

*  [Quoted  by  Eastlake,  p.  396.] 
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toil  and  time;  and,  as  future  grounds  for  colour,  they  were 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  natural  shadow  of  every  object, 
white  being  left  for  high  lights  of  whatever  hue.  In  conse* 
quence,  the  character  of  pervading  daylight,  almost  inevitably 
produced  in  the  preparation,  was  afterwards  assumed  as  a 
standard  in  the  painting.  Effectism,  accidental  shadows,  all 
obvious  and  vulgar  artistical  treatment,  were  excluded,  or 
introduced  only  as  the  lights  became  more  loaded,  and  were 
consequently  imposed  witii  more  facility  on  the  dark  ground. 
Where  shade  was  required  in  large  mass,  it  was  obtained  by 
introducing  an  object  of  locally  dark  colour.  The  Italian 
noasters  who  followed  Van  Eyck's  system  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  relieving  their  principal  figures  by  the  darkness  of 
some  object,  foliage,  throne,  or  drapery,  introduced  behind 
the  head,  the  open  sky  being,  left  visible  on  each  side.  A 
green  drapery  is  thus  used  with  great  quaintness  by  John 
Bellini  in  the  noble  picture  of  the  Brera  Gallery;  a  black 
screen,  with  marbled  veins,  behind  the  portraits  of  himself 
and  his  brother  in  the  Louvre;  a  crimson  velvet  curtain 
behind  the  Madonna,  in  Francia's  best  picture  at  Bologna.^ 
Where  the  subject  was  sacred,  and  the  painter  great,  this 
system  of  pervading  light  produced  pictures  of  a  peculiar 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  Bellini  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  see  Modem 
Pamtert,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  180).  The  picture  referred  to  in  the  Louvre  is  No.  1166, 
"  Portraits  of  Two  Men,"  now  attributed  to  Gentile  Bellini  (see  below,  pp.  453,  454). 
Francia's  ''best  picture  at  Bolo^"  is  the  "Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Roch^ 
Bernardino,  Anthony,  and  Sebastian,"  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martino.  Ruskin  describes 
it  in  his  1846  diary  :— 

''The  Virgin  sits  upon  an  arch,  through  which  is  seen  a  sweet  land- 
scape ;  die  looks  calmlv  down  to  the  saints  assembled  below,  turning  partly 
to  her  right  towards  tne  San  Rocco,  holding  the  Christ  wiui  her  left  amu 
The  contour  of  the  figure  is,  I  think,  the  grandest  of  all  the  seated  Ma- 
donnas 1  know ;  perfectly  calm,  unaffected,  and  sublime ;  the  right  hand  holda 
the  Bible  open;  falling  lightly  over  it,  the  middle  and  third  finger,  just 
a  hairVbreadth  more  extended  than  by  the  mere  fidl  of  the  hand,  kardfy 
point  to  a  red-letter  text,  too  high  to  be  read.  For  grace  and  simplicity 
of  gesture  and  quantity  of  expression  put  into  turns  of  hands  and  arms, 
the  figures  below  are  quite  nnrivallea;  the  San  Rocco  pointing  to  his 
limb ;  St  Francis  behind,  a  glorious  grey  head  and  most  hoiv  countenance ; 
not  monkish,  and  especially  another  saint  leaning  with  both  hands  on  hia 
staff.  It  is  impossible  without  seeing  the  picture,  to  conceive  how  much 
mind  may  be  thrown  into  this  simple  action.  St  Sebastian  on  the  right; 
the  body  most  elaboratehr  and  exquisitely  painted — I  think  the  most  finished 
piece  of  fiesh  painting,  for  finish  without  forcing  of  all  the  muscular  mark- 
ings, and  punty  of  simple  colour  that  I  have  ever  seen.     I  think  thia 
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and  tranquil  majesty;  where  the  mind  of  the  painter  was 
irregularly  or  frivolously  imaginative,  its  temptations  to  ac- 
cumulative detail  were  too  great  to  be  resisted — ^the  spectator 
was  by  the  German  masters  overwhelmed  with  the  copious 
inconsistency  of  a  dream,  or  compelled  to  traverse  the  picture 
from  comer  to  corner  like  a  museum  of  curiosities. 

29.  The  chalk  or  pen  preparation  being  completed,  bxjA 
the  oil-priming  laid,  we  have  seen  that  the  shadows  were 
laid  in  with  a  transparent  brawn  in  considerable  body.  The 
question  next  arises — What  influence  is  this  part  of  the 
process  likely  to  have  had  upon  the  colouring  of  the  school  ? 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  practice  was  continued  to 
the  latest  times,  and  that  when  the  thin  light  had  been  l<Hig 
abandoned,  and  a  loaded  body  of  colour  had  taken  its  place, 
the  brown  transparent  shadow  was  still  retried,  and  is  re- 
tained often  to  this  day,  when  asphaltum  is  used  as  its  base, 
at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  picture.  The  utter  loss 
of  many  of  Reynolds'  noblest  works  has  been  caused  by  the 
lavish  use  of  this  pigment.  What  the  pigment  actually  was 
in  older  times  is  left  by  Mr.  Eastlake  undecided : — 

"  A  rich  brown,  which,  whether  an  earth  or  mineral  alone,  or  a  substance 
of  the  kind  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  transparent  yellow  or  orange,  is  not 
an  unimportant  element  of  the  glowing  colouring  which  is  remarkable  in 
examples  of  the  school  Such  a  colour,  by  artificial  combinations  at  least,  is 
easily  supplied ;  and  it  is  repeated,  that,  in  general,  the  materials  now  in  use 
are  quite  as  good  as  those  which  the  Flemish  masters  had  at  their  command." 
—lb.,  p.  488. 

At  p.  446  it  is  also  asserted  that  the  peculiar  glow  of 
the  brown  of  Rubens  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
accidental  variety  in  the  Cassel  earths,  but  was  obtained  by 
the  mixture  of  a  transparent  yellow.    Evidence,  however, 

picture  Franoia'i  finest  here,  or  anywhere.  TVo  angels,  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  Madonna,  in  the  sky,  in  adoration,  are  as  unequalled  as  the  rest ; 
their  passionateness  and  intensity  of  action,  bending  forward  with  hands 
lifted,  altogether  surpasses  eveijthing  of  the  kind,  except  some  of  the 
finest  things  of  Angehco's ;  and  it  is  so  utterly  free  from  all  attitudinising, 
so  enthusiastic^-yet  so  quiet  and  full  of  repose  that  it  may  be  opposed 
alike  to  the  artificialness  of  Penigino's  in  the  Academy  here,  and  yet  mw 
to  all  RaphaeFs."] 
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exists  of  asphaltum  having  been  used  in  Flemish  pictures, 
and  with  safety,  even  though  prepared  in  the  modem 
manner: — 

*»  It  is  not  ground"  (sajrs  Dc  Mayeme),  "but  a  drying  oil  is  prepared  with 
litharge^  and  the  pulveriaed  asphaltum  mixed  with  this  oil  is  placed  in  a  glass 
vesseC  sn^>ended  by  a  thread  (in  a  water  bath).  Thus  exposed  to  the  fire  it 
melts  like  butter;  when  it  begins  to  boil  it  is  instantly  removed.  It  is  an 
excellent  colour  for  shadows,  and  may  be  glased  like  lake ;  it  lasts  well." — 
lb.,  p.  468. 

80.  The  great  advantage  of  this  primary  laying  in  of  the 
darks  in  brown  was  the  obtaining  an  unity  of  shadow  through- 
out the  picture,  which  rendered  variety  of  hue,  where  it 
occurred,  an  instantly  accepted  evidence  of  light.  It  mattered 
not  how  vigorous  or  how  deep  in  tone  the  masses  of  local 
colour  might  be,  the  eye  could  not  confound  them  with  true 
shadow;  it  everywhere  distinguished  the  transparent  browns 
as  indicative  of  gloom,  and  became  acutely  sensible  of  the 
presence  and  preciousness  of  light  wherever  local  tints  rose 
out  of  their  depths.  But  however  superior  this  method  may 
be  to  the  arbitrary  use  of  polychrome  shadows,  utterly  un- 
related to  the  lights,  which  has  been  admitted  in  modem 
works;  and  however  beautiful  or  brilliant  its  residts  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  colourists  as  £uthfid  as  Van  Eyck,  or  as 
inventive  as  Rubens;  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based 
becomes  dangerous  whenever,  in  assuming  that  the  ultimate 
hue  of  every  shadow  is  brown,  it  presupposes  a  peculiar  and 
conventional  light.^  It  is  true,  that  so  long  as  the  early 
practice  of  finishing  the  underdrawing  with  the  pen  was 
continued,  the  grey  of  that  preparation  might  perhaps 
diminish  the  force  of  the  upper  colour,  which  became  in 
that  case  little  more  than  a  glowing  varnish— even  thus 
sometimes  verging  on  too  monotonous  warmth,  as  the  reader 
may  observe  in  the  head  of  Dandolo,'  by  John  Bellini,  in 
the  National  Gallery.  But  when,  by  later  and  more  im- 
petuous hands,  the  point  tracing  was  dispensed  with,  and 

1  rOn  tha  tabjaet  of  colour  in  shadow,  see  ElemenU  qf  Drawing,  §  66 ;  Leeturei  am 
^  134,  176.] 

slip  of  the  pen  for  Loredano :  No.  180  in  the  National  Gallery.] 


-"^S 
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the  picture  boldly  thrown  in  with  the  brown  pigment,  it 
became  matter  of  great  improbability  that  the  finrce  of  such 
a  prevalent  tint  could  afterwards  be  softened  or  melted  into 
a  pure  harmony ;  the  painter's  feeling  for  truth  was  blunted ; 
brilliancy  and  richness  became  his  object  rather  than  sincerity 
or  solemnity;  with  the  palled  sense  of  colour  departed  the 
love  of  light,  and  the  diffused  sunshine  of  the  early  schools 
died  away  in  the  narrowed  rays  of  Rembrandt  We  think 
it  a  deficiency  in  the  work  before  us  that  the  extreme  peril 
of  such  a  principle,  incautiously  applied,  has  not  been  pointed 
out,  and  that  the  method  of  Rubens  has  been  so  highly 
extolled  for  its  technical  perfection,  without  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  gross  mannerism  into  which  its  facile  brilliancy 
too  frequently  betrayed  the  mighty  master. 

81.  Yet  it  remains  a  question  how  far,  under  certain 
limitations  and  for  certain  effects,  this  system  of  pure  brown 
shadow  may  be  successfully  followed.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  it  has  already  been  revived  in  water-colours 
by  a  painter  who,  in  his  realization  of  light  and  splendour 
of  hue,  stands  without  a  rival  among  living  schools — Mr. 
Hunt ;  his  neutral  shadows  being,  we  believe,  first  thrown  in 
frankly  with  sepia,  the  colour  introduced  upon  the  lights,  and 
the  central  lights  afterwards  fiuther  raised  by  body  colour, 
and  glazed.^  But  in  this  process  the  sepia  shadows  are 
admitted  only  on  objects  whose  local  colours  are  warm  or 
neutral ;  wherever  the  tint  of  the  illumined  portion  is  delicate 
or  peculiar,  a  relative  hue  of  shade  is  at  once  laid  on  the 
white  paper ;  and  the  correspondence  with  the  Flemish  school 
is  in  the  use  of  brown  as  the  ultimate  representative  of  deep 
gloom,  and  in  the  careful  preservation  of  its  transparency, 
not  in  the  application  of  brown  universally  as  the  shade  of 
all  colours.  We  apprehend  that  this  practice  represents,  in 
another  medium,  the  very  best  mode  of  appljdng  tiie  Flenush 
system ;  and  that  when  the  result  proposed  is  an  effect  of  vivid 
colour  under  bright  cool  sunshine,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

M[S6e,  for  further  notioee  of  William  Hunt's  artittic  method,  Aeadmnjf  NMe9,  ISfiO 
C'  Water  Colour  Societies  "),  and  Notei  on  Praui  and  Hunt.] 
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adopt  any  more  perfect  means.  But  a  system  which  in  any 
stage  prescribes  the  use  of  a  certain  pigment,  implies  the 
adoption  of  a  constant  aim,  and  becomes,  in  that  degree, 
conventional.  Suppose  that  the  effect  desired  be  neither  of 
sunlight  nor  of  bright  colour,  but  of  grave  colour  subdued 
by  atmosphere,  and  we  believe  that  the  use  of  brown  for  an 
ultimate  shadow  would  be  highly  inexpedient.  With  Van 
Eyck  and  with  Rubens  the  aim  was  always  consistent :  clear 
daylight,  diffused  in  the  one  case,  concentrated  in  the  other, 
was  yet  the  hope,  the  necessity  of  both;  and  any  process 
which  admitted  the  slightest  dimness,  coldness,  or  opacity, 
would  have  been  considered  an  error  in  their  system  by  either. 
Alike,  to  Rubens,  came  subjects  of  tumult  or  tranquillity, 
of  gaiety  or  terror;  the  nether,  earthly,  and  upper  world 
were  to  him  animated  with  the  same  feeling,  lighted  by  the 
same  sun ;  he  dyed  in  the  same  lake  of  fire  the  warp  of  the 
wedding-garment  or  of  the  winding-sheet;  swept  into  the 
same  delirium  the  recklessness  of  the  sensualist,  and  rapture 
of  the  anchorite;  saw  in  tears  only  their  glittering,  and  in 
torture  only  its  flush.  To  such  a  painter,  regarding  every 
subject  in  the  same  temper,  and  all  as  mere  motives  for  the 
display  of  the  power  of  his  art,  the  Flemish  system,  improved 
as  it  became  in  his  hands,  was  alike  sufficient  and  habitual. 
But  among  the  greater  colourists  of  Italy  the  aim  was  not 
always  so  simple  nor  the  method  so  determinable.  We  find 
Tintoret  passing  like  a  fibre-fly  from  light  to  darkness  in  one 
oscillation,  ranging  from  the  fullest  prism  of  solar  colour  to 
the  coldest  greys  of  twilight,  and  from  the  silver  tinging  of 
a  morning  cloud  to  the  lava  fire  of  a  volcano :  one  moment 
shutting  himself  into  obscure  chambers  of  imagery,  the  next 
plunged  into  the  revolutionless  day  of  heaven,  and  piercing 
space,  deeper  than  the  mind  can  follow  or  the  eye  fathom ; 
we  find  hun  by  turns  appalling,  pensive,  splendid,  profound, 
profuse;  and  throughout  sacrificing  every  minor  quality  to 
the  power  of  his  prevalent  mood.  By  such  an  artist  it  mighty 
perhaps,  be  presumed  that  a  different  system  of  colour  would 
be  adopted  in  almost  every  picture,  and  that  if  a  chiaroscura 
xn.  T 
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ground  were  independently  laid,  it  would  be  in  a  neutral  grey, 
susceptible  afterwards  of  harmony  with  any  tone  he  m^t 
determine  upon,  and  not  in  the  vivid  brown  which  necessitated 
brilliancy  of  subsequent  effect.  We  believe,  acomlingly, 
that  while  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  master's  richer  colour, 
such  as  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Gallery  of  Venice,  and 
we  suspect  also  the  miracle  of  St.  Mark,^  may  be  executed 
on  the  pure  Flemish  system,  the  greater  number  of  his  huge 
compositions  will  be  found  based  on  a  grey  shadow ;  and  that 
this  grey  shadow  was  independently  laid  we  have  more  direct 
proof  in  the  assertion  of  Boschini,^  who  received  his  inforaia- 
tion  from  the  younger  Palma:  ''Quando  haveva  stabilitt 
questa  importante  distribuzione,  abboggiava  il  qtuidro  tutto  di 
chiaroscuro  ;  "  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Tintoret's 
well-known  reply  to  the  question,  "What  were  the  most 
beautiful  colours  ? "  "  /Z  nero,  e  il  bianco^'*  *  is  to  be  received 
in  a  perfectly  literal  sense,  beyond  and  above  its  evident 
reference  to  abstract  principle.  Its  main  and  most  valuable 
meaning  was,  of  course,  that  the  design  and  light  and  shade 
of  a  picture  were  of  greater  importance  than  its  colour; 
(and  this  Tintoret  felt  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  not  ope 
of  his  works  which  would  seriously  lose  in  power  if  it  were 
translated  into  chiaroscuro) ;  but  it  implied  also  that  Tintoret*s 
idea  of  a  shadowed  preparation  was  in  grey>  and  not  jp 
brown. 

82.  But  there  is  a  farther  and  more  essential  ground  e£ 
difference  in  system  of  shadow  between  the  Flemish  aad 
Italian  colourists.  It  is  a  well-known  optical  fact  thajt  the 
colour  of  shadow  is  complem^ital  to  that  of  li^t :  and  that 
therefore,  in  general  terms,  warm  %ht  has  cool  shadow, 
and  cool  light  hot  shadow.      The  noblest  miasters  ci  thji 

«  [Pof  tbe  <' Adam  and  Ey,"  aea  Vd.  m.  p.  60e ;  tor  tha  <<Mineleof  8t  MidL" 
see  m  iwssin^  allusioii  in  Sion^  of  Venice,  yoL  iii.,  Vanetian  Index,  «.  '^  Aocadamii.j 

*  [Le  Ruxhe  Minere  deila  FUtura  Veneziana,  aeoonda  impresgione  1674  (in  tbe 
accoimt  of  Untoret  in  the  Intrpdnetion).] 

'  [*'  Dimandato  qoali  fostero  i  piu  belli  colori,  disfe,  il  nero  ed  p  bianeo ;  P<vebe 
I'uno  dava  fona  alle  fiirnre  profondando  le  ombre;  I'ahre,  il  rilievo"  (tUdott:  U 
Ifenwiglie  deiC  Arte,  1648,  ijL  M).  F«^r  other  ntmofie^  W  the  tf^fii^  «9i^  V^  J^ 
p.  XXXV.,  Vol.  XI.  p,  364] 
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iMxrth^ni  and  southern  schools  respectively  adopted  these 
contrary  keys ;  and  while  the  Flemings  raised  their  lights  in 
frosty  white  and  pearly  greys  out  of  a  glowing  shadow,  the 
Italians  opposed  the  deep  and  burning  rays  of  their  golden 
heaven  to  masses  of  solemn  grey  and  majestic  blue.  Either, 
therefore,  their  preparation  must  have  been  different,  or  they 
were  able,  when  they  chose,  to  conquer  the  warmth  of  the 
ground  by  superimposed  colour.  We  believe,  accordingly, 
that  Correggio  will  be  found — as  stated  in  the  notes  of 
Re3nQolds  quoted  at  p.  495 — to  have  habitually  grounded 
with  black,  white,  and  ultramarine,  then  glazing  with  golden 
transparent  colours;  while  Titian  used  the  most  vigorous 
browns,  and  conquered  them  with  cool  colour  in  mass  above. 
The  remarkable  sketch  of  Leonardo  in  the  Ufiizii  of  Florence 
is  conmienced  in  brown — over  the  brown  is  laid  an  olive 
green,  on  which  the  highest  lights  are  struck  with  white.^ 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  even  the  merely  decorative 
painter  that  no  colour  can  be  brilliant  which  is  laid  over 
one  of  a  corresponding  key,  and  that  the  best  ground  for 
any  given  opaque  colour  will  be  a  comparatively  subdued 
tiiit  of  the  complemental  one ;  of  green  under  red,  of  violet 
under  yellow,  and  of  orange  or  brown  therefore  under  blue. 
We  apprehend  accordingly  that  the  real  value  of  the  brown 
ground  with  Titian  was  far  greater  than  ev^i  with  Rubens ; 
it  was  to.  support  and  give  {Hreeiousness  to  cool  cc^oiu*  above, 
while  it  remained  itself  untouched  as  the  representative  of 
warm  reflexes  and  extreme  depth  of  transparent  gloom.  We 
believe  this  emplojnnent  of  the  brown  ground  to  be  the 
only  means  of  unitii^  majesty  of  hue  with  proftmdity  el 
shade^  But  its  value  to  the  flemifl^  is  ccmneeted  with  the 
management  of  the  lights,  ^^^ich  we  have  next  to  consider. 
As  we  here  venture  for  the  first  time  to  disagree  in  some 
measure  with  Mr.  Eastlake,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  state  h» 
epinkm  fiwly.     He  says : — 

^Tlie  Hght  wigriQ  tint  which  Van  Mander  assumes  to  hare  been  generally 
mutd  in  the  el^prinilni^  W9§  semetimes  omitted,  m  anfinish^d  pieluies  prsve. 


^  [For  this  ^etcb--an  unfiauhed  ''Adoration  of  the  Magi  '^— tee  Modmn  Painiem, 
ToL  L  (VoL  III.  p.  183>] 
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Under  such  curcumstances,  the  picture  may  have  been  executed  at  once  on  the 
sixed  outline.  In  the  works  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  sometimes  in  those  of 
Albert  DUrer,  the  thin  yet  brilliant  lights  exhibit  a  still  brighter  ground 
underneath  (p.  389).  ...  It  thus  appears  that  the  method  [woposed  by  the 
inventors  of  oil-pahiting,  of  preserving  light  within  the  colours,  involved  a 
certain  order  of  processes.  The  principal  conditions  were :  first,  that  the 
outline  should  be  completed  on  the  panel  before  the  painting,  properly  so 
called,  was  begun.  The  object,  in  thus  defining  the  forms,  was  to  avoid 
alterations  and  repaintings,  which  might  ultimately  render  the  ground  use- 
less without  supplying  its  place.  Another  condition  was  to  avoid  loading  ike 
opaque  colours.  ThU  UnuUUion  tvas  not  essenHal  with  regard  to  the  trantparad 
colomrt,  oi  such  could  hardfy  exclude  the  bright  ground  (p.  39^).  .  .  .  The  system 
of  colouring  adopted  by  the  Van  Eycks  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
juractice  of  glass-painting.  They  appear,  in  their  first  efforts  at  least,  to  have 
considered  the  white  panel  as  representing  light  behind  a  coloured  and  trans- 
parent medium,  and  aimed  at  giving  brilliancy  to  their  tints  by  allowing  the 
white  ground  to  shine  through  them.  If  those  painters  and  their  followers 
erred,  it  was  in  sometimes  too  literally  carrying  out  this  principie.  Their 
lights  are  alwa^  trantparent  (mere  white  excepted)  and  their  shadows  some- 
times want  depth.  Tliis  is  in  accordance  with  the  effect  of  glass-staining,  in 
which  transparency  may  cease  with  darkness,  but  never  with  light.  The 
superior  method  of  Rubens  consisted  in  preserving  transparency  chiefly  in  his 
darks,  and  in  contrasting  their  ludd  depth  with  solid  lights  (p.  408).  .  .  . 
Among  the  technical  improvements  on  the  older  process  may  be  especially 
mentioned  the  preservation  of  transparency  in  the  darker  masses,  the  lights 
being  loaded  as  required.  The  system  of  exhibiting  the  bright  ground  through 
the  shadows  still  involved  an  adherence  to  the  original  method  of  defining  the 
composition  at  first ;  and  the  solid  painting  of  the  lights  opened  the  door  to 
that  freedom  of  execution  which  the  works  of  the  early  masters  wanted." 
-<p.  490.) 

88.  We  think  we  cannot  have  erred  in  concluding  firom 
these  scattered  passages  that  Mr.  Eastlake  supposes  the 
brilliancy  of  the  high  lights  of  the  earlier  schools  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  under-power  of  the  white  ground.  This 
we  admit,  so  far  as  that  ground  gave  value  to  the  trans- 
parent flesh-coloured  or  brown  preparation  above  it;  but  we 
doubt  the  transparency  of  the  highest  lights,  and  the  power 
of  any  white  ground  to  add  briUiancy  to  opaque  colours.  We 
have  ourselves  never  seen  an  instance  of  a  painted  brilMant 
light  that  was  not  loaded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ground. 
Secondary  lights  indeed  are  often  perfectly  transparent,  a 
warm  hatching  over  the  under-white ;  the  highest  light  itself 
may  be  so — but  then  it  is  the  white  ground  itself  subdued 
by  transparent  darker  colour,  not  supporting  a  light  colour. 
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In  the  Van  Eyck  in  the  National  Gallery  all  the  brilliant 
lights  are  loaded ;  mere  white,  Mr.  E^tlake  himself  admits, 
was  always  so;  and  we  believe  that  the  flesh-colour  and 
carnations  are  painted  with  colour  as  opaque  as  the  white 
head-dress,  but  fiul  of  brilliancy  fix)m  not  being  loaded 
emm^;  the  white  ground  beneath  being  utterly  unable  to 
add  to  the  power  of  such  tints,  while  its  effect  on  more 
subdued  tones  depended  in  great  measure  on  its  receiving  a 
transparent  coat  of  warm  colour  first  This  may  have  been 
sometimes  omitted,  as  stated  at  p.  889 ;  when  it  was  so,  we 
believe  that  an  utter  loss  of  brilliancy  must  have  resulted ; 
but  when  it  was  used,  the  highest  lights  must  have  been 
raised  from  it  by  opaque  colour  as  distinctly  by  Van  Eyck 
as  by  Rubens.  Rubens'  Judgment  of  Paris  ^  is  quoted  at 
p.  888  as  an  example  of  the  best  use  of  the  bright  gesso 
ground: — and  how  in  that  picture,  how  in  all  Rubens'  best 
pictures,  is  it  used  ?  Over  the  ground  is  thrown  a  transparoit 
glowing  brown  tint,  varied  and  deepened  in  the  shadow; 
boldly  over  that  brown  glaze,  and  into  it,  are  struck  and 
pmnted  the  opaque  grey  middle  tints,  already  concealing  the 
ground  totally;  and  above  these  are  loaded  the  high  lights 
hke  gems — ^note  the  sparkling  strokes  on  the  peacock's  plumes. 
We  believe  that  Van  Eyck's  high  lights  were  either,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scale  of  picture  and  breadth  of  handling,  as 
loaded  as  these,  or,  in  the  degree  of  their  thinness,  less 
brilliant.  Was  then  his  system  the  same  as  Rubens'?  Not 
so ;  but  it  differed  more  in  the  management  of  middle  tints 
than  in  the  lights:  the  main  difference  was,  we  believe, 
between  the  careful  preparation  of  the  gradations  of  drawing 
in  the  one,  and  the  daring  assumption  of  massy  light  in  the 
other.  There  are  theorists  who  would  assert  that  their  sy^em 
was  the  same — but  they  forget  the  primal  work,  with  the 
point  underneath,  and  all  that  is  implied  of  transparency 
Above.  Van  Eyck  secured  his  drawing  in  dark,  then  threw 
A  pale  transparent  middle  tint  over  the  whole,  and  recovered 

^  [No.  194  in  the  National  Gallerf.] 
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his  highest  lights ;  all  was  transparent  except  these.  Rubens 
threw  a  dark  middle  tint  over  the  whole  at  first,  and  then 
gave  the  drawing  with  opaque  grey.  All  was  opaque  except 
the  shadows.  No  slight  difference  this,  when  we  reflect  <m 
the  contrarieties  of  practice  ultimately  connected  with  the 
opposing  principles;  above  all  on  the  eminent  one  that,  as 
all  Van  Eyck's  colour,  except  the  high  lights,  must  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  glaze,  while  the  great  body  of  colour  in 
Rubens  was  solid  (ultimately  glazed  occasionally,  but  not 
necessarily),  it  was  possible  for  Van  Eyck  to  mix  his  tints 
to  the  local  hues  required,  Ivith  far  less  danger  of  heaviness 
in  effect  than  would  have  been  incurred  in  the  solid  painting 
of  Rubens.  This  is  especially  noticed  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  with 
whom  we  are  delisted  again  to  concur: — 

''  The  prattiee  of  using  compound  tints  has  not  been  approved  hj  toloorista; 
the  method,  as  introduced  by  the  early  masters,  was  adapted  to  certain  con- 
ditions, but,  like  many  of  their  processes,  was  afterwards  misapplied.  Vaaari 
informs  us  that  Lorenso  di  Credi,  whose  exaggerated  nicety  in  technical  details 
atmost  equalled  that  of  Oerard  Dow,  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  about  thirty 
tints  before  he  began  to  work,  liie  opposite  extreme  is  perhaps  no  lesa 
objectionable.  Much  may  depend  on  the  skilful  use  of  the  ground.  The 
purest  colour  in  an  opaque  state  and  superficially  light  only,  is  less  brilliant 
than  the  foulest  mixture  through  which  light  shines.  Hence,  as  long  as  the 
white  ground  was  visible  within  the  tints,  the  habit  of  matching  colours  from 
nature  (no  matter  by  what  complication  of  hues,  provided  the  ingredients  were 
not  chemically  injurious  to  each  other)  was  likely  to  oomlnne  the  troth  of 
negative  hues  with  clearness." — Ih.^  p.  400. 

84.  These  passages  open  to  us  a  series  of  questions  fur 
too  intricate  to  be  even  cursorily  treated  within  oiu*  limits. 
It  is  to  be  held  in  mind  that  one  and  the  same  quality  of 
colour  or  kind  of  brilliancy  is  not  always  the  best;  the 
phases  and  phenomena  of  colour  are  innumerable  in  reality, 
and  even  the  modes  of  imitating  them  become  expedi^it 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  aim  and  scale  of  the  picture* 
It  is  no  question  of  mere  authority  whether  the  mixture  of 
tints  to  a  compound  one,  or  their  juxtaposition  in  a  state 
of  purity,  be  the  better  practice.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  the  ground  being  the  same,  a  stippled  tint  is 
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thore   brilliant  and  rich  than  a  mixed  one;    nor  is   there 
doubt  on  the  other  hand  that  in  some  subjects  such  a  tint  is 
impossible,  and  in  others  vulgar.    We  have  above  alluded  *  to 
the   power  of  Mr.  Hunt  in  water-colour.     The  fruit-pieces 
of  that  artist  are  dependent  for  their  splendour  chiefly  on 
the  juxtaposition  of  pure  colour  for  compound  tints,  and  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  the  method  is  for  such  purpose  as 
exemplary  as   its  results   are   admirable.      Yet  woidd   you 
desire  to  see  the  same  means  adopted  in  the  execution  of 
tibe  fruit  in  Rubens*  Peace  and  War  ?  *    Or  again,  would  the 
lusciousness  of  tint  obtained  by  Rubens  himself,  adopting 
idie  $ame  means  on  a  gi^ndet*  scale  in  his  painting  of  flesh, 
have  been  conducive  to  the  ends  or  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Bellinis  or  Albert  Diirer  ?    Each  method  is  admirable 
as  applied  by  its  master;  and  Hemling  and  Van  Eyck  are 
as  much  to  be  followed  in  the  mingling  of  colour,  as  Rubens 
and  Rembrandt  in  its  decomposition.     If  an  award  is  ab- 
solutely to   be   made   of  superiority  to   either   system,  we 
apprehend  that  the  palm  of  mechanical  skill  must  be  rendered 
to  the  latter,  and  higher  dignity  of  moral  purpose  confessed 
in  the  former ;  in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject 
and  the  thoughtftdness  of  its  treatment,  simplicity  of  colour 
Will  be  found  more  desirable.    Nor  is  the  far  higher  perfection 
of  drawing  attained  by  thfe  earlier  method  to  be  forgotten. 
Gradations  which    are   expressed   by  delicate   execution   of 
the  darksy  and  then  aided  by  a  few  strokes  of  recovered 
light,  must  always  be  more  subtle  and  true  than  those  which 
are  struck  violently  forth  with  opaque  colour;   and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  handling  of  the  brush,  with  the 
eatly  Italian  masters,  approached  in  its  refinement  to  draw- 
ing with  the  point — ^the  more  definitely,  because  the  work 
was  executed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  little  change  ^r 
play  of  local  colour.    And — ^whatever  discredit  the  looser 
and  bolder  practice  of  later  masters  may  have  thrown  on 
the  hatched  and  pencilled  execution  of  earlier  periods — ^we 


«  [No.  46  in 


288.] 
the  Natiotial  Gallery.] 
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maintain  that  this  method,  necessary  in  fresco,  and  followed 
habitually  in  the  first  oil  pictures,  has  produced  the  noblest 
renderings  of  human  expression  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
examples  of  art :  the  best  works  of  Raphael,  all  the  glorious 
portraiture  of  Ghirlandajo  and  Masaccio,  all  the  mightiest 
achievements  of  religious  zeal  in  Francia,  Perugino,  Bellini^ 
and  such  others.  Take  as  an  example  in  fresco  Masaccio's 
hasty  sketch  of  himself  now  in  the  Uffizii;  and  in  oil,  the 
two  heads  of  monks  by  Perugino  in  the  Academy  of 
Florence;^  and  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  work  in 
portraiture,  executed  in  opaque  colours,  which  coidd  contend 
with  them  in  depth  of  expression  or  in  frdness  of  recorded 
life — not  mere  imitative  vitality,  but  chronicled  action.  And 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  where  the  object  of 
the  painter  is  expression,  and  the  picture  is  of  a  size  admitting 
carefril  execution,  the  transparent  system,  developed  as  it 
is  found  in  Bellini  or  Perugino,  will  attwi  the  most  profound 
and  serene  colour,  while  it  will  never  betray  into  looseness 
or  audacity.  But  if  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  invention 
prevail  over  veneration, — if  his  eye  be  creative  rather  than 
penetrative,  and  his  hand  more  powerful  than  patient — let 
him  not  be  confined  to  a  system  where  light,  once  lost,  is 
as  irrecoverable  as  time,  and  where  all  success  depends  on 
husbandry  of  resource.  Do  not  measure  out  to  him  his 
simshine  in  inches  of  gesso;  let  him  have  the  power  of 
striking  it  even  out  of  darkness  and  the  deep. 

85.  If  human  life  were  endless,  or  human  spirit  could 
fit  its  compass  to  its  will,  it  is  possible  a  perfection  might 
be  reached  which  should  unite  the  majesty  of  invention  with 
the  meekness  of  love.  We  might  conceive  that  the  thought, 
arrested  by  the  readiest  means,  and  at  first  represented  by 
the  boldest  symbols,  might  afterwards  be  set  forth  with 
solemn  and  studied  expression,  and  that  the  power  mi^t 

1  ['' Masaccio's  sketch  of  himself  in  the  Uffiai"  (in  the  Gallery  of  Artista' 
Portmts  by  themselves)  is  now  believed  to  be  by  and  of  Filippino  LippL  The  heads 
by  Perugino  are  of  Bigio  Milanesi,  General  of  the  Order  of  Vallombrosians,  and 
Bftldasare,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.] 
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know  no  weariness  in  clothing  which  had  known  no  restraint 
in  creating.  But  dilation  and  contraction  are  for  molluscs, 
not  for  men;  we  are  not  ringed  into  flexibility  like  worms, 
nor  gifted  with  opposite  sight  and  mutable  colour  like 
chameleons.  The  mind  which  moulds  and  sununons  cannot 
at  will  transmute  itself  into  that  which  clings  and  contem- 
plates; nor  is  it  given  to  us  at  once  to  have  the  potter's 
power  over  the  lump,  the  fire's  upon  the  day,  and  the  gilder's 
upon  the  porcelain.  Even  the  temper  in  which  we  behold 
these  various  displays  of  mind  must  be  different;  and  it 
admits  of  more  than  doubt  whether,  if  the  bold  work  of 
rapid  thought  were  afterwards  in  all  its  forms  completed 
with  microscopic  care,  the  result  would  be  other  than  pain- 
fiiL  In  the  shadow  at  the  foot  of  Tintoret's  picture  of  the 
Temptation,  lies  a  broken  rock-boulder.^  The  dark  ground 
has  been  first  laid  in,  of  coloiu*  nearly  uniform;  and  over 
it  a  few,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  strokes  of  the 
brush,  loaded  with  a  light  grey,  have  quarried  the  solid 
block  of  stone  out  of  the  vacancy.  Probably  ten  minutes 
are  the  utmost  time  which  those  strokes  have  occupied, 
though  the  rock  is  some  four  feet  square.  It  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  no  other  method,  however  laborious,  could 
have  reached  the  truth  of  form  which  results  irora  the  very 
freedom  with  which  the  conception  has  been  expressed;  but 
it  is  a  truth  of  the  simplest  kind — ^the  definition  of  a  stone, 
rather  than  the  painting  of  one — and  the  lights  are  in  some 
d^^ree  dead  and  cold — ^the  natural  consequence  of  striking  a 
mixed  opaque  pigment  over  a  dark  ground.  It  would  now 
be  possible  to  treat  this  skeleton  of  a  stone,  which  could  only 
have  been  knit  together  by  Tintoret's  rough  temper,  with 
the  care  of  a  Fleming;  to  leave  its  fiercely-stricken  lights 
emanating  from  a  golden  ground,  to  gradate  with  the  pen 
its  ponderous  shadows,  and  in  its  completion,  to  dwell  with 
endless  and  intricate  precision  upon  fibres  of  moss,  bells  of 

^  [See  St<me9  of  Venice,  vol  iiL,  Venetian  Index,  #.  '^Rooco,  ScuoU  di  Sen," 
No.20  0'ol.XI.  p.  418).] 
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hteth,  blades  of  grass,  and  films  of  lichen.  Love  like  V&a 
E3rck*s  would  separate  the  fibres  as  if  they  were  stems  of 
forest,  twine  the  ribbed  grass  into  fanciful  articulation,  shadow 
forth  capes  and  islands  in  the  variegated  film,  and  hang  the 
pur^e  bells  in  counted  chiming.  A  year  might  pass  away, 
and  the  work  yet  be  incomplete;  yet  would  the  purjpose 
of  the  great  picture  have  been  better  answered  when  all 
had  been  achieved?  or  if  so,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  a  year 
of  the  life  of  Tintoret  (could  such  a  thing  be  conedved 
possiWe)  had  been  so  devoted? 

S6.  We  have  put  in  as  broad  imd  Extravagant  a  view  as 
possible  the  difference  of  object  in  the  two  systems  of  loaded 
and  transparent  light ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both 
are  in  a  certain  degree  compatiUe,  and  that  whatever  ex- 
clusive arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  loaded 
system  apply  only  to  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  woA.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  white  ground  be  expedi^it  in 
tiie  commencement — but  how  far  it  must  of  necessity  be 
preserved  to  the  close  ?  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  whatever  the  object,  whatever  the  power  of  the  painter, 
the  white  ground,  as  intet^ely  bright  and  perfect  as  it  can 
be  obtained,  should  be  the  base  of  his  operations;  that  it 
should  be  preserved  as  l<mg  as  possible,  shown  Wherever  it 
is  possiUe,  and  sacrificed  only  upon  good  cause.  There  toe 
indeed  many  objects  which  do  not  admit  iit  imitation  unless 
the  hand  have  power  of  superimposing  and  modelling  the 
li^t;  but  there  ate  others  which  are  equally  unsusc^tiMe 
of  every  rendering  except  that  of  transparent  colour  6ver  the 
pure  groimd. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  now  {nhodu^ed  that  there 
are  at  least  three  distinct  isystems  traceable  in  the  worics  of 
good  colourists,  each  having  its  own  merit  and  its  peculiar 
application.  First,  the  white  ground,  with  carefill  chiaro- 
scuro preparation,  transparent  colour  iii  the  middle  ^ts, 
and  opaque  high  lights  only  (Van  Eyck).  Secondly,  white 
ground,  transparent  brown  preparation,  and  solid  jpainting 
of  lights  above  (Rubens).     Thirdly,  white  ground,   brown 
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preparation,  and  solid  painting  both  of  lights  and  shadows 
above  (Titian);  on  which  last  method,  indisputably  the 
noblest,  we  have  not  insisted,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  examined 
by  Mr,  Eastlake.  But  in  all  these  methods  the  white  ground 
Was  indispensable.  It  mattered  not  what  transparent  colour 
were  put  over  It:  red,  frequently,  we  believe,  by  Titian, 
before  the  brown  shadows — yellow  sometimes  by  Rubens  :— 
whatever  warm  tone  might  be  chosen  for  the  key  of  the 
Composition,  and  for  the  support  of  its  greys,  depended  for 
its  own  value  upon  the  white  gesso  beneath;  nor  can  any 
system  of  colour  be  ultimately  successful  which  excludes  it. 
NoWe  arrangement,  choice,  and  relation  of  colour,  will  in- 
deed redeem  and  recommend  the  falsest  system:  our  own 
Reynolds,  and  recently  Turner,  fiimish  magnificent  examples 
of  the  power  attainable  by  colourists  of  high  calibre,  after 
the  light  groimd  is  lost — (we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  East- 
lake  in  thinking  the  practice  of  painting  first  in  white  and 
blade,  with  cool  reds  only,  "  equivalent  to  its  preservation  ") : 
-=— but  in  the  works  of  both,  diminished  splendour  and  sacri- 
ficed durability  attest  and  punish  the  neglect  of  the  best 
resources  of  their  art. 

87.  We  have  stated,  though  briefly,  the  major  part  of 
the  data  which  recent  research  has  furnished  respecting  the 
eafly  colourists;  enough,  certainly,  to  remove  all  theoretical 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfection  equal  to  theirs. 
A  few  careftiUy  conducted  experiments,  with  the  efficient 
aids  of  modem  chemistry,  would  probably  put  us  in  posses- 
sion  of  an  amber  varnish,  if  indeed  this  be  necessary,  at 
least  not  inferior  to  that  which  they  employed ;  the  rest  of 
their  materials  are  already  in  our  hands,  soliciting  only  such 
care  in  their  preparation  as  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  no 
iirksome  duty  to  bestow.  Yet  we  are  not  sanguine  of  the 
immediate  result  Mr.  Eastlake  has  done  his  duty  excel- 
lently ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  after  being  long 
in  possession  of  means  which  we  could  apply  to  no  profit, 
the  knowledge  that  the  greatest  men  possessed  no  better, 
should  at  once  urge  to  emulation  and  gift  with  strength. 
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We  believe  that  some  consciousness  of  their  true  positicm 
akeady  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  living  artists ;  example 
had  at  least  been  given  by  two  of  our  Academicians,  Mr. 
Mulready  and  Mr.  Etty,  of  a  splendour  based  on  the  Flemish 
sjrstem,  and  consistent,  certainly,  in  the  first  case,  with  a 
Wgh  degree  of  permanence;*  while  the  main  direction  of 
artistic  and  public  sympathy  to  works  of  a  character  alto- 
gether opposed  to  theirs,  showed  fatally  how  far  more  per- 
ceptible and  appreciable  to  our  present  instincts  is  the 
mechanism  of  handling  than  the  melody  of  hue.  Indeed 
we  firmly  believe,  that  of  all  powers  of  enjoyment  or  of 
judgment,  that  which  is  concerned  with  nobility  of  colour 
is  least  communicable :  it  is  also  perhaps  the  most  rare.  The 
achievements  of  the  draughtsman  are  met  by  the  curiosity 
of  all  mankind;  the  appeals  of  the  dramatist  answered  by 
their  sympathy ;  the  creatures  of  imagination  acknowledged 
by  their  fear;  but  the  voice  of  the  colourist  has  but  the 
adder's  listening,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.  Men  vie  with 
each  other,  untaught,  in  piu^uit  of  smoothness  and  smallness 
—of  Carlo  Dolci  and  Van  Huysiun;*  their  domestic  hearts 
may  range  them  in  faithful  armies  round  the  throne  of 
Raphael ;  meditation  and  labour  may  raise  them  to  the  level 
of  the  great  mountain  pedestal  of  Buonarotti — ''vestito  gia 
de'  raggi  del  pianeta,  che  mena  dritto  altrui  per  ogni  calle ;' 
but  neither  time  nor  teaching  will  bestow  tiie  sense,  when 
it  is  not  innate,  of  that  wherein  consists  the  power  of 
Titian  and  the  great  Venetians.  There  is  proof  of  this  in 
the  various  degrees  of  cost  and  care  devoted  to  the  jwre- 
servation  of  their  works.  The  glass,  the  curtain,  and  the 
cabinet  guard  the  preciousness  of  what  is  petty,  guide 
curiosity  to  what  is  popular,  invoke  worship  to  what  is 
mighty ; — ^Raphael  has  his  palace — Michael  his  dome — ^respect 

>  [For  other  references  to  Mulready  and  hit  executive  methods,  see  pawa^u 
cited  at  Vol.  IV.  p.  336  n. ;  for  Etty ,  see  similarly  Vol.  III.  p.  266  n,] 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  same  qualities  in  these  painters,  see — ^for  Dolci — 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  TIL  p.  91),  and  for  Van  Huysum^  ibid.  (p.  672  and  «.).] 

>  [Inferno,  i.  17-18:  "Alreadv  vested  with  that  planet's  beam^  Who  leads  all 
wanderers  safe  through  every  way    (Gary).] 
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protects  and  crowds  traverse  the  sacristy  and  the  saloon ; 
but  the  frescoes  of  Titian  fade  in  the  solitudes  of  Padua, 
and  the  gesso  falls  crumbled  from  the  flapping  canvas,  as 
the  sea-winds  shake  tlie  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.^ 

88.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  mere  abstract  excellence 
of  colour  be  thus  coldly  regarded,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
no  work  ever  attains  enduring  celebrity  which  is  eminently 
d^cient  in  this  great  respect.  Colour  cannot  be  indifferent ; 
it  is  either  beautiful  and  auxiliary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
picture,  or  false,  froward,  and  opposite  to  them.  Even  in  the 
painting  of  Nature  herself,  this  law  is  palpable ;  chiefly  glo- 
rious when  colour  is  a  predominant  element  in  her  working, 
she  is  in  the  next  degree  most  impressive  when  it  is  with- 
drawn altogether:  and  forms  and  scenes  become  sublime  in 
the  neutral  twilight,  which  were  indifferent  in  the  colours 
of  noon.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  feebleness  of 
imitation;  all  colour  is  bad  which  is  less  than  beautiful;  all 
is  gross  and  intrusive  which  is  not  attractive ;  it  repels  where 
it  cannot  enthral,  and  destroys  what  it  cannot  assist.  It 
is  besides  the  painter's  peculiar  craft ; '  he  who  cannot  colour 
is  no  painter.  It  is  not  painting  to  grind  earths  with  oil 
and  lay  them  smoothly  on  a  surface.  He  only  is  a  painter 
who  can  melodize  and  harmonize  hue — ^if  he  fail  in  this,  he 
is  no  member  of  the  brotherhood.  Let  him  etch,  or  draw, 
or  carve:  better  the  unerring  graver  than  the  unfaithful 
pencil — ^better  the  true  sling  and  stone  than  the  brightness 
of  the  improved  armour.  And  let  not  even  those  who  deal 
in  the  deeper  magic,  and  feel  in  themselves  the  loftier  power, 
presume  upon  that  power — nor  believe  in  the  reality  of 
any  success  unless  that  which  has  been  deserved  by  de- 
liberate, resolute,  successive  operation.  We  would  neither 
deny  nor  disguise  the  influences  of  sensibility  or  of  imagi- 
nation, upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  admirable  quality  of 

^  rntimn'i  frescoes  at  Padua  are  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  and  the  Scuola  del 
Cannine ;  the  fonner  now  fatally  repainted ;  copies  of  them  have  been  published  by 
the  Arondd  Society.    For  the  neglect  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  40.  J 

'  [Compare  Ariadne  FlwrenHna,  §  21.] 
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art; — we  kjiow  that  there  is  that  in  the  very  stroke  and 
£all  of  the  pencil  in  a  master's  hand,  which  creates  colour 
with  an  unconscious  enchantment — we  know  that  there  is 
a  brilliancy  which  springs  from  the  joy  of  the  painter's 
heart — a  gloom  which  sympathizes  with  its  seriousness — a 
power  correlative  with  its  will;  but  these  are  all  vain  unless 
they  be  ruled  by  a  seemly  caution— a  manly  moderation— 
an  indivertible  foresight  This  we  think  the  one  great 
conclusion  to  be  received  from  the  work  we  have  be^i 
examining,  that  all  power  is  vain — all  invention  vain — all 
enthusiasm  vain — all  devotion  even,  and  fidelity  vain,  mi- 
less  these  are  guided  by  such  severe  and  exact  law  as  we 
see  take  place  in  the  development  of  every  great  natural 
glory ;  and,  even  in  the  full  glow  of  their  bright  and  burning 
operation,  sealed  by  the  cold,  majestic,  de^graven  impress 
of  the  signet  on  the  right  hand  of  Time. 


m 
SAMUEL   PROUT 

AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  "ART  JOURNAL"  (1849) 


[BibMograpkioai  iVbfo.— This  eaaaj  on  Prout  first  appeared  in  The  Art  Journal 
of  March  1849^  No.  129^  pp.  76-77.  It  was  published  anonymously.  The 
article  was  headed  by  a  portrait  of  Prout  and  a  £M»imile  of  his  signature. 
The  following  editorial  note  was  appended : — 

["Our  engrmfing  on 'wood  is  from  a  sketch  in  crayon  by  Sir  W.  Ross,  R.A.,  one  of 
Bir.  Prout's  many  friinds  ;  no  member  of  the  profession  has  ever  Urea  to  be  DMa*e 
thoroughly  respected— we  may  add  beloved — ^by  ms  brother  artists ;  no  man  has  ever 
given  more  unqnostionable  evidence  of  a  gentle  and  eenerous  spirit,  or  more  truly 
deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  so  universally  held.  His  always  delicate  healtlL 
instead  of,  as  it  usually  does,  souring  the  temper,  has  made  him  more  oonaidermte  and 
thoughtful  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of  others ;  ever  ready  to  assist  the  jroung  by  tbo 
counsels  of  experience,  he  is  a  fine  example  of  upright  perseverance  and  indmtigable 
industry,  combined  with  suaritv  of  manners  ana  those  endearing  attributes  of  char- 
acter which  invariably  blend  with  admiration  of  the  artist,  affection  for  the  man." — Ai.] 

The  essay  was  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  in  1870^  with  the  following  title- 
page  :— 

Samuel     Prout  |  By  |  John     Roskin,     M.A.  |  Honorary     Student    of 

Christ  Church  |  and  |  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  |  Oxford .  |  Printed 

for  Private  Circulation  Only.  |  mdooclzx. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  vL+10.    The  imprint  on  the  centre  of  the  reverse  of  the 

title-page  is  ''T.  &  6.  Shrimpton,  Oxford."     On  p.  v.  is  the  following^ 

prefiu^e: — 

**  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  these  admirable  remarks  appeared  in  the  Art 
Journal.  Their  author  leaves  them  in  silent  neglect.  They  are  thenifore  here  revived 
in  print  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  friends  who  are  at  once  hearty  admirers  of  Prout  and 
reverent  listeners  to  Professor  Ruskdn  on  this  as  on  all  other  subjects." — Oxford,  1870. 

Issued  in  dark  blue  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  reproduced  upon  the 
front  cover. 

The  essay  was  next  reprinted  (with  the  paragraphs  numbered)  in  On  the 
Old  Boad;  (1)  in  the  first  edition  (1886),  vol  L  pp.  206-220  (§§  137-148); 
(2)  in  the  second  (1899),  vol  I  pp.  210-224  (§§  137-148).  The  paragraphs 
are  in  this  edition  re-numbered. 

There  are  no  various  readings  to  record,  except  that  the  spelling  of  the 
artist's  name  '^Cozens"  has  here  been  substituted  for  '^ Cousins"  (in  all 
previous  editions).] 
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1.  The  first  pages  in  the  histories  of  artists,  worthy  the 
name,  are  generally  alike;  records  of  boyish  resistance  to 
every  scheme,  parental  or  tutorial,  at  variance  with  the 
ruling  desire  and  bent  of  the  opening  mind.  It  is  so  rare 
an  accident  that  the  love  of  drawing  should  be  noticed  and 
fostered  in  the  child,  that  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  form 
any  conclusions  respecting  the  probable  residt  of  an  in- 
dulgent foresight;  it  is  enough  to  admire  the  strength  of 
will  which  usually  accompanies  every  noble  intellectuaJ  gift, 
and  to  believe  that,  in  early  life,  direct  resistance  is  better 
than  inefficient  guidance.  Samuel  Prout — ^with  how  many 
rich  and  picturesque  imaginations  is  the  name  now  asso- 
ciated!— ^was  bom  at  Plymouth,  September  17th,  1788,  and 
intended  by  his  father  for  his  own  profession ;  ^  but  although 
the  delicate  health  of  the  child  might  have  appeared  likely 
to  induce  a  languid  acquiescence  in  his  parent's  wish,  the 
love  of  drawing  occupied  every  leisure  hour,  and  at  last 
trespassed  upon  every  other  occupation.  Reproofs  were 
affectionately  repeated,  and  every  effort  made  to  dissuade 
the  boy  from  what  was  considered  an  "idle  amusement,'* 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  opposition  was  unavailing, 
and  the  attachment  too  strong  to  be  checked.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  otherwise,  but  for  some  rays  of  en- 
couragement received  from  the  observant  kindness  of  his 
first  schoolmaster.  To  watch  the  direction  of  the  little 
hand  when  it  wandered  from  its  task,  to  draw  the  culprit 

1  [What  thb  was  is  not  known,  ''but  it  is  beUeved  to  have  been  onoonneeted 
with  art"  (J.  L.  Roget's  HUUny  i^ the  Old  Water-Cokmr  Society^  L  341).] 

xn.  **  U 
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to  him  with  a  smile  instead  of  a  reproof,  to  set  him  on  the 
high  stool  beside  his  desk,  and  stimulate  him,  by  the  loan 
of  his  own  pen,  to  a  more  patient  and  elaborate  study  of 
the  child's  usual  subject,  his  favourite  cat,  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  preceptorial  care  as  easy  as  it  was  wise;  but  it 
perhaps  had  more  influence  on  the  mind  and  after-life  of 
the  boy  than  all  the  rest  of  his  education  together. 

2.  Such  happy  though  rare  interludes  in  school-hours, 
and  occasional  attempts  at  home,  usually  £rom  the  carts 
and  horses  which  stopped  at  a  public-house  opposite,  began 
the  studentship  of  the  young  artist  before  he  had  quitted 
his  pinafore.  An  unhappy  accident  which  happened  about 
the  same  time,  and  which  farther  enfeebled  his  health, 
rendered  it  still  less  advisable  to  interfere  with  his  beloved 
occupation.  We  have  heard  the  painter  express,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  the  distinct  recollection  remaining  with 
him  to  this  day,  of  a  burning  autumn  morning,  on  which 
he  had  sallied  forth  alone,  himself  some  four  autumns  old, 
armed  with  a  hooked  stick,  to  gather  nuts.  Unrestrainable 
alike  with  pencil  or  crook,  he  was  found  by  a  farmer, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  lying  moaning  under  a  hedge, 
prostrated  by  a  sun-stroke,  and  was  brought  home  insensible. 
From  that  day  forward  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  violent 
pain  in  the  head,  recurring  at  short  intervals ;  and  until 
thirty  years  after  marriage  not  a  week  passed  without  one 
or  two  days  of  absolute  confinement  to  his  room  or  to  his 
bed.  "  Up  to  this  hour,"  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  use  his  own  touching  words,  **  I  have  to  endure  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions;  can  I  therefore  be  sufficiently  thankful 
for  the  merciful  gift  of  a  buoyant  spirit  ?  "* 

8.  That  buoyancy  of  spirit — one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  marked  elements  of  his  character — ^never  failed  to  sus- 
tain him  between  the  recurrences  even  of  his  most  acute 
sufiering;  and  the  pursuit  of  his  most  beloved  Art  became 
every  year  more  determined  and  independent.  The  first 
beginnings  in  landscape  study  were  made  in  happy  truant 
excursions,  now  fondly  remembered,  with  the  painter  Haydon, 
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then  also  a  youth.^  This  companionship  was  probably 
rather  cemented  by  the  energy  than  the  delicacy  of  Hay- 
don's  sympathies.  The  two  boys  were  directly  opposed  in 
their  habits  of  application  and  modes  of  study.  Front  un- 
remitting in  di^genc^,  patient  in  observation,  devoted  in 
copying  what  he  loved  in  nature,  never  working  except 
with  his  model  before  him ;  Haydon  restless,  ambitious,  and 
fiery;  exceedingly  imaginative,  never  captivated  with  simple 
truth,  nor  using  his  pencil  on  the  spot,  but  trusting  always 
to  his  powers  of  memory.  The  fates  of  the  two  youths  were 
inevitably  fixed  by  their  opposite  characters.  The  hiunble 
student  became  the  originator  of  a  new  School  of  Art,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of  his  age.  The  self-trust 
of  the  wanderer  in  the  wUdemess  of  his  fancy  betrayed  him 
into  the  extravagances,  and  deserted  him  in  the  suffering, 
with  which  his  name  must  remain  sadly,  but  not  unjustly, 
associated. 

4.  There  was,  however,  little  in  the  sketches  made  by 
Prout  at  this  period  to  indicate  the  presence  of  dormant 
power.  Conunon  prints,  at  a  period  when  engraving  was  in 
the  lowest  state  of  decline,  were  the  only  guides  which  the 
youth  could  obtain;  and  his  style,  in  endeavouring  to  copy 
these,  became  cramped  and  mannered;  but  the  imremitting 
sketching  from  nature  saved  him.  Whole  days,  from  dawn 
till  night,  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  peculiar  objects 
of  his  early  interest,  the  ivy-mantled  bridges,  mossy  water- 
mills,  and  rock-built  cottages,  which  characterise  the  valley 
scenery  of  Devon.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  the 
strong  love  of  truth,  and  the  instinctive  perception  of  the 
chief  points  of  shade  and  characters  of  form  on  which  his 
favourite  effects  mainly  depended,  enabled  him  not  only 
to  obtain  an  accumulated  store  of  memoranda,  afterwards 
valuable,  but  to  publish  several  elementary  works'  which 

^  [For  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786-1846),  see  above,  p.  Ida  His  &ther 
was  a  printer  and  pabliaher  in  Plymouth.] 

'  [RudimenU  qf  Landscape,  in  Progrettive  Studies,  Drawn  and  Etched  in  imitation  pf 
OkaUc  (1813) ;  Prout'e  ViUage  Scenery  (1813) ;  A  Series  qf  Easy  Leeeone  in  Landeeape 
Drawing  (1820) ;  and  leveral  other  volomes  of  the  kind  (see  J.  L.  Roget's  History  qf 
iks  Old  WaUr-Cohur  Society,  1 361-353).] 
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obtained  extensive  and  deserved  circulation,  and  to  which 
many  artists,  now  high  in  reputation,  have  kindly  and 
frankly  confessed  their  early  obligations. 

5.  At  that  period  the  art  of  water-colour  drawing  was 
little  understood  at  Plymouth,  and  practised  only  by  Pa3me, 
then  an  engineer  in  the  citadel^  Though  manner^  in  the 
extreme,  his  works  obtained  reputation;  for  the  best  draw- 
ings of  the  period  were  feeble  both  in  colour  and  execution, 
with  commonplace  light  and  shadow,  a  dark  for^round 
being  a  rtule  absolute^  as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  Turner's 
first  productions.  But  Turner  was  destined  to  annihilate 
such  rules,  breaking  throu^  and  scattering  them  with  an 
expansive  force  conmiensurate  with  the  rigidity  of  former 
restraint.  It  happened  ^' fortunately,"  as  it  is  said, — ^natu- 
rally and  deservedly,  as  it  should  be  said, — ^that  Prout  was 
at  this  period  removed  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  first 
efforts  to  one  in  which  he  could  share  in,  and  take  advan- 
tage of,  every  progressive  movement. 

6.  The  most  respectable  of  the  Plymouth  amateurs  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidlake,^  who  was  ever  kind  in  his  encourage- 
ment of  the  young  painter,  and  with  whom  many  delight- 
ful excursions  were  made.  At  his  house,  Mr.  Britton»  the 
antiquarian,  happening  to  see  some  of  the  cottage  sketches, 
and  being  pleased  with  them,  proposed  that  Prout  should 
accompany  him  into  Cornwall,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  "  Beauties  of  Englimd  and  Wales." 
This  was  the  painter's  first  recognised  artistical  employment, 
as  weU  as  the  occasion  of  a  friendship  ever  gratefully  and 
fondly  remembered.'  On  Mr.  Britton's  return  to  Lcmdcm, 
after  sending  to  him  a  portfoUo  of  drawings,  which   were 

1  [William  Payne  (1769-1848).  In  1790  he  moved  to  London,  and  became  a 
fiwhionable  teacher,  as  well  as  a  constant  exhibitor  with  the  Society  of  Artists, 
Roval  Academy,  and  British  Institution.  Several  of  his  drawings  are  in  the  Victoria 
ana  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum.] 

'  [The  Rev.  John  Bidlake^  D.D.  (1755-1814)^  for  many  years  headmaster  of  tlie 
Plymouth  Grammar  School.] 

'  [John  Britton  (I77I-1857)  contributed  an  account  of  this  tour  with  Prout  to 
the  Builder  of  May  29^  1852 ;  it  is  cited  in  Rogef  s  HUtory,  i.  344.  The  Bem^a 
qf  England  and  Walee  was  published .  1801-1804.  Prout,  on  his  removal  to  London, 
boarded  and  lodged  with  Britton  for  about  two  years.] 
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almost  the  first  to  create  a  sensation  with  lovers  of  Art, 
Mr.  Prout  received  so  many  offers  of  encouragement,  if  he 
would  consent  to  reside  in  London,  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  this  important  stqp — ^the  first  towards  being  established 
as  an  artist. 

7.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  change  of  position  was 
what  might  easily  have  been  foretold,  upon  a  mind  naturally 
sensitive,  diffident,  and  enthusiastic  It  was  a  heavy  dis- 
couragement. The  youth  felt  that  he  had  much  to  eradi- 
cate and  more  to  learn,  and  hardly  knew  at  first  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Turner,  Girtin,  Cozens,^  and  others.  But  he 
had  resolution  and  ambition  as  well  as  modesty;  he  knew 

that 

'*  The  noblest  honoura  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  tenns  descend."  * 

He  had  every  inducement  to  begin  the  race,  in  the  clearer 
guidance  and  nobler  ends  which  the  very  works  that  had 
disheartened  him  afforded  and  pointed  out;  and  the  first 
firm  and  certain  step  was  made.  His  range  of  subject  was 
as  yet  imdetermined,  and  was  likely  at  one  time  to  have 
been  very  different  firom  that  in  which  he  has  since  obtained 
pre-eminence  so  confessed.  Among  the  picturesque  material 
of  his  native  place,  the  forms  of  its  shipping  had  not  been 
neglected,  though  there  was  probably  less  in  the  order  of 
Plymouth  dockyard  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  boy,  alwa3rs 
determined  in  its  preference  of  purely  picturesque  arrange- 
ments, than  might  have  been  afforded  by  the  meanest  fish- 
ing hamlet.  But  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  was  made 
upon  him    by   the  wreck   of  the  Dutton  East   Indiaman 

^  [For  other  references  to  Thomas  Girtin  (177^1802),  see  Modem  Painten,  voL  iiL 
eh.  iv.  §  18 ;  Notes  on  kte  Drawings  bv  Turner  (Introduction) ;  Art  qf  England,  §§  166, 
172,  and  a  letter  printed  in  Cosmo  Mimkhoiiae's  Earlier  EngUeh  Water-Cokur  PakUere 
(1889),  and  repnnted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  For  John  Robert  Cozens 
(1762-1799),  see  Mornings  in  Florence,  §  118 ;  AH  ^f  England,  §  166.] 

>  [Thomson  :  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  ^f  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Oianeelhr 
qf  Qreat  Britain,  Addressed  to  his  Son,  lines  288,  289  :^ 

'^  Yet  know,  these  noblest  honours  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  terms  descend :  .  .  .'^] 
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on  the  rocks  under  the  citadel;^  the  crew  were  saved  by 
the  personal  courage  and  devotimi  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
afterwards  Lord  Exmouth.  The  wreck  held  together  {ot 
many  hours  under  the  cliff,  rolling  to  and  £ro  as  the  surges 
struck  her.  Haydon  and  Prout  sat  on  the  crags  together 
and  watched  her  vanish  firagment  by  fragment  into  the  gnash- 
ing foam.  Both  were  equally  awestruck  at  the  time;  both, 
on  the  morrow,  resolved  to  paint  their  first  pictures;  both 
frtiled ;  but  Haydon,  alwajrs  incapable  of  acknowledging  and 
remaining  loysd  to  the  majesty  of  what  he  had  seen,  lost 
himself  in  vulgar  thundar  and  lightning.  Prout  struggled 
to  some  resemblance  of  the  actual  scene,  and  the  effect  upon 
his  mind  was  never  effaced. 

8.  At  the  time  of  his  first  residence  in  London,  he  painted 
more  marines  than  anything  else.  But  other  work  was  in 
store  for  him.  About  the  year  1818,  his  health,  which  as 
we  have  seen  had  never  be^  vigorous,  showed  signs  of  in- 
creasing weakness,  and  a  short  trial  of  continental  air  was 
reconunended.  The  route  by  Havre  to  Rouen  was  chosen, 
and  Prout  found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  grotesque 
labyrinths  of  the  Norman  streets.  There  are  few  minds  so 
apathetic  as  to  receive  no  impulse  of  new  delight  from  their 
&^  acquaintance  with  continental  scenery  and  architecture; 
and  Rouen  was,  of  all  the  cities  of  France,  the  richest  in 
those  objects  with  which  the  painter's  mind  had  the  pro- 
foimdest  sympathy.  It  was  other  then  than  it  is  now;  re- 
volutionary fury  had  indeed  spent  itself  upon  many  of  its 
noblest  monuments,  but  the  interference  of  modem  restora- 
tion or  improvement  was  unknown.  Better  the  unloosed 
rage  of  the  fiend  than  the  scrabble  of  self-complacent  idiocy. 
The  fafade  of  the  cathedral  was  as  yet  unencumbered  by 
the  blocks  of  new  stonework,  never  to  be  carved,  by  whidi 
it  is  now  defaced;  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  existed,  (the 
last  fragments  of  the  niches  of  its  gateway  were  seen  by 
the  writer  dashed  upon  the  pavement  in  1840  to  make  room 

^  [Caft  ashore  under  the  citadel  of  Pljrmonth,  January  26, 1796.] 
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for  the  new  "Hotel  St.  Nicholas";')  the  Gothic  turret  had 
not  vanished  from  the  angle  of  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  the 
Palais  de  Justice  remained  in  its  grey  antiquity,'  and  the 
Norman  houses  still  lifted  their  fantastic  ridges  of  gable 
along  the  busy  quay  (now  fronted  by  as  formal  a  range  of 
hotcJs  and  offices  as  that  of  the  West  CliiBT  of  Brighton). 
All  was  at  unity  with  itself,  and  the  city  lay  under  its 
guarding  hills,  one  labyrinth  of  delight,  its  grey  and  fretted 
towers,  misty  in  their  magnificence  of  height,  letting  the  sky 
like  blue  enamel  through  the  foiled  spaces  of  their  crowns 
of  open  work ;  the  walls  and  gates  of  its  countless  churches 
wardered  by  saintly  groups  of  solemn  statuary,  clasped  about 
by  wandering  stems  of  sculptured  leafage,  and  crowned  by 
fretted  niche  and  fEury  pediment — ^meshed  like  gossamer  with 
inextricable  tracery :  many  a  quaint  monument  of  past  times 
standing  to  teU  its  far-off  tale  in  the  place  from  which  it 
has  since  perished — ^in  the  midst  of  the  throng  and  murmur 
of  those  shadowy  streets  —  all  grim  with  jutting  props  of 
ebon  woodwork,  lightened  only  here  and  there  by  a  sun- 
beam glancing  down  from  the  scaly  backs,  and  points,  and 
pyramids  of  the  Norman  roofs,  or  carried  out  of  its  narrow 
range  by  the  gay  progress  of  some  snowy  cap  or  scarlet 
camisole.  The  painter's  vocation  was  fixed  from  that  hour. 
The  first  effect  upon  his  mind  was  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  a  new-bom  attachment  to  Art,  in 
a  new  world  of  exceeding  interest.  Previous  impressions 
were  presently  obliterated,  and  the  old  embankments  of  fancy 
gave  way  to  the  force  of  overwhelming  anticipations,  form- 
ing another  and  a  wider  channel  for  its  future  course. 

9.  From  this  time  excursions  were  continually  made  to 
the  Continent,  and  every  comer  of  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy  ransacked  for  its  fragments  of  carved 
stone.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  painter  was  greater  than  his 
ambition,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  his  aim  to  the  ren- 
dering of  architectural  character  permitted  hun  to  adopt  a 

^  [Riitkiii  describes  this  destruction  in  Modem  Pomiers,  vol.  ii.  O^ol.  IV.  p.  37  n.),] 
*  [For  the  restoration  of  this  boilding,  see  Seven  Lamjn,  Vol  VIII.  p.  243  and  n.] 
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simple  and  oonsistait  method  of  execution,  £rom  wfaicih  he 
has  rarely  departed.  It  was  adi^ted  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  nec^sities  of  the  mouldering  and  mjrstic  character  of 
Northern  Gk>thic;  and  though  impressions  received  after- 
wards in  Italy,  more  especially  at  Venice,  have  retained  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  painter^s  mind  as  those  of  his  eariier 
excursions,  his  methods  of  drawing  have  always  beoi  in- 
fluenced by  the  predilections  first  awakened.  How  &r  his 
love  of  the  picturesque,  already  alluded  to,  was  reoondlaUe 
with  an  entire  appreciation  of  the  highest  characters  ai 
Italian  architecture  we  do  not  pause  to  inquire;  but  this 
we  may  assert,  without  hesitation,  that  tiie  picturesque 
elements  of  that  architecture  were  unknown  until  he  de- 
veloped them,  and  that,  since  Grcntile  BeUini,^  no  one  had 
r^rarded  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  so  affectionate  an  under^ 
standing  of  tlie  purpose  and  expression  of  their  wealth  of 
detail.  In  this  respect  the  City  of  the  Sea  has  been,  and 
remains,  peculiarly  his  own.  There  is,  probably,  no  sing^ 
piazza  nor  sea-paved  street  £rom  St.  Giorgio  in  Aliga  to  the 
Arsenal,  of  which  Prout  has  not  in  order  drawn  every  frag- 
ment of  pictorial  material  Probably  not  a  pillar  in  Venice 
but  occurs  in  some  one  of  his  innumerable  studies;  viiiile 
the  peculiarly  beautiful  and  varied  arrangements  under  whidi 
he  has  treated  the  angle  formed  by  St.  Mark's  Church  with 
the  Doge's  palace,  have  not  only  made  every  successful 
drawing  of  those  buildings  by  any  other  hand  look  like 
plagiarism,  but  have  added  (and  what  is  this  but  indeed  to 
paint  the  lily!')  another  charm  to  the  spot  itself. 

10.  This  exquisite  dexterity  of  arrangement  has  always 
been  one  of  his  leading  characteristics  as  an  artist  Not- 
withstanding the  deserved  popularity  of  his  works,  his  great- 
ness in  composition  remains  idtogether  unappreciated.  Many 
modem  works  exhibit  greater  pretence  at  arrangement,  and 
a  more  palpable  system;  masses  of  weU-concentrated  li^t 

1  [See  Modem  Ptdnten,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  209),  where  GentUe's  puntixig  of 
mrohitecture  is  diicuMed.] 
«  [King  John,  iv.  2.] 
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or  points  of  sudden  and  dextrous  colour  are  expedients  in 
die  works  of  our  second-rate  artists  as  attractive  as  they 
are  commonplace.  But  the  moving  and  natural  crowd, 
the  decomposing  composition,  the  frank  and  unforced,  but 
marvellously  intricate  grouping,  the  breadth  of  inartificial 
and  unexaggerated  shadow,  these  are  merits  of  an  order 
only  the  more  elevated  because  unobtrusive.  Nor  is  his 
system  of  colour  less  admirable.  It  is  a  quality  from  which 
the  character  of  his  subjects  naturally  withdraws  much  of 
his  attention,  and  of  which  sometimes  that  character  pre* 
eludes  any  high  attainment;  but,  nevertheless,  the  truest 
and  happiest  association  of  hues  in  sun  and  shade  to  be 
found  in  modem  water-colour  art,*  (excepting  only  the 
studies  of  Hunt  and  De  Wint^)  will  be  found  in  portions 
of  Front's  more  important  works. 

11.  Of  his  peculiar  powers  we  need  hardly  speak ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  circle  of  their  influence 
widened.  There  is  not  a  landscape  of  recait  times  in  which 
the  treatment  of  the  architectiural  features  has  not  been 
afiected,  however  unconsciously,  by  principles  which  were 
first  developed  by  Prout.  Of  those  principles  the  most 
original  were  his  familiarisation  of  the  sentiment,  while  he 
elevated  the  subject,  of  the  picturesque.  That  character 
had  been  sought,  before  his  time,  either  in  solitude  or  in 
rusticity;  it  was  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  savageness 
of  the  desert  or  the  simplicity  of  the  hunlet ;  it  lurked  be- 
neath the  brows  of  rocks  and  the  eaves  of  cottages;  to 
seek  it  in  a  city  would  have  been  deemed  an  extravagance, 
to  raise  it  to  the  height  of  a  cathedral,  an  heresy.  Prout 
did  both,  and  both  simultaneously;  he  found  and  proved 
in  the  busy  shadows  and  sculptured  gables  of  the  Con- 
tinental street  sources  of  picturesque  delight  as  rich  and  as 

*  We  do  not  mean  under  this  term  to  include  the  drawings  of  professed 
oil-painters,  as  of  Stothard  or  Turner. 

1  [For  William  Hunt  and  De  Wint^  see  General  Index.] 
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interesting  as  those  which  had  been  sought  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  thickets  and  the  eminence  of  rocks;  and  he  con- 
trasted with  the  familiar  circumstances  of  urban  life,  the 
majesty  and  the  aerial  elevation  of  the  most  noble  architec- 
ture, expressing  its  details  in  more  splendid  accumulation, 
and  with  a  more  patient  love  than  ever  had  been  reached 
or  manifested  before  his  time  by  any  artist  who  introduced 
such  subjects  as  members  of  a  general  composition.  He 
thus  became  the  interpreter  of  a  great  period  of  the  world's 
history,  of  that  in  which  age  and  neglect  had  cast  the 
interest  of  ruin  over  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  structures  of 
Europe,  and  in  which  there  had  been  bom  at  their  feet  a 
generation  other  in  its  feelings  and  thoughts  than  that  to 
which  they  owed  their  existence,  a  generation  which  under- 
stood not  their  meaning,  and  regarded  not  their  beauty, 
and  which  yet  had  a  character  of  its  own,  full  of  vigour, 
animation,  and  originality,  which  rendered  the  grotesque 
association  of  the  circumstances  of  its  ordinary  and  active 
life  with  the  solenm  memorialism  of  the  elder  building,  one 
which  rather  pleased  by  the  strangeness  than  puned  by  the 
violence  of  its  contrast. 

12.  That  generation  is  passing  away,  and  another  dynasty 
is  putting  forth  its  character  and  its  laws.  Care  and  ob- 
servance, more  mischievous  in  their  misdirection  than  in- 
difference or  scorn,  have  in  many  places  given  the  mediaeval 
relics  the  aspect  and  associations  of  a  kind  of  cabinet  pre- 
servation, instead  of  that  air  of  majestic  independence,  or 
patient  and  stem  endurance,  with  which  they  frowned  down 
the  insult  of  the  regardless  crowd. '  Nominal  restoration  has 
done  tenfold  worse,  and  has  hopelessly  destroyed  what  time, 
and  storm,  and  anarchy,  and  impiety  had  spared.  The 
picturesque  material  of  a  lower  kind  is  fast  departing — and 
for  ever.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  one  city  scene 
in  central  Europe  which  has  not  suffered  from  some  jarring 
point  of  modernisation.  The  railroad  and  the  iron  wheel 
have  done  their  work,  and  the  characters  of  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Rouen  are  yielding  day  by  day  to  a  lifeless  extension 
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of  those  of  Paris  and  Birmingham.  A  few  lustres  more, 
and  the  modernisation  will  be  complete:  the  archaeologist 
may  still  find  work  among  the  wrecks  of  beauty,  and  here 
and  there  a  solitary  fragment  of  the  old  cities  may  exist  by 
toleration,  or  rise  strangely  before  the  workmen  who  dig 
the  new  foundations,  left  like  some  isolated  and  tottering 
rock  in  the  midst  of  sweeping  sea.  But  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  dying  from  their  embers,  and  the  warm 
mingling  of  the  past  and  present  will  soon  be  for.  ever  dis- 
solved. The  works  of  Prout,  and  of  those  who  have  foUowed 
in  his  footsteps,  will  become  memorials  the  most  precious 
of  the  things  that  have  been ;  to  their  technical  value,  how- 
ever great,  will  be  added  the  far  higher  interest  of  faithfrd 
and  fond  records  of  a  strange  and  unretuming  era  of  history. 
May  he  long  be  spared  to  us,  and  enabled  to  continue  the 
noble  series,  conscious  of  a  purpose  and  function  worthy  of 
being  foUowed  with  all  the  zeal  of  even  his  most  ardent 
and  affectionate  mind.  A  time  will  come  when  that  zeal 
will  be  understood,  and  his  works  will  be  cherished  with  a 
melancholy  gratitude  when  the  pillars  of  Venice  shall  lie 
mouldering  in  the  salt  shallows  of  her  sea,  and  the  stones 
of  the  goodly  towers  of  Rouen  have  become  ballast  for  the 
barges  of  the  Seine. 
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THE   PRE-RAPHAELITE   ARTISTS 

LETTERS  TO  THE  "TIMES"  (1851,  1854) 


[BibKograpkieai  Ncte. — ^The  four  letters  here  giren  were  reprinted  in  Arromm 
of  the  Chaee,  1880,  toL  L  pp.  8^107.  Two  kter  letten  (1858),  given  in  the 
same  tection  of  that  book,  are  included,  in  this  edition,  in  the  rolume  con- 
taining Academjf  Noiet. 

The  two  letten  of  1864  had  already  been  reprinted  (by  the  late  Mr. 
Emeet  Willett,  with  Rualdn't  permitsion)  in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  following  title-page  :— 

[Reprinted  for  Private  Circulation  Only.]  |  Letten  |  to  |  ''The  Timea" 
I  On  the  Principal  |  Pre-Raphaelite  |  Pictures  |  in  the  |  Ezhilntion  of 
1864  I  From  |  The  Author  of  Modem  Painters."  |  1876. 

8vo,  pp.  it +9.  There  is  no  imprint,  nor  are  there  headlines.  Issued  sewn, 
without  wrappers. 

The  former  letter  (that  on  ''The  Light  of  the  World'')  was  also 
printed  in  1876  on  one  side  of  a  single  4to  sheet,  on  the  reverse  of  which 
was  a  letter  headed:  "The  following  interesting  letter  from  a  dergyman 
is  a  most  complete  interpretation  of  this  beautiful  allegory." 

The  greater  part  of  the  same  letter  has  also  been  reprinted  on  a  douUe 
sheet  (of  the  sise  of  note-paper) ;  in  this  form,  it  is  given  to  visiton  who  go 
to  see  the  picturo  in  Keble  College,  Oxford.  Thero  is  no  date  or  imprint ; 
the  sheet  is  headed  "'The  Light  of  the  World,'  by  Holman  Hunt,  R.A.  \nc\ 
Bequeathed  to  Keble  College  by  T.  Combe,  Esq.,  The  Univmtty  iVeaa^ 
Oxford." 

Both  wero  again  reprinted  (by  permission  of  Ruskin)  in  Notei  on  <Ae 
Pkturet  qf  Mr.  Hohnan  Hunt,  EmkOtUed  at  the  Boonu  qf  the  Fme  Art 
Society,  1886,  edited  by  A.  Gordon  Crawford  (pseudonym  of  A.  6.  Wise). 
The  letter  on  "The  light  of  the  World"  (with  the  omission  of  the  last 
seven  lines)  was  on  pp.  16-19  of  that  pamphlet;  that  on  "The  Awakening 
Conscience,"  pp.  2-6. 

The  letter  on  "The  Light  of  the  World"  (with  the  omission  of  the  last 
seven  lines)  was  again  reprinted  in  1904  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  replica  (see  below,  p.  331,  fk).  The  reprint  occupies  pp.  6-11  of  a  small 
pamphlet  with  the  following  title-page:  "'The  Light  of  the  World,'  by 
W.  Holman  Hunt,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  148,  New  Bond 
Street,  London." 

Thero  aro  no  various  readings  to  record,  except  that  in  the  third  letter 
"  Prn-Raphaelites"  has  here  been  altered  to  "  Pre-RaphaeUtes."] 


THE    PRE-RAPHAELITE   ARTISTS 

1.  FROM  THE   TIMESy  MAY  18,  1861 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Ttmes" 

Sir, — ^Your  usual  liberality  will,  I  trust,  give  a  place  in 
your  columns  to  this  expression  of  my  regret  that  the  tone 
of  the  critique  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday 
last  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Hunt,  now  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  should  have  been  scornful  as  well  as 
severe.^ 

I  regret  it,  first,  because  the  mere  labour  bestowed  on 
those  works,  and  their  fidelity  to  a  certain  order  of  truth, 
(labour  and  fidelity  which  are  altogether  indisputable,)  ought 
at  once  to  have  placed  them  above  the  level  of  mere  con- 
tempt; and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  these  young  artists 
to  be  at  a  most  critical  period  of  their  career — at  a  turning- 
point,  from  which  they  may  either  sink  into  nothingness  or 
rise  to  very  real  greatness ;  and  I  believe  also,  that  whether 
they  choose  the  upward  or  the  downward  path,  may  in  no 
small  d^free  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  criticism 
which  their  works  have  to  sustain.  I  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  dispute  or  invalidate  the  general  truth  of  your 
critique  on  the  Royal  Academy;  nor  am  I  surprised  at  the 

*  [The  critiaue  appeared  on  May  7.     That  it  was  sufficiently  bitter  may  be 

ethered  from  tne  following  portions  of  it :  '^  These  young  artists  have  unfortunately 
come  notorious  by  addicting  themselres  to  an  antiquated  style  and  an  affected 
aimplidty  in  painting.  .  .  .  We  can  extend  no  toleration  to  a  mere  servile  imitation 
of  the  cramped  style,  &lse  perspective,  and  crude  colour  of  remote  antiquity.  We 
want  not  to  see  what  Fuseli  termed  drapery  'snapped  instead  of  folded';  faces 
bloated  into  apoplexy,  or  extenuated  to  skeletons ;  colour  borrowed  from  the  jars  in 
a  druggist's  shop,  and  expression  forced  into  caricature.  .  .  .  That  morbid  in&tua- 
tiod  which  sacrifices  truth,  beauty,  and  genuine  feeling  to  mere  eccentricity,  deserves 
no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  public."] 

S19 
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estimate  which  the  writer  formed  of  the  pictures  in  question 
when  rapidly  compared  with  works  of  totally  different  style 
and  aim :  nay,  when  I  first  saw  the  chief  picture  by  Millais 
in  the  Exhibition  of  last  year,*  I  had  nearly  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  myself.  But  I  ask  your  permission,  in 
justice  to  artists  who  have  at  least  given  much  time  and 
toil  to  their  pictures,  to  institute  some  more  serious  inquiry 
into  their  merits  and  faults  than  your  general  notice  of  the 
Academy  could  possibly  have  admitted. 

Let  me  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  these  artists,  and  very  imperfect  sympathy 
with  them.  No  one  who  has  met  with  any  of  my  writings 
will  suspect  me  of  desiring  to  encdurage  them  in  thdr 
Romanist  and  Tractarian  tendencies.^  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Millais*  lady  in  blue  ^  is  heartily  tired  of  her  painted 
window  and  idolatrous  toilet  table ;  and  I  have  no  particular 
respect  for  Mr.  Collins'  lady  in  white,  because  her  S3n[npathies 
are  limited  by  a  dead  wall,  or  divided  between  some  gold 
fish  and  a  tadpole — (the  latter  Mr.  Collins  may,  peiiiaps, 

^  [A  sacred  picture  (No.  518)  upon  the  text,  ^^  And  one  shall  naj  nnto  him^  What 
are  these  wounos  in  thine  hanos  r  Then  he  shall  answer,  Those  with  which  I  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends"  (Zechariah  xiiL  6).  Ruskin  never  aoooontad 
this  among  the  happier  efforts  of  the  painter :  see  his  Notes  on  the  Millais  Exhibition 
of  1886  (now  reprinted  in  the  volume  containinjc  Academy  Note»).  The  jMcture  had 
no  title,  but  is  now  called  ''Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents"  or  ''The  Carpenter's 
Shiip"  (the  latter  title  being  originally  given  to  it  by  hostile  critics  in  derisonX 
Interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  picture  by  the  yoong 
artist  (he  was  22  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition)  are  given  in  The  Life  and  IsiUn 
<f  Sir  John  Everett  MiUaie,  by  J.  G.  Millais,  1899,  i.  76-78.  The  picture  excited  the 
utmost  displeasure  among  the  critics.  The  Timee  pronounced  it  "  revolting,"  "  loath- 
some," and  "disgusting"  (May  9,  1850).  The  Athenteum  "recoiled"  from  it 
"with  loathing  and  disgust  (June  1,  I860).  Dickens,  in  Heueehold  Worde  (June 
15,  1850),  pronounced  the  female  figure  "so  horrible  in  her  ugliness  that  she 
would  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  company  as  a  monster  in  the  vilest  cabaret  in 
France."  Millais  had  two  other  pictures  in  the  Academy  of  1850,  namely,  "  Portrait 
of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  James  Wyatt,  of  Oxford)  and  his  grandchild "  (No.  429),  and 
"  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel" — Shakspeare,  Tempeet,  Act  i.  sc.  2  (No.  504).  Of  these 
pictures,  "The  Carpenter's  Shop"  was  recently  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Beer; 
the  "Portrait"  is  in  that  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt;  and  "Ferdinand/*  in  that  of  Mr. 
H.  F.  Makins.] 

'  [See  the  next  letter,  p.  327.] 

^  [The  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1851^  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  and  in  the  toUowing  letter,  were  Millais'  "Mariana"  (No.  561) — ^the 
"Lidy  in  blue"  here  referred  to— "The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark"  (No.  651), 
and  ^'The  Woodman's  Daughter"  (No.  799);  Holman  Hunt's  "Valentine  receiving 
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pennit  me  to  suggest  en  pcmant^  as  he  is  already  half  a 
frog,  is  rather  too  small  for  his  age).  But  I  happen  to 
have  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  water  plant,  A&sma 
PlomUigo^  among  which  the  said  gold  fish  are  swimming; 
and  as  I  never  saw  it  so  thoroughly  or  so  well  drawn,  I 
must  take  leave  to  remonstrate  witii  you,  when  you  say 
sweepingly  that  these  men  ^'  sacrifice  truth  as  well  as  feeling 
to  eccentricity.'*  For  as  a  mere  botanical  study  of  the 
water  lily  and  Atirnia^  as  well  as  of  the  common  lily  and 
several  other  garden  flowers,  this  picture  would  Jbe  invalu- 
able to  me,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  were  mine. 

But,  before  entering  into  such  particulars,  let  me  correct 
an  impression  which  your  article  is  likely  to  induce  in  most 
minds,  and  which  is  altogether  false.  These  pre-Raphadites 
(I  cannot  compliment  them  on  common  sense  in  choice  of 
a  nom  de  guerre^)  do  not  desire  nor  pretend  in  any  way  to 
imitate  antique  painting  as  such.  They  know  very  little 
of  ancient  paintings  who  suppose  the  works  of  these  young 
artists  to  resemble  them.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  their 
aim — ^for,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  know  the  m^i  themselves 
— ^the   Pre-Raphaelites    intaid   to   surrender    no   advantage 

rrwoQing?)  Sylvia  from  Protent"  (No.  594);  and  €.  CoUiiw'  '^Coavont  Thouffhtt" 
(No.  493),  to  which  were  affixed  the  lines  from  JliUUummer  Night 9  Dream  (Act  i. 
■c  1>— 

''Thrice  hleeeed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ;" 

and  the  verse  (Ptalm  cxliii.  5),  ''I  meditate  on  all  Thy  works;  I  muse  on  the  work 
ai  Thy  hands."  The  kst-named  artist  also  had  a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Bennett 
(No.  718)  in  the  Exhibition,— not,  however,  alluded  to  in  this  letter.  Charles  Allston 
Collins  h828-187d),  son  of  William  Collins,  R.A.,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  subsequenUy  turned  his  attention  to  literature;  see  also  Academy 
Natei,  1865,  No.  1334,  where  Rusldn  calls  attention  to  a  later  picture  bv  the  artist 
''Afariana"  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Farrer;  ''The  Return  of  the  Dove"  is 
in  the  Oxford  University  Galleries  (bequeathed  bv  Mr.  T.  Combe) ;  "The  Woodman's 
DMighter "  is  in  the  ponession  of  the  present  Lady  MiUais.] 

1  [See  Seven  Lampe,  Vol  VIII.  p.  168  and  ».] 

*  [Compare  Modem  JPainiere,  vol  i.,  note  added  in  the  edition  of  1851  (Vol  III. 
p.  621),  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  painters  of  a  society  which  "unfortunately, 
or  rather  unwisely,  has  given  itself  the  name  of  'Pre-Raphaelite';  unfortunately, 
because  the  principles  on  whi-^h  its  members  are  working  are  neither  pre-  nor  poet- 
Raphaelite,  but  everlasting.  Thev  are  endeavouring  to  paint,  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible dcjgree  of  completion,  what  they  see  in  nature,  without  reference  to  conventional 
established  rules ;  but  by  no  means  to  imitate  the  style  of  any  past  epoch."] 

xn.  X 
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which  the  knowledge  or  inventions  of  the  present  time  can 
afford  to  their  art  They  intend  to  return  to  early  days 
in  this  one  point  only — ^that,  as  fSar  as  in  them  lies,  they  will 
draw  either  what  they  see,  or  what  they  suppose  mi^t 
have  been  the  actual  fsLcts  of  the  scene  they  desire  to 
represent,  irrespective  of  any  conventional  rules  of  picture- 
making;  and  they  have  chosen  their  unfortunate  thou^  not 
inaccurate  name  because  aU  artists  did  this  before  Raphael's 
time,  and  after  Raphael's  time  did  not  this,  but  sou^t  to 
paint  fair  pictures,  rather  than  represent  stem  facts;  of 
which  the  consequence  has  beai  that, 'from  Raphael's  time 
to  this  day,  historical  art  has  be^i  in  acknowledged 
decad^ice. 

Now,  Sir,  presupposing  that  the  intention  of  these  men 
was  to  return  to  archaic  art  instead  of  to  archaic  honegty^ 
your  critic  borrows  Fuseli's  expression  respecting  ancient 
draperies  '^snapped  instead  of  folded,"  and  asserts  that  in 
these  pictures  there  is  a  *' servile  imitation  of  fidse  per- 
spective."   To  which  I  have  just  this  to  answer : — 

That  there  is  not  one  single  error  in  perspective  in  four 
out  of  the  five  pictures  in  question;  and  that  in  Millais' 
"Mariana"*  there  is  but  this  one — ^that  the  top  of  the 
green  curtain  in  the  distant  window  has  too  low  a  vanishing- 
point;  and  that  I  will  undertake,  if  need  be,  to  point  out 
and  prove  a  dozen  worse  errors  in  perspective  in  any  twelve 
pictures,  containing  architecture,  taken  at  random  from 
among  the  works  of  the  popular  painters  of  the  day. 

Secondly:  that,  putting  aside  the  small  Mulready,  and 
the  works  of  Thorbum  and  Sir  W.  Ross,*  and  perhaps  some 
others  of  those  in  the  miniature  room  which  I  have  not 
examined,  there  is  not  a  single  study  of  drapery  in  the 
whole  Academy,  be  it  in  large  works  or  small,  which  for 
perfect  truth,  power,   and  finish  could  be  compared  for  an 

^  [For  other  references  to  MiUais'  ''Mariana/'  see  below,  pp.  323,  327;  Aeadetmg 
NotM,  1857^  9,  2S3;  The  Three  Coiaure  of  Pre-Haphaeiitism,  i  19 ;  and  Note*  en  ike 
MiUaie  Exhibition  of  1886,  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

«  [The  '>mall  Mulready"  was  No.  168,  "A  Music  Lesson"  (painted  in  1800). 
There  were  several  small  works  in  the  exhibition  by  Robert  Thorburn  (1818>1885) 
and  Sir  William  Charles  Rose,  R.A.  (1794-1860).] 
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instant  with  the  black  sleeve  of  the  Julia,  or  with  the 
velvet  on  the  breast  and  the  chain  mail  of  the  Valentine, 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  picture ;  *  or  with  the  white  draperies  on  the 
table  of  Mr.  Millais'  **  Mariana/'  and  of  the  right-hand  figure 
in  the  same  painter's  "Dove  returning  to  the  Ark."* 

And  further:  that  as  studies  both  of  drapery  and  of 
every  minor  detail,  there  has  been  nothing  in  art  so  earnest 
or  so  complete  as  these  pictures  since  tibe  da3rs  of  Albert 
Diirer.  This  I  assert  generally  and  fearlessly.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
"Sylvia"  is  not  a  person  whom  Prote^  or  any  one  else 
would  have  been  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight; 
and  that  one  cannot  feel  very  sincere  delight  that  Mr. 
Millais'  "  Wives  of  the  Sons  of  Noah "  should  have  escaped 
the  Deluge;  with  many  other  fsuilts  besides  on  which  I 
wiU  not  enlarge  at  present,  because  I  have  already  occupied 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  and  I  hope  to  enter  into 
more  special  criticism  in  a  future  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  "Modern  Painters." 

DiNMARK  Hill,  Mmf  9. 

^  [For  this  picture,  see  further,  below,  pp.  324-^326.1 

*  [For  other  references  to  this  picture— called  also  '^  Wives  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  "— 
see  Academy  Notes,  1858,  9.  300 ;  1869,  9. 15 ;  1876,  9.  218 ;  and  The  Three  Cokmn  qf 
Pre-Baphaelitim,  §  21.] 


ft.  FROM  THE   TIMES,  MAY  80,   1851 
To  the  Editor  i^ the  "Times" 

Sir, — ^Your  obliging  insertion  of  my  former  letter  encour- 
ages me  to  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  further  notes 
respecting  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures.  I  had  intended,  in 
continuation  of  my  first  letter,  to  institute  as  close  an  inquiry 
as  I  could  into  the  character  of  the  morbid  tendencies  whidi 
prevent  these  works  from  favourably  arresting  the  attention 
of  the  public;  but  I  beheve  there  are  so  few  pictures  in 
the  Academy  whose  reputation  would  not  be  grievously 
diminished  by  a  deliberate  inventory  of  their  errors,  that  I 
am  disinclined  to  undertake  so  ungracious  a  task  with  re- 
spect to  this  or  that  particular  work.  These  points,  how- 
ever, may  be  noted,  partly  for  the  consideration  of  the 
painters  themselves,  partly  tiiat  forgiveness  of  them  may  be 
asked  from  the  public  in  consideration  of  high  merits  in 
other  respects. 

The  most  painful  of  these  defects  is  imhappily  also  the 
most  promin^it — the  commonness  of  feature  in  many  of 
the  principal  figures.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  ^^  Valentine  defending 
Sylvia,"*  this  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  fault  Further 
examination  of  this  picture  has  ev^i  raised  the  estimate  I 
had  previously  formed  of  its  marvellous  truth  in  detail  and 
splendour  in  colour ;  nor  is  its  general  conception  less  jde- 
serving  of  praise:  the  action  of  Valentine,  his  arm  thrown 
round  Sylvia,  and  his  hand  clasping  hers  at  the  same  instant 
as  she  falls  at  his  feet,  is  most  &ithful  and  beautiful,  nor 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  picture—fometiinet  called  "The  Two  Geotlemea 
of  Verona"— see  St<mes  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  217),  Academf  Neiee,  1869, 
No.  320,  and  The  Art  qfEngiand,  §  6,  where  Lecture  1  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  Ro— etti 
and  Holman  Hunt"  The  picture  is  in  the  collection  formed  hy  the  late  Sir  Thoaai 
Fairbaim.     See  further,  Introduction^  above^  p.  zlvii] 
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less  so  the  contending  of  doubt  and  distress  with  awakening 
hope  in  the  half-shadowed,  half-sunlit  countenance  of  Julia. 
Nay,  even  the  momentary  struggle  of  Proteus  with  Sylvia 
just  past,  is  indicated  by  the  trodden  grass  and  broken  fungi 
of  the  foreground.  But  all  this  thoughtful  conception,  and 
absolutely  inimitable  execution,  fail  in  making  immediate 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  type  chosen 
for  the  face  of  Sylvia.^  Certainly  this  cannot  be  she  whose 
lover  was 

"  As  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearL"  ^ 

Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  less  to  be  regretted  that,  while  in  Shak- 
speare's  play  there  are  nominally  "  Two  Gentlemen,"  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  picture  there  should  only  be  one,  —  at  least,  the 
kneeling  figure  on  the  right  has  by  no  means  the  look  of 
a  gentleman.  But  this  may  be  on  purpose,  for  any  one 
who  remembers  the  conduct  of  Proteus  throughout  the 
previous  scenes  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  consider  that 
the  error  lies  more  in  Shakspeare's  nomenclature  than  in 
Mr.  Himt's  ideal. 

No  defence  can,  however,  be  offered  for  the  choice  of 
features  in  the  left-hand  figure  of  Mr.  Millais'  "Dove  re- 
turning to  the  Ark.**  I  cannot  understand  how  a  painter 
so  sensible  of  the  utmost  refinement  of  beauty  in  other 
objects  should  deliberately  choose  for  his  model  a  t3rpe  fiur 
inferior  to  that  of  average  humanity,  and  unredeemed  by 
any  expression  save  that  of  dull  self-complacency.  Yet  let 
the  spectator  who  desires  to  be  just  turn  away  from  this 
head,  and  contemplate  rather  the  tender  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  stooping  figure,  and  the  intense  harmony  of 
colour  in  the  exquisitely  finished  draperies ;  let  him  note 
also  the  ruffiing  of  the  plumage  of  the  wearied  dove,  one 

1  [Mr.  Hohnan  Hunt,  referring  to  this  passage,  says :  ''The  letter  Vbj  Rnskiii] 
on  my  '  Valeatioe'  admitted  the  weak  point  in  my  picture.  A  man  had  at  the  last 
robbed  roe  of  £15 ;  this  occasioned  me  to  lose  my  time,  and  I  sent  the  picture  in 
imperfect  in  the  Sylvia's  head.  I  afterwards  rectified  this^^  (CmUemporarj^  Bedew, 
May  1886,  p.  747).] 

'  [Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc  4.  The  scene  of  the  picture  was  taken 
from  Act  t.  sc.  4.] 
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of  its  feathers  falling  on  the  arm  of  the  figure  which  holds 
it,  and  another  to  the  ground,  where,  by-the-bye,  the  hay  is 
painted  not  only  elaborately,  but  witii  the  most  perfect 
ease  of  touch  and  mastery  of  effect,  especially  to  be  observed 
because  this  freedom  of  execution  is  a  modem  excellence, 
which  it  has  been  inaccurately  stated  that  these  paint^^ 
despise,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
tmctions  between  their  painting  and  that  of  Van  Eyck  or 
Hemling,^  which  caused  me  to  say  in  my  first  letter  that 
'Hhose  knew  little  of  ancient  painting  who  supposed  the 
works  of  these  men  to  resemble  it" 

Next  to  this  false  choice  of  feature,  and  in  connection 
with  it,  is  to  be  noted  the  defect  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flesh.  The  hands,  at  least  in  the  pictures  in  Millais,  are 
almost  alwa3rs  ill  painted,  and  the  flesh  tint  in  general  is 
wrought  out  of  crude  purples  and  dusky  yellows.  It  ap- 
pears just  possible  that  much  of  this  evil  may  arise  from 
the  attempt  to  obtain  too  much  transparency — an  attempt 
which  has  injured  also  not  a  few  of  the  best  works  of 
Mulready.  I  beUeve  it  will  be  generally  found  that  close 
study  of  minor  details  is  unfavourable  to  flesh  painting ;  it 
was  noticed  of  the  drawing  by  John  Lewis,  in  the  old 
water-colour  exhibition  of  1850,*  (a  work  which,  as  r^fards 
its  treatment  of  detail,  may  be  ranged  in  the  same  class 
with  the  pre-RaphaeUte  pictures,)  that  the  faces  were  the 
worst  p{)inted  portions  of  the  whole. 

The  apparent  want  of  shade  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
fault  whic^  most  hm1;s  the  general  eye.  The  fact  is,  never- 
theless, that  the  fault  is  far  more  in  the  other  pictures  of 
the  Academy  than  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  ones.  It  is  the 
former  that  are  false,  not  the  latter,  except  so  far  as  every 
picture  must  be  false  which  endeavours  to  represent  living 
sunlight  with   dead  pigments.      I  think  Mr.   Hunt  has  a 

1  [See  above,  Review  of  fiastlake^  §  34,  p.  295.] 

«  ["The  Hhareem"  (No.  147).  noticed,  partly  to  the  above  erifect,  bjr  the  critic 
of  the  Timei,  Mav  1,  I860.  It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Lewis  is,  with  Turner, 
Millais,  Front,  Mulready,  and  Edwin  Landseer,  one  of  the  artists  particulariy 
mentioned  in  Ruskin's  pamphlet  on  ^'  Pre-Raphaelitism "  (1851)  :  see  below,  p.  363 ; 
and  see  also  Academy  Notes,  1857,  Nos.  39,  302.] 
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slight  tendency  to  exaggerate  reflected  lights;  and  if  Mr. 
Millais  has  ever  been  near  a  piece  of  good  painted  glass, 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  its  tone  is  more  dusky  and 
sober  than  that  of  his  Mariana's  window.  But  for  the 
most  part  these  pictures  are  rashly  condemned  because  the 
only  light  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  represented  is 
that  which  falls  on  the  artist's  model  in  his  dun  painting- 
room,  not  that  of  sunshine  in  the  fields. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  go  much  further  in  fault-finding. 
I  had,  indeed,  something  to  urge  respecting  what  I  supposed 
to  be  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  painters;  but  I 
have  received  a  letter  assuring  me  that  I  was  wrong  in 
attributing  to  them  anything  of  the  kind ;  whereupon,  all  I 
can  say  is  that,  instead  of  the  **  pilgrimage  "*  of  Mr.  Collins' 
maiden  over  a  plank  and  round  a  fish-pond,  that  old  pUgrim- 
age  of  Christiana  and  her  children  towards  the  place  where 
they  should  "look  the  Fountain  of  Mercy  in  the  face,"^ 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  in  these  times.  And 
so  I  wish  them  all  heartily  good  speed,  believing  in  sincerity 
that  if  they  temper  the  courage  and  energy  which  they 
have  shown  in  the  adoption  of  their  systems  with  patience 
and  discretion  in  framing  it,  and  if  they  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  driven  by  harsh  or  careless  criticism  into 
rejection  of  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  influence  over 
the  minds  of  others,  they  may,  as  they  gain  experience,  lay 
in  our  England  the  foundations  of  a  school  of  art  nobler 
than  the  world  has  seen  for  three  hundred  years.* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  "Modern  Painters." 

Denmark  Hill,  May  26. 

*  [The  Pilgrim'*  Progrus,  Fmrt  ii.] 

*  [''I  have  great  hope  that  they  may  beeome  the  foundation  of  a  more  earnest  and 
able  school  of  art  than  we  have  seen  for  centuries."— ifod^m  Painier*,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III. 
p.  621).l 


"THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD" 
8.  FROM    THE   TIMES,  May  6,1864 
To  the  EdUw  ofihe'*  Timet ' ' 

Sib,— I  trust  that,  with  your  usual  kindness  and  liberality, 
you  will  give  me  room  in  your  colunms  for  a  few  words 
respecting  the  principal  Pre-Raphaelite  picture  in  the  Ex- 
hibiticm  oi  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  Its  painter  is 
travelling  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  can  neither  suffer  nor 
benefit  by  critidsm.  But  I  am  soUdtous  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  his  wcnrk,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  who,  during  the  year,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  on  whom,  if  rightly  und^^ 
stood,  it  may  make  an  impression  for  which  they  will  ever 
afterwards  be  grateful 

I  speak  of  the  picture  called  "The  Light  of  the  World," 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.^  Standing  by  it  yesterday  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  I  watched  the  effect  it  produced  upon 
the  passers-by.  Few  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  those  who 
did  almost  invariably  with  some  contemptuous  expression, 
founded  on  what  appeared  to  them  the  absurdity  of  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Now,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that,  whatever  may  be  the  &ults 
of  a  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  it  must  at  least  have  taken 

^  [^The  Light  of  the  World"  is  well  known  from  the  engraving  of  it  hy  W.  H. 
Simmons.  It  was  originallf  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  of  Oxford,  wlio 
bequeathed  it  (subject  to  the  lire  interest  of  his  widow)  to  Keble  College ;  she,  how- 
ever,  presented  it  at  once  to  the  College,  where  it  now  hangs  in  the  siden^pd, 
having  been  removed  there  in  1894  from  the  library.  In  Ruskin's  diar^  he  notes 
that  the  price  paid  was  400  guineas.  For  other  references  to  the  mcture,  see 
Modem  Painieri,  vol  iii  ch.  iiL  §§  9,  23,  oh.  iv.  §  20,  ch.  vL  §  8,  and  Appendix  3, 
in  which  passages  it  is  cited  as  an  original  and  imagpative  work  of  ideal  reliffioaa 
art,  perfect  alike  in  execution  and  feeling ;  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  8  n.,  where  a  part  of  this 
letter  is  cited ;  Academy  Notes,  1866,  i.  413 ;  1876,  #.  196 ;  Eagle's  NeH,  §  116  (''the 
most  true  and  useful  piece  of  religious  vision  which  realistic  art  has  yet  embodied") ; 
and  The  Art  of  England,  §  6.1 

tt8 
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much  time;  and  therefore  it  may  not  unwarrantably  be 
presumed  that  conceptions  which  are  to  be  laboriously  realized 
are  not  adopted  in  the  first  instance  without  some  reflec- 
tion. So  that  the  spectator  may  surdy  question  with  himself 
whether  the  objections  ndiich  now  strike  every  ODe  in  a 
moment  might  not  possibly  have  occurred  to  the  painter 
himself,  either  during  the  time  devoted  to  the  design  of  the 
pictnre,  or  the  months  of  labour  required  for  its  execution ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  there  may  not  be  some  reason  fw 
his  persistence  in  sudi  an  idea,  not  discoverable  at  the  first 
glance.  ^  . 

Mr.  Hunt  has  never  explained  his  work  to  me.  I  give 
what  appears  to  me  its  palpable  interpretation. 

The  legend  beneath  it  is  the  beautiful  verse, — ^^  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me." — Rev.  iii.  20.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture  is  seen  this  door  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
£ast  haired:  its  bars  and  nails  are  rusty;  it  is  knitted  and 
bound  to  its  stanchions  by  creeping  tendrils  of  ivy,  showii^ 
that  it  has  never  been  opened.  A  bat  hovers  about  it;  its 
threshold  is  overgrown  with  brambles,  nettles,  and  fruitless 
com, — ^the  wild  grass  "whereof  the  mower  filleth  not  his 
hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  the  sheaves  his  bosom."  Christ 
approaches  it  in  the  night-time, — Christ,  in  his  everlasting 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  He  wears  the  white 
robe,  representing  the  power  of  the  Spirit  upon  him ;  the 
jewelled  robe  and  breastplate,  representing  the  sacerdotal 
investiture;  the  rayed  crown  of  gold,  inwoven  with  the 
crown  of  thorns;  not  dead  thorns,  but  now  bearing  soft 
leaves,  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.^ 

Now,  when  Christ  enters  any  human  heart,  he  bears 
with  him  a  twofold  light:  first,  the  light  of  conscience^ 
which  displays  past  sin,  and  afterwards  the  Ught  of  peace, 
the  hope  of  salvation.    The  lantern,  carried  in  Christ's  left 

^  [The  Bible  references  here  ere  Pnlms  ezziz.  7,  end  Revelation  xxii.  2.] 
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hand,  is  this  light  of  conscience.  Its  fire  is  red  and  fierce ; 
it  falls  only  on  the  closed  door,  on  the  weeds  which  en- 
cumber it,  and  on  an  aj^le  shaken  from  one  of  the  trees  of 
the  orchard,  thus  marking  that  the  ^itire  awakening  of  the 
conscience  is  not  merely  to  committed,  but  to  hereditary 
guilt 

The  light  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  wrapt  about  the  wrist 
of  the  figure,  showing  that  the  light  which  reveals  sin  appears 
to  the  sinner  also  to  chain  the  hand  of  Christ. 

The  light  which  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  figure, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  the  hope  of  salvation ;  it  springs 
from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and,  though  itself  sad,  subdued, 
and  fvH  of  softness,  is  yet  so  powerful  that  it  entirely  melts 
into  the  glow  of  it  the  forms  of  the  leaves  and  boughs, 
which  it  crosses,  showing  that  every  earthly  object  must  be 
hidden  by  this  light,  where  its  sphere  extends. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons  on  whom  the 
picture,  thus  justly  understood,  will  not  produce  a  deep  im- 
fMression.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  one  of  the  very 
noblest  works  of  sacred  art  ever  produced  in  this  or  any 
other  age. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  that  works  of  art  ought 
not  to  stand  in  need  of  interpretation  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  pictures  painted 
without  any  purpose  or  intention  whatsoever,  that  tibe  un- 
expected existence  of  meaning  in  a  work  of  art  may  v^y 
naturally  at  first  appear  to  us  an  imkind  demand  on  the 
spectator  s  understanding.  But  in  a  few  years  more  I  hope 
tibe  English  public  may  be  convinced  of  the  simple  trul^ 
that  neither  a  great  fact,  nor  a  great  man,  nor  a  great  poem, 
nor  a  great  pictiu*e,  nor  any  other  great  thing,  can  be 
fathomed  to  tibe  very  bottom  in  a  moment  of  time;  and 
that  no  high  enjoyment,  either  in  picture-seeing  or  any  other 
occupation,  is  consistent  with  a  total  lethargy  of  the  powers 
of  the  understanding. 

As  far  as  regards  the  technical  qualities  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
painting,   I  wovdd  only  ask  the  spectator  to  observe  this 
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difierence  between  true  Pre-Raphaelite  work  and  its  imita- 
tions.^ The  true  work  represents  all  objects  exactly  as  they 
would  appear  in  nature  in  the  position  and  at  the  distances 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  picture  supposes.  The  false 
work  represents  them  with  all  their  details,  as  if  seen 
hrough  a  microscope.  Examine  closely  the  ivy  on  the 
door  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture,  and  there  will  not  be  found  in 
it  a  single  clear  outline.  AU  is  the  most  exquisite  mystery 
of  colour;  becoming  reality  at  its  due  distance.  In  like 
manner  examine  the  small  gems  on  the  robe  of  the  figure. 
Not  one  will  be  made  out  in  form,  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  all  those  minute  points  of  green  colour,  but  it  has 
two  or  three  distinctly  varied  shades  of  green  in  it,  giving 
it  mysterious  value  and  lustre.* 

The  spurious  imitations  of  Pre-Raphaelite  work  repre- 
sent the  most  minute  leaves  and  other  objects  with  sharp 

^  [Compare  Modem  PiairUert,  vol.  iv.  cb.  iv.  §  8  and  n.,  where  Rusldn  quotes  this 
paange  in  the  course  of  some  further  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  true  Pre- 
Raphaelite  work,  which^  in  spite  of  all  its  detail,  yet  "  suggests  more  than  you  can 
see,'*  and  the  false  imitations  oy  mere  definers  and  delineators.] 

'jrrhe  picture  was  begun  at  Worcester  Park  Farm,  near  Kingston  (Surrey),  on 
the  Ewell,  where  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Collins  spent  the  summer  of  1851.  It  was 
there  that  Millais  found  the  scene  for  his  "  Ophelia,"  and  the  background  for  his 
''  Huguenot»"  and  Hunt  the  backgrounds  for  his  "  Hireling  Shepherd  and  "  Light 
of  the  World."  '^  I  had  dwelt  over  and  matured  my  design^"  writes  Hunt^  ^'enough 
to  be  able  to  paint  the  orchard  background  at  the  proper  season  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  nouse.  To  paint  it  life-size,  as  1  should  have  liked^  would  then  have 
forbidden  any  hope  of  sale.  It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  position^  which  I 
have  ever  since  regretted,  but  perhaps  I  should  have  had  greater  difficult  in  the 
first  work  of  the  painting,  which  I  did  from  9  p.m.  till  6  am,  every  night,  about  the 
time  of  the  full  moon^  for  two  or  three  montha  I  sat  in  an  open  shed  made  of 
hurdles,  and  painted  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  a  stronger  illumination  being  too 
blending.  On  going  to  bed  I  slept  till  ten,  and  then  devoted  myself  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  rectifying  any  error  of  colour,  and  to  drawing  out  the  work  for  the  next 
night"  Afterwards  the  work  went  on  in  his  studio  at  Chelsea.  ''The  window  which 
hmd  before  served  me  for  sunlight  now  monthly  allowed  me  to  receive  moonlight 
upon  the  little  ffroup  of  objects  that  were  placed  to  help  me  paint  the  effect  of  the 
lantern-light  mudng  with  that  of  the  silvery  night    The  ivy  I  had  already  painted. 


and  the  long  grass  and  weeds  were  completed ;  but  I  had  made  up  an  imitation  door 
with  adjuncts,  and  had  placed  a  lay-figure  for  the  drapery,  with  the  lantern  to  shine 
upon  it  duly;  in  the  day  I  could  screen  out  the  sun,  and  at  night  1  removed  the 


bfinds  to  let  in  the  moon.  J  would  sit  at  my  work  from  8  or  9  p.m.  till  4  a,il  This 
went  on  for  some  months "  {Contemporary  Review,  May  1886,  p.  749 ;  June,  p.  8241 
In  later  years  Holnum  Hunt  made  an  enlarged,  life-size,  version  of  his  picture ;  this 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  proposes  to  send  it  for  exhibition  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States,  and  to  bequeath  it  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art ;  it  was  exhibited  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1904.] 
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outlines,  but  with  no  variety  of  colour,  and  with  none  <^ 
the  concealment,  none  of  the  infinity  of  nature.  With  this 
q)urious  wOTk  the  walls  of  the  Academy  are  half  coyered; 
ol  the  true  school  one  very  small  example  may  be  pointed 
out,  being  himg  so  low  that  it  might  otherwise  escape  at- 
tention. It  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  but  still  very 
lovely, — ^the  study  of  a  calm  pool  in  a  mountain  brocd^,  by 
Mr.  J.  Dearie,  No.  191,  *^  Evening,  on  the  Marchno,  North 
Wales."  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Yomr  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  "Modern  Painters.'* 

DiNMARK  Hill,  May  4. 

^  rrhis  pieture  was  bought  from  the  walls  of  the  Aoademy  by  a  prise-holder  in 
the  Art  Union  of  London.  Hie  purchaser  resided  in  either  America  or  Anatrmlia, 
and  the  picture  is  now^  therefore^  presumably  in  one  or  other  of  those  countries. 
Ruskin  noticed  another  picture  by  the  same  artist  in  Aoademy  Notei,  1855,  No.  68S.] 


"THE  AWAKENING  CONSCIENCE" 

4.  FROM  THE   TIMES,  May  «6,  1864 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  "  Times  " 

Sir, — ^YonT  kind  insertion  of  my  notes  on  Mr.  Hunt's 
principal  picture  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  may  yet 
allow  me  room  in  your  columns  for  a  few  words  respecting 
his  second  work  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  '^Awidcening 
Conscience/'*^  Not  that  this  picture  is  obscure,  or  its  story 
feebly  XfiHAy'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  its  meaning  could 
be  rendered  more  distinctly,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  under- 
stood. People  gaze  at  it  in  a  blank  wonder,  and  leave  it 
hopelessly;  so  that,  though  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  the 
painter  to  explain  his  thoughts  in  this  instance,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  leave  it  thus  misunderstood.  The  poor 
girl  has  bec^  sitting  singing  with  her  seducer;  some  chance 

^  (ThiB  picture— now  usually  called  ''The  Awakened  Conscience" — is  in  the  col- 
lection formed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fairbaim.  For  other  references  to  it,  see 
Modem  Paintertf  voL  iii.  ch.  vil.  §  18,  where  it  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  painting 
taking  ''its  proper  position  beside  literature" ;  and  The  Art  qf  Engkind,  $  6.  In  a 
first  note  on  the  picture,  in  his  diary,  Kusldn  writes :  "  Hunt's  ^ctnre, '  Awakening 
Conscience.'  Lear's  setting  to  music  of  Tennyson's  'Tears^  Idle  Tears'  on  the 
floor ;  some  tangled  worsted ;  her  life  Bells  ringing  all  round  the  frame."  The 
music  of  Lsar's  setting  of  "Tears^  Idle  Tears"  is  seen,  nnroUed  from  the  paper, 
l3^ng  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  music  of  Moore's  poem  is  on  the  music-stand  of  the 
piano.  A  frame  for  embroidery  has  the  worsted  with  which  she  is  sunposed  to 
while  away  her  time  when  alone.  The  pattern  of  the  frame  is  composed  of  bells 
swinging  at  different  angles,  as  though  bursting  into  jovfiil  chimes.  The  artist, 
describing  the  ineeption  of  the  picture,  says :  "  I  hud  been  led  to  it  by  the  beaotiful 
▼erse  in  Proverbs  [xxv.  20],  '  As  he  that  taketh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather, 
so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart,'  when  I  was  seeking  for  a  nuUerial 
interpretation  of  the  idea  in  'The  Ught  of  the  World'"  {CfnUemporary  Review, 
June  1886,  p.  826).  In  the  Academy  Catalogue  of  1854  Hunt  gave  the  foUowing 
passages  after  his  title : — 

"  As  of  the  green  leaves  on  a  thick  tree,  some  fidl  and  some  grow ;  so  is  the 
generation  of  flesh  and  blood." — Ecdee,  xiv.  18. 

"Strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands,  and  confirm  ye  the  tottering  knees ;  say  re  to 
the  ikint-hearted:  Be  ye  strong;  fear  ye  not;  behold  your  Go£" — leaiak  (Bishop 
Lowth's  translation).] 
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words  of  the  song,  "Oft  in  the  stilly  night,'*  have  struck 
upon  the  numbed  places  of  her  heart;  she  has  started  up  in 
agony;  he,  not  seeing  her  face,  goes  on  singing,  striking 
the  keys  carelessly  with  his  gloved  hand. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  possessing  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  expression  could  remain  untouched  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  lost  girl,  rent  fix>m  its  beauty  into  sudden 
horror;  the  lips  half  open,  indistinct  in  their  purple 
quivering ;  the  teeth  set  hard ;  the  eyes  filled  with  the  fear- 
fiil  light  of  futurity,  and  with  tears  of  ancient  days.  But 
I  can  easily  understand  that  to  many  persons  the  careful 
rendering  of  the  inferior  details  in  this  picture  cannot  but 
be  at  first  ofiensive,  as  calling  their  attention  away  from 
the  principal  subject  It  is  true  that  detail  of  this  kind 
has  long  been  so  carelessly  rendered,  that  the  perfect  finish- 
ing of  it  becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  therefore  an 
interruption  to  serious  thought.  But,  without  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  general  propriety  of  such  treatment,  I 
would  only  observe  that,  at  least  in  this  instance,  it  is  based 
on  a  truer  principle  of  the  pathetic  than  any  of  the  com- 
mon artistical  expedients  of  the  schools.  Nothing  is  more 
notable  than  the  way  in  which  even  the  most  trivial  objects 
force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  has 
been  fevered  by  violent  and  distressful  excitement^  They 
thrust  themselves  forward  with  a  ghastly  and  unendurable 
distinctness,  as  if  they  would  compel  the  sufierer  to  count, 
or  measure,  or  learn  them  by  heart  Even  to  the  mere 
spectator  a  strange  interest  exalts  the  accessories  of  a  scene 
in  which  he  bears  witness  to  human  sorrow.  There  is  not 
a  single  object  in  all  that  room — common,  modem,  vulgar 
(in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  it  may  be),  but  it  becomes  tragical, 
if  rightly  read.  That  furniture  so  carefiilly  painted,  even 
to  the  last  vein  of  the  rosewood — is  there  nothing  to  be 
learnt  from  that  terrible  lustre  of  it,  from  its  fatal  new- 
ness; nothing  there  that  has  the  old  thoughts  of  home 
upon  it,  or  that  is  ever  to  become  a  part  of  home  ?    Those 

^  [Ruadn  retanied  to  this  subject  in  The  Two  Patki,  §  12a] 
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embossed  books,  vain  and  useless — ^they  also  new — ^marked 
with  no  happy  wearing  of  beloved  leaves;  the  torn  and 
djdng  bird  upon  the  floor;  the  gilded  tapestry,  with  the 
fowls  of  the  air  feeding  on  the  ripened  com;  the  picture 
above  the  fireplace,  with  its  single  drooping  figure — the 
woman  taken  in  adultery;  nay,  the  very  hem  of  the  poor 
girl's  dress,  at  which  the  painter  has  laboured  so  closely, 
thread  by  thread,  has  story  in  it,  if  we  think  how  soon  its 
pure  whiteness  may  be  soiled  with  dust  and  rain,  her  out- 
cast feet  failing  in  the  street;  and  the  fair  garden  flowers, 
seen  in  that  reflected  sunshine  of  the  mirror, — these  also 
have  their  language — 

"  Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  aa,  they  say. 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy — we  are  pure."  * 

I  surely  need*  not  go  on.  Examine  the  whole  range 
of  the  walls  of  the  Academy, — ^nay,  examine  those  of  all 
our  public  and  private  galleries, — and  while  pictures  will 
be  met  with  by  the  thousand  which  literally  tempt  to  evil, 
by  the  thousand  which  are  directed  to  the  meanest  triviali- 
ties of  incident  or  emotion,  by  the  thousand  to  the  delicate 
fancies  of  inactive  religion,  there  will  not  be  found  one 
powerful  as  this  to  meet  fiill  in  the  front  the  moral  evil  of 
the  age  in  which  it  is  painted;  to  waken  into  mercy  the 
cruel  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  subdue  the  severities 
of  judgment  into  the  sanctity  of  compassion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,       ^ 
Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  "Modern  Painters.** 

Denmark  Hill. 

>  rComp«re  the  "  Notes  on  the  Louvre^"  below^  p.  473.] 

'  [Shenstone :  Elegy  xxvL    The  subject  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  picture  described 
here.    The  girl  speaks^ — 

''  If  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray^ 
Where  bloom  tbe  jasmines  that  could  once  allure^ 
Hope  not,"  etc 
Ruskin  quotes  some  of  the  lines  in  a  different  connexion  in  Modem  PainierMf  voL  iii. 
ch.  zii.  §  15  (''Of  the  Pathetic  Fallacy").] 
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[mbHograpkieai  Note.^Th9firH  edUUm  (1851)  has  tbe  foUowing  title-^^ie  :— 

Pra-RaphaelitisiD.  |  By  the  Author  |  of  |  ''  Modern  Fkinten."  |  Londoa  : 
I  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  05,  ComhilL  |  1851. 

Octavo,  pp.  68.  Imprint  on  the  reverse  of  title-page  and  at  the  foot  of  last 
page  :  *'  London  :  Spottiswoodes  and  Shaw,  New-Street  Square."  On  p.  ilL 
the  following  Dedication : — 

To  Francis  Hawkesworth  Fawkes,  Esq.,  of  Famley,  These  pages,  which 
owe  their  present  form  to  advantages  granted  By  his  kindness.  Are 
affectionately  inscrihed.  By  his  obliged  friend,  John  Rusldn. 

Prefiu^  pp.  v.-vi.  (here  p.  399) ;  text,  pp.  7-68.  Issued  on  August  13, 1851, 
at  the  price  of  Two  Shillings.  Some  copies  were  issued  without  wn^pers, 
and  wiUi  untrimmed  edges ;  others  in  pale-blue  coloured  wrappers,  with  cut 
edges  and  the  title-page  (enclosed  within  a  rule)  reproduced  upon  the  front 
cover. 

The  weoond  edition  (1862)  had  a  different  title-page,  as  foUows  :— 

Pre-Raphaelitism.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  |  Author  of  "Modem 
Fkinters,"  '^ Stones  of  Venice/'  ''Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,**  etc 
etc  I  A  New  Edition.  |  Londcm :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Ca,  65,  ComhilL  | 

ILDOOCLZU. 

Octavo,  pp.  67.  Imprint  upon  the  reverse  of  p.  67 :  ''  London :  Printed  by 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C."  The 
Dedication  was  withdrawn.  Preface,  p.  3 ;  Text,  pp.  5-67.  Issued  on  April 
13,  1862,  at  tbe  same  price,  in  pale-blue  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  (en- 
closed within  a  double  rule)  repeated  on  the  front  For  differences  of  text, 
see  below. 

The  pamphlet  was  reprinted  verbatim  from  the  second  edition  in  On  the 
Old  Road,  1885,  vol.  i.  pp.  238-309  (§§  166-225;;  and  again,  in  the  second 
edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol  i.  pp.  241-^13  (§§  166-225). 

The  headline  in  both  editions  of  the  pamphlet  was  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  ** 
throughout  In  the  reprints  it  was  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  "  on  left-hand  pages, 
and  **  Its  Principles  "  on  right-hand  pages. 

The  publication  of  the  pamphlet  produced  the  following  replies : — 

Obsoletinn  in  Art  A  reply  to  the  Author  of  «  Modem  Patera,'*  in  his  defeooe  of 
"  Pre-Raphaalitism."  By  E.  V.  Rippingile.  London :  Biohard  Bentley,  New  Bartingtoa 
Street,  M.DOOO.ui.    8vo,  pp.  56. 

What  is  Pre-Raphaelitism  t  By  John  Ballantyne,  AB.8.A  William  Blaokwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1856.    8to,  pp.  44. 

Varia  Lectionee.— The  variations  (other  than  those  already  described) 
between  the  different  editions  are  very  slight,  being  mainly  of  punctuation, 
spelling,  etc,  which  are  not  worth  enumerating.  In  this  edition,  in  §  7  the 
mark  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Young  (wrongly 
introduced  in  ed.  2  and  thence  repeated  in  On  the  Oid  Road)  is  altered ; 
in  §  24  the  spelling  of  ''Mallard"  in  Turner's  name  (in  all  previous 
editions)  is  corrected  to  ''Mallord";  in  §  36  the  spelling  of  ''Brigual" 
is  altered  to  ''Brignall" ;  and  a  correction  is  made  in  §  43  (see  p.  378  n).] 


PREFACE 

£i6HT  years  ago,  in  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  I  ventured  to  give  the  following  advice 
to  the  young  artists  of  England : — 

**They  should  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart, 
and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no 
other  thought  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning;  re- 
jecting nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing.'' 
Advice  which,  whether  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite 
labour  and  humiliation  in  the  following  it,  and  was  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part,  rejected.^ 

It  has,  however,  at  last  been  carried  out,  to  the  very 
letter,  by  a  group  of  men  who,  for  their  reward,  have  been 
assailed  with  the  most  sciurilous  abuse  which  I  ever  re- 
collect seeing  issue  from  the  public  press.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  due  to  them  to  contradict  the  directly 
false  statements  which  have  been  made  respecting  their 
works ;  and  to  point  out  the  kind  of  merit  which,  however 
deficient  in  some  respects,  those  works  possess  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute. 

Denmark  Hill^  August,  1851. 

^  [Modem  PahUen,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  tec.  vL  oh.  iii.  §  21.  See  note  on  that  pessage 
(VoL  III.  p.  624),  for  tome  remarks  on  misconstmctions  which  have  been  placed 
upon  it  For  some  reference  by  Raskin  to  criticisms  of  this  Prefiice,  see  above> 
Introduction,  pp.  lii.-liiL] 
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1.  It  may  be  proved,  with  much  cartainty,  that  God  m- 
tends  no  man  to  live  in  this  world  without  working :  but  it 
seems  to  me  no  less  evident  that  He  intends  every  man 
to  be  happy  in  his  work.  It  is  written,  *'in  the  sweat  of 
thy  Ihx)w,''^  but  it  was  never  written,  "in  the  breaking  of 
thine  heart,''  thou  shalt  eat  bread:  and  I  find  that,  as  on 
the  oae  hand,  infinite  misery  is  caused  by  idle  people,  who 
\  both  fSeul  in  doing  what  was  appointed  for  them  to  do,  and 
« set  in  motion  various  springs  of  mischief  in  matters  in  which 
th^  should  have  had  no  concern,  so  on  the  other  hand,  no 
small  misery  is  caused  by  over-worked  and  unhappy  people, 
in  the  dark  views  whidi  they  necessarily  take  up  them- 
selves, and  force  upon  others,  of  work  itself.  Were  it  not 
so,  I  believe  the  fact  of  their  bdng  unhappy  is  in  itself 
I  a  violation  of  divine  law,  and  a  sign  of  some  kind  of  folly 
or  sin  in  their  way  of  life.  Now  in  order  that  people  may 
be  happy  in  their  wwk,  these  three  things  are  needed: 
They  must  be  fit  for  it :  They  must  not  do  too  much  of  it : 
and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it — ^not  a  doubt- 
ful sense,  such  as  needs  some  testimony  of  other  people 
for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure  sense,  or  rather  knowledge, 
that  so  much  work  has  been  done  well,  and  finiitfuUy  dcme, 
whateva*  the  world  may  say  or  think  about  it.  So  that  in 
order  that  a  man  may  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  not  only  be  capable  of  his  work,  but  a  good  judge 
of  his  work. 

2.  The  first  thing  then  that  he  has  to  do,  if  unhappily 
his  parents  or  masters  have  not  done  it  for  him,  is  to  find 
out  what  he  is  fit  for.     In  which  inquiry  a  man  may  be 

^  [Genesit  iiL  19  :  ''  In  the  eweat  of  thy  £ms6  shalt  thou  eat  bread."] 
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safely  guided  by  his  likings,  if  he  be  not  also  guided  by 
his  pride.  People  usually  reason  in  some  such  fiEtshion  as 
this:  *a  don't  seem  quite  fit  for  a  head-manager  in  the 

firm  of &  Co.,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  I  am  fit 

to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.**  Whereas,  they  ought 
rather  to  reason  thus:  ^^I  don't  seem  quite  fit  to  be  head- 
manager  in  the  firm  of &  Co.,  but  I  dare  say  I  might 

do  something  in  a  small  greengrocery  business;  I  used  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  pease  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  always  trying 
lower  instead  of  trying  higher,  until  they  find  bottom :  onoe 
well  set  on  the  ground,  a  man  may  build  up  by  degrees, 
safely,  instead  of  disturbing  every  one  in  his  neighbourhood 
by  perpetual  catastrophes.  But  this  kind  of  humility  is 
rendered  especially  difficult  in  these  days,  by  the  contumely 
thrown  on  men  in  humble  emplojrments.  The  very  re- 
moval of  the  massy  bars  which  once  separated  one  dass 
of  society  from  anotiier,  has  rendered  it  tenfold  more  shame- 
ful in  foolish  people's,  t.^.,  in  most  people's  ^  eyes,  to  remain 
in  the  lower  grades  of  it,  than  ever  it  was  before.  When 
a  man  bom  of  an  artisan  was  looked  upon  as  an  entirely 
different  species  of  animal  from  a  man  bom  of  a  noble,  it 
made  him  no  more  uncomfortable  or  ashamed  to  remain 
that  different  species  of  animal,  than  it  makes  a  horse 
ashamed  to  remain  a  horse,  and  not  to  become  a  giraffe. 
But  now  that  a  man  may  make  money,  and  rise  in  the 
world,  and  associate  himself,  unreproached,  with  people  once 
far  above  him,  not  only  is  the  natural  discontentedness  of 
humanity  developed  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  whatever  a 
man's  position,  but  it  becomes  a  veritable  shame  to  him  to 
remain  in  the  state  he  was  bom  in,  and  everybody  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  try  to  be  a  "gentleman."  Person^  who  have 
any  influence  in  the  management  of  public  institutions  for 
charitable  education  know  how  common  this  feeling  has 
become.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  they  receive  letters  from 
mothers   who   want  aU   their  six  or  eight  sons   to  go  to 

^  rCompare   Carlyle'e  LatUt'day  JPiamphleU,  No.  vL :    ''twenty-«even   millioMy 
mostly  fools."] 


college,  and  make  the  grand  tour  in  the  long  vacation,  and 
j^rho   think    there  is  something  wrong    in  the    foundations 
of  society  because  this  is  not  possible.     Out  of  every  ten 
letters  of  this  kind,  nine  wiU  allege,  as  the  reason  of  the 
writers'  importunity,  their  desire  to  keep  their  families  in 
such  and  such  a  "  station  of  life."  ^    There  is  no  real  desire 
for   the   safety,  the   discipline,  or  the    moral  good   of  the 
children,  only  a  panic  horror  of  the  inexpressibly  pitiable 
calamity  of  their  living  a  ledge  or  two  lower  on  the  mole- 
hill  of  the  world — a  calamity  to  be  averted  at  any  cost 
^^hatever,  of  struggle,  anxiety,  and  shortening  of  life  itselt 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  good  could  be  achieved 
for  the  country,  than  the  change  in  public  feeling  on  this 
head,  which  might  be  brought  about  by  a  few  benevolent 
men,  undeniably  in  the  class  of  **  gentlemen,"  who  would, 
on  principle,  enter  into  some  of  our  conunonest  trades,  and 
make  them  honourable;  showing  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  remain,  in  the  best  sense, 
a  gentleman,  though  part  of  his  time  was  every  day  occu- 
pied in  manual  labour,  or  even  in  serving  customers  over 
a   counter.     I  do  not  in  the  least  see  why  courtesy,  and 
gravity,   and    sympathy   with  the   feelings    of   others,   and 
\    courage,  and  truth,  and  piety,  and  what  else  goes  to  make 
\   up  a  gentleman's  character,  should  not  be  found  behmd  a 
\  counter  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  they  were  demanded,  or 
■  even  hoped  for,  there. 

8.  Li%t  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  man's  way  of  life  and 

manner  of  work  have  been  discreetly  chosen;  then  the  next 

thing  to  be  required  is,  that  he  do  not  overwork  himself 

j   therein.     I   am  not  going  to  say  anjrthing  here  about  the 

/    various   errors    in   our   systems   of  society   and   commerce, 

/    which  appear  (I  am  not  sure  if  they  ever  do  more  than 

appear)   to    force    us    to    overwork    ourselves    merely    that 

\     we  may  live;   nor  about   the   still  more  fruitful  cause  of 

unhealthy  toil — the   incapability,  in   many  men,  of  being 

^  [Compare  Setame  and  lAUei,  §  2.    Ruskin  was  no  doubt  thinkiiig  of  the  letters 
lie  received  as  a  Governor  of  Christ's  Hospital :  see  Time  and  Tide,  §§  119,  12a] 


CMtteot  with  the  little  that  is  indeed  necessaiy  to  their 

httj^iness.    I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  one 

spedid  cause  of  ovarwwk — ^the  ambitious  desire  of  doin^ 

great  or  clever  things,  and  the  hope  of  accom^diishing  them 

-  by  immense  efforts :  hope  as  vain  as  it  is  pernicious ;  not 

only  making  men  overwork  thraGisdves,  but  raidering  all 

the  work  tiiey  do  unwholescHne  to  them.     I  say  it   is  a 

vain  hope,  aiul  let  the  reader  be  assured  of  this  (it  is  a 

;  truth  all-important  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity):   A^ 

great  intellectual  thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort;  a 

j  great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  man,  and  he  does 

I   it  without  e£Ebrt^    Nothing  is,  at  present,  less  understood 

\  by  us  than  this — ^nothing  is  more  necessary  to  be  under* 

\  stood.    Let  me  tiy  to  say  it  as  clearly  and  explain  it  as 

^  fkiUy  as  I  may. 

4.  I  have  said  no  great  intellectual  thing:  for  I  do  not 
mean  the  assertion  to  extend  to  things  moraL  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  just  because  we  are  intended* 
as  long  as  we  live,  to  be  in  a  state  of  int^ise  moral  effort, 
we  are  not  intended  to  be  in  intense  physical  or  intd* 
lectual  effort  Our  fall  energies  are  to  be  giv^i  to  the 
soul's  work — ^to  the  great  fight  with  the  Dragon — ^the  taking 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  l^  force.'  But  the  body's  WMk 
and  head's  woric  are  to  be  done  quietly,  and  comparatively 
without  effort.  Neither  limbs  nor  brain  are  ever  to  be 
strained  to  their  utmost;  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  them:  they 
are  never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but  with  tranquillity  and 
constancy.  We  are  to  follow  the  plough  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  but  not  to  pull  in  race-boats  at  the  twilight:  we 
shall  get  no  firuit  of  that  kind  of  work,  only  disease  of 
the  heart. 

5.  How  many  pangs  would  be  spared  to  thousands,  if 
this  great  truth  and  law  were  but  once  sincerely,  humbly 
understood — ^that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can 

1  [Compare  on  this  suUect  p.  387  below ;  Modem  PuhUen,  toL  iii  ch.  ztL  §  17  ; 
TWO  Ptithi,  App.  ir.  ;  and  Eagle't  Nett,  §  85.1 
>  [Matthew  3d.  12.] 


be  done  easily;  that,  when  it  is  needed  to  be  done,  there 
is  perhaps  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  do  it;  but 
I  he  esn  do  it  without  any  trouble — ^without  more  trouble, 
j  that  is,  than  it  xx>sts  small  people  to  do  small  things ;  nay, 
I  perhaps,  with  less.  And  yet  what  truth  lies  more  openly 
on  the  surfSace  of  all  human  phenomena?  Is  not  the  evi- 
dence of  Ease  on  the  very  front  of  all  the  greatest  works 
in  existence?  Do  they  not  say  j^inly  to  us,  not,  '* there 
has  been  a  great  ^art  here,"  but,  ''  there  has  been  a  great 
power  here"?  It  is  not  the  weariness  of  mortality,  but 
the  strength  of  divinity,  which  we  have  to  recognize  in  all 
mighty  things ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  now  never  recog* 
nize,  but  think  that  we  are  to  do  great  things,  by  help  of 
iron  bars  and  perspiration: — alasl  we  shall  do  nothing  that 
way  but  lose  some  pounds  of  our  own  weight. 

6.  Yet  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  this  great  truth 
be  supposed  anjrwise  resolvable  into  the  favourite  dogma  of 
yoiuig  men,  that  they  need  not  work  if  they  have  genius. 
The  fact  is  that  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready 
to  work  than  other  people,  and  gets  so  much  more  good 
from  the  WOTk  that  he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious 
of  the  inherent  divinity  in  himself,  that  he  is  very  apt  to 
ascribe  all  his  capacity  to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who 
ask  how  he  came  to  be  what  he  is:  *'If  I  am  anjrthing, 
which  I  much  doubt,  I  made  myself  so  merely  by  labour." 
This  was  Newton^s  way  of  talking,  and  I  suppose  it  would 
'  be  the  general  tone  of  men  whose  genius  had  been  de- 
;  voted  to  the  physical  sciences.  Genius  in  the  Arts  must 
commonly  be  more  self-conscious,  but  in  whatever  field,  it 
will  always  be  distinguished  by  its  perpetual,  steady,  well- 
directed,  happy,  and  faithful  labour  in  accumulating  and 
disciplining  its  powers,  as  well  as  by  its  gigantic,  incom- 
municable facility  in  exercising  them.^    Therefore,  literally, 

^  [To  this  effSoct  are  the  sayingB  of  Reynolds  cited  by  Rnskin  in  Le^ures  an  Art, 
8§  48, 146 ;  and  compare  Two  PaSu,  §  98  ('*  when  I  hear  a  young  man  spoken  of  as 
giving  promise  of  high  genius  ...  I  ask  ^Does  he  work?'"}.  So  also  Carlyle: 
"  Ge^ns  means  transcendent  capacity  of  taking  trouble  "  (Friedrieh,  book  iv.  ch.  iii.)  ; 
and  Bnflfon :  '*  Genius  is  nothing  but  a  great  capaoi^  for  patience."  Compare  also 
Leeturm  on  ArMieoiuro  and  liihUing,  abore,  §  96,  p.  125.] 


jit  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  or  not :  work 

Ihe  must,  whatever  he  is,  but  quietly  and  steadily;  and  the 

(natural  and  unforced  results  of  such  work  will  be  always 

I  the  things  that   Gkxi  meant   him  to  do,  and  will  be   his 

best     No  agonies  nor  heart-rendings  will  enable  him   to 

do  any  better.    K  he  be  a  great  man,  they  will  be  great 

things;  if  a  small  man,  small  things;  but  always,  if  thus 

peacefully  done,  good  and  right;  always,  if  restlessly   and 

ambitiously  done,  false,  hollow,  and  despicable. 

7.  Then  the  third  thing  needed  was,  I  said,  that  a  man 
should  be  a  good  judge  of  his  work ;  and  this  chiefly  that 
he  may  not  be  dependent  upon  popular  opinion  for  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  but  also  that  he  may  have  the  just 
encouragement  of  the  sense  of  progress,  and  an  honest  con- 
sciousness of  victory ;  how  else  can  he  become 

''  That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow. 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile."  ^ 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  real  nourishment  and  help  of 
such  a  feeling  as  this  is  nearly  unknown  to  half  the  woik- 
men  of  the  present  day.  For  whatever  appearance  of  self- 
complacency  there  may  be  in  their  outward  bearing,  it  is 
'  visible  enough,  by  their  feverish  jealousy  of  each  other,  how 
Uttle  confidence  they  have  in  the  sterling  value  of  their 
several  doings.  Conceit  may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never 
prop  him  up;  and  there  is  too  visible  distress  and  hopeless- 
ness in  men's  aspects  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  they 
have  any  stable  support  of  faith  in  themselves. 

8.  I  have  stated  these  principles  generally,  because  there 
is  no  branch  of  labour  to  which  they  do  not  apply:  but 
there  is  one  in  which  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  them 
has  caused  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering ;  and  I  would 
endeavour  now  to  reconsider  them  with  speciid  reference  to 
it — ^the  branch  of  the  Arts. 

^  [''  That  blest  son  of  foresight !  Lord  of  &te ! 
That  awful  independent  on  To-morrow ! 
Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triomphs  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile." 

— YouKo's  Night  TkougkU,  iL  364] 


^  In  general,  the  men  who  are  employed  m  the  Arts  have 
freely  chosen  their  profession,  and  suppose  themselves  to 
have  special  faculty  for  it;  yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  not 
happy  men.  For  which  this  seems  to  me  the  reason — ^that 
they  are  expected,  and  themselves  expect,  to  make  their 
bread  hy  being  clever — ^not  by  steady  or  quiet  work;  and 
are  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  trjring  to  be  clever,  and  so 
living  in  an  utterly  false  state  of  mind  and  action*^ 

9.  This  is  the  case,  to  the  same  extent,  in  no  other  pro- 
fession or  employment.  A  lawyer  may  indeed  suspect  tiat, 
unless  he  has  more  wit  than  those  around  him,  he  is  not 
likely  to  advance  in  his  profession ;  but  he  will  not  be  always 
thinking  how  he  is  to  display  his  wit.  He  will  generally 
understand,  early  in  his  career,  that  wit  must  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  that  it  is  hard  knowledge  of  law  and 
vigorous  examination  and  collation  of  the  facts  of  every 
case  entrusted  to  him,  which  his  clients  will  mainly  demand : 
this  it  is  which  he  is  to  be  paid  for;  and  this  is  healthy 
and  measurable  labour,  payable  by  the  hour.  If  he  happen 
to  have  keen  natural  perception  and  quick  wit,  these  will 
come  into  play  in  their  due  time  and  place,  but  he  will  not 
think  of  them  as  his  chief  power;  and  if  he  have  them 
not,  he  may  still  hope  that  industry  and  conscientiousness 
may  enable  him  to  rise  in  his  profession  without  them.  Again 
in  the  case  of  clergymen:  that  they  are  sorely  tempted  to 
display  their  eloquence  or  wit,  none  who  know  their  own 
hearts  will  deny,  but  then  they  know  this  to  he  a  tempta- 
tion :  they  never  would  suppose  that  cleverness  was  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  tiiem,  or  would  sit  down  delibe- 
rately to  write  a  clever  sermon:  even  the  dullest  or  vainest 
of  them  would  throw  some  veil  over  their  vanity,  and  pretend 
to  some  profitableness  of  purpose  in  what  they  did.  They 
would  not  openly  ask  of  their  hearers — Did  you  think  my 
sermon  ingenious,  or  my  language  poetical?  They  would 
early  understand  that  they  were  not  paid  for  being  ingenious. 


^  [Compare  Modem  PahUen,  voL  v.  pt  viiL  ch.  iv.  §  2  (''mere 
•pecud  gift  never  made  an  artist").] 


clevemeis   or 


nor  called  to  be  so,  but  to  preach  tmth ;  that  if  they  hap- 
pened to  possess  wit,  eloquence,  or  originality,  these  would 
appear  and  be  of  service  in  due  time,  but  were  not  to  be 
continually  sought  after  or  exhibited ;  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  they  had  them  not,  they  might  still  be  serviceable  pas- 
tors without  them. 

10.  Not  so  with  the  unhappy  artist.  No  one  expects 
any  honest  or  useful  work  of  him;  but  every  one  expects 
him  to  be  ingenious.  Originality,  dexterity,  invention,  ima^ 
gination,  ever3rthing  is  asked  of  him  except  what  alcme  is  to 
be  had  for  asking — ^honesty  and  sound  work,  and  the  due 
discharge  of  his  function  as  a  painter.  What  function?  asks 
the  reader  in  some  surprise.  He  may  well  ask;  for  I  sup- 
pose few  painters  have  any  idea  what  their  function  is,  ot 
even  that  they  have  any  at  aUL 

11.  And  yet  surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  discover.  The 
faculties,  which  when  a  man  finds  in  himself,  he  resolves  to 
be  a  painter,  are,  I  suppose,  intenseness  of  observation  and 
&cility  of  imitation.  The  man  is  created  an  observer  and 
an  imitator;  and  his  function  is  to  convey  knowledge  to 
his  fellow-men,  of  such  things  as  cannot  be  taught  other- 
wise than  ocularly.  For  a  long  time  this  function  remained 
a  religious  one:  it  was  to  impress  upon  the  popular  mind 
the  reality  of  the  objects  of  faith,  and  the  truth  of  the 
histories  of  Scripture,  by  giving  visible  form  to  both.*  That 
function  has  now  passed  away,  and  none  has  as  yet  taken 
its  i^ce.  The  painter  has  no  profession,  no  purpose.  He 
is  an  idler  on  tiie  earth,  chasing  the  shadows  of  his  own 
fancies. 

12.  But  he  was  never  meant  to  be  this.  The  sudd^i 
and  universal  Natiuralism,  or  inclination  to  copy  ordinary 
natural  objects,  which  manifested  itself  among  the  painters 
of  Europe,  at  the  moment  when  the  invention  of  printing 
superseded  their  legendary  labomns,  was  no  false  instinct. 
It  was  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  but  it  came  at  the 

^  [Compare  Lecturei  on  Architecture  and  Painting^  §§  114  eeq.] 


ri^ht  time,  and  has  maintained  itself  through  all  kinds  of 
abuse ;  presenting,  in  the  recent  schools  of  landscape,  perhaps 
only  the  first  frvdts  of  its  power/ /That  instinct  was  urging 
every  painter  in  Europe  at  the  "^ame  moment  to  his  true 
duty — the  faithful  representation  of  all  objects  of  historical 
interest^  or  of  rudural  heavty  eooistent  at  the  period;  repre- 
sentation such  as  might  at  once  aid  the  advance  of  the 
sciences,  and  keep  faithful  record  of  every  monument  of 
past  ages  which  was  likely  to  be  swept  away  in  the  approach- 
ing eras  of  revolutionary  change.   ' 

18.  The  instinct  came,  as  I  said,  exactly  at  the  right 
moment<^/and  let  the  reader  consider  what  amount  and 
kind  of  general  knowledge  might  by  this  time  have  been 
possessed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  their  painters  under- 
stood and  obeyed  it.  Suppose  that,  after  disciplining  them- 
selves so  as  to  be  able  to  draw,  with  unerring  precision, 
each  the  particular  kind  of  subject  in  which  he  most  delighted, 
tkey  had  separated  into  two  great  armies  of  historians  and 
naturalists; — that  the  first  had  painted  with  absolute  fSaith- 
fulness  every  edifice,  every  city,  every  battlefield,  every  scene 
of  the  slightest  historical  interest,  precisely  and  completely 
rendering  their  aspect  at  the  time;  and  that  their  com- 
panions, according  to  their  several  powers,  had  painted  with 
like  fidelity  the  plants  and  animals,  the  natimd  scenery, 
and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  of  every  country  cm  the 
earth — suppose  that  a  fidthful  and  complete  record  were 
now  in  our  museums  of  every  building  destroyed  by  war, 
or  time,  or  innovation,  durii^  these  last  200  years — ^suppose 
that  each  recess  of  every  mountain  chain  of  Europe  had 
hecn  penetrated,  and  its  rocks  drawn  with  such  accuracy 
that  the  geologist's  diagram  was  no  longer  necessary — 
suppose  that  every  tree  of  the  forest  had  b^n  drawn  in  its 
noUest  aspect,  every  beast  of  the  field  in  its  savage  life — 
that  all  these  gatherings  were  already  in  our  national  galleries, 
and  that  the  painters  of  the  present  day  were  labouring, 
happily  and  earnestly,  to  multiply  them,  and  put  such  means 
of  knowledge  more  and  more  within  reach  of  the  common 


people^ — ^would  not  that  be  a  more  honourable  life  for  them, 
than  gaining  precarious  bread  by  "bright  effects"// They 
think  not,  perhaps.  They  think  it  easy,  and  therefore  con- 
temptible, to  be  truthfid;  they  have  been  taught  so  all 
their  lives.  But  it  is  not  so,  whoever  taught  it  them.  It 
is  most  difficult,  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  men's  greatest 
effort,  to  render,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  the  simplest  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  earth ;  but  also  be  it  remembered, 
no  man  is  confined  to  the  simplest;  each  may  look  out 
work  for  himself  where  he  chooses,  and  it  will  be  strange 
if  he  cannot  find  something  hard  enough  for  him.  The 
excuse  is,  however,  one  of  the  lips  only;  for  every  painter 
knows,  that  when  he  draws  back  from  the  attempt  to 
render  nature  as  she  is,  it  is  oftener  in  cowardice  than  in 
disdain. 

14.  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  this  subject  for 
himself;  I  have  not  space  to  suggest  to  him  the  tenth  part 
of  the  advantages  which  would  follow,  both  to  the  painter 
from  such  an  understanding  of  his  mission,  and  to  the  whole 
people,  in  the  results  of  his  labour.     Consider  how  the  man 
himself  would  be  elevated ;  how  content  he  would  become, 
how  earnest,  how  full  of  all  accurate  and  noble  knowledge, 
how  free  from  envy — knowing  creation  to  be  infinite,  feeling 
;  at  once  the  value  of  what  he  did,  and  yet  the  nothingness. 
!  Consider  the   advantage  to  the  people:   the  immeasurably 
laiger  interest  given  to  art  itself;  the  easy,  pleasurable,  and 
i  perfect  knowledge  conveyed  by  it,  in  every  subject ;  the  far 
greater  number  of  men  who  might  be  healthily  and  profitably 
occupied  with  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood;  the  use^  direc- 
tion of/ibyriads  of  inferior  talents  now  left  fading  away  in 
.  misery/    Conceive  all  this,  and  then  look  around  at  our  exhi<- 
j  bitioiWand  behold  the  "cattle  pieces,"  and  "sea  pieces,**  and 
I  "  fruiV  pieces,**  and  "  family  pieces  '* ;  the  eternal  brown  cows, 
in  ditches,  and  white  sails  in  squalls,  and  sliced  lemons  in 

^  [Rosldn  often  reverted  to  the  wide  field  which  paintera  miffht  occupy  m  '^hie- 
torianfl"  and  ^'naturmlists."  On  the  former  sphere,  eee^  especially.  Modem  Paimten, 
Tol.  It.  ch.  iL  §  6 ;  on  the  latter,  Leeturei  on  Ari^  §§  106-114,  and  LofMft  Meinie,  §  97^\ 


saucers,  and  foolish  £aces  in  simpers; — ^and  try  to  feel  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  might  have  been. 

15.  Take  a  single  instance  in  one  branch  of  archaeology. 
Let  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Religion 
consider  what  a  treasure  we  should  now  have  possessed,  if, 
instead  of  painting  pots,  and  v^fctables,  and  drunken  peas- 
antry, the  most  accmrate  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  had  been  set  to  copy,  line  for  line,  the 
religious  and  domestic  sculpture  on  the  (xennan,  Flemish, 
and  French  cathedrals  and  castles;  and  if  every  building 
destroyed  in  the  French  or  in  any  other  subsequent  revolu- 
tion, had  thus  been  drawn  in  aU  its  parts  with  the  same 
precision  with  which  G^erard  Dow  or  Miens  paint  bas-reliefs 
of  Cupids.  Consider,  even  now,  what  incalculable  treasure 
is  still  left  in  ancient  bas-relie£s,  full  of  every  kind  of  legend- 
ary interest,  of  subtle  expression,  of  priceless  evidence  as  to 
the  character,  feelings,  habits,  histories,  of  past  generations, 
in  neglected  and  shattered  churches  and  domestic  buildings, 
rapidly  disappearing  over  the  whole  of  Europe — treasure 
which,  once  lost,  the  labour  of  all  men  living  cannot  bring 
back  again;  and  then  look  at  the  myriads  of  men,  with 
skill  enough,  if  they  had  but  the  commonest  schooling,  to 
record  all  this  faithfully,  who  are  making  their  bread  by 
drawing  dances  of  naked  women  from  academy  models,  or 
idealities  of  chivalry  fitted  out  with  Wardour  Street  armour, 
or  eternal  scenes  from  Gil  Bias,  Don  Qmocote,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  or  mountain  sceneries  with  young  idiots 
of  Londoners  wearing  Highland  bonnets  and  brandishing 
rifles  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but  think  of  these  things  in 
the  breadth  of  their  inexpressible  imbecility,  and  then  go 
and  stand  before  that  broken  bas-relief  in  the  southern  gate 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,^  and  see  if  there  is  no  fibre  of  the 
heart  in  you  that  will  break  too. 

1  (lltiskiii  had  been  at  Lincoln  in  the  tpring  of  1851,  and  he  that  noted  the 
eathedral  in  his  diary  : — 

''  Earlj  English.  lincoln  the  finest  example ;  upper  arcade  of  its  west 
front  quite  sublime ;  so  exquisite  in  the  cunres  of  its  lancet  arches,  in  the 
breadth  and  richness  of  its  mouldings  and  its  luxuriant  capitals— a  type 


16.  But  is  thoe  to  be  no  place  left,  it  will  be  indig- 
nantly asked,  for  imagination  and  invention,  for  poetical 
power,  or  love  of  ideed  beauty?  Yes,  the  high^t,  the 
noUest  place — ^that  which  these  only  can  attain  when  th^ 
are  all  used  in  the  cause,  and  with  the  aid  of  truth.  Wber* 
ever  imagination  and  sentiment  are,  they  will  either  diow 
themselves  without  forcing,  or,  if  capable  of  artificial  de- 
velopment, the  kind  of  training  which  such  a  sdio<d  of  art 
would  give  them  would  be  the  best  they  could  receive 
The  infinite  absurdity  and  failure  of  our  present  training 
consists  mainly  in  this,  that  we  do  not  rank  imagination 
and  invention  hig^  enough,  and  suppose  that  they  can  be 
taught.  Throughout  every  sentence  that  I  ever  have 
written,  the  read»  will  find  the  same  rank  attributed  to 
these  powers — ^the  rank  of  a  purely  divine  gift,  not  to  be 
attained,  increased,  or  in  anjrwise  modified  l^  teaching,  only 
in  various  ways  ci^>able  of  bdng  concealed  or  quenched.^ 
Understand  this  thoroughly ;  know  once  for  all,  that  a  poet 
on  canvas  is  exactly  the  same  species  of  creature  as  a  poet 
in  song,  and  nearly  every  error  in  our  metluxis  of  teaching 
will  be  done  away  with.  For  who  among  us  now  thinks  of 
bringing  men  up  to  be  poets?— of  producing  poets  by  any 
kind  of  general  recipe  or  method  of  cultivation  ?  Suppose 
even  tiiat  we  see  in  a  youth  that  which  we  hope  may,  in 
its  development,  become  a  power  of  this  kind,  should  wc 
instantly,  supposing  that  we  wanted  to  make  a  poet  of 
him,  and  nothing  else,  forbid  him  all  quiet,  steady,  rational 
labour?  Should  we  force  him  to  perpetual  sjMnning  of 
new  crudities  out  of  his  boyish  brain,  and  set  before  him, 
as  the  only  objects  of  his  study,  the  laws  of  verstf  cation 

of  the  rery  best  Englieh  Gothic.  Then  the  litde  crnqnefbil  wlodofr  in  t^ 
fronts  the  boss  of  the  arch  over  it^  with  a  small  angel  on  one  side  and 
folia^  on  the  other^  and  the  mouldings  of  the  southern  door  in  the  choir 
are  Uie  richest  and  most  delicate  I  ever  saw  in  England^  evidently  by  the 
same  workman  and  travaUl^  with  a  care  and  profusion  altogether  un> 
equalled." 

See  also  a  note  to  Seven  Lampe  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  12^  where  similar  opinions  are  ezpresaed.] 
^  [As,  for  instance^  in  Modem  PakUere,  vol  ii  Section  IL>  ^  Of  the  Imaginative 

Faculty."    And  compare  Seven  Lampe,  di.  ill  §  23  (Vol  VIIL  p.  134).]^ 


which  criticism  has  supposed  itself  to  discover  in  the  works 
of  previous  writers?  Whatever  gifts  the  boy  had,  would 
much  be  likely  to  come  of  them  so  treated  ?  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  so  great  as  to  break  through  all  such  snares  of 
fedsehood  and  vanity,  and  build  their  own  foundation  in 
spite  of  us;  whereas  if,  as  in  cases  numbering  millions 
against  units,  the  natural  gifts  were  too  weak  to  do  this, 
could  anything  come  of  such  training  but  utter  inanity  and 
spuriousness  of  the  whole  man?  But  if  we  had  sense, 
should  we  not  rather  restrain  and  bridle  the  first  flame  of 
invention  in  early  youth,  heaping  material  on  it  as  one 
^would  on  the  first  sparks  and  tongues  of  a  fire  which  we 
desired  to  feed  into  greatness  ?  Should  we  not  educate  the 
whole  intellect  into  general  strength,  and  all  the  afiections 
into  warmth  and  honesty,  and  look  to  heaven  for  the  rest  ? 
This,  I  say,  we  should  have  sense  enough  to  do,  in  order 
to  produce  a  poet  in  words :  but,  it  being  required  to  pro- 
duce a  poet  on  canvas,  what  is  our  way  of  setting  to  work  ? 
We  begin,  in  all  probability,  by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  that  Nature  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  he  is  to 
improve  her;  but  that  Raphael  is  perfection,  and  that  the 
more  he  copies  Raphael  the  better ;  that  after  much  copy- 
ing of  Raphael,  he  is  to  try  what  he  can  do  himself  in  a 
Raphadesque,  but  yet  original  manner:  that  is  to  say,  he 
is  to  try  to  do  something  very  clever,  all  out  of  his  own 
head,  but  yet  this  clever  something  is  to  be  properly  sub- 
jected to  Raphaelesque  rules,  is  to  have  a  principal  light 
occupying  one-seventh  of  its  space,  and  a  principal  shadow 
occupying  one-third  of  the  same;  that  no  two  people^s 
heads  in  the  picture  are  to  be  turned  the  same  way,  and 
that  all  the  personages  represented  are  to  possess  ideal 
beauty  of  the  highest  order,  which  ideal  beauty  consists 
partly  in  a  Greek  outline  of  nose,  partly  in  proportions  ex- 
pressible in  decimal  fractions  between  the  lips  and  chin; 
but  mostly  in  that  degree  of  improvement  which  the  youth 
of  sixteen  is  to  bestow  upon  G^'s  work  in  general.  This 
I  say  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  through  various 
xn.  z 


^ 


channels,  Royal  Academy  lecturings,  press  criticisms,  public 
enthusiasm,  and  not  least  by  solid  weight  of  gold,  we  give 
to  our  young  men.    And  we  wonder  we  have  no  painters ! 
17.  But  we  do  worse  than  this.     Within  the  last  few 
years  some  sense  of  the  real  tendency  of  such  teaching  has 
appeared  in  some  of  our  younger  painters.     It  only  could 
appear  in  the  younger  ones,  our  older  men  having  beocxne 
familiarised  with  the  false   system,  or  else   having   passed 
through  it  and  forgotten  it,  not  well  knowing  the  degree  of 
haim  they  had  sustained.      This  sense  appeared,  among  our 
youths,-^increased, — ^matured  into  resolute   action.      Neces- 
sarily, to  exist  at  all,  it  needed  the  support  both  of  strong 
instincts   and   of  considerable   self-confidence,    otherwise   it 
must  at  once  have  been  borne  down  by  the  wei^t  of  gmenl 
authority  and  received  canon  law.     Strong  instincts  are  i^ 
to  make  men  strange   and  rude;   self-confidence,  however 
well  founded,  to  give  much  of  what  they  do  or  say  the 
appearance  of  impertinence.    Look  at  the  self-confidence  of 
Wordsworth,  stiffening  every  other  sentence  of  his  prefaces 
into  defiance;  there  is  no  more  of  it  than  was  needed  to 
enable  him  to  do  his  woric,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  ungraceful 
here  and  there.     Suppose  this  stubbornness  and  self-trust  in 
a  youth,  labouring  in  an  art  of  which  the  executive  part  is 
confessedly  to  be  best  learnt  from  masters,  and  we   shall 
hardly  wonder  that  much  of  his  work  has  a  certain  awkward- 
ness and  stiffness  in  it,  or  that  he  should  be  regarded  with 
disfavour  by  many,  even  the  most  temperate,  of  the  judges 
trained  in  the  system  he  was  breaking  through,  and  with 
utter  contempt  and  reprobation  by  the  envious  and  the  dulL 
Consider,  furUier,  that  the  particular  system  to  be  overthrown 
was,  in  the  present  case,  one  of  which  the  main  characteristic 
was  the  pursuit  of  beauty  at  the  expense  of  manliness  and 
truth ;  and  it  will  seem  likely  A  priori^  that  the  men  intended 
successfully  to  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  system  should 
be  endowed  with  little  natural  sense  of  beauty,  and  thus 
rendered  dead  to  the  temptation  it  presented.      Summing 
up  these  conditions,  there  is  surely  little  cause  for  surprise 


that  pictures  painted,  in  a  temper  of  resistance,  by  exceedingly 
young  men,  of  stubborn  instincts  and  positive  self-trust,  and 
with  little  natural  perception  of  beauty,  should  not  be  cal- 
culated, at  the  first  glance,  to  win  us  from  works  enriched 
by  plagiarism,  polished  by  convention,  invested  with  all  the 
attractiveness  of  artificial  grace,  and  recommended  to  oiur 
respect  by  established  authority. 

18.  We  should,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  have  antici- 
pated, that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  character  required 
for  the  effort,  and  to  the  absence  of  distracting  sentiments, 
whether  respect  for  precedent,  or  affection  for  ideal  beauty, 
would  be  the  energy  exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  the  special 
objects  which  the  youths  proposed  to  themselves,  and  their 
success  in  attaining  them. 

All  this  has  actually  been  the  case,  but  in  a  degree 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  anticipate.  That 
two  youths,  of  the  respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty,^ 
should  have  conceived  for  themselves  a  totally  independent 
and  sincere  method  of  study,  and  enthusiastically  persevered 
in  it  against  every  kind  of  dissuasion  and  opposition,  is  strange 
enough ;  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  efforts  they 
should  have  produced  works  in  many  parts  not  inferior  to 
the  best  of  Albert  Diirer,  this  is  perhaps  not  less  strange. 
But  the  loudness  and  universality  of  the  howl  which  the 
common  critics  of  the  press  have  raised  against  them,  the 

1  [MUIaU  born  in  1829;  Holman  Hunt  in  1827.  ''The  third  or  fourth  rear  of 
their  efforts"  would  be  1850  or  1851 ;  for  their  pictures  of  those  years,  see  the  Letters 
to  the  Timei,  sbove^  pp.  319-327.  Of  MiUais'  precocity  Ruskin  made  some  notes  in 
his  diary,  recording  no  doubt  what  the  artist  told  him  :— 


Millais.     Bom  at  Southampton  ;   has  a  dim  recollection  of  country 
"  payel  walks,  ana  f  "    .. 
over  to  Dinant  for  his  mother's  health j  their  house  there  on  a  fort— over- 


houae  there  and  mrei  walks,  ana  falling  down  and  hurting  his  hand.    Goes 


looking  a  deep  moat;  the  children  forbidden  to  go  near  it;  and  partly 
frightened  by  story  of  old  man  who  lived  at  the  £>ttom  of  it    His  sister 


making  a  swing  which  swung  right  over  the  edge  of  it— his  intense  longing 
to  look  over  mixed  with  horror.  Never  ouiet  but  when  he  got  pieces  of 
paper  to  draw  on.     Drew  soldiers  for  a  boy  he  used  to  play  with — the  officers 


saw  them  and  would  not  believe  thev  were  done  bv  the  child.  They  made 
a  bet  of  a  dinner  about  it— he  reooflects  their  calling  to  him  and'  taking 
him  into  the  great  square  under  the  sycamore  trees,  and  making  him  draw 
soldiers  and  guns ;  and  laughing,  and  being  delighted ;  and  then  his  being 
called  in  to  the  dinner  given  by  those  who  had  lost  the  wager,  and  put  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  made  a  show  of,  and  all  their  glsssei  held  io 
a  circle  round  him."] 


utter  absence  of  all  generous  help  or  encouragement  fix>m 
those  who  can  both  measure  their  toil  and  appreciate  thdr 
success,  and  the  shrill,  shallow  laughter  of  tiiose  who  can 
do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — ^these  are  strangest  of  all 
— ^unimaginable  unless  they  had  been  experienced. 

19.  And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  private  malice  is  at 
work  against  them,  in  its  own  small,  slimy  way.  The  very 
day  after  I  had  written  my  second  letter  to  the  Times  in  the 
defence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  respecting  one  of  them,  from  some  person  apparently 
hardly  capable  of  spelling,  and  about  as  vile  a  specimen  of 
petty  malignity  as  ever  blotted  paper.  I  think  it  well  that 
the  pubUc  should  know  this,  and  so  get  some  insight  into 
the  sources  of  the  spirit  which  is  at  work  against  these  men : 
how  first  roused  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  that  mere  eccentricity  in  young  artists  could 
have  excited  an  hostility  so  determined  and  so  cruel ;  hostility 
which  hesitated  at  no  assertion,  however  impudent  That  of 
the  ^*  absence  of  perspective "  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
pieces  of  the  hue  and  cry  which  began  with  the  Times^  and 
died  away  in  feeble  maundering  in  the  Art  Union;  I  con- 
tradicted it  in  the  Times — I  here  contradict  it  directly  fcM- 
the  second  time.*  There  was  not  a  single  error  in  perspective 
in  three  out  of  the  four  pictures  in  question.  But  if  other- 
wise, would  it  have  been  anjrthing  remarkable  in  them?  I 
doubt  if,  with  the  exception  of  the  pictures  of  David  Roberts,* 
there  were  one  architectural  drawing  in  perspective  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy;   I  never  met  but  with  two  men  in 

^  [For  the  reply  to  the  Time*,  eee  above,  p.  322.  The  "  maunderiiig  in  the  Art 
Union"  refers  to  an  article  in  the  AH  Journal  for  July  1861,  headed  ''The  Pre- 
Raphaelites,"  and  signed  "  J.  R"  (possibly  John  Ballanl^e,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
noted  above,  p.  338%  The  AH  Journal  retomed  Ruskin's  epithet  ''  maonderinic  **  ui 
its  review  of  the  pamphlet  (see  above,  p.  lii.  n.)  The  reference  in  Ruskin's  note  on 
the  next  pace  is  to  an  engraving  of  toe  ''  Pillars  of  the  Piaxzetta  "  (No.  374  in  the 
Tate  Gallery)  by  R.  P.  Boniugton  (1801-1828) ;  the  AH  JoumaTs  remark  on  the  want 
of  aerial  ner^iective  is  at  p.  192,  in  the  number  for  Julv  1861 ;  *'  J.  BJ*  had  referred  to 
Ruskin  Co.  186)  as  ''the  Under-graduate  of  Oxford.  For  a  reply  to  the  charge 
against  MiUair  ''Huguenot/'  that  it  was  deficient  in  "aerial  perspective/*  see 
Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.  pp.  69^  401.] 

*  [For  a  notice  of  his  architectural  drawings  see  Modem  PairUere,  vol.  L  (VoL  III. 
p.223>] 
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my  life  who  knew  enough  of  perspectiye  to  draw  a  (TOthic 
arch  in  a  retiring  plane,  so  that  its  lateral  dimensions  and 
curvatures  mig^t  be  calculated  to  scale  from  the  drawing. 
Our  architects  certainly  do  not,  and  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that,  talking  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  the  author  of  several  most  valuable  works,  I  found 
he  actually  did  not  know  how  to  draw  a  circle  in  perspec- 
tive. And  in  this  state  of  general  science  our  writers  for 
the  press  take  it  upon  them  to  tell  us,  that  the  forest-trees  in 
Mr.  Hunt's  ''  Sylvia,"  and  the  bunches  of  lilies  in  Mr.  CoUins's 
**  Convent  Thoughts,"  ^  are  out  of  perspective.* 

20.  It  might  not,  I  think,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
been  ungraceful  or  unwise  in  the  Academicians  themselves 
to  have  defended  their  young  pupils,  at  least  by  the  con- 
tradiction of  statements  directly  false  respecting  them,t  and 

*  It  wms  not  a  little  carious^  that  in  the  very  number  of  the  Art  Union 
which  repeated  this  direct  fidsehood  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  rejection  of 
''linear  perspective"  (by-the-bye,  the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon  him  to 
speak  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Universities,  he  may  as  well  first 
ascertain  the  difference  between  a  Graduate  and  an  Under-Graduate),  the 
second  plate  given  should  have  been  of  a  picture  of  Bonington's — a  profes- 
sional landscape  painter,  observe — ^for  the  want  of  aerial  perspective  in  which 
the  Art  Union  itself  was  obliged  to  apologise,  and  in  which  the  artist  has 
committed  nearly  as  many  blunders  in  Ihtcar  perspective  as  there  are  lines 
in  the  picture. 

t  These  fiilse  statements  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  heads,  and 
directly  contradicted  in  succession. 

The  first,  the  current  fidlacy  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  press,  was, 
that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  imitated  the  errort  of  early  painters. 

A  fidsehood  of  this  kind  could  not  have  obtained  credence  anywhere 
but  in  England,  few  English  people,  comparatively,  having  ever  seen  a 
picture  of  early  Italian  Masters.  If  they  had  they  would  have  known  that 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  are  just  as  superior  to  the  early  Italian  in 
skill  of  manipulation,  power  of  drawing,  and  knowledge  of  effect,  as  in* 
ferior  to  them  in  grace  of  design;  and  that  in  a  word,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  resemblance  between  the  two  s^les.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  imi- 
tate no  pictures:  they  paint  from  nature  only.  But  thev  have  opposed 
themselves  as  a  body,  to  that  kind  of  teaching  above  described,  which 
only  began  after  Raphael's  time:  and  they  have  opposed  themselves  as 
sternly  to  the  entire  feMing  of  the  Renaissance  schools;  a  feeling  com- 
pounded of  indolence,  infideuty,  sensuality,  and  shallow  pride.'    Therefore 

1  [For  these  pictares,  see  above,  pp.  320,  326.  327.1 

*  [A  characterisation  which  Raskin  afterwards  worked  out  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Stanei  qf  Venice.] 


the  direction  of  the  mind  and  sight  of  the  public  to  such 
real  merit  as  they  possess.  If  Sir  Charles  TCastlake,  Mul- 
ready,  Edwin  and  Charles  Landseer,  Cope,  and  Dyce  would 
each  of  them  simply  state  their  own  private  opinion  re- 
specting their  paintings,  sign  it,  and  publish  it,  I  believe 
the  act  would  be  of  more  service  to  English  art  than 
an3rthing  the  Academy  has  done  since  it  was  founded.^ 
But  as  I  cannot  hope  for  this,  I  can  only  ask  the  public 
to  give  their  pictures  careful  examination,  and  to  loc^  at 
them  at  once  with  the  indtdg^ice  and  the  respect  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  adduced 
them  only  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  study  which  I  would 
desire  to  see  substituted  for  that  of  our  modem  schools, 
and  of  singular  success  in  certain  characters,  finish  of  detail, 
and  brilliancy  of  colour.  What  faculties,  higher  than  imi- 
tative, may  be  in  these  men,  I  do  not  yet  venture  to  say; 
but  I  do  say,  that  if  they  exist,  such  faculties  will  manifest 
themselves  in  due  time  all  the  more  forcibly  because  they 
have  received  training  so  severe.* 

thev  have  called  themselves  Pre-Raphaelite.  If  they  adhere  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  paint  nature  as  it  is  around  them,  with  the  help  of  modem 
science,  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  they  will,  as  I  said,  found  a  new  and  noble  school  in  England. 
If  their  empathies  with  the  early  artists  lead  them  into  mediaevalism  <v 
Romanism,  they  will  of  course  come  to  nothing.  But  I  believe  there  is 
no  danger  of  this,  at  least  for  the  strongest  among  them.  There  may  be 
some  weak  ones,  whom  the  Tractarian  heresies  may  touch ;  but  if  so,  they 
will  drop  off  like  decayed  branches  from  a  strong  stem.  I  hope  all  things 
firom  the  schods. 

The  second  falsehood  was,  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not  draw  welL 
This  was  asserted,  and  could  have  been  asserted  only  by  persons  who  had 
never  looked  at  the  pictures. 

The  third  falsehood  was,  that  they  had  no  system  of  light  and  shade. 
To  which  it  may  be  simply  replied  that  their  system  of  light  and  shade  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Sun's ;  which  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  outlast  that 
of  the  Renaissance,  however  brilliant. 

^  [It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Royal  Academicians  were  by  no  meant 
fiivoarmbly  dispoeea  to  the  new  school.  M already  and  Maclise  were  alone,  it  »  said, 
in  giving  ''loe  Carpenter's  Shop"  favourable  consideration,  and  an  Academician, 
who  was  art  critic  in  one  of  the  literary  journals,  denounced  it  as  "pictorial 
bUsphemy "  and  ''revolting"  :  tee  lAfi  and  LeUer9  qfmOaU,  I  74-76.] 

*  [See  Modem  Painter;  voL  v.  pt.  vi  ch.  x.  §  8  (written  nearly  ten  years  later), 
where  Ruskin  refers  to  thii  pasnge,  and  adds, ''  such  work  can  only  connect  itaelf  wi^ 


21.  For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  no  one 
mind  is  like  another,  either  in  its  powers  or  perceptions; 
and  while  the  main  principles  of  training  must  be  the  same 
for  all,  the  result  in  each  will  be  as  various  as  the  kinds 
<rf  truth  which  each  will  apprehend;  therefore,  also,  the 
modes  of  effort,  even  in  men  whose  inner  principles  and 
final  aims  are  exactly  the  same.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
two  men,  equally  honest,  equally  industrious,  equally  im- 
pressed with  a  humble  desire  to  render  some  part  of  what 
they  saw  in  nature  faithAilly;  and,  otherwise,  trained  in 
convictions  such  as  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  induce. 
But  one  of  them  is  quiet  in  temperament,  has  a  feeble 
memory,  no  invention,  and  excessively  keen  sight.  The 
other  is  impatient  in  temperament,  has  a  memory  which 
nothing  escapes,  an  invention  which  never  rests,  and  is 
comparatively  near-sighted. 

22.  Set  them  both  free  in  the  same  field  in  a  mountain 
valley.  One  sees  everything,  small  and  laige,  with  almost 
the  same  clearness;  mountains  and  grasshoppers  alike;  the 
leaves  on  the  branches,  the  veins  in  the  pebbles,  the 
bubbles  in  the  stream;  but  he  can  remember  nothing,  and 
invent  nothing.  Patiently  he  sets  himself  to  his  mighty 
task;  abandoning  at  once  all  thoughts  of  seizing  transient 
effects,  or  giving  general  impressions  of  that  which  his  eyes 
present  to  him  in  microscopical  dissection,  he  chooses  some 
small  portion  out  of  the  ii^nite  scene,  and  calculates  with 
courage  the  number  of  weeks  which  must  elapse  before  he 
can  do  justice  to  the  intensity  of  his  perceptions,  or  the 
fulness  of  matter  in  his  subject. 

28.  Meantime,  the  other  has  been  watching  the  change 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  march  of  the  light  along  the  moun- 
tain sides ;  he  beholds  the  entire  scene  in  broad,  soft  masses 
of  true  gradation,  and  the  very  feebleness  of  his  sight  is 
in  some  sort  an  advantage  to  him,  in  making  him  more 

the  greftt  schools  by  becoming  inventive  instead  of  copyist"  The  point  is,  as  Raskin 
■ays  lower  down  (§  54),  that  invention  depends  on  study,  and  thus  '^  Pre-Raphaelitism 
mnd  Turneiism  "  are  '^  one  and  the  same.'  ] 


sensible  of  the  aerial  mystery  of  distance,  and  hiding  from 
him  the  multitudes  of  circumstanoes  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  represent.  But  there  is  not 
one  change  in  the  casting  of  the  jagged  shadows  along 
the  hollows  of  the  hiUs,  but  it  is  fix^  on  his  mind  for 
ever;  not  a  flake  of  spray  has  broken  from  the  sea  of 
cloud  about  their  bases,  but  he  has  watched  it  as  it  melts 
away,  and  could  recall  it  to  its  lost  place  in  heaven  by  the 
slightest  effort  of  his  thou^ts.  Not  only  so,  but  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  such  images,  of  older  scenes,  remain 
congregated  in  his  mind,  each  mingling  in  new  assodaticms 
with  those  now  visibly  passing  before  him,  and  these  again 
confused  with  other  images  of  his  own  ceaseless,  sle^less 
imagination,  flashing  by  in  sudden  troops.  Fancy  how  his 
paper  will  be  covered  with  stray  symbols  and  blots,  and 
undecipherable  shorthand: — as  for  his  sitting  down  to 
''draw  from  Nature,"  there  was  not  one  of  the  things 
which  he  wished  to  represent,  that  stayed  for  so  much  as 
five  seconds  together:  but  none  of  them  escaped  for  all 
that :  they  are  sealed  up  in  that  strange  storehouse  of  his ; 
he  may  take  one  of  them  out  perhaps,  this  day  twenty 
years,  and  paint  it  in  his  dark  room,  far  away.  Now,  ob- 
serve, you  may  tell  both  of  these  men,  when  they  are 
young,  that  they  are  to  be  honest,  that  they  have  an  im- 
portant function,  and  that  they  are  not  to  care  what 
Baphael  did.  This  you  may  wholesomely  impress  on  them 
botii.  But  fancy  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  expecting  either 
of  them  to  possess  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

24.  I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of  sight  in  the  last, 
and  of  invention  in  the  first  painter,  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  might  be  more  striking;  but,  with  very  slight 
modification,  both  the  characters  are  real  Grant  to  the 
first  considerable  inventive  power,  with  exquisite  sense  oi 
colour ;  and  give  to  the  second,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
faculties,  the  eye  of  an  eagle ;  and  the  first  is  John  Everett 
Millais,  the  second  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner. 

They  are  among  the  few  men  who  have  defied  all  fidse 


teaching,  and  have  therefore,  in  great  measure,  done  justice 
to  the  gifts  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  They  stand 
at  opposite  poles,  marking  cuhninating  points  of  art  in  both 
directions ;  between  them,  or  in  various  relations  to  them, 
we  may  class  five  or  six  more  living  artists  who,  in  likd 
manner,  have  done  justice  to  their  powers.  I  trust  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  naming  them,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  know  how  the  strong  innate  genius  in  each 
has  been  invariably  accompanied  with  the  same  humility, 
earnestness,  and  industry  in  study. 

25.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  earnestness 
or  humility  in  the  works  of  William  Hunt;^  but  it  may 
be  so  to  suggest  the  high  value  they  possess  as  records  <^ 
English  rur^  life,  and  still  life.  Who  is  there  who  for 
a  moment  could  contend  with  him  in  the  unaffected,  yet 
humorous  truth  with  which  he  has  painted  our  peasant 
children?  Who  is  there  who  does  not  sympathise  with  him 
in  the  simple  love  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  brightness 
and  bloom  of  our  summer  fruit  and  flowers  ?  And  yet 
there  is  something  to  be  regretted  concerning  him:  why 
should  he  be  allowed  oontinudly  to  paint  the  same  bunches 
of  hot-house  grapes,  and  supply  to  the  Water  Colour 
Society  a  succession  of  pineapples  with  the  r^^ularity  of 
a  Covent  Garden  fruiterer  ?  He  has  of  late  discovered  that 
prinurose  banks  are  lovely,  but  there  are  other  things  grow 
wild  besides  primroses:  what  undreamt-of  loveliness  might 
he  not  bring  back  to  us,  if  he  would  lose  himself  for  a 
sununer  in  Highland  for^rroimds;  if  he  would  paint  the 
heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the  harebell  as 
they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the  mosses  and 
bright  lichens  of  the  rocks  themselves.  And  then,  cross  to 
the  Jura,  and  bring  back  a  piece  of  Jura  pasture  in  spring ; 

1  rWilliAm  Henry  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  (1790-1864).  Ruskin 
had  already  odled  rreqaent  atteution  to  hit  qualities — ^to  his  "keen  eye  for  truth," 
in  Modem  Faintere,  vol.  i.  (Vol  III.  p.  616);  to  his  "pure  Naturalism,"  in  Stanet  qf 
Venioe,  yoI.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  60.  For  later  references,  see  General  Index:  for  his  too 
frequent  painting  of  grapes,  see  Academy  Notes,  1856  (Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
Nos.  256,  271).] 
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with  the  gentians  in  their  earliest  blue,  and  a  soldanelle 
beside  the  fading  snow !  And  return  again,  and  paint  a 
gray  wall  of  alpine  crag,  with  budding  roses  crowning  it 
like  a  wreath  of  rubies.  That  is  what  he  was  meant  to  do 
in  this  world ;  not  to  paint  bouquets  in  china  vases. 

26.  I  have  in  various  other  places  expressed  my  sincere 
respect  for  the  works  of  Samudi  Prout :  ^  his  shortiiess  of 
sight  has  necessarily  prevented  their  possessing  delica<7  of 
finish  or  fulness  of  minor  detail;  but  I  think  that  tiiose 
of  no  other  living  artist  furnish  an  example  so  striking  of 
innate  and  special  instinct,  sent  to  do  a  particular  work  at 
the  exact  and  only  period  when  it  was  possible.  At  the 
instant  when  peace  had  beai  established  all  over  Europe, 
but  when  neither  national  character  nor  national  architec- 
ture had  as  yet  been  seriously  changed  by  promiscuous  inter- 
course or  modem  "improvement";  when,  however,  nearly 
every  ancient  and  beautiful  building  had  been  long  left  in 
a  state  of  comparative  neglect,  so  that  its  aspect  of  partial 
ruinousness,  and  of  separation  from  recent  active  life,  gave 
to  every  edifice  a  peculiar  interest  —  half  sorrowful,  half 
sublime; — at  that  moment  Prout  was  trained  among  the 
rough  rocks  and  simple  cottages  of  Cornwall,  until  his  eye 
was  accustomed  to  follow  with  delight  the  rents  and  breaks, 
and  irregularities  which,  to  another  man,  would  have  been 
offensive;  and  then,  gifted  with  infinite  readiness  in  com- 
position, but  also  with  infinite  affection  for  the  kind  of 
subjects  he  had  to  portray,  he  was  sent  to  preserve,  in  an 
almost  innumerable  series  of  drawings,  every  one  made  on 
the  spot  J  the  aspect  borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  cities  which,  in  a  few  years  more,  rekindled 
wars,  or  unexpected  prosperities,  were  to  ravage,  or  renovate, 
into  nothingness. 

27.  It  seems  strange  to  pass  from  Prout  to  John  Lewis ; ' 

^  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  217;  Vol.  IX.  pp.  300,  S03;  and  in  this  Yolume  the  sepante 

""      ^'9;  and  see  also  (amonfi:  later  passages)  Vol.  X 

\  present  passage  is  referred  to).] 
also  Rnskin  had  already  paid  his  tr 

,        Jll.jp.l2C^      -^^        ' -^'"  • 

ings  hy  Lewis  in  Ruskin's  collection.] 


paper  on  Prout,  published  in  1849;  and  see  also  (among  later 
^ -■       '  '         •  *       -    red  to)." 

u ^ , iy  paid 

Modem  Pniniert,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  120).     Plates  XVI.  and  XVII.  here  are  from  drsw- 


^  , ,   ^         „        >r  passages) 

p.  301 ;  Vol.  XI.  p.  24  n.  (where  the  present  passage  is  referred  to).] 

>  [To  J.  F.  Lewis  (1804-1876)  also  Ruskin  had  already  paid  his  tribute;   see 


a; 
a 
CO 


but  there  is  this  fellowship  between  them,  that  both  seem 
to  have  been  intended  to  appreciate  the  ^characters  of  foreign 
comitries  more  than  of  their  own,  nay,  to  have  been  bom 
in  England  chiefly  that  the  excitement  of  strangeness  might 
enhance  to  them  the  interest  of  the  scenes  they  had  to  re- 
present. I  believe  John  Lewis  to  have  done  more  entire 
justice  to  all  his  powers  (and  they  are  magnificent  ones), 
than  any  other  man  amongst  us.  His  mission  was  evidently 
to  portray  the  comparatively  animal  life  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  families  of  mankind.  For  this  he  was  prepared 
in  a  somewhat  singular  way — ^by  being  led  to  study,  and 
endowed  with  altogether  peculiar  apprehension  of,  the  most 
sublime  characters  of  animals  themselves.  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Snyders,  Tintoret,  and  Titian,  have  all,  in  various 
ways,  drawn  wild  beasts  magnificently;^  but  they  have  in 
some  sort  himianised  or  demonised  them,  maldng  them 
dther  ravenous  fiends,  or  educated  beasts,  that  would  draw 
cars,  and  had  respect  for  hermits.  The  sullen  isolation  of 
the  brutal  nature ;  the  dignity  and  quietness  of  the  mighty 
limbs;  the  shaggy  mountainous  power,  mingled  with  grace 
as  of  a  flowing  stream;  the  stealthy  restraint  of  strength 
and  wrath  in  every  soundless  motion  of  the  gigantic  frame ; 
all  this  seems  never  to  have  been  seen,  much  less  drawn, 
until  Lewis  drew  and  himself  engraved  a  series  of  animal 
subjects,  now  many  years  ago.^  Since  then,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  portraiture  of  those  European  and  Asiatic 
races,  among  whom  the  refinements  of  civilization  exist 
without  its  laws  or  its  energies,  and  in  whom  the  fierceness, 
indolence,  and  subtlety  of  animal  nature  are  associated  with 
brilliant  imagination  and  strong  affections.  To  this  task 
he  has  brought  not  only  intense  perception  of  the  kind  of 
character,  but  powers  of  artistical  composition  like  those 
of  the  great   Venetians,  displaying,   at  the   same  time,   a 

^  [For  a  discussion  of  the  animal-painting  of  the  old  masters,  see  Modem  Paintere^ 
Yol.  V.  pt.  ix.  ch.  vi.,  where  (§  19)  Snyders  is  more  particnlarly  criticised.  Compare 
also  the  '^  Review  of  Lord  Lindsay  "  ahove,  §  55,  p.  226.] 

*  [This  was  a  set  of  six  quarto  Plates  in  meza&otint — Studiet  of  Wiid  AnitnaU — 
published  by  W.  B.  Cooke  in  1824-1825.] 
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refinement  of  drawing  almost  miraculous,  and  appreciable 
only,  as  the  minutiae  of  nature  itself  are  appreciable,  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope.  The  value,  therefore,  of  his  works, 
as  records  of  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  Spain  and  of  the  East,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  quite  above  all  estimate. 

28.  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  Mulready:^  in  deli- 
cacy and  completion  of  drawing,  and  splendour  of  colour, 
he  takes  place  beside  John  Lewis  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites ; 
but  he  has,  throughout  his  career,  displayed  no  definiteness 
in  choice  of  subject.  He  must  be  named  among  the  painters 
who  have  studied  with  industry,  and  have  made  themselves 
great  by  doing  so;  but,  having  obtained  a  consummate 
method  of  execution,  he  has  thrown  it  away  on  subjects 
either  altogether  uninteresting,  or  above  his  powers,  or 
unfit  for  pictorial  representation.  "The  Cherry  Woman,** 
exhibited  in  1850,  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  the 
first  kind;  the  *'Burchell  and  Sophia"  of  the  second  (the 
character  of  Sir  William  Thomhill  being  utterly  missed); 
the  "  Seven  Ages  **  of  the  third ;  *  for  this  subject  cannot  be 
painted.  In  the  written  passage,  the  thoughts  are  progres- 
sive and  connected ;  in  the  picture  they  must  be  co-existent, 
and  yet  separate ;  nor  can  all  the  characters  of  the  ages  be 
rendered  in  painting  at  all.  One  may  represent  the  soldier 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  one  cannot  paint  the  **  bubble 
reputation "  *  which  he  seeks.  Mulready,  therefore,  while  he 
has  alwa3rs  produced  exquisite  pieces  of  painting,  has  flailed 
in  doing  anything  which  can  be  of  true  or  extensive  use. 
He  has,  indeed,  understood  how  to  discipline  his  genius, 
but  never  how  to  direct  it. 

29.  Edwin  Landseer^  is  the  last  painter  but  one  whom 

*  [See  above^  p.  900,  and  for  a  summary  of  references  to  this  painter^  VoL  IV. 
p.  336  n.] 

*  [This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1838,  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum,  being  part  of  the  Sheepshanks  Gift.  ^Burehell 
and  Sophia,'^  exhibited  in  1847^  is  noticed  in  the  Addenda  to  Modem  PaitUerg,  yoL  iL 


(VoL  IV.  p.  336)0 
»  [A€  You  lAke 
*  I  For  a  summary  of  Ruskin's  references  to  Landseer,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  334  n.] 


[A9  You  Like  It/il  7.] 
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±  shall  name:  l  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  acquainted 
imth  his  earlier  works,  the  labour,  or  watchfiilness  of  nature 
i^hich  they  involve,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
peculiar  faculties  of  his  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  granted 
that  the  highest  merits  of  his  pictures  are  throughout  found 
in  those  parts  of  them  which  are  least  like  what  had  before 
been  accomplished;  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  study  of 
Raphael  that  he  attained  his  eminent  success,  but  by  a 
healthy  love  of  Scotch  terriers. 

None  of  these  painters,  however,  it  will  be  answered, 
afibrd  examples  of  the  rise  of  the  highest  imaginative  power 
out  of  close  study  of  matters  of  &LCt  Be  it  remembered, 
ho^wever,  that  the  imaginative  power,  in  its  magnificence,  is 
not  to  be  found  every  day.  Lewis  has  it  in  no  mean 
degree^  but  we  cannot  hope  to  find  it  at  its  highest  more 
than  once  in  an  age.  We  have  had  it  once,  and  must  be 
content. 

80.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  among  the 
various  drawings  executed,  according  to  the  quiet  manner 
of  the  time,  in  greyish  blue,  with  brown  foregrounds,  some 
b^^  to  be  noticed  as  exhibiting  rather  more  than  ordi- 
nary diligence  and  delicacy,  signed  W.  Turner.*  There 
was  nothing,  however,  in  them  at  all  indicative  of  genius, 
or  even  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  unless  in  some  of  the 
subjects  a  large  perception  of  space,  and  excessive  clearness 
and  decision  in  tiie  arrangement  of  masses.  Gradually  and 
cautiously  the  blues  became  mingled  with  delicate  green, 
and  then  with  gold;  the  browns  in  the  foreground  became 
first  more  positive,  and  then  were  slightly  mingled  with 
other  local  colours;  while  the  touch,  which  had  at  first 
been  heavy  and  broken,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  drawing 
masters  of  the  time,  grew  more  and  more  refined  and  ex- 
pressive, imtil  it  lost  itself  in  a  method  of  execution  often 
too  delicate  for  the  eye  to  follow,  rendering,  with  a  precision 
before  unexampled,  both  the  texture  and  the  form  of  every 
object.    The  style  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  formed 

*  He  did  not  use  his  full  signature,  ''J.  M.  W./'  until  about  the  year  1800. 


about  the  year  1800,  and  it  remained  unchanged  for  twenty     ^ 
years.  f 

During  that  period  |lie  painter  had  attempted,  and  with 
more  or  less  success  had  rendered,  every  order  of  landscape 
subject,  but  alwa3rs  on  the  same  principle,  subduing  the 
colours  of  nature  into  a  harmony  of  which  the  key-notes  are 
greyish  green  and  brown;  pure  blues,  and  delicate  golden 
yellows  being  admitted  in  small  quantity  as  the  lowest  and 
highest  limits  of  shade  and  light:  and  bright  local  colours 
in  extremely  small  quantity  in  figures  or  other  minor  ac- 
cessories. 

81.  Pictures  executed  on  such  a  system  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  works  in  colour  at  all;  they  are  studies  of  li^t 
and  shade,  in  which  both  the  shade  and  the  distance  are 
rendered  in  the  general  hue  which  best  expresses  their  attri- 
butes of  coolness  and  transparency;  and  tiie  lights  and  the 
foreground  are  executed  in  that  which  best  expresses  their 
warmth  and  soUdity.  This  advantage  may  just  as  well  be 
taken  as  not,  in  studies  of  Ught  and  shadow  to  be  executed 
with  the  hand;  but  the  use  of  two,  three,  or  four  colours, 
always  in  the  same  relations  and  places,  does  not  in  the 
least  constitute  the  work  a  study  of  colour,  any  more  than 
the  brown  engravings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum;  nor  would 
the  idea  of  colour  be  in  general  more  present  to  the  artist's 
mind  when  he  was  at  work  on  one  of  these  drawings,  than 
when  he  was  using  pure  brown  in  the  mezzotint  engraving. 
But  the  idea  of  space,  warmth,  and  freshness  being^  not 
successfully  expressible  in  a  single  tint,  and  perfectly  ex- 
pressible by  the  admission  of  three  or  four,  he  allows  him- 
self this  advantage  when  it  is  possible,  without  in  the  least 
embarrassing  himself  with  the  actual  colour  of  the  objects 
to  be  represaited.  A  stone  in  the  foreground  might  in 
nature  have  been  cold  grey,  but  it  will  be  drawn  neverthe- 
less of  a  rich  brown,  because  it  is  in  the  foreground ;  a  hill 
in  the  distance  might  in  nature  be  purple  with  heath,  c^ 
golden  with  ftirze;  but  it  wiU  be  drawn,  nevertheless,  oi  a 
cool  grey,  because  it  is  in  the  distance. 
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82.  This  at  least  was  the  general  theory, — carried  out 
with  great  severity  in  many,  both  of  the  drawings  and 
pictures  executed  by  him  during  the  period :  in  others  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  colour,  as 
the  painter  felt  his  liberty  increasing;  for  the  system  was 
evidently  never  considered  as  final,  or  as  anything  more 
than  a  means  of  progress:  the  conventional,  easQy  manage- 
able  colour,  was  visibly  adopted,  only  that  his  mind  might 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  itself  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  fii^  and  most  necessary  knowledge  in  all  art — ^that  of 
form.  But  as  form,  in  landscape,  implies  vast  bulk  and 
space,  the  use  of  the  tints  which  enabled  him  best  to  ex- 
press them,  was  actually  auxiliary  to  the  mere  drawing; 
and,  therefore,  not  only  permissible,  but  even  necessary, 
while  more  brilliant  or  varied  tints  were  never  indulged  in, 
except  when  they  might  be  introduced  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  diverting  his  mind  for  an  instant  from  his 
principal  object  And,  therefore,  it  will  be  generally  found 
in  the  works  of  this  period,  that  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  general  toil  of  the  composition,  is  the 
severity  of  the  tint;  and  that  the  play  of  colour  begins  to 
show  itself  first  in  slight  and  small  drawings,  where  he  felt 
that  he  could  easily  secure  all  that  he  wanted  in  form. 

88.  Thus  the  '' Crossing  the  Brook,"  ^  and  such  other 
elaborate  and  large  compositions,  are  actually  painted  in 
nothing  but  grey,  brown,  and  blue,  with  a  point  or  two  of 
severe  local  colour  in  the  figures;  but  in  the  minor  draw- 
ings, tender  passages  of  complicated  colour  occur  not  un- 
fiequently  in  easy  places ;  and.  even  before  the  year  1800  he 
be^s  to  introduce  it  with  evident  joyfulness  and  longing  in 
his  rude  and  simple  studies,  just  as  a  child,  if  it  could  be 
supposed  to  govern  itself  by  a  fully  developed  intellect, 
would  cautiously,  but  with  infinite  pleasure,  add  now  and 
then  a  tiny  dish  of  fruit  or  other  dangerous  luxury  to  the 
simple  order  of  its  daily  fare.     Thus,  in  the  foregrounds  of 

^  [No.  497  in  the  National  Gallery^  exhibited  in  1815.    For  other  references  to 
the  ^cture,  lee  Vol.  111.  p.  241  n.] 
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his  most  severe  drawings,  we  not  unfrequently  find  him  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
express  the  joyfulness  with  which  he  seems  to  design  its 
graceful  form»  and  deepen  with  soft  pencilling  the  bloom  of 
its  blue,  after  he  has  worked  through  the  stem  detail  of  his 
almost  colourless  drawing.  A  rainbow  is  another  of  his 
most  frequently  permitted  indulgences;  and  we  find  him 
very  early  allowing  the  edges  of  his  evening  clouds  to  be 
touched  with  soft  rose-colour  or  gold;  while,  whenever  the 
hues  of  nature  in  an3rwise  fall  into  his  system,  and  can  be 
caught  without  a  dangerous  departure  frx>m  it,  he  instantly 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  faithful  rendering  of  them. 
Thus  the  usual  brown  tones  of  his  foreground  become 
warmed  into  sudden  vigour,  and  are  varied  and  enhanced 
with  indescribable  delight,  when  he  finds  himself  by  the 
shore  of  a  moorland  stream,  where  they  truly  express  the 
stain  of  its  golden  rocks,  and  the  darkness  of  its  dear.  Cairn- 
gorm-like pools,  and  the  usual  serenity  of  his  aerial  blue  is 
enriched  into  the  softness  and  depth  of  the  sapphire,  when 
it  can  deepen  the  distant  slumber  of  some  Highland  lake,  or 
temper  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  evening  upon  its  hills.^ 

84.  The  system  of  his  colour  being  thus  simplified,  he 
could  address  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  of  form ;  his  choice  of  subject,  and  his  methods 
of  treatment,  are  therefore  as  various  as  his  colour  is  simple ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  give  the  reader  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  his  works,  an  idea  either  of  their  infinitude 
of  aims,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
pervades  them  all,  on  the  other.  No  subject  was  too  low 
or  too  high  for  him ;  we  find  him  one  day  hard  at  work  on 
a  cock  and  hen,  with  their  family  of  chickens  in  a  farm- 
yard ;  and  bringing  all  the  refinement  of  his  execution  into 
play  to  express  the  texture  of  the  plumage ;  next  day  he  is 

^  [See  Modem  Painiere,  voL  iii.  ch.  xt.  §  12  and  n,,  where  Raskin  relen  to  tliis 
pasiage,  in  the  course  of  some  further  remarks  on  Turner's  colouring:  ''It  is  in 
these  subtle  purples  that  even  the  more  elaborate  passages  of  the  earUer  drawings 
are  worked ;  as^  for  instance^  the  Highland  streams."] 


uxavTiAJ^  \,iis^  j^xa^\jiM.  mm.  v^vxv^iuo*  v^aic;  uvtlu.  Li.^  LS  UJLIASZU  in- 
terested in  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  away  an  old  woman's 
cap;  the  next,  he  is  painting  the  fifth  plague  of  Egjrpt.^ 
Every  landscape  painter  before  him  had  acquired  distinction 
by  confining  his  efforts  to  one  class  of  subject.  Hobbima 
painted  oaks;  Ruysdael,  waterfalls  and  copses;  Cuyp»  river 
or  meadow  scenes  in  quiet  afternoons ;  Salvator  and  Foussin, 
such  kind  of  mountain  scenery  as  people  could  conceive, 
who  lived  in  towns  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  if  all  the  works  of  Turner,  up  to  the 
year  1820,  were  divided  into  classes  (as  he  has  himself 
divided  them  in  the  Liber  Sttidiorvm\  no  preponderance 
could  be  assigned  to  one  class  over  another.  There  is  archi- 
tecture, including  a  large  number  of  formal  *' gentlemen's 
seats,"  I  suppose  drawings  commissioned  by  the  owners ; 
then  lowland  pastoral  scenery  of  every  kind,  including  nearly 
all  farming  operations — ^ploughing,  harrowing,  hedging  and 
ditching,  felling  trees,  sheep-washing,  and  I  know  not  what 
else ;  then  all  kinds  of  town  life — courtyards  of  inns,  start- 
ing of  mail  coaches,  interiors  of  shops,  house-buildings,  fairs, 
elections,  etc. ;  then  all  kinds  of  inner  domestic  life — ^in- 
teriors of  rooms,  studies  of  costumes,  of  still  life,  and 
heraldry,  including  multitudes  of  symbolical  vignettes ;  then 
marine  scenery  of  every  kind,  full  of  local  incident ;  every 
kind  of  boat  and  method  of  fishing  for  particular  fish,  being 
specifically  drawn,  round  the  whole  coast  of  England — 
pilchard  fishing  at  St.  Ives,  whiting  fishing  at  Margate, 
herring  at  Loch  Fyne ;  and  all  kinds  of  shipping,  including 
studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the  vessels,  and  many 
marine  battle  pieces,,  two  in  particular  of  Trafalgar,  both  of 
high  importance— one  of  the  Victory  after  the  battle,  now 

*  [Ruakin  is  here  referring  to  various  drawinffs  prepared  for  the  lAber  StudiarunL 
The  Farm  Yard  is  No.  507  m  the  National  Gallery ;  the  Dragon  {Jas<m%  No.  461 ; 
''the  gust  of  wind  blowing  away  an  old  woman's  cap"  is  in  the  ''Yarmouth''  in 
the  England  and  Wales  Series.  On  a  proof  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
is  a  note  by  Turner  explaining  to  the  engraver  that  the  white  spot  in  the  drawing 
(which  he  had  evidently  not  understood)  is  a  "  cap,"  introduced  to  show  the  force  of 
the  wind.  The  Fifth  Plague  is  No.  875.  Turner's  own  division  of  the  subjects  in 
the  Liber  was  into  "Historical,  Pastoral,  Klegant-Pastoral,  Mountain,  Marine,  and 
Architectural"] 

xn.  2  A 
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in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  another  of  the  death  of  Nelscm,  in 
his  own  gallery ;  ^  then  all  kinds  of  mountain  scenery,  some 
idealized  into  compositions,  others  of  definite  localities ;  to- 
gether with  classical  compositions,  Romes,  and  Carthages, 
and  such  others,  by  the  myriad,  with  mythological,  histori- 
cal, or  allegorical  figures — ^nymphs,  monsters,  and  spectres; 
heroes  and  divinities.* 

85.  What  general  feeling,  it  may  be  asked  incredulously, 
can  possibly  pervade  all  this  ?  This,  the  greatest  of  all  feel- 
ings— an  utter  foi^getfiilness  of  self.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Turner 
appears  as  a  man  of  sympathy  absolutely  infinite — a  sym- 
pathy so  all-embracing,  that  I  know  nothing  but  that  of 
Shakspeare  comparable  with  it^  A  soldier's  wife  resting 
by  the  roadside  is  not  beneath  it;  Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah,  watching  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  not  above 
it.'  Nothing  can  possibly  be  so  mean  as  that  it  will  not 
interest  his  whole  mind,  and  carry  away  his  whole  heart; 
nothing  so  great  or  solemn  but  tiiat  he  can  raise  himself 
into  harmony  with  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  of 
him  at  any  moment,  whether,  the  next,  he  will  be  in 
laughta*  or  in  tears. 

86.  This  is  the  root  of  the  man's  greatness;  and  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this  sympathy  must  give 
him  a  subtle  power  of  expression,  even  of  the  characters 
of  mere   material   things,   such   as   no   other  painter   ever 

*  I  shall  give  a  catalogue  raUomUe  of  all  this  in  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Pamteri,* 

*  [For  the  picture  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  see  Note*  on  tke  Turner  OuBery,  1856 
(No.  524)^  and  Harhoure  qf  England,  §  24.  The  "  Death  of  Nelaen  "  is  now  No.  400  in 
the  National  Gallery  :  see  Noiet  on  the  Turner  Gallery,  ibid.] 

*  [For  the  comparison  with  Shakspeare,  see  Leeturee  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 
§  101.  ahove,  p.  128.1 

»  frho  ^'soldier's  wife"  is  in  "  Winchelsea"  (Liber  Studiorwn) :  see  §  62,  below. 
For  '^Rizpah"  (lAber  Studiorum),  see  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  zL  §  20.] 

*  [At  the  time  of  writing  tnis  Ruskin  still  thought  to  finish  Modem  Painters  in 
one  more  Yolnme,  the  third.  The  hook  grew,  however,  and  when  he  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume,  the  catalogue  here  promised  had  not  heen  given ;  he 
there  repeated  (§  5  n.)  his  intention  of  '' forming  a  systematic  catalogue  <^  all  his 
works."  This  he  never  completed  ;  hut  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Paintere  (pt.  is. 
ch.  zi.)  he  analysed  the  order  of  subjects  in  Liber  StudiorumJ] 
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possessed.  The  man  who  can  best  feel  the  difference  between 
rudeness  and  tenderness  in  humanity,  perceives  also  more 
difference  between  the  branches  of  an  oak  and  a  willow 
than  any  one  else  would;  and,  therefore,  necessarily  the 
most  striking  character  of  the  drawings  themselves  is  the 
speciality  of  whatever  they  represent — ^the  thorough  stiff- 
ness of  what  is  stiff,  and  grace  of  what  is  graceful,  and 
vastness  of  what  is  vast;  but  through  and  beyond  all  this, 
the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  painter  himself  is  easily 
enough  discoverable  by  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
the  drawings.  It  is  singularly  serene  and  peaceful:  in 
itself  quite  passionless,  though  entering  with  ease  into  the 
external  passion  which  it  contemplates.  By  the  effort  of 
its  will  it  sjnnpathises  with  tumult  or  distress,  even  in  their 
extremes,  but  there  is  no  tumult,  no  sorrow  in  itself,  only 
a  chastened  and  exquisitely  peaceful  cheerfulness,  deeply 
meditative ;  touched,  without  loss  of  its  own  perfect  balance, 
by  sadness  on  the  one  side,  and  stooping  to  playfulness 
upon  the  other.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire,  now  several  years  ago,  of  a  drawing  which 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  perfect  image  of  the 
paanter^s  mind  at  this  period, — ^the  drawing  of  Brignall 
Church  near  Rokeby,^  of  which  a  feeble  idea  may  still  be 
gathered  from  the  engraving  (in  the  Yorkshire  series).  The 
spectator  stands  on  the  *'  Brignall  banks," '  looking  down  into 
the  glen  at  twilight;-  the  sky  is  still  full  of  soft  rays, 
though  the  sun  is  gone,  and  the  Greta  glances  brightly  in 
the  valley,  singing  its  even-song;  two  white  clouds,  follow- 
ing each  other,  move  without  wind  through  the  hollows  of 
the  ravine,  and  others  lie  couched  on  the  far-away  moor- 
lands; every  leaf  of  the  woods  is  still  in  the  delicate  air; 
a  boy's  kite,  incapable  of  rising,  has  become  entangled  in 
their  branches,  he  is  climbing  to  recover  it ;  and  just  behind 

'  [This  dnwing  was  shown  in  1824  in  Cooke's  Exhibition,  and  engraved  in 
Whitaker^s  Riekmond9kire.  It  belonged  to  Griffith,  the  picture-dealer.  Who  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  finest  Turner  had  ever  made.  Griffith  admired  it  so  much  that 
he  could  never  be  induced  to  part  with  it ;  and  it  was  burnt  in  a  fire  in  his  house, 
where  Raskin  no  doubt  had  often  seen  and  studied  it  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  zxviii.).] 

*  [ScoU:  BoMy,ull6.] 
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it  in  the  picture,  almost  indicated  by  it,  the  lowly  church 
is  seen  in  its  secluded  field  between  the  rocks  and  the 
stri^am;  and  around  it  the  low  churchyard  wall,  and  a  few 
white  stones  which  mark  the  resting-places  of  those  who 
can  climb  the  rocks  no  more,  nor  hear  the  river  sing  as 
it  passes. 

There  are  many  other  existing  drawings  which  indicate 
the  same  character  of  mind,  though  I  think  none  so  touch- 
ing or  so  beautiAil:  yet  they  are  not,  as  I  said  above, 
more  numerous  than  those  which  expresses  his  sympathy 
with  sublimer  or  more  active  scenes;  but  they  are  almost 
always  marked  by  a  tenderness  of  execution,  and  have  a 
look  of  being  beloved  in  every  part  of  them,  which  shows 
them  to  be  the  truest  expression  of  his  own  feelings.^ 

87.  One  other  characteristic  of  his  mind  at  this  period 
remains  to  be  noticed — ^its  reverence  for  talent  in  others. 
Not  the  reverence  which  acts  upon  the  practices  of  men  as 
if  they  were  the  laws  of  nature,  but  that  which  is  ready 
to  appreciate  the  power,  and  receive  the  assistance,  of  every 
mind  which  has  been  previously  employed  in  the  same 
direction,  so  far  as  its  teaching  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
the  great  text-book  of  nature  itself.  Turner  thus  studied 
almost  every  preceding  landscape  painter,  chiefly  Claude, 
Poussin,  Vandevelde,  Loutherbourg,  and  Wilson.*  It  was 
probably  by  the  Sir  George  Beaumonts  and  other  feeble 
conventionalists  of  the  period,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  works  of  these  men;  and  his 
having  done  so  will  be  thought,  a  few  scores  of  years 
hence,  evidence  of  perhaps  the  greatest  modesty  ever  shown 
by  a  man  of  original  power.  Modesty  at  once  admirable 
and  unfortunate,  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  Vandevelde 
and  Claude  was  productive  of  unmixed  mischief  to  him: 
he   spoiled   many  of  his   marine   pictures,   as   for  instance 

^  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  zvi.  §  25^  whero  Ruskin  refers  to 
'     tne  cc  "  ^    "  '  " 


here  in  tne  course   of  some  further   remarks  about  the  influence  of  Yor 
scenery  on  Turner.] 

'  [For  Turner's  study  of  these  painters^  see  further  Modem  PaHUer*,  voL  iiL  ch. 
xTiii.  (''Of  the  Teachers  of  Turner"),  and  compare  Lecturet  on  ArehUecture  and 
Painting,  abore,  §  07.] 


J^ord  llillesmere s/  by  imitation  of  the  former;  and  from 
the  latter  learned  a  false  ideal,  which,  confirmed  by  the 
notions  of  Greek  art  prevalent  in  London  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  has  manifested  itself  in  many  vulgarities 
in  his  composition  pictures,  vulgarities  which  may  perhaps 
be  best  expressed  by  the  general  term  "Twickenham  Clas- 
sicism,'" as  consisting  principally  in  conceptions  of  ancient 
or  of  rural  life  such  as  have  influenced  the  erection  of 
most  of  our  suburban  villas.  From  Nicolo  Poussin  and 
Loutherbourg  he  seems  to  have  derived  advantage;  perhaps 
also  from  Wilson ;  and  much  in  his  subsequent  travels  from 
far  higher  men,  especially  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese.  I 
have  myself  heard  him  speaking  with  singular  delight  of 
the  putting  in  of  the  beech  leaves  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  Titian's  Peter  Martyr.'  I  cannot  in  any  of  his 
works  trace  the  slightest  influence  of  Salvator;  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it,  for  though  Salvator  was  a  man  of  far 
higher  powers  than  either  Vandevelde  or  Claude,  he  was 
a  wilful  and  gross  caricaturist.  Turner  would  condescend 
to  be  helped  by  feeble  men,  but  could  not  be  corrupted 
by  false  men.  Besides,  he  had  never  himself  seen  classical 
life,  and  Claude  was  represented  to  him  as  competent 
authority  for  it.  But  he  had  seen  mountains  and  torrents, 
and  knew  therefore  that  Salvator  could  not  paint  them. 

^  \l'  Dutch  boats  in  a  gale ;  fiahermen  endeavouring  to  put  their  fish  on  board," 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1801 ;  in  the  collection  at  Bridgewater  House.  See 
Modem  Painters,  voL  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  568),  where  the  picture  (which  was  painted  to 
emulate  Vandevelde)  is  nevertheless  spoken  of  as  comparatively  '^  free  from  the  Dutch 
infection,"  though  still  "  somewhat  heavy  in  its  forms.      See  also  Harbaur9  qf  England^ 
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letter  to  his  father  with  some  remarks  on  Pope,  Ruskin  wrote  : — 
''Vbnicb,  September  14,  1851. —  ...  1  have  brought  my  little  volume 
of  Pope's  poems  with  me;  which  I  shall  read  carefully.  I  hardly  know 
which  is  most  remarkable,  the  magnificent  power  and  precision  of  mind, 
or  the  miserable  corruption  of  the  entire  element  in  which  it  is  educated, 
and  the  fiatterings,  fidsenesses,  affectations,  and  indecencies  which  divert  the 
purpose  and  waste  the  strengtii  of  the  writer,  while  his  natural  perception 
of  truth  and  his  carefully  acquired  knowledge  of  humanity  still  render  his 
works  of  inestimable  value.  I  see  he  was  first  educated  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  then  in  Twickenham  classicism.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  term 
is  exactly  what  I  wanted  it  to  be.  Pope  is  the  purest  example,  as  well  as 
the  highest,  of  the  Cockney  classic."] 
'  [For  Utian's  influence  on  Turner,  see  again  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xviii. 
For  the  ''  Peter  Martyr,"  see  note  in  Vol.  III.  p.  28.] 
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88.  One  of  the  most  eharactaristic  drawings  of  this  period 
fortunately  bears  a  date,  1818,  and  brings  us  within  two 
years  of  another  dated  drawing,  no  less  characteristic  of  what 
I  shall  henceforward  call  Turner's  Second  period.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  HawkeswcnUi  Fawkes  of  Famley, 
one  of  Turner's  earliest  and  truest  friends;  and  bears  the 
inscription,  unusually  conspicuous,  heaving  itself  up  and 
down  over  the  eminences  of  the  foreground— "  Passage  of 
Mont  Cenis.    J.  M.  W.  Turnee,  January  I5th,  1820." 

The  scene  is -on  the  sununit  of  the  pass  close  to  the 
hospice,  or  what  seems  to  have  been  a  hospice  at  that 
time, — I  do  not  remember  any  such  at  present, — a  small 
square-built  house,  built  as  if  partly  for  a  fortress,  with  a 
detached  flight  of  stone  steps  in  fix>nt  of  it,  and  a  kind  of 
drawbridge  to  the  door.  This  building,  about  400  or  500 
yards  off,  is  seen  in  a  dim,  ashy  grey  against  the  light,  which 
by  help  of  a  violent  blast  of  mountain  wind  has  broken 
through  the  depth  of  clouds  which  hangs  upon  the  crags. 
There  is  no  sky,  properly  so  called,  nothing  but  this  roof 
of  drifting  doud;  but  neither  is  there  any  weight  of  dark- 
ness— ^the  high  air  is  too  thin  for  it, — all  savage,  howling, 
and  luminous  with  cold,  the  massy  bases  of  the  granite 
hills  jutting  out  here  and  there  grimly  through  the  snow 
wreaths.  There  is  a  desolate-looking  refuge  on  the  left, 
with  its  number  16,  marked  on  it  in  long  ghastly  figures, 
and  the  wind  is  drifting  the  snow  off  the  roof  and  through 
its  window  in  a  frantic  whirl;  the  near  ground  is  all  wan 
with  half-thawed,  half-trampled  snow;  a  diligence  in  firont, 
whose  horses,  unable  to  face  the  wind,  have  turned  right 
round  with  fright,  its  passengers  struggling  to  escape,  jammed 
in  the  window ;  a  Uttle  farther  on  is  another  carriage  off  the 
road,  some  figures  pushing  at  its  wheels,  and  its  driver  at 
the  horses'  heads,  pulling  and  kshing  with  all  his  strength, 
his  lifted  arm  stretched  out  against  the  light  of  the  distance, 
though  too  far  off  for  tlie  whip  to  be  seen.^ 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  drawing,  see  Ruskin's  Ncte^  on  kU  Drawing  bg 
Turner,  No.  9  &] 


89.  Now  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  one  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  earlier  works  of  the  painter,  and  shown 
this  picture  for  the  first  time,  would  be  struck  by  two 
altogether  new  characters  in  it. 

The  first,  a  seeming  enjoyment  of  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  totally  different  from  the  contemplative  philosophy 
with  which  it  would  formerly  have  been  regarded.  Every 
incident  of  motion  and  of  energy  is  seized  upon  with  in- 
describable delight,  and  every  line  of  the  composition  ani- 
mated with  a  force  and  fury  which  are  now  no  longer  the 
mere  expression  of  a  contemplated  external  truth,  but  have 
origin  in  some  inherent  feeling  in  the  painter's  mind. 

The  second,  that  although  the  subject  is  one  in  itself 
almost  incapable  of  colour,  and  although,  in  order  to  increase 
the  wUdness  of  the  impression,  all  brilliant  local  colour  has 
been  refused  even  where  it  might  easily  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  in  the  figures;  yet  in  the  low  minor  key  which 
has  been  chosen,  the  melodies  of  colour  have  been  elaborated 
to  the  utmost  possible  pitch,  so  as  to  become  a  leading, 
instead  of  a  subordinate,  element  in  the  composition;  the 
subdued  warm  hues  of  the  granite  promontories,  the  dull 
stone  colour  of  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  clearly  opposed, 
even  in  shade,  to  the  grey  of  the  snow  wreaths  heaped 
against  them,  and  the  faint  greens  and  ghastly  blues  of  the 
glacier  ice,  being  all  expressed  with  deUcacies  of  transition 
utterly  unexampled  in  any  previous  drawings. 

40.  These,  accordingly,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  works  of  Tinner's  second  period,  as  distinguished  from 
the  first, — a  new  energy  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  painter, 
diminishing  the  repose  and  exalting  the  force  and  fire  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  presence  of  Colour,  as  at  least  an 
essential,  and  often  a  principal,  element  of  design. 

Not  that  it  is  impossible,  or  even  unusual,  to  find  draw- 
ings of  serene  subject,  and  perfectly  quiet  feeling,  among 
the  compositions  of  this  period ;  but  the  repose  is  in  them, 
just  as  the  energy  and  tumult  were  in  the  earlier  period,  an 
external  quality,  which  the  painter  images  by  an  effort  of 
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the  will:  it  is  no  longer  a  character  inherent  in  himself. 
The  ^'  UUeswater,"  in  the  England  series,  is  one  of  those 
which  are  in  most  perfect  peace;  in  the  "Cowes,"  the 
silence  is  only  broken  by  the  dash  of  the  boat's  oars,  and 
in  the  ^'Alnwick"  by  a  stag  drinking;  but  in  at  least  nine 
drawings  out  of  ten,  either  sky,  water,  or  figures  are  in 
rapid  motion,  and  the  grandest  drawings  are  almost  always 
those  which  have  even  violent  action  in  one  or  other,  or  in 
all;  e.g.  High  Force  of  Tees,  Coventry,  Llanthony,  Salis- 
bury, Llanberis,  and  such  others.^ 

41.  The  colour  is,  however,  a  more  absolute  distinction; 
and  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  in  order  to 
see  how  the  change  in  it  was  effected.  That  such  a  change 
would  take  place  at  one  time  or  other  was  of  course  to  be 
securely  anticipated,  the  conventional  system  of  the  first 
period  being,  as  above  stated,  merely  a  means  of  study. 
But  the  immediate  cause  was  the  journey  of  the  year  1820. 
As  might  be  guessed  from  the  l^end  on  the  drawing  above 
described,  ''Passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  January  15th,  1820," 
that  drawing  represents  what  happened  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion to  the  painter  himself.  He  passed  the  Alps  then  in 
the  winter  of  1820;  and  either  in  the  previous  or  subse- 
quent summer,  but  on  the  same  journey,  he  made  a  series 
of  sketches  on  the  Rhine,  in  body  colour,  now  in  Mr. 
Fawkes's  collection.*  Every  one  of  those  sketches  is  the 
almost  instantaneous  record  of  an  ejfect  of  colour  or  atmos- 
phere, taken    strictly  from    nature,  the    drawing    and    the 

»  [For  "Ulleswater,"  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  400;  "Cowes,"  t«rf.,  p.  547;  "Aln- 
wick,*'  tWrf.,  p.  235;  ''High  Force"  (or,  '^The  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees"),  tWd, 
pp.  486,  401,  553;  "Coventry,''  tWrf.,  p.  405;  "Llanthony,"  tWd.,  pp.  401-402  (and 
mate  there);  "Llanberis/'  iMcf.,  p.  410,  and  Modem  PainUrs,  toL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  zi. 
g  8  n,  (and  plate  80) ;  and  for  "  Salisbury,"  Modem  PairUere,  voL  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  it. 

'  TOn  bis  return  from  this  tour  "  Turner  landed  at  Hull  and  came  straight  to 
Famley ;  where,  even  before  taking  off  his  greatcoat,  he  produced  the  drawings  in  a 
slovenly  roll,  from  his  breast-pocket ;  and  Mr.  Fawkes  bought  the  lot  (some  fifty-three 
in  number)  for  £500,  doubtless  to  Turner's  delight,  for  he  could  not  bear  that  any 
series  of  his  should  be  broken.  Then  sajring  that  Mr.  Fawkes  should  have  no  expense 
in  mounting  them,  he  stuck  them  rudely  on  cardboard  with  wafers"  (Thombury's 
Life  qf  Turner,  p.  232,  1877  ed.).  Two  of  the  Rhine  drawings  from  the  Famley  Hall 
collection— "Johannisberg"  and  "Sooneck  and  Baccharach  — are  here  given.  J 
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details  of  every  subject  being  comparatively  subordinate,  and 
the  colour  nearly  as  principal  as  the  light  and  shade  had 
been  before, — certainly  the  leading  feature,  though  the  light 
and  shade  are  always  exquisitely  harmonized  with  it.  And 
naturally,  as  the  colour  becomes  the  leading  object,  those 
times  of  day  are  chosen  in  which  it  is  most  lovely;  and 
whereas  before,  at  least  five  out  of  six  of  Turner's  drawings 
represented  ordinary  daylight,  we  now  find  his  attention 
directed  constantly  to  the  evening:  and,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  those  rosy  lights  upon  the  hills,  those  gorgeous  falls 
of  sun  through  flaming  heavens,  those  solemn  twilights,  with 
the  blue  moon  rising  as  the  western  sky  grows  dim,  which 
have  ever  since  been  the  themes  of  his  mightiest  thoughts. 

42.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  immediate  reason  of  this 
change  was  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  colours 
of  the  continental  skies.  When  he  first  travelled  on  the 
Continent  (1800),  he  was  comparatively  a  young  student; 
not  yet  able  to  draw  form  as  he  wanted,  he  was  forced  to 
give  all  his  thoughts  and  strength  to  this  primary  object. 
But  now  he  was  free  to  receive  other  impressions ;  the  time 
was  come  for  perfecting  his  art,  and  the  first  sunset  which 
he  saw  on  the  Khine  taught  him  that  all  previous  landscape 
art  was  vain  and  valueless,  that  in  comparison  with  natural 
colour,  the  things  that  had  been  called  paintings  were  mere 
ink  and  charcoal,  and  that  all  precedent  and  all  authority 
must  be  cast  away  at  once,  and  trodden  under  foot.  He 
cast  them  away:  the  memories  of  Vandevelde  and  Claude 
were  at  once  weeded  out  of  the  great  mind  they  had  en- 
cumbered ;  they  and  all  the  rubbish  of  the  schools  together 
with  them;  the  waves  of  the  Rhine  swept  them  away  for 
ever:  and  a  new  dawn  rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.^ 

48.  There  was  another  motive  at  work,  which  rendered 
the  change  still  more  complete.  His  fellow  artists  were 
already  conscious  enough  of  his  superior  power  in  drawing, 

*  [These  Seren  Mountaiiu^fiunoas  in  legend  and  history— of  which  the  Drachen- 
fels  is  one^  rise  inland  behind  Konigswinter,  22  mOes  south-east  of  Cologne.] 
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and  their  best  hope  was  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
colour.  They  had  begun  to  express  this  hope  loudly  enough 
for  it  to  reach  his  ears.  The  engraver  of  one  of  his  most 
important  marine  pictures  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  one 
day  about  the  period  in  question,  Turner  came  into  his 
room  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  Plate,  not  having  seen 
his  own  picture  for  several  years.^  It  was  one  of  his  dark 
early  pictures,  but  in  the  foreground  was  a  little  piece  of 
luxury,  a  pearly  fish  wrought  into  hues  like  those  of  an 
opal  He  stood  before  the  picture  for  some  moments ;  then 
laughed,  and  pointed  joyously  to  the  fish : — ''  They  say  that 
Turner  can't  colour  1"  and  turned  away. 

44.  Under  the  force  of  these  various  impulses  the  change 
was  totaL  Every  subject  thenceforward  was  primarily  con- 
ceived in  colour;  and  no  engraving  ever  gave  the  sl^htest 
idea  of  any  drawing  of  this  period. 

The  artists  who  had  any  perception  of  the  truth  were  in 
despair ;  the  Beaumontites,  classicalists,  and  **  owl  species  *' 
in  general,  in  as  much  indignation  as  their  dulness  was 
capable  of.  They  had  deliberately  closed  their  eyes  to  all 
nature,  and  had  gone  on  inquiring,  *' Where  do  you  put 
your  brown  *tree'?"*  A  vast  revelation  was  made  to 
them  at  once,  enough  to  have  dazzled  any  one;  but  to 
them,  light  unendurable  as  incomprehensible.  They  did  '<to 
the  moon  complain,"'  in  one  vociferous,  unanimous,  con- 
tinuous "Tu  whoo."  Shrieking  rose  £rom  all  dark  places 
at  the  same  instant,  just  the  same  kind  of  shrieking  that  is 
now  raised  against  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Those  glorious  old 
Arabian  Nights,  how  true  they  are !  Mocking  and  whisper* 
ing,  and  abuse  loud  and  low  by  turns,  from  all  the  black 

^  [The  picturo  is  ''Calaig  Pier/*  No.  472  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  engniTer, 
T.  Lupton  (see  below,  §  47).  Rusldn  described  the  piotare  in  his  Notes  an  ths  2Virfi«r 
Qoiiery,  1866,  and  in  a  footnote  referred  to  this  aneodotOi  adding  that  for  ''aoTeral 
months"  he  should  have  written  ''several  years" ;  the  correction  is  accordingly  here 
made.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  1803,  and  Lupton's  engraving  of  it,  which  was 
in  hand  for  many  years,  never  satisfied  the  painter ;  an  interesting  statement  on 
the  subject  bv  Lupton  is  given  b^  Thombury  (p.  196,  ed.  1877).] 

'  [See  premce  to  the  second  edition  of  Modem  J'nuUerM.  vol.  i,  (VoL  III.  p.  45  n.).] 
»  [Gray^s  i?/^,  iu.]  i  x  r  j 
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stx>nes  beside  the  road,  when  one  uving  soul  is  toiling  up 
the  hill  to  get  the  golden  water.  Mocking  and  whispering, 
that  he  may  look  back,  and  become  a  black  stone  like  them- 
selves.^ 

45.  Turner  looked  not  back,  but  he  went  on  in  such  a 
temper  as  a  strong  man  must  be  in,  when  he  is  forced  to 
walk  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears.  He  retired  into  himself; 
he  could  look  no  longer  for  help,  or  counsel,  or  S3nnpathy 
from  any  one;  and  the  spirit  of  defiance  in  which  he  was 
forced  to  labour  led  him  sometimes  into  violences,  from 
which  the  slightest  expression  of  sympathy  would  have  saved 
him.  The  new  energy  that  was  upon  him,  and  the  utter 
isolation  into  which  he  was  driven,  were  both  alike  danger- 
ous, and  many  drawings  of  the  time  show  the  evil  effects 
of  both;  some  of  them  being  hasty,  wild,  or  experimental, 
and  others  little  more  than  magnificent  expressions  of  defi- 
ance of  public  opinion.^ 

But  all  have  this  noble  virtue — ^they  are  in  everything 
his  own:  there  are  no  more  reminiscences  of  dead  masters, 
no  more  trials  of  skill  in  the  manner  of  Claude  or  Poussin ; 
every  faculty  of  his  soul  is  fixed  upon  nature  only,  as  he 
saw  her,  or  as  he  remembered  her. 

46.  I  have  spoken  above'  of  his  gigantic  memory:  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  notice  this,  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  the  kind  of  grasp  which  a  man  of  real  imagina- 
tion takes  of  all  things  that  are  once  brought  within  his 
reach — grasp  thenceforth  not  to  be  relaxed  for  ever. 

On  looking  over  any  catalogues  of  his  works,  or  of  par- 
ticular series  of  them,  we  shall  notice  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  subject  two,  three,  or  even  many  times.  In  any 
other  artist  this  would  be  nothing  remarkable.     Probably, 

1  [Here  Raskin,  it  leems,  indulges  in  tome  little  myitifieation ;  the  reference  being 
not  to  the  Arabian  NighU,  but  to  hit  own  fidry  ttorv,  The  King  qf  the  OaUen  Bkoer 
(eee  Vol  I.).] 

*  [Compere  what  Ruekin  eays  above  of  Wordsworth's  Prefiu)es — ''every  other 
sentence  stiffened  into  defiance,"  §  17,  p.  364.] 

'  [§  21>  pp.  369,  360.  Ruskin  returned  to  the  subject  in  Modem  Painien,  voL  iv. 
ch.  iL  ;  eee  especially  §  18,  where  the  passages  in  this  pamphlet  are  referred  to.] 
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most  modem  landscape  painters  multiply  a  favourite  subject 
twenty,  thirty,  or  sixty  fold,  putting  the  shadows  and  the 
clouds  in  different  places,  and  ^^  inventing,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  a  new  "effect"  every  time.  But  if  we 
examine  the  successions  of  Turner's  subjects,  we  shall  find 
them  either  the  records  of  a  succession  of  impressions  actu- 
ally received  by  him  at  some  favourite  locality,  or  else  re- 
petitions of  one  impression  received  in  early  youth,  and 
again  and  again  realised  as  his  increasing  powers  enabled 
him  to  do  better  justice  to  it.  In  either  case  we  shall  find 
them  records  of  seen  facts;  never  compositions  in  his  room 
to  fill  up  a  favourite  outline. 

47.  For  instance,  every  traveller — at  least,  every  traveller 
of  thirty  years'  standing — must  love  Calais,  the  place  where 
he  first  felt  himself  in  a  strange  world.^  Turner  evidently 
loved  it  excessively.  I  have  never  catalogued  his  studies 
of  Calais,  but  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  five:'  there  is 
first  the  "Pas  de  Calais,"  a  very  large  oil  painting,  which 
is  what  he  saw  in  broad  daylight  as  he  crossed  over,  when 
he  got  near  the  French  side.  It  is  a  careful  study  of  French 
fishing-boats  running  for  the  shore  before  the  wind,  with 
the  picturesque  old  city  in  the  distance.  Then  there  is  the 
"Calais  Harbour"  in  the  Liber  Studiorum:  that  is  what  he 
saw  just  as  he  was  going  into  the  harbour — a  heavy  brig 
warping  out,  and  very  likely  to  get  in  his  way  or  run  against 
the  pier,  and  bad  weather  coming  on.  Then  there  is  the 
"Calais  Pier,"  a  large  painting,  engraved  some  years  ago 

'  [The  classical  passage  in  Ruskin  on  Calais  is  Modem  PainterM,  voL  iv.  cb.  L 
§§  2,  8.  In  one  of  his  early  writings  he  had  also  expressed  the  feelings  here  de- 
scribed :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  341.1 

*  [(1)  The  ''Pas  de  Cahds"  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1827,  under  the  title 
'''Now  for  the  Painter' :  Passengers  going  on  board."  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Naylor  at  Leighton  Hall,  ^or  an  anecdote  about  the  title,  see  Thorubnry, 
p.  293.)  (2)  "Calais  Harbour  in  the  Liber  8tudiwrum;'  called  also  "Entrance  to 
Calais  Harbour/'  published  in  No.  11  of  the  Uher  (Jan.  1,  1816).  (3)  For  "Calais 
Pier"  (exhibited  1803),  see  above,  p.  378  n.  U)  The  "Fort  Rouge"  is  the  "Calais 
Sands,  low  water :  Poissards  collecting  bait,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1830^ 
bought  by  Messrs.  Agnew  at  the  Gillott  sale  in  1872.  There  is  a  sketch  of  the 
Fort,  and  the  sands  at  low  water,  in  the  National  Gallery  collection,  Na  421  (c). 
(5)  The  "Scott"  Calais  is  in  VoL  27  of  the  Proee  Worke  (1834).  In  the  National 
Gallery  collection  ^ere  are  several  sketches  at  Calais,  described  by  Ruddn  in  his 
Cataiogue  qfthe  Sketehee  and  Drawinge,  etc,,  1857-1858  (see  Vol.  XIII.).] 
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by  Mr.  Lupton :  ^  that  is  what  he  saw  when  he  had  landed, 
and  ran  back  directly  to  the  pier  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  brig.  The  weather  had  got  still  worse,  the  fishwomen 
were  being  blown  about  in  a  distressful  manner  on  the  pier 
head,  and  some  more  fishing-boats  were  running  in  with  all 
speed.  Then  there  is  the  "  Fort  Rouge,"  Calais :  that  is  what 
he  saw  after  he  had  been  home  to  Dessein*s,^  and  dined,  and 
went  out  again  in  the  evening  to  walk  on  the  sands,  the  tide 
being  down.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  waste  of  sands  be- 
fore, and  it  made  an  impression  on  hun.  The  shrunp-girls 
were  all  scattered  over  them  too,  and  moved  about  in  white 
spots  on  the  wild  shore ;  and  the  storm  had  lulled  a  little,  and 
there  was  a  sunset — such  a  sunset  I — and  the  bars  of  Fort 
Rouge  seen  against  it,  skeleton-wise.  He  did  not  paint  that 
directly ;  thought  over  it — ^painted  it  a  long  while  afterwards. 

48.  Then  there  is  the  vignette  in  the  illustrations  to 
Scott.  That  is  what  he  saw  as  he  was  going  home,  medita- 
tively ;  and  the  revolving  lighthouse  came  blazing  out  upon 
him  suddenly,  and  disturbed  him.  He  did  not  like  that  so 
much ;  made  a  vignette  of  it,  however,  when  he  was  asked 
to  do  a  bit  of  Calais,  twenty  or  thurty  years  afterwards, 
having  already  done  all  the  rest. 

Turner  never  told  me  all  this,  but  any  one  may  see  it 
if  he  will  compare  the  pictures.  They  might,  possibly,  not 
be  impressions  of  a  single  day,  but  of  two  days  or  three; 
though,  in  all  human  probability,  they  were  seen  just  as  I 
have  stated  them;t  but  they  are  records  of  successive  im- 
pressions, as  plainly  written  as  ever  traveller's  diary.  All 
of  them  pure  veracities.    Therefore  immortal 

49.  I  could  multiply  these  series  almost  indefinitely  from 
the  rest  of  his  works.     What  is  curious,  some  of  them  have 

♦  The  Plate  was,  however,  never  published.^ 

f  And  the  more  probably  because  Turner  was  never  fond  of  staying 
long  at  any  place,  and  was  least  of  all  likely  to  make  a  pause  of  two  or 
three  days  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey. 

^  rrhis  very  old-established  inu  at  Calais  figures  in  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey. 
See  also  Raskin's  metrical  ''Tour"  of  183^.  Vol.  II.  p.  388,  and  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  x. 
§186.1 

*  [See  note  above,  p.  378.] 
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a  kind  of  private  mark  running  through  all  the  subjects. 
Thus,  I  know  three  drawings  of  Scarborough,  and  all  of 
them  have  a  starfish  in  the  for^round :  I  do  not  remember 
any  others  of  his  marine  subjects  which  have  a  starfish.^ 

The  other  kind  of  repetition  —  the  recurrence  to  one 
early  impression — is,  however,  still  more  remarkable.  In 
the  collection  of  F.  H.  Bale,  Esq.,  there  is  a  small  drawing 
of  Llanthony  Abbey.^  It  is  in  his  boyish  manner,  its  date 
probably  about  1795 ;  evidently  a  sketch  from  nature,  finished 
at  home.  It  had  been  a  showery  day ;  the  hills  were  partially 
concealed  by  the  rain,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  breaking  out 
at  intervals.  A  man  was  fishing  in  the  mountain  stream. 
The  young  Turner  sought  a  place  of  some  shelter  under 
the  bushes ;  made  his  sketch ;  took  great  pains  when  he  got 
home  to  imitate  the  rain,  as  he  best  could ;  added  his  child's 
luxury  of  a  rainbow ;  put  in  the  very  bush  under  which  he 
had  taken  shelter,  and  the  fisherman,  a  somewhat  ill-jointed 
and  long-legged  fisherman,  in  the  courtly  short  breeches 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

50.  Some  thirty  years  afterwards,  with  all  his  powers  in 
their  strongest  training,  and  after  the  total  change  in  his 

^  [In  Ruskin's  diary  at  Famley  he  notes  this  observation : — 

'' '  Scarborough.'  I  now  know  three  of  this  subject :  Mr.  Fawkea's  large 
water-colour^  where  the  principal  object  on  the  left  is  a  great  pile  of  coalmen 
beach  posts^  with  a  pool  of  dark  green  water  in  fronts  beautifully  painted, 
and  a  Mtarfith  large,  and  a  dark  ship  ashore.  The  wet  sand  in  distance 
quite  unri^slled. 

''The  second  is  the  one  engraved  by  Lupton.  It  is  founded  on  the 
first,  only  the  pile  of  poets  is  gone,  and  all  depends  on  the  dark  ship, 
distant  cliffs,  white  figure,  and  itatfith. 

''The  third,  rough  seas  (Lady  Barnes*),  where  a  larse  cliff  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  posts,  and  the  dark  ship  is  gone,  and  we  have  rongh  sea.  Bat 
the  starfish  still/' 
The  Famley  "Scarborough"  is  engraved  in  Ruskin  and  Turner,  voL  ii.  p.  216. 
Lapton's  engraving  is  in  the  Harbourt  qf  England;  Ruskin  notes  the  starfiah  in 
his  description  of  the  Plate  (XII.)  in  that  work ;  the  original  drawing  is  No.  169 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Lady  Barnes'  *'  Scarborough  "  sketch  is  probably  one  of  those 
which  afterwards  passed  into  Ruskin's  collection — perhaps  the  sketch  (with  a  star- 
fish conspicuous  on  the  sand)  which  he  sold  in  1869  (see  Vol.  XIII.);  two  others 
remained  in  his  collection  {Note9  an  hU  Dramngi  by  Turner^  Nos.  81  and  82).] 

*  [The  drawing  of  1795,  formerly  in  the  Bale  collection,  afterwards  passed  into  that 
of  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor.  The  "Llanthony"  for  the  England  and  Wak9  Series 
{ehrea  1834)  is  described,  and  a  photogravure  of  it  is  given,  in  Modem  Pmntert,  vol.  L 
(Vol.  III.  j>.  402} ;  there  is  another  very  early  drawing  of  Llanthony  Abbey  in  the 
National  ti^lery  (No.  638).] 


feelings  and  principles,  which  i  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, he  undertook  the  series  of  '*  England  and  Wales,** 
and  in  that  series  introduced  the  subject  of  Llanthony 
Abbey.  And  behold,  he  went  back  to  his  boy's  sketch  and 
boy's  thought.  He  kept  the  very  bushes  in  their  places, 
but  brought  the  fisherman  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  put  him,  in  somewhat  less  courtly  dress,  under  their 
shdter,  instead  of  himself.  And  then  he  set  all  his  gained 
strength  and  new  knowledge  at  work  on  the  well-remem- 
bered shower  of  rain,  that  had  fallen  thirty  years  before,  to 
do  it  better.  The  resultant  drawing  is  one  of  the  very 
noblest  of  his  second  period. 

51.  Another  of  the  drawings  of  the  England  series, 
Ulleswater,  is  the  repetition  of  one  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collec- 
tion,^ which,  by  the  method  of  its  execution,  I  should  con- 
jecture to  have  been  executed  about  the  year  1808  or  1810 : 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  quiet  drawing  of  the  first  period. 
The  lake  is  quite  calm;  the  western  hills  in  grey  shadow, 
the  eastern  massed  in  light;  Helvellyn  rising  like  a  mist 
between  them,  all  being  mirrored  in  the  calm  water.  Some 
thin  and  slightly  evanescent  cows  are  standing  in  the  shallow 
water  in  front;  a  boat  floats  motionless  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore;  the  for^rround  is  of  broken  rocks, 
with  some  lovely  pieces  of  copse  on  the  right  and  left. 

This  was  evidently  Turner's  record  of  a  quiet  evening  by 
the  shore  of  Ulleswater,  but  it  was  a  feeble  one.  He  could 
not  at  that  time  render  the  sunset  colours:  he  went  back 
to  it,  therefore,  in  the  England  Series,  and  painted  it  again 
with  his  new  power.  The  same  hills  are  there,  the  same 
shadows,  the  same  cows, — ^they  had  stood  in  his  mind,  on 
the  same  spot,  for  twenty  years, — ^the  same  boat,  the  same 
rocks,  only  the  copse  is  cut  away — it  interfered  with  the 
masses  of  his  colour.  Some  figures  are  introduced  bathing; 
and  what  was  grey,  and  feeble  gold  in  the  first  drawing, 
becomes  purple  and  burning  rose-colour  in  the  last. 

1  [For  the  ''UllMwater"  in  the  Engtand  and  Walei,  lee  Modem  PahUerM,  vol.  L 
(Vol.  III.  pp.  499,  641),  and  vol.  iv.  ch.  xviiL  §  12.] 
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52.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  is  in 
the  series  of  subjects  fix)m  Winchelsea,^  That  in  the  Uber 
Studiorumy  "Winchelsea,  Sussex/'  bears  date  1812,  and  its 
figures  consist  of  a  soldier  speaking  to  a  woman,  who  is 
resting  on  the  bank  beside  the  road.  There  is  another  small 
subject,  with  Winchelsea  in  the  distance,  of  which  the 
engraving  bears  date  1817.  It  has  two  women  with  bundles, 
and  two  soldiers  toiling  along  the  embankment  in  the  plain, 
and  a  baggage  waggon  in  the  distance.  Neither  of  these 
seems  to  have  satisfied  him,  and  at  last  he  did  another  for 
the  England  Series,  of  which  the  engraving  bears  date  1880. 
There  is  now  a  regiment  on  the  march ;  the  baggage  waggon 
is  there,  having  got  no  farther  on  in  the  thirteen  years,  but 
one  of  the  women  is  tired,  and  has  funted  on  the  bank; 
another  is  supporting  her  against  her  bundle,  and  giving 
her  drink;  a  third  sympathetic  woman  is  added,  and  the 
two  soldiers  have  stopped,  and  one  is  drinking  from  his 
canteen. 

58.  Nor  is  it  merely  of  entire  scenes,  or  of  particular  inci- 
dents that  Tiuner's  memory  is  thus  tenacious.  The  slightest 
passages  of  colour  or  arrangement  that  have  pleased  him — 
the  fork  of  a  bough,  the  casting  of  a  shadow,  the  fracture 
of  a  stone — ^will  be  taken  up  again  and  again,  and  strangely 
worked  into  new  relations  with  other  thoughts.  There  is  a 
single  sketch  from  nature  in  one  of  the  portfolios  at  Famley, 
of  a  common  wood-walk  on  the  estate,  which  has  furnished 
passages  to  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  most  elaborate  com- 
positions in  the  IM}er  Studiorum^ 

54.  I  am  thus  tedious  in  dwelling  on  Turner's  powers  of 
memory,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  tiboroughly  seen  how  all 

M[(l)  The  drawing  for  the  Ubw  Studiarutn  Plate  is  No.  487  in  the  National  Gallery. 
(2)  Tlie  second  drawings  '^  Winchelsea  from  the  Rye  Road "  (now  in  the  possession 


of  Mr.  Ahel  Buckley),  was  etched  by  W,  B.  Cooke  for  the  Southern  CoaH,  but  the 
plate  was  never  finished.  The  drawing  has  since  been  engraved  in  HaHinfft  and  iU 
Vicinity;  see  for  another  reference  to  it,  Raskin's  Note9  an  hit  Drawing9  hnf  Turner, 


No.  34.  (8)  The  third  drawing  (for  which  see  also  above,  p.  370)^  made  for  the 
Bnffkmd  and  Wale*  Series,  was  given  to  Roskin  by  his  father  m  1840  :  see  Prmterita, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  i.,  and  the  NateMyoLtX  mentioned.  No.  34.] 

'  [One  of  the  Uber  compositions  referred  to  is  doubtless  the   '^Procris  and 
Cephalus" ;  probably  another  us  the  unpublished  *^  Huntsman  in  a  Wood."] 


his  greatness,  ail  his  inhnite  luxnnance  oi  invention,  depends 
on  Us  taking  possession  of  everything  that  he  sees, — on  his 
grasping  all,  and  losing  hold  of  nothing, — on  his  forgetting 
himself,  and  forgetting  nothing  else.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood how  every  great  man  paints  what  he  sees  or  did  see, 
his  greatness  being  indeed  little  else  than  his  intense  sense 
of  fact.  And  thus  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Raphaelitism,  and 
Tumerism,  are  all  one  and  the  same,  so  far  as  education  can 
influence  them.  They  are  difierent  in  their  choice,  different 
in  their  faculties,  but  all  the  same  in  this,  that  Raphael 
himself,  so  far  as  he  was  great,  and  all  who  preceded  or 
followed  him  who  ever  were  great,  became  so  by  painting 
the  truths  around  them  as  they  appeared  to  each  man's  own 
mind,  not  as  he  had  been  taught  to  see  them,  except  by 
the  God  who  made  both  him  and  them. 

56.  There  is,  however,  one  more  characteristic  of  Turner's 
second  period,  on  which  I  have  still  to  dwell,  especially 
with  reference  to  what  has  been  above  advanced  respect- 
ing the  fallacy  of  overtoil;  namely,  the  magnificent  ease 
with  which  aU  is  done  when  it  is  successfully  done.  For 
there  are  one  or  two  drawings  of  this  time  which  are  not 
done  easily.^  Turner  had  in  these  set  himself  to  do  a  fine 
thing  to  exhibit  his  powers ;  in  the  common  phrase,  to  excel 
himself;  so  sure  as  he  does  this,  the  work  is  a  failure.  The 
worst  drawings  that  have  ever  come  from  his  hands  are 
some  of  this  second  period,  on  which  he  has  spent  much 
time  and  laborious  thought;  drawings  fiUed  with  incident 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  skies  stippled  into  morbid 
blue,  and  warm  lights  set  against  them  in  violent  contrast; 
one  of  Bamborough  Castle,  a  large  water-colour,  may  be 
named  as  an  example.'  But  the  truly  noble  works  are 
those  in  which,  without  effort,  he  has  expressed  his  thoughts 
as   they   came,   and   forgotten   himself;    and   in  these   the 

'  [See  above>  p.  344.     With  the  following  passage,  compare  Modem  PaitUen, 
roL  ill.  ch.  iii.  §  3.J 

>  [The  same  criticism  is  made  on  this  drawing  of  Bamborough  in  Modem  PanUert, 
vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  248).] 

Xll.  2  B 
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outpouring  of  invention  is  not  less  miraculous  than  the 
swiftness  and  obedience  of  the  mighty  hand  that  expresses 
it.  Any  one  who  examines  the  drawings  may  see  the  evi- 
dence of  this  facility,  in  the  strange  freshness  and  sharpness 
of  every  touch  of  colour ;  but  when  the  multitude  of  dddcate 
touches,  with  which  all  the  aerial  tones  are  worked,  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  would  still  appear  impossible  that  the 
drawing  could  have  been  completed  with  ease^  unless  we 
had  dkect  evidence  on  the  matter:  fortunately,  it  is  not 
wanting.  There  is  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  of 
a  man-of-war  taking  in  stores :  it  is  of  the  usual  size  of  those 
of  the  England  Series,  about  sixteen  inches  by  eleven :  it 
does  not  appear  one  of  the  most  highly  finished,  but  it  is 
still  farther  removed  from  slightness.  The  hull  of  a  first- 
rate  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  picture  on  the  right,  her 
bows  towards  the  spectator,  seen  in  sharp  perspective  firom 
stem  to  stem,  with  all  her  port-holes,  guns,  anchors,  and 
lower  rigging  elaborately  detailed ;  there  are  two  other  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  middle  distance,  drawn  with  equal  pre- 
cision ;  a  noble  bree2y  sea  dancing  against  their  broad  bows, 
full  of  delicate  drawing  in  its  waves;  a  store-ship  beneath 
the  hull  of  the  larger  vessel,  and  several  other  boats,  and  a 
complicated  cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear  no  small  exer- 
tion of  mind  to  draw  the  detail  of  all  this  shipping  down 
to  the  smallest  ropes,  from  memory,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  Yorkshire,  even  if  consider- 
able time  had  been  given  for  the  efibrt.  But  Mr.  Fawkes 
sat  beside  the  painter  from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last 
Turner  took  a  piece  of  blank  paper  one  morning  after 
breakfiist,  outlined  his  ships,  fished  the  drawing  in  three 
hours,  and  went  out  to  shoot.^ 

56.  Let  this  single  fact  be  quietly  meditated  upon  by 
our  ordinary  painters,  and  they  will  see  the  truth  of  what 

^  rrhis  drawing  is  hero  roproduced,  Plate  XXL  The  tenii  ''a  fint-rata/'  which 
Ruskiii  usee  above  (as  in  Campbell'a  poem,  ''The  Launch  of  a  First-Rate";  for 
another  roferenoe  to  the  drawing,  see  Harbour9  qf  England,  §  ^l)^  has  gone  oat  of  use 
in  these  days,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  time  when  the  British  Navy  was  divided 
into  six  rates  of  vess^,  according  to  the  number  of  guns  carried.] 
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was  above  asserted/ — ^that  if  a  great  thing  caa  be  done  at 
all,  it  can  be  done  easily ;  and  let  them  not  tonnent  them- 
selves with  twisting  of  compositions  this  way  and  that,  and 
repeating,  and  experimenting,  and  scene-shifting.     If  a  man 
can  compose  at  all,  he  can  compose  at  once,  or  rather  he 
must  compose  in  spite  of  himself.    And  this  is  the  reason 
of  that  silence  which   I  have  kept  in  most  of  my  works, 
on   the   subject   of  Composition.'    Many  critics,  especially 
the  architects,  have  found  fiiult  with  me  for  not  "teaching 
people  how  to  arrange  masses;"  for  not  '^attributing  suffi- 
cient importance  to  composition."     Alasl    I  attribute  £ur 
more  importance  to  it  than  they  do ; — ^so  much  importance, 
that  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  teach 
a  man  how  to  write  a  IHvina  Commedia^  or  King  JLear^ 
as  how  to  '' compose,"  in  the  true  sense,  a  sipgle  building 
or  picture.     The  marvellous  stupidity  of  this  age  of  lecturers 
is,  that  they  do  not  see  that  what  they  call,  "principles 
of  composition,"  are  mere  principles  of  common  sense  in 
everything,  as  well  as  in  pictures  and  buildings ; — ^A  picture 
is  to  have  a  principal  light?    Yes;  and  so  a  dinner  is  to 
have  a  principal  dish,  and  an  oration  a  principal  point,  and 
an  air  of  music  a  principal  note,  and  every  man  a  prin- 
cipal object.    A    picture  is  to    have  harmony  of   relation 
among  its  parts?    Yes;    and  so  is  a  speech  well  uttered, 
and  an  action  well  ordered,  and  a   company  well  chosen, 
and   a   ragout  well  mixed.     Composition!     As   if  a   man 
were  not  composing  every  moment  of  his  life,  well  or  ill, 
and  would  not  do  it  instinctively  in  his  picture  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  if  he  could.     Composition  of  this  lower  or  com- 
mon kind  is  of  exactly  the  same  importance  in  a  picture 
that  it  is  in  anything  else, — ^no  more.     It  is  well  that   a 
man  should   say  what  he  has  to  say  in  good   order   and 
sequence,    but   the    main  thing  is    to   say   it   truly.    And 

^  [See  p.  344] 

>  [The  subject  had^  however,  been  glanced  at  in  Modem  Painten,  yolnmes  L  and 
iL  (see,  e.g.,  VoL  III.  p.  334,  Vol.  IV.  p.  231),  and  in  Stonei  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  X. 
pp.  216-216  n.).  Rusldn  afterwards  dealt  with  it  more  fiilly  in  2%6  Blement$  of 
J>rawing,  Letter  iii.,  and  Modem  PaitUere,  voL  v.  pt  viii.  ch.L] 
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yet  we  go  cm  pi^aching  to  our  pupils  as  if  to  have  a  prin- 
cipal light  was  ereiything,  and  so  cover  our  academy  walls 
with  Shacabac  feasts,^  wherein  the  courses  are  indeed  well 
ordered,  but  the  dishes  empty. 

57.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  invention  that  men  over- 
I  wotk  themselves,  but  in  execution  also ;  and  here  I  have  a 
;  word   to  say  to    the  Fre-Raphaelites  specially.     They  are 
(   working  too  hard.    There  is  evidence  in  failing  portions  of 
j    their  pictures,  showing  that    they  have   wrought  so   long 
}    upon  them  that  their  very  sight  has  failed  for  weariness, 
/     and  that  the  hand  refused  any  more  to  obey  the  heart 
/      And)  besides  this,  there   are  certain  qualities  of   drawing 
$      which  they  miss  from  over-carefulness.     For,  let  them  be 
I      assured,  there  is  a  great    truth    lurking  in  that   common 
t       desire  of   men  to  see   things  done  in   what   they  call  a 
j       "masterly/'  or  "bold,"  or  "broad,"  manner:    a  truth  op- 
j       pressed  and  abused,  like  almost  every  other  in  this  worlds 
but    an  eternal  one    nevertheless;    and  whatever    mischief 
may  have    followed  from  men's  looking  for    nothing   else 
but  this  facility  of  execution,  and  supposing  that  a  picture 
was  assuredly  all  right  if   only  it  were  done  with  broad 
dashes  of   the  brush,  still  the  truth  remains  the   same:— 
that  because  it  is  not  intended  that  men  shall  torment  or 
weary  themselves  with  any  earthly  labour,  it  is  appointed 
that  the  noblest    results  should    only  be    attainable    by  a 
certain   ease  and    decision    of   manipulation.     I    only  wish 
people  understood  this  much  of    sculpture,  as  well  as  of 
painting,  and  could  see  that  the  finely  finished  statue  is, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  far  more  vulgar 
work  than  that  which  shows  rough  signs  of  the  right  hand 
laid  to  the  workman's  hammer :  but  at  all  events,  in  paint- 
ing it  is  felt  by  all  men,  and  justly  felt.     The  freedom  of 

^  ['^Barmecide  feasts"  is  the  better-known  expression^  referving  to  the  tale  in 
The  Arabian  Nights  of  ''The  Barber's  Sixth  Brother/'  of  how  Shacabao  was  inrited  to 
a  haat,  when  starving,  by  the  wealthy  Barmecide,  and  finding  the  dishes  and  goblets 
empty,  had  "  to  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  with  bare  imagina:tion  of  the  feast'' 
He  at  once  entered  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  which  so  pleased  the  Barmecida 
that  he  then  provided  Shacabac  with  a  substantial  liquet] 


the  lines  oi  nature  can  only  be  represented  by  a  similar 
freedom  in  the  hand  that  follows  them;  there  are  curves 
in  the  flow  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  form  of  the  features,  and 
in  the  muscular  outline  of  the  body,  which  can  in  no  wise 
be  caught  but  by  a  sympathetic  freedom  in  the  stroke  of 
the  pencil.  I  do  not  care  what  example  is  taken ;  be  it 
the  most  subtle  and  careful  work  of  Leonardo  himself,  there 
i¥ill  be  found  a  play  and  power  and  ease  in  the  outlines, 
which  no  slow  effort  could  ever  imitate.  And  if  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  do  not  understand  how  this  kind  of  power,  in 
its  highest  perfection,  may  be  united  with  the  most  severe 
rendering  of  all  other  orders  of  truth,  and  especially  of  those 
with  which  they  themselves  have  most  sympathy,  let  them 
look  at  the  drawings  of  John  Lewis. 

58.  These  then  are  the  principal  lessons  which  we  have 
to  learn  from  Turner,  in  his  second  or  central  period  of 
labour.  There  is  one  more,  however,  to  be  received;  and 
that  is  a  warning;  for  towards  the  close  of  it,  what  with 
doing  small  conventional  vignettes  for  publishers,  making 
showy  drawings  from  sketches  taken  by  other  people  of 
places  he  had  never  seen,  and  touching  up  the  bad  engrav- 
ings from  his  works  submitted  to  him  almost  every  day,^ — 
engravings  utterly  destitute  of  animation,  and  which  had  to 
be  raised  into  a  specious  brilliancy  by  scratching  them  over 
with  white,  spotty  lights,  he  gradually  got  inured  to  many 
conventionalities,  and  even  falsities;  and,  having  trusted  tar 
ten  or  twelve  years  almost  entirely  to  his  memory  and  in- 
dention, living,  I  believe,  mostly  in  London,  and  receiving 
a  new  sensation  only  from  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
jParliament,^  he  painted  many  pictures  between  1880  and 
1840  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  But  he  was  not  thus  to 
close  his  career. 

59.  In  the  summer  either  of  1840  or  1841,  he  undertook 
another  journey  into  Switzerland.     It  was  then  at  least  forty 

^  [In  the  year  following  the  fire  of  1834,  Tamer  exhibited  two  larse  pictures  of 
this  scene.  One  of  them  (formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Victor  Marshall  ot  Coniston) 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ponsford ;  the  other,  in  that  of  Mr.  Holbrook  GaskelLj 
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years  since  he  had  first  seen  the  Alps;  (the  source  of  the 
Arveron,  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection,  which  could  not  have 
been  painted  till  he  had  seen  the  thing  itself,  bears  date 
1800,)^  and  the  direction  of  his  journey  in  1840  marks  his 
fond  memory  of  that  earliest  one;  for,  if  we  look  over  the 
Swiss  studies  and  drawings  executed  in  his  first  period,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  his  fondness  for  the  pass  of  the  St. 
Gothard;  the  most  elaborate  drawing  in  the  Famley  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  L«ike  of  Lucerne  from  Fluelen;^  and, 
counting  the  Uber  Studiorum  subjects,  there  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  six  compositions  taken  at  the  same  period  from 
the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  and,  probably,  several  others  are  in 
existence.^  The  valleys  of  Sallenches  and  Chamouni^  and 
Lake  of  Geneva,  are  the  only  other  Swiss  scenes  which 
seem  to  have  made  very  profound  impressions  on  him. 

He  returned  in  1841  to  Lucerne ;  walked  up  Mont  Pilate 
on  foot,  crossed  the  St.  Gothard,  and  returned  by  Lausanne 
and  Greneva.  He  made  a  large  number  of  coloured  sketches 
on  this  journey,  and  realised  several  of  them  on  his  return. 
The  drawings  thus  produced  are  different  fix>m  all  that  had 
preceded  them,  and  are  the  first  which  belong  definitely  to 
what  I  shall  henceforward  call  his  Third  period. 

The  perfect  repose  of  his  youth  had  returned  to  his 
mind,  while  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  execution  ap- 
peared in  renewed  strength;  all  conventionality  being  done 
away  by  the  force  of  the  impression  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Alps,  after  his  long  separation  frora  them.  The 
drawings  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  largeness  and  simplicity 

^  [The  reading  of  the  dates  on  the  Famley  drawings  is  matter  of  some  dispute. 
It  is^  however,  now  generally  agreed  that  1802  was  the  date  of  Turner's  first  Con- 
tinentid  journey.  R^kin  in  nis  last  catalogue  of  the  J^mer  drawings  at  the  National 
Gallery  (Group  VIII.)  gives  the  date  as  1803  (see  Vol.  XIIL,  and  compare  VoL  III. 
p.  235  n.).] 

>  [Now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Donald  Currie.] 

'  [There  are  five  such  compositions,  of  Turner's  early  period,  in  the  National 
Gallery  alone— namely  Nos.  476  and  477  (the  drawings  for  lAber  Studiarum),  No.  320 
("The  Old  Road,  Pass  of  St  Gothard"),  No.  321  ("The  Old  Devil's  Bridge"),  and 
No.  324  ("On  the  Pass  of  the  St.  Gothard  above  Amsteg").  The  "profound  im- 
pression "  made  upon  Turner  from  the  first  by  the  valleys  of  Sallench^  Chamouni, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  mav  similarly  be  traced  in  the  National  Gallery,  as  also  in 
the  catalogue  of  Raskin's  collection  (see  VoL  XIII.).] 


of  thought:  most  of  them  by  deep  seremty,  passing  mto 
melancholy;  all  by  a  richness  of  colour,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  conceived.  They,  and  the  works  done  in  fol- 
lowing years,  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
his  life  that  the  colours  of  sunset  do  to  those  of  the  day; 
and  will  be  recognized,  in  a  few  years  more,  as  the  noblest 
landscapes  ever  yet  conceived  by  human  intellect.^ 

60.  Such  has  been  the  career  of  the  greatest  painter  of 
this  century.  Many  a  century  may  pass  away  before  there 
rises  such  another;  but  what  greatness  any  among  us  may 
be  capable  of,  will,  at  least,  be  best  attained  by  following 
in  his  path; — by  beginning  in  all  quietness  and  hopefulness 
to  use  whatever  powers  we  may  possess  to  represent  the 
things  around  us  as  we  see  and  feel  them;  trusting  to  the 
close  of  life  to  give  the  perfect  crown  to  the  course  of  its 
labours,  and  knowing  assuredly  that  the  determination  of 
the  degree  in  which  watchAilness  is  to  be  exalted  into  in- 
vention, rests  with  a  higher  will  than  our  own.  And,  if 
not  greatness,  at  least  a  certain  good,  is  thus  to  be  achieved ; 
for  though  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  mission  of  the  more 
humble  artist,  as  if  it  were  merely  to  be  subservient  to  that 
of  the  antiquarian  or  the  man  of  science,  there  is  an  ulterior 
aspect,  in  which  it  is  not  subservient,  but  superior.  Every 
archaeologist,  every  natural  philosopher,  knows  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  rigidity  of  mind  brought  on  by  long  devotion  to 
logical  and  analytical  inquiries.  Weak  men,  giving  them- 
selves to  such  studies,  are  utterly  hardened  by  them,  and 
become  incapable  of  understanding  anything  nobler,  or  even 
of  feeling  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  they  lead.  But 
even  the  best  men  are  in  a  sort  injured  by  them,  and  pay  a 
definite  price,  as  in  most  other  matters,  for  definite  advan- 
tages. They  gain  a  peculiar  strength,  but  lose  in  tender- 
ness, elasticity,  and  impressibility.     The  man  who  has  gone, 

^  [Compare  with  this  estimate  of  Turner's  latest  Swiis  drawings  (1841-1842)  what 
Ruskin  says  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  260) ;  a  passage  added  in  the  fifth 
edition,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  this  pamphlet  (1851).  In  volumes 
iv.  and  v.  of  Modem  Painters  Ruskin  analysed  some  or  the  drawinffs  in  detail,  and 
see  also  the  Epilogue  to  the  Notee  on  hie  Drawinge  by  Turner  (Vol.  XIII.).] 
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hammer  in  hand,  over  the  surface  of  a  romantic  country, 
feels  no  longer,  in  the  mountain  ranges  he  has  so  labori- 
ously explored,  the  sublimity  or  m3rstery  with  which  they 
were  veiled  when  he  first  beheld  them,  and  with  which  they 
are  adorned  in  the  mind  of  the  passing  traveller.  In  his 
more  informed  conception,  they  arrange  themselves  like  a 
dissected  model:  where  another  man  would  be  awe-struck 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  precipice,  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  emergence  of  a  fossiliferous  rock,  familiarised  already 
to  his  imagination  as  extending  in  a  shallow  stratum,  over 
a  perhaps  uninteresting  district;  where  the  unlearned  spec* 
tator  would  be  touched  with  strong  emotion  by  the  aspect 
of  the  snowy  summits  which  rise  in  the  distance,  he  sees 
only  the  culminating  points  of  a  metamorphic  formation, 
with  an  uncomfortable  web  of  fan-hke  fissures  radiating, 
in  his  imagination,  through  their  centres.^  That  in  the 
grasp  he  has  obtained  of  the  inner  relations  of  aU  these 
things  to  the  universe,  and  to  man,  that  in  the  views  which 
have  been  opened  to  him  of  natural  energies  such  as  no 
human  mind  would  have  ventured  to  conceive,  and  of  past 
states  of  being,  each  in  some  new  way  bearing  witness  to 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  everlastingly  consistent  providence 
of  the  Maker  of  all  things,  he  has  received  reward  well 
worthy  the  sacrifice,  I  would  not  for  an  instant  deny ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  loss  is  not  less  painful  to  him  if  his  mind 
be  rightly  constituted;  and  it  would  be  with  infinite  grati- 
tude that  he  would  regard  the  man,  who,  retaining  in  his 
delineation  of  natural  scenery  a  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  science 

*  This  state  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  Words- 
worth had  been  able  to  discern  in  men  of  science ;  and  in  disdain  of  which^ 
he  wrote  that  short-sighted  passage  in  the  Excursion,  Book  III.  1.  165-190, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works  which  his 
true  friends  would  have  desired  to  see  blotted  out.  What  else  has  been 
found  fisiult  with  as  feeble  or  superfluous,  is  not  so  in  the  intense  distinctive 
relief  which  it  gives  to  his  character.  But  these  lines  are  written  in  mer« 
ignorance  of  the  matter  they  treat;  in  mere  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
men  they  describe :  for,  observe,  though  the  passage  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Solitary,  it  is  fully  confirmed,  and  even  rendered  more  scornful^  by 
the  speech  which  follows. 
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so  ngid  as  tx>  maice  tiis  work  at  once  acceptable  and  credible 
to  the  most  sternly  critical  intellect,  should  yet  invest  its 
features  again  with  the  sweet  veil  of  their  daily  aspect; 
should  make  them  dazzling  with  the  splendour  of  wander- 
ing light,  and  involve  them  in  the  unsearchableness  of  stormy 
obscurity;  should  restore  to  the  divided  anatomy  its  visible 
vitality  of  operation,  clothe  the  naked  crags  with  soft  forests, 
enrich  the  mountain  ruins  with  bright  pastures,  and  lead 
the  thoughts  from  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  physical  world,  to  the  sweet  interests  and 
sorrows  of  human  life  and  death. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  "TIMES"  ON  THE 
NATIONAL   GALLERY 

(1847,  1852) 


[Bibliographieal  A<tf€.— These  two  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Timet  of 
January  7,  1B47>  and  December  29,  1852. 

The  first  letter  was  reprinted^  with  comments  by  '' Verax/'  in  pp.  4A-^ 
of  The  Ainuee  of  the  NatUmal  GaUery,  etc.  etc.^  by  Veraz^  1847. 

Both  letters  were  reprinted  in  ArrotM  of  the  Chaee,  IBSO,  voL  i.  pp.  58- 
66,  and  67-77.  The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  is  introduced  in  the 
present  edition. 

There  is  also  a  reprint  of  them,  bearing  the  date  1852^  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  Shepherd's  Bibliography  (1881),  though  it  appears  in  that 
edited  by  T.  J.  Wise  in  1889.    The  title-page  is  :— 

The   National  Gallery.  |  Two  Letters  |  to  the  Editor  of  the  Timee  \ 
By  I  The  Author  of  '' Modem  Painters."  |  London  :  |  1852. 

Octavo,  pp.  16.  The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  p.  16  reads :  '^  London :  Printed 
by  Stewart  and  Murray,  Old  Bailey.''    Issued  stitched  and  without  wrappers. 

That  this  reprint  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  than  1852  is  prored 
by  a  collation  of  the  Vari4B  LecHonee,  Thus  in  line  5  of  §  8,  ''Dust 
an  inch  thick  accumulated  upon  the  framee"  is  the  reading  in  Ruskin's 
MS.  and  in  the  Timee,  In  Arrowe  ^  the  Ohace  (1880)  the  word  is  panee,  an 
obvious  misprint,  for  one  of  Roskiu's  grievances  was  that  at  this  time  the 
pictures  were  not  glazed.  Yet  panes  is  the  word  in  the  reprint  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  of  the  year  1852.  So,  again,  in  §  2,  line  19,  the  dash  (->)  after 
''old  canvass,"  which  does  not  appear  in  the  limee^  was  introduced  in 
^rroiM  qf  the  Chaoe,  and  reappears  in  the  reprint  In  §  4,  line  9,  a  super- 
fluous comma  after  "  warned  "  figures  in  both  reprints.  In  §  7,  line  2,  a 
comma  in  the  original  becomes  a  semicolon  in  both  reprints ;  as  also  in 
line  13.  In  line  26,  the  comma  after  "  brilliancy  "  is  inserted  in  the  present 
edition.  In  §  8,  line  9,  a  comma  in  the  original  is  changed  into  a  semicolon 
in  both  reprints  (here  followed) ;  line  22,  the  comma  after  "  this "  dis- 
appeared in  both  reprints  ;  line  32,  a  superfluous  comma  after  "  large  "  was 
inserted  in  both  reprints ;  line  41,  the  word  "  only  "  was  similarly  inserted, 
and  a  comma  after  "  attributable."  In  §  9,  line  4,  the  words  "  tiie  various 
purchases  made  in  "  were  omitted  in  both  reprints,  and  in  line  7  ''  utility  " 
was  misprinted  "  ability  "  in  both.  Some  other  minor  variations  in  punctual 
tion,  in  which  again  the  alleged  reprint  of  1852  follows  the  alterations  made 
in  1880,  need  not  be  enumerated ;  but  finally,  in  §  9,  line  38,  "  or  "  in  the 
Timee  was  printed  "and"  in  Arrmet  qf  the  Chace,  and  this  misprint  also 
appears  in  the  reprint  of  "1852."  It  thus  follows  that  the  reprint  "of 
extreme  scarcity "  is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  "  fake,"  being  an  un- 
authorised reprint  from  ArrotM  qfthe  Chaee  at  some  date  later  than  1880. 

A  collation  of  the  second  letter  shows  a  similar  result.  The  reprint  of 
"  1852  "  omits  the  two  footnotes  by  the  author,  which  appeared  as  such  in 
the  Times ;  the  publisher  not  perceiving  that  these  notes,  unlike  others  in 
Arrows  qf  the  Chaee,  were  the  author's  and  not  the  editor's.  In  the  first 
author's  note,  last  line,  "Claudes"  in  the  Times  is  printed  "Claude's"  in 
both  reprints.  In  §  2,  line  9,  "curators"  is  printed  with  a  capital  C  in 
both  ;  line  25,  "  chiU"  printed  "  dirt "  in  both  ;  and  there  are  again  several 
minor  variations  in  punctuation,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate ;  in  all 
cases  the  alterations  introduced  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee  (1880)  appear  in  the 
reprint  of  "  1852."] 
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DANGER    TO    THE    NATIONAL    GALLERY  ^ 

(1847) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times  " 

1.  Sir, — As  I  am  sincerely  desirous  that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  the  dangerous  process  of  cleaning  lately  begun  in 
our  National  Gallery,  and  as  I  believe  that  what  is  right  is 
most  effectively  when  most  kindly  advocated,  and  what  is 
true  most  convincingly  when  least  passionately  asserted,  I 
was  grieved  to  see  the  violent  attack  upon  Mr.  Eastlake  in 
your  columns  of  Friday  last ;  yet  not  less  surprised  at  the 
attempted  defence  which  appeared  in  them  yesterday.*  The 
outcry  which  has  arisen  upon  this  subject  has  been  just, 
but  it  has  been  too  loud;  the  injury  done  is  neither  so 
great  nor  so  wilful  as  has  been  asserted,  and  I  fear  that 
the  respect  which  might  have  been  paid  to  remonstrance 
may  be  refused  to  clamour. 

2.  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  join  as  loudly  as  any  in  the 
hue  and  cry.  Accustomed,  as  I  have  been,  to  look  to 
England  as  the  refuge  of  the  pictorial  as  of  all  other  distress, 
and  to  hope  that,  having  no  high  art  of  her  own,  she  would 
at  least  protect  what  she  could  not  produce,  and  respect 

*  [From  the  Times,  January  7, 1847.  For  the  circamstancet  in  which  this  letter 
was  written,  see  Introduction,  ahove,  p.  Iriii.] 

*  [The  ''Tiolent  attack"  alludes  to  a  letter  of  Verax"  in  the  Times  of  Thursday 
(not  Friday),  Decemher  31,  1846,  and  the  '^attempted  defence"  to  another  letter 
signed  "  A.  G. "  in  the  Times  of  January  4,  two  days  (not  the  day)  before  Ruskin 
wrote  the  preeeut  letter.    For  '' Verax,"  see  again  Introduction,  p.  Iviii.] 
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what  she  cotdd  not  restore,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
attack  which  has  been  made  upon  the  pictures  in  question 
as  on  the  violation  of  a  sanctuary.  I  had  seen  in  Venice 
the  noblest  works  of  Veronese  painted  over  with  flake-white 
with  a  brush  fit  for  tarring  ships;  I  had  seen  in  Florence 
Angelico's  highest  inspiration  rotted  and  seared  into  frag- 
ments of  old  wood,  burnt  into  blisters,  or  blotted  into 
glutinous  maps  of  mildew;^  I  had  seen  in  Paris  Raphael 
restored  by  David  and  Vemet;  and  I  returned  to  England 
in  the  one  last  trust  that,  though  her  National  Gallery  was 
an  European  jest,  her  art  a  shadow,  and  her  connoisseur- 
ship  an  hypocrisy,  though  she  neither  knew  how  to  cherish 
nor  how  to  choose,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  cheats  of  every 
vendor  of  old  canvass,  yet  that  such  good  pictures  as  through 
chance  or  oversight  might  find  their  way  beneath  that  pre- 
posterous portico,  and  into  those  melancholy  and  miserable 
rooms,  were  at  least  to  be  vindicated  thenceforward  from 
the  mercy  of  republican,  priest,  or  painter,  safe  alike  from 
musketry,  monkery,  and  manipulation. 

8.  But  whatever  pain  I  may  feel  at  the  dissipation  of  this 
dream,  I  am  not  disposed  altogether  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  some  illuminatory  process  with  respect  to  pictures  ex- 
posed to  a  London  atmosphere  and  populace.  Dust  an 
inch  thick,  accumulated  upon  the  frames  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  darkness  closing  over  the  canvass  like  a  curtain, 
attest  too  forcibly  the  influence  on  floor  and  air  of  the 
"mutable,  rank-scented,  many."*  It  is  of  little  use  to  be 
over-anxious  for  the  preservation  of  pictures  which  we  cannot 
see;  the  only  question  is,  whether  in  the  present  instance 
the  process  may  not  have  been  carried  penlously  far,  and 

*  [For  the  repainting  of  Veronese's  jpicturee  in  S.  Sebafitisno  at  Venice,  see  Vol. 
XI.  f.  432.  For  the  maltreatment  of  Fra  Angelico's  ''Vita  di  Cristo"  at  Florence, 
see  VoL  TV.  p.  100  and  n.  Several  of  RaphaeFs  pictures  in  the  Louvre  have  at 
one  time  or  another  been  subjected  to  repainting--Buch  as  ''  La  Belle  Jardiniere," 
and  the  '*  St  Margaret"  Vemet,  the  elder  (1714-1789),  was  much  employed  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  David  (1748-1825)  by  Napoleon.  Information  with  regard  to  the 
cleaning  and  repainting  of  pictures  in  the  Louvre  at  a  later  date  was  given  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  1853  (Questions  2625-2657).] 

'  [Shakespeare :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.  66.] 


w^neuier  ui  iui#urc  siuipicr  luiu  siucr  uicous  may  uul  uc 
adopted  to  remove  the  coat  of  dust  and  smoke,  without 
affecting  either  the  glazing  of  the  picture,  or,  what  is  ahnost 
as  precious,  the  mdUow  tone  left  by  time. 

4.  As  regards  the  "  Peace  and  War,"  ^  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  for  the  present  it  is  utterly  and  for  ever 
partially  destroyed.  I  am  not  disposed  lightly  to  impugn 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Eastlake,  but  this  was  indisputably 
of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Gallery  that  which  least  required, 
and  least  could  endure,  the  process  of  cleaning.  It  was 
in  the  most  advantageous  condition  under  which  a  work  of 
Rubens  can  be  seen;  mellowed  by  time  into  more  perfect 
harmony  than  when  it  left  the  easel,  enriched  and  warmed 
without  losing  any  of  its  freshness  or  energy.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  master  is  always  so  bold  and  frank  as  to  be 
completely,  perhaps  even  most  agreeably,  seen  under  circum- 
stances of  obscurity,  which  would  be  injurious  to  pictures 
of  greater  refinement ;  and,  though  this  was,  indeed,  one  of 
his  most  highly  finished  and  careful  works,  (to  my  mind, 
before  it  suffered  this  recent  injury,  far  superior  to  every- 
thing at  Antwarp,  Malines,  or  Cologne,)'  this  was  a  more 
weighty  reason  for  caution  than  for  interference.  Some 
portions  of  colour  have  been  exhibited  which  were  formerly 
untraceable;  but  even  these  have  lost  in  power  what  they 
have  gained  in  definiteness, — ^the  majesty  and  preciousness 
of  all  the  tones  are  departed,  the  balance  of  distances  lost. 
Time  may  perhaps  restore  something  of  the  glow,  but  never 
the  subordination;  and  the  more  delicate  portions  of  flesh 
tint,  especially  the  back  of  the  female  figure  on  the  left, 
and  of  the  boy  in  the  centre,  are  destroyed  for  ever. 

^  [No.  46.    The  cleaning  of  this  |ncture  was  one  of  the  principal  counts  in 

Mr.  Morris  Moore's  indictment  (see  his  letter  to  the  Times,  and  Questions  2477- 

2479  in  his  evidence  hefbre  the  Select  Committee  of  185a    Sir  Charles  Eastlake's 

I       reply  was  that  the  picture  had  been  already  ''restored"  in  1802  Gbid.,  Questions 

4484-4847).    For  another  reference  to  it,  see  above,  '' Review  of  Eastlake,"  §  34, 

i      p.  295.1 

I  *  [For  Rubens'  principal  work  at  Cologne  see  VoL  II.  p.  352 ;  at  Malines,  in  the 

!       Church  of  St.  John,  is  his  fiunous  altar-piece,  tiie  ''  Adoration  of  the  Magi " ;  and 
1       at  Antwerp,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  his  yet  more  celebrated  ''  Descent  from 
the  Cross.'^ 


o.  ine  large  ^uyp'  is,  i  cninK,  neony  umnjurea.  jmanj 
portions  of  the  foreground  painting  have  been  revealed, 
which  were  before  only  to  be  traced  painfully,  if  at  alL 
The  distance  has  indeed  lost  the  appearance  of  sunny  haase, 
which  was  its  chief  charm,  but  this  I  have  little  doubt  it 
originally  did  not  possess,  and  in  process  of  time  may 
recover. 

6.  The  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne***  of  Titian  has  escaped  so 
scot  free  that,  not  knowing  it  had  been  cleaned,  I  passed  it 
without  noticing  any  change.  I  observed  only  that  the 
blue  of  the  distance  was  more  intense  than  I  had  previously 
thought  it,  thou^,  four  years  ago,  I  said  of  that  distance 
that  it  was  "  difficult  to  imagine  an3rthing  more  magnificently 
impossible,  not  from   its   vividness,  but  because   it    is   nof 

faint  and  aerial  encmgh  to  account  for  its  purity  of  colour. 
There  is  so  total  a  want  of  atmosj^ere  in  it^  that  but  fbr 
the  dijSerence  of  form  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  mountains  from  the  robe  of  Ariadne."  * 

Your  correspondent  is  alike  unacquainted  with  the 
previous  condition  of  this  picture,  and  with  the  character 
of  Titian  distances  in  general,  when  he  complains  of  a  loss 
of  aerial  quality  resulting  in  the  present  case  from  cleaning. 

7.  I  unfortunately  did  not  see  the  new  Velasquez*  until 

*  Modem  Pamtert,  vol  i.  p.  146  [Vol.  III.  p.  369]. 

^  ['^Landscape,  with  Cattle  and  Figures — Evening"  (No.  63).  Since  the  beqoert 
of  the  somewhat  higher  '*  large  Dort '^  in  1876  (No.  961)^  it  has  ceased  to  be  <' the 
large  Cuyp."] 

^  [No.  86.  This  and  the  two  pictures  already  mentioned  were  the  typical  instances 
of  "  woilt  pictures "  quoted  hy  " Verax."] 

s  [''  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  hunting  the  WUd  Boar  "  (No.  197)^  purchased  in  1846,  and 
thereupon  cleaned.  The  CommittM  of  1853  elicited  some  curious  information  about 
this  picture.  Lord  Cowley^  its  former  owner^  had  sent  it  to  a  Mr.  Thane,  a  picture- 
dealer^  to  be  relined.  A  too  hot  iron  was  nsed^  and  a  portion  of  the  paint  entirdy 
disappeared.  Thane  was  in  despair.  The  picture  haunted  him  at  nights.  He  saw 
the  figure  of  it  in  bis  dreams  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  until  at  length  it 
appei^ed  a  skeleton.  He  was  near  going  mad  over  it,  when  a  good  angel  came  to  bis 
rescue  in  the  shape  of  Lance,  the  flower  and  fruit  painter,  who  offered  to  restore  the 
missing  parts  out  of  his  head.  The  parts  which  Lance  claimed  to  have  thus  painted 
in  were  the  groups  on  the  left  of  the  foreground,  and  some  of  the  middle  dutanoe. 
''I  endeavoured,'  he  says,  ''to  fill  up  the  canvas,  sticb  as  I  supposed  Velasqnes 
would  have  done;  and  1  bad  great  facility  in  doing  that,  because  if  tbere  was  a 
man  without  a  horse  here,  there  was  a  horse  without  a  man  there,  so  I  could  easily 


iz  naa  unaergone  ixs  aiscipune,  out;  i  nave  seiaom  meL 
with  an  example  of  the  master  which  gave  me  more  delight, 
or  which  I  believed  to  be  in  more  genuine  or  perfect  con- 
dition. 1  saw  no  traces  of  the  retouching  which  is  hinted 
at  by  your  correspondent  "Verax,"  nor  are  the  touches  on 
that  canvass  such  as  to  admit  of  very  easy  or  untraceable 
interpolation  of  meaner  handling.  His  complaint  of  loss  of 
substance  in  the  figures  of  the  foreground  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  altogether  groundless.  He  has  seen  little  southern 
scenery  if  he  supposes  that  the  brilliancy  and  apparent 
nearness  of  the  silver  clouds  is  in  the  slightest  degree  over- 
charged, and  shows  little  appreciation  of  Velasquez  in  sup- 
posing him  to  have  sacrificed  the  solenmity  and  might  of 
such  a  distance  to  the  inferior  interest  of  the  figures  in  the 
foreground.  Had  he  studied  the  picture  attentively,  he 
might  have  observed  that  the  position  of  the  horizon 
suggests,  and  the  lateral  extent  of  the  foregrotmd  proves^ 
such  a  distance  between  the  spectator  and  even  its  nearest 
figures  as  may  well  justify  the  slightness  of  their  execu- 
tion. 

Even  granting  that  some  of  the  upper  glazings  of  the 
figures  had  been  removed,  the  tone  of  the  whole  picture 
is  so  light,  gray,  and  glittering,  and  the  dependence  on 
the  power  of  its  whites  so  absolute,  that  1  think  the  pro- 
cess hardly  to  be  regretted  which  has  left  these  in  lustre 
so  precious,  and  restored  to  a  brilliancy,  which  a  compari- 
son with  any  modem  work   of  similar  aim  would   render 

take  his  ezeoutioii  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  my  own  style  of  painting  enabled  me 
to  keep  pretty  near  the  mark "  (!).  But  he  particularly  added  that  the  hiffh  lights 
of  the  sky  (on  which  Raskin  here  lays  special  stress)  were  untouched  by  him.  So 
that  there  Ruskin  was  right  The  picture,  when  restored  to  its  owner,  gave  complete 
satisfaction,  and  Lance's  share  in  it  was  kept  a  secret  A  year  or  two  later  he 
must  have  feh  a  proud  man.  The  picture  was  being  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery. 
In  front  of  it  Lance  met  two  cognoscenti  of  his  ac4]uaintance.  ''  It  looks  to  me," 
he  said,  testing  them,  "as  if  it  had  been  a  good  deal  repainted."— "No  !  you're 
wrong  there,^^  they  said;  ^^it  is  remarkably  free  from  repaints."  It  should  be 
added  that  soon  a^r  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  referred  to  aoove,  a  tracing  of  Goya's 
oopy^  procured  from  Madrid,  showed  in  fiict  that  the  restored  work  mffered  but 
slightljr  from  the  copy,  and  Lance's  work  was  probably  far  less  important  and 
extensive  than  he  asserted.  An  idea  of  the  original  condition  of  the  picture  may 
be  had  from  a  reduced  replica^  or  first  sketch,  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.] 
xn.  2  c 
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apparently  supernatural,  the  sparkling  motion  of  its  figures 
and  the  serene  snow  of  its  sky. 

8.  I  believe  I  have  stated  to  its  ftillest  extent  all  the  harm 
that  has  yet  been  done,  yet  I  earnestly  protest  against  any 
continuance  of  the  treatment  to  which  these  pictures  have 
been  subjected.     It  is  useless  to  allege  that  nothing  but 
discoloured  vamish  has  be^i  withdrawn,  for  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  alter  the  structure  and  continuity,  and  so  destroy 
the  aerial  relations  of  colours  of  which  no  part  has  been 
removed.      I   have  seen  the  daric   blue  of  a  water-colour 
drawing  made   opaque  and   pale  merely  by  mounting   it; 
and  even  supposing  no  other  injury  were  done,  eveiy  time 
a  pictiue  is  cleaned  it  loses,  like  a  restored  building,  part  of 
its   authority;   and  is  thenceforward  liaUe  to  dispute  and 
suspicion,  every  one  of  its  beauties  open  to  question,  while 
its  faults  are  screetied  from  accusation.     It  cannot  be  any 
more  reasoned  from  with   security;  for,  though  allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  effect  of  time,  no  one  can  calculate 
the  arbitrary  and  accidental   changes  occasioned  by  violent 
cleaning.     None  of  the  varnishes  should  be  attacked ;  what- 
ever the  medium  used,  nothing  but  soot  and  dust  should 
be  taken  away,  and   that   chiefly  by  delicate   and  patient 
friction;  and,  in  order  to  protract  as  long  as  possible  the 
necessity  even  for  this,  all  the  important  pictures  in  the 
gallery  should  at  once  be  put  under  glass,^  and  closed,  not 
merely  by  hinged  doors,  like  the  Correggio,  but  permanently 
and  securely.     1  should  be  glad  to  see  this  done  in  all  ridi 
galleries,  but  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  case  of  pictures 
exposed  in  London,  and  to  a  crowd  fr'eely  admitted  four 
days  in  the  week;  it  would  do  good  also  by  necessitating 
the  enlargement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  bringing  down  of 
all  the   pictures   to   the   level  of  the  eye.     Every  picture 
that  is  worth   buying  or  retaining  is  worth   exhibiting   in 

^  [On  this  and  other  collateral  gubjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  next  letter ; 
to  Ruskin's  evidence  before  the  National  Gallery  CommiBsion  in  1857;  and  to  the 
Appendix  to  his  Noten  an  the  Turner  Gattery  at  Marlborough  Howe,  1856-1857.  With 
regard  to  the  other  strictures  here  pronounced^  see  above^  Introduction,  p.  lix.] 


Its  proper  place,  ana  u  its  scale  oe  large  ana  its  nanaiing 
rough,  there  is  the  more  instruction  to  be  gained  by  close 
study  of  the  various  means  adopted  by  the  master  to  secure 
his  distant  effect.  We  can  certainly  spare  both  the  ground 
and  the  funds  which  would  enable  us  to  exhibit  pictures 
for  which  no  price  is  thought  too  large,  and  for  aU  purposes 
of  study  and  for  most  of  enjoyment  pictures  are  useless 
when  they  are  even  a  little  above  the  Une.  The  fatigue 
complained  of  by  most  persons  in  examining  a  picture 
gallery^  is  attributable  not  to  the  number  of  works,  but 
to  their  confused  order  of  succession,  and  to  the  strain- 
ing of  the  sight  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  details 
of  those  above  the  eye.  Every  gaUery  should  be  long 
enough  to  admit  of  its  whole  collection  being  hung  in  one 
line,  side  by  side,  and  wide  enough  to  aUow  of  the 
spectators  retiring  to  the  distance  at  which  the  largest 
picture  was  intended  to  be  seen.  The  works  of  every 
master  should  be  brought  together  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical  order;  and  such  drawings  or  engravings  as  may 
exist  in  the  collection,  dther  of,  or  for,  its  pictures,  or  in 
any  way  illustrative  of  them,  should  be  placed  in  frames 
opposite  each,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

9.  But,  Sir,  the  subjects  of  r^^t  connected  with  the 
present  management  of  our  national  collection  are  not  to 
be  limited  either  to  its  treatment  or  its  arrangement.  The 
principles  of  selection  which  have  been  acted  upon  in  the 
various  purchases  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six 
years  have  been  as  extraordinary  as  unjustifiable.  Whatever 
may  be  the  intrinsic  power,  interest,  or  artistical  utility  of 
the  earlier  essays  of  any  school  oi  art,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  characteristic  examples  of  every  one  of  its  most 
important  phases  should  form  part  of  a  national  collection: 
granting  them  of  little  value  individually,  their  collective 
teaching  is  of  irrefiragable  authority,  and  the  exhibition  of 
perfected  results  alone,  while  the  course  of  national  progress 
through  which  these  wa:^  reached  is  altogether  concealed, 

1  [CompM«  tbe  letter  of  18S2  bdow^  §  8,  p.  4ia] 
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is  more  likely  to  discourage  than  to  assist  the  efPorts  of 
an  undeveloped  school  Granting  even  what  the  shallow- 
est materialism  of  modem  artists  would  assume,  that  the 
works  of  Perugino  were  of  no  value  but  as  they  taught 
Raphael,  that  John  Bellini  is  altogether  absorbed  and  over- 
mastered by  Titian — ^that  Nino  Pisano  was  utterly  superseded 
by  Bandinelli  ^  or  Cellini,  and  Ghirlandajo  sunk  in  the  shadow 
of  Buonaroti— granting  Van  Eyck  to  be  a  mere  mechanist, 
and  Giotto  a  mere  child,  and  Angelico  a  superstitious  monk, 
and  whatever  you  choose  to  grant  that  ever  blindness  deemed 
or  insolence  affirmed,  still  it  is  to  be  maintained  and  proved, 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  Buonaroti  or  a  Titian  of  our 
own,  we  shall  with  more  wisdom  learn  of  those  of  whom 
Buonaroti  and  Titian  learned,  and  at  whose  knees  they 
were  brought  up,  and  whom  to  their  day  of  death  they 
ever  revered  and  worshipped,  than  of  those  wretched  pupils 
and  partisans  who  sank  every  high  function  of  art  into  a 
form  and  a  faction,  betrayed  her  trusts,  darkened  her  tra- 
ditions, overthrew  her  throne,  and  left  us  where  we  now 
are,  stumbling  among  its  fragments.  Sir,  if  the  canvasses 
of  Guido,  lately  introduced  into  the  gallery,'  had  been 
works  of  the  best  of  those  pupils,  which  they  are  not — ^if 
they  had  been  good  works  of  even  that  bad  master,  which 
they  are  not, — if  they  had  been  genuine  or  untouched 
works,  even  though  feeble,  which  they  are  not — if,  though 
false  and  retouched  remnants  of  a  feeble  and  faUen  school 
they  had  been  endurably  decent  or  elementarily  instruc- 
tive, some  conceivable  excuse  might  perhaps  have  been  by 
ingenuity  forged,  and  by  impudence  uttered,  for  their  in- 
troduction into  a  gallery  where  we  previously  possessed  two 
good  Guidos'  and  no  Perugino  (for  the  attribution  to  him 

1  [For  Bandinelli,  see  VoL  III.  p.  618;  for  Cellini,  Vol.  IV.  p.  318.] 
*  ['^  Lot  and  his  Daafrhtera  leaving  Sodom"  (No.  193),  purchaeed  for  the  GaUerj 
in  1844;  and  ''Susannah  and  the  l^ders"  (No.  196),  purchased  in  the  same  year. 
For  another  criticism  of  these  purchases,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  670.] 

s  rrhe  ''two  good  Guides^'  previously  possessed  are  the  "St  Jerome"  (No.  11) 
and  the  "Magdalen"  (No.  177).  The  "wretched  panel"  is  No.  181,  "The  Virgm 
and  lu&nt  Christ  with  St  John " :  it  is  hy  some  attributed  to  Perugino's  scholar, 
Lo  Spagna.    In  1866  a  very  fine  Peroguio  was  purchased  for  the  Gallery — **  The 


of  the  wretched  panel  which  now  bears  his  name  is  a  mere 
insult),  no  Angelico,  no  Fra  Bartolomeo,  no  AlbertineUi, 
no  Ghirlandajo,  no  Verrochio,  no  Lorenzo  di  Credi — (what 
shall  I  more  say,  for  the  time  would  fail  me?) — ^but  now. 
Sir,  what  vestige  of  apology  remains  for  the  cumbering 
our  walls  with  pictures  that  have  no  single  virtue,  no 
colour,  no  drawing,  no  character,  no  history,  no  thought? 
Yet  2000  guineas  were,  I  believe,  given  for  one  of  those 
encumbrances,^  and  5000  for  the  coarse  and  unnecessary 
Rubens,^  added  to  a  room  half  filled  with  Rubens  before, 
while  a  mighty  and  perfect  work  of  Angelico  was  sold 
from  Cardinal  Fesch's  collection  for  1500.^  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  spurious  Holbein,^  for  though  the  veriest  tyro 
might  well  be  ashamed  of  such  a  purchase,  it  would  have 
been  a  judicious  addition  had  it  been  genuine ;  so  was 
the  John  BeUini,  so  was  the  Van  Eyck;  but  the  mighty 
Venetian  master  who  alone  of  all  the  painters  of  Italy 
united  purity  of  religious  aim  with  perfection  of  artistical 

Virgin  adoring  the  Infimt  Christy  the  Archangel  Michael^  the  Archangel  Raphael 
and  Tohias"  (No.  288) — an  af^oisition  which  greatly  delighted  Ruakin  (see,  €,$,, 
JClemenU  of  Dravnng,  §  109).  Other  examples  were  afterwards  added.  The  Gallery 
boasts  also  two  Angelicos,  *'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi"  (No.  582)^  and  '*  Christ  amid 
the  Blessed  "  (No.  QGS),  purchased  in  1857  and  1880 ;— one  AlbertinelU,  *'  Virgin  and 
Child  "  ^o.  645),  also  purchased  in  1860 ;— and  two  Lorenzo  di  Credis,  both  of  the 
^  Virgin  and  Child  "  (hfoe.  593  and  648),  purchased  in  1857  and  1865.  A  work  which 
is  attributed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo—'' Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John"  (No.  1694)— 
was  purchased  in  1900.  The  Gallery  still  possesses  no  D.  Ghirlandajo,  and  no 
VerrocchioJ 

1  [For  Guido's  "  Lot  and  his  Daughters  '*  the  sum  of  £1680  was  paid.] 

*  [''The  Judgment  of  Paris"  (No.  194),  purchased  from  Mr.  Penrice's  collection  in 
1846.    The  price  was  £4200.1 

'  [''  The  Last  Judgment  ; — its  purchaser  was  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  from  whom 
it  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  photographic  reproduction 
of  this  work  (pronounced  the  most  important  of  all  Angelico  s  representations  of 
the  subject),  is  given  at  p.  182  of  Mr.  Langton  Douglas'  Fra  AngeUeOy  and  an 
-engraving  of  it  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Hittory  qf  Our  Lard,  ii.  414.  Cardinal  Fesch 
was  Archbishop  of  Lvons,  and  the  uncle  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His  gallery 
contained  in  its  time  tne  finest  private  collection  of  pictures  in  RomeJ 

*  [The  '' libel  on  Holbein  "  was  bought  as  an  original,  from  Mr.  Rochard,  in  1845, 
for  £680.  And  very  much  ashamed  ^e  Trustees  were,  when  immediately  after  the 
purchase  the  facts  were  discovered ;  they  subscribed  £100  between  them,  which  they 
-offered  to  the  dealer,  ''to  induce  him  to  annul  the  bargain,  but  he  declined,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it"  (R^nni  qf  the  Sekct  CkmmUtee,  1853,  Q.  6181).  It  now 
figures  in  the  National  Gallery  as  ''  A  Medical  Professor,"  German  school,  sixteenth 
century  (No.  195).] 
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power,  is  poorly  repres^ited  by  a  singk  head;^  and  I  ask^ 
in  the  name  of  the  earnest  students  of  England,  that  the 
funds  set  apart  for  her  Gallery  may  no  longer  be  played 
with  like  pebbles  in  London  auction-rooms.  Let  agents  be 
sent  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy;  let  the  noble  pictures  which 
are  perishing  there  be  rescued  from  the  invisibility  and  ill- 
treatment  which  their  position  too  commonly  implies,  and 
let  us  have  a  national  collection  which,  however  imperfect, 
shall  be  orderly  and  continuous,  and  shall  exhibit  with 
something  like  relative  candour  and  justice  the  claims  to 
our  reverence  of  those  great  and  ancient  builders,  whose 
mighty  foimdation  has  been  for  two  centuries  concealed  by 
wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  the  distorted  growing,  and 
thin  gleaning  of  vain  men  in  blasted  fields. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  **  Modern  Painters.'' 

Jan.  6. 

1  [The  Bellini  is  the  ''  Portrait  of  Do^e  Leonardo  Loredano"  (No.  189),  purchased 
in  1844 :  for  another  remark  on  the  picture^  see  p.  287 ;  and  ft>r  Raskin's  estimate 
of  Bellini,  compare  especiallT  TKb  Belaiien  Mwesn  Michael  Angeh  and  TmtoreL 
Several  other  examples  of  Bellini  have  since  been  added  to  the  Gallery  (Nos.  280, 
689,  728,  806,  812,  1238,  1440,  1466).  The  Van  Eyck  is  the  ''Portrait  of  Jean 
AmoHini  and  his  Wife"  (No.  186),  purchased  in  1842 ;  for  a  description  of  it,  see 
above,  p.  256.] 


II 
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1852 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  ''  Timet*' 

1.  Sir, — I  trust  that  the  excitement  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  alleged  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  important 
pictures  in  the  National  GaUery  will  not  be  without  re- 
sults, whatever  may  be  the  facts  of  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  works  in  question.  Under  the  name  of  "restoration," 
the  ruin  of  the  noblest  architecture  and  painting  is  constant 
throughout  Europe.  We  shall  show  ourselves  wiser  than 
our  neighbours'  if  the  loss  of  two  Claudes  and  the  injury 
of  a  Paul  Veronese'  induce  us  to  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  ancient  art  as  may  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  disputed  question  in  future  whether  they  are 
indeed  pictures  which  we  possess  or  their  skeletons. 

2.  As  to  the  facts  in  the  present  instance,  1  can  give  no 
opinion.  Sir  Chafles  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Uwins^  know  more 
than  I  of  oil  paintings  in  general,  and  have  far  more  pro- 
found respect  for  those  of  Claude  in  particular.  I  do  not 
suppose    they    would    have   taken    from    him    his    golden 

'  [From  the  Timety  December  20, 1852 ;  the  letter  was  headed  as  above  :  see  aboTe^ 
Introauction,  p.  liz.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  908  n.1 

>  [Claude's  '<  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  "  (No.  12),  and  his  '*  Qneen  of  Sheba  " 
TOctnre  (No.  14,  Seaport,  with  figorea).  The  only  pictures  of  Veronese  which  the 
Gallery  at  this  time  contained,  were  the  ''  Consecration  of  St.  Nicholas"  (No.  26),  and 
the  '^  Rape  of  Europa  "  (No.  97).  It  is  the  former  of  these  two  that  is  here  spoken  of 
as  injured.  Much  evidence  was  taken  bjr  the  Select  Committee  of  1863  on  the  '^  re- 
storation "  of  these  pictures  in  the  preceding  year.] 

*  [Mr.  Thomas  Uwins,  R.A.,  had  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  as  Keeper  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  1847 ;  end  resigned,  InjMrt  owing  to  hostile  criticism,  in  1856.] 
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armour  that  Turner  might  bear  away  a  dishonourable  vic- 
tory in  the  noble  passage  of  arms  to  which  he  has  chal- 
lenged his  rival  from  the  grave.*  Nor  can  the  public 
suppose  that  the  curators  of  the  National  Gallery  hare 
any  interest  in  destroying  the  works  with  which  they  are 
intrusted.  If,  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  they 
have  done  harm,  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  greater 
prudence  or  better  success?  Are  the  public  prepared  to 
withdraw  their  confidence  from  Sir  C.  Ekustlake  and  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  intrust  the  national 
property  to  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  or  to  any  of  the  artists  and 
amateurs  who  have  inflamed  the  sheets  of  the  Times  with 
their  indignation?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  only  security 
which  the  nation  can  possess  for  its  pictures  must  be  found 
in  taking  such  measures  as  may  in  *  future  prevent  the 
necessity  of  their  being  touched  at  all  ?  For  this  is  very 
certain,  that  all  question  respecting  the  effects  of  cleaning 
is  merely  one  of  the  amount  of  injury.  Every  picture 
which  has  undergone  more  friction  than  is  necessary  at 
intervals  for  the  removal  of  dust  or  chill  ^  has  suffered  injury 
to  some  extent.  The  last  touches  of  the  master  leave 
the  surface  of  the  colour  with  a  certain  substantial  texture, 
the  bloom  of  which,  if  once  reached  under  the  varnish, 
must  inevitably  be  more  or  less  removed  by  friction  of  any 
kind, — ^how  much  more  by  friction  aided  by  solvents?  I 
am  well  assured  that  every  possessor  of  pictures  who  truly 
loves  them,  would  keep — ^if  it  might  be— their  surfaces  from 

*  The  public  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  aware  that  the  condition 
by  which  the  nation  retains  the  two  pictures  bequeathed  to  it  by  Tumeri 
and  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  that  ''they  shall  be  hung  beside 
Claudes."* 

1  rrhe  word  ''chill'*  in  the  Times  was  printed  ''dirt*'  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaee.  In 
the  MS.  draft  the  word  is  "damp."  Chill  or  damp  teems  to  be  what  Ruakin  meant: 
see  the  end  of  §  6,  below.] 

*  [" Dido  buildmg  Carthage  "  (No.  488},  and  "The  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist "  (No.  479). 
The  actual  wordini?  of  Turner's  will  on  the  matter  ran  thus :  "  I  direct  that  the  said 
pictures,  or  paintiugs,  shall  be  hung,  kept,  and  placed,  that  is  to  say,  always  between 
the  two  pictures  painted  by  Claude,  the  Seaport  and  the  Mill."  Accordingly  ther 
now  hang  side  by  side  with  these  two  pictures  (Nos.  6  and  12)  in  the  National  GaUeiyvl 
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being  so  much  as  breathed  upon,  which  may,  indeed,  be 
done,  and  done  easily. 

8.  Every  stranger  who  enters  our  National  Gallery,  if  he 
be  a  thoughtful  person,  must  assuredly  put  to  himself  a 
curious  question.  Perceiving  that  certain  pictures — namely, 
three  Corr^gios,  two  Raphaels,  and  a  John  BeUini-^are  put 
under  glass,^  and  that  all  the  others  are  left  exposed,  as  oil 
pictures  are  in  general,  he  must  ask  himself, — ''Is  it  an 
ascertained  fact  that  glass  preserves  pictures;  and  are  none 
of  the  pictures  here  thought  worth  a  pane  of  glass  but  these 
five?'  Or  is  it  unascertained  whether  glass  is  beneficial 
or  injurious,  and  have  the  Raphaels  and  Correggios  been 
selected  for  the  trial — '  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  viU  ? ' " 
Some  years  ago  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  answer  him ; 
now  the  answer  is  easy,  though  it  be  strange.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  made.  The  Raphaels  and  Corn^rgios 
have  been  under  glass  for  many  years:  they  are  as  fi^e^ 
and  lovely  as  when  they  were  &st  enclosed;  they  need 
no  cleaning,  and  will  need  none  for  half  a  century  to 
come ;  and  it  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
tures are  left  exposed  to  the  London  atmosphere  and  to 
the  operations  which  its  influence  renders  necessary,  simply 
because  they  are  not  thought  worth  a  pane  of  plate  glass. 
No.  There  is  yet  one  other  possible  answer, — ^that  many  of 
them  are  hung  so  high,  or  in  such  lights,  that  they  could 
not  be  seen  if  they  were  glazed.  Is  it  then  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  hung  so  high?  We  are 
about  to  build  a  new  National  Gallery;'  may  it  not  be  so 
arranged  as  that  the  pictures  we  place  therein  may  at  once 
be  safe  and  visible? 


^  [8«e  above.  Introduction,  p.  lix.] 

'    Apparently  a  misprint,  as  m  pictures  are  mentioned.] 

*  [The  existing  National  Gallery  was  opened  in  1838,  but  onlv  six  of  the  rooms 
were  at  first  devoted  to  the  collection^  the  remaining  space  bein^  allotted  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  (whose  inscription  may  still  be  seen  over  a  disused  doorway).  The 
enlargement  or  removal  of  the  Gallery  had  for  some  years  been  mooted,  and  the 
Select  Committee  of  1863  sus^gested  a  site  at  Kensington.  This  recommendation, 
however,  was  not  adopted.  In  1860, 1876,  and  1884  the  Gallery  was  enlarged,  and 
in  1889  the  Royal  Academy  removed  to  Burlington  House.] 
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4s.  I  know  that  this  has  never  yet  been  done  in  any 
gallery  in  Europe,  for  the  European  publie  have  never  yet 
reflected  that  a  picture  which  was  worth  buying  was  also 
worth  seeing.  Some  time  or  other  they  will  assuredly 
awake  to  the  perception  of  this  wcmder^  truth,  and  it 
would  be  some  credit  to  our  EngUsh  conunon  sense  if  we 
were  the  first  to  act  upon  it^ 

..  5.  I  say  that  a  picture  which  is  worth  buying  is  also  worth 
seeing ;  that  is,  worth  so  much  room  of  ground  and  wall  as 
shall  enable  us  to  see  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  not 
commonly  so  understood.  Nations,  like  individuals,  buy  their 
pictures  in  mere  ostentation^  and  are  content,  so  that  their 
possessions  are  acknowledged,  that  they  should  be  hung  in 
any  dark  or  out-of-the-way  comers  which  their  frames  will 
fit.  Or^  at  best,  the  popular  idea  of  a  national  gallery  is 
that  of  A  magnificent  palace,  whose  walls  must  be  decorated 
with  coloured  panels,  every  one  of  which  shall  cost  £1000^ 
and  be  discernible,  through  a  telescope^  for  the  work  of  a 
mighty  hand. 

6.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more  th»e  will  be 
a  change  of  feeling  in  this  matter,  and  that  mea  will  begin 
to  perceive,  what  is  indeed  the  truth — that  every  noble 
picture  is  a  manuscript  hook,  of  which  only  one  copy  exists^ 
or  ever  can  exist;  that  a  national  gallery  is  a  great  library^ 
of  which  the  books  must  be  read  upon  their  shelves ;  that 
every  manuscript  ought,  ther^ore,  to  be  placed  where  it 
can  be  read  most  easily ;  ^  and  that  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  effect  of  the  saloons  are  matters  of  no 
importance  whatsoever,  but  that  our  soUcitude  ought  to 
begin  and  end  in  the  two  imperative  requirements — that 
every  picture  in  the  gallery  should  be  perfectly  seen  and 
perfectly  safe ;  that  none  should  be  thrust  up,  or  down,  or 
aside,  to   make   room  for  more  important   ones ;   that   all 

^  [''  The  Art  of  a  luilion  ia^  I  think^  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  its  kietory, 
and  a  part  whioh^  if  onee  destroyed^  no  history  will  ever  supply  the  plaoe  of;  and 
the  fint  idea  of  a  National  Galleiy  is  that  it  should  be  a  Library  of  Art,  in  which  the 
mdest  eforts  are^  in  some  cases,  hardly  less  important  than  the  noblest" — NmHomai 
Oattery  Camfm$9ian,  1857,~-IUiskin's  errideace.    Compare  also  3K.  liwrl^^  Bstt,  Prefi^e.] 
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'  should  be  in  a  good  light,  all  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and 
all  seeure  {rota  damp,  cold,  impurity  of  atmosphere,  and 
every  other  avoidable  cause  of  deterioration. 

7.  These  are  the  things  to  be  accomplished ;  and  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  do  these  in  our  new  National  Gallery,  we  shall 

'  have  made  a  greater  step  in  art-teaching  than  if  we  had 
built  a  new  Parthenon.  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  strange 
idea  to  most  of  us  that  Titians  and  Tintorets  ought,  indeed, 
all  to  have  places  upon  ^*the  line,"  as  well  as  the  annual 
productions  of  our  Royal  Academicians;^  and  I  know  that 
the  coup  cTcsil  of  the  Gallery  must  be  entirely  destroyed 

I  by  such  an  arrangement.  But  great  pictures  ought  not  ix> 
be  subjects  of  ^*co7ips  d'osiL"    In  the  last  arrangement  of 

I  the  Louvre,  under  the  Republic,  all  the  noble  pictures  in 
the  gallery  ;,were  brought  into  one  room,  with  a  Napoleon- 

\        like  resolution  to  produce  effect  by  concentration  of  force; 

I         and,  indeed,  I  would  not  part  willingly  with  the  memory 

I  of  that  saloon,  whose  obscurest  shadows  were  full  of  Cor- 
reggio;  in  whose  out-of-the-way  angles  one  forgot,  here  and 

i  there,  a  Raphael;  and  in  which  the  best  Tintoret  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  was  hung  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  1' 
But  Cleopatra  dissolving  the  pearl  was  nothing  to  this ;  and 
I  trust  tiiat  in  our  own  Gallery  our  poverty,  if  not  our 
will,"  may  consent  to  a  more  modest  and  less  lavish  manner 
of  displaying  such  treasures  as  are  intrusted  to  us,  and 
that  the  very  limitation  of  our  possessions  may  induce  us 
to  make  that  the  object  of  our  care  which  can  hardly  be  a 
ground  of  ostentation.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  conceive  an  arrangement  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  Louvre  or  the  Florence  Gallery  which  should 

1  fit  will  be  remembered  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  at  this 
time  held  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  ^he  gallerieB  of  the  Louvre  were  reorganized  on  their  bein^  declared  national 
instead  of  Crown  property^  after  the  Revolution  of  1848 ;  and  the  choicest  pictures 
were  then  collected  together  in  the  ''grand  salon  carr^^"  which,  although  since  re- 
arranged, still  contains  a  similar  selection.  The  "  best  Tintoret  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps"  is  the  *'  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  now  No.  349  in  that  i^oom  :  for  a  description 
of  it,  see  below,  p.  459.  Ruskin  refers  again  to  the  position  of  the  picture  in  OesH» 
0/Aglaia,  §  4.] 

*  [Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  l.J 


admit  of  every  picture  being  hung  upon  the  line.  But  the 
works  in  our  own,  including  the  Vernon  and  Turner  be- 
quests/ present  no  obstacle  in  their  number  to  our  makiiig 
the  building  which  shall  receive  them  a  perfect  model  of 
what  a  National  Gallery  ought  to  be.  And  the  conditioE^ 
of  this  perfection  are  so  simple  that  if  we  only  turn  our 
attention  to  these  main  points  it  will  need  no  great  archi- 
tectural ingenuity  to  attain  aU  that  is  required. 

8.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  building  ought 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  or  galleries  lighted  from 
above,  and  built  with  such  reference  to  the  pictiu'es  th^ 
are  to  contain,  as  that  opposite  a  large  picture  room  enough 
should  be  allowed  for  the  spectator  to  retire  to  the  utmost 
distance  at  which  it  can  ever  be  desirable  that  its  efiect 
should  be  seen ;  but,  as  economy  of  space  would  become  a 
most  important  object  when  every  picture  was  to  be  hung 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  smaller  apartments  might  open 
from  the  larger  ones  for  the  reception  of  smaller  pictures, 
one  condition  being,  however,  made  imperative,  ^vhatev^ 
space  was  sacrificed  to  it — ^namely,  that  the  works  of  every 
master  should  be  collected  together,  either  in  the  same 
apartment  or  in  contiguous  ones.  Nothing  has  so  much  re- 
tarded the  advance  of  art  as  our  miserable  habit  of  mixing 
the  works  of  every  master  and  of  every  century.  More 
would  be  learned  by  an  ordinarily  intelligent  observer  in 
simply  passing  from  a  room  in  which  there  were  only 
Titians  to  another  in  which  there  were  only  Caraccis,  than 
by  reading  a  volume  of  lectures  on  colour.  Few  minds 
are  strong  enough  first  to  abstract  and  then  to  generalize 
the  characters  of  paintings  hung  at  random.  Few  minds 
are  so  dull  as  not  at  once  to  perceive  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, were  the  works  of  each  painter  set  by  themselves. 
The   fatigue    of  which    most   persons   complain   in   passing 


1  [The  ffift  of  Mr.  Robert  Vernon^  in  1847>  consisted  of  157  pictures,  all  of 
with  two  exceptions  only,  of  the  British  school.  The  Turner  bequest  included  105 
finished  oil  paintings,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  sketches  and  drawings.  Works 
of  the  British  school  were  at  this  time  shown  in  Marlborough  House  ;  it  was  not  till 
1876  that  Uie  whole  collection  was  housed  under  a  single  roof.] 


xnrougn  a  picuire  gaiiery,  as  ax  present  arrangea,  is  inaeea 
partly  caused  by  tide  straining  effort  to  see  what  is  out  of 
sight,  but  not  less  by  the  continual  change  of  temper  and 
of  tone  of  thought,  demanded  in  passing  from  the  work  of 
one  master  to  that  of  another. 

9.  The  works  of  each  being,  therefore,  set  by  themselves,* 
and  the  whole  collection  arranged  in  chronological  and  eth- 
nological order,  let  apartments  be  designed  for  each  group 
large  enou^  to  admit  of  the  increase  of  the  existing  collec- 
tion to  any  probable  amount.  The  whole  gallery  would 
thus  become  of  great  length,  but  might  be  adapted  to  any 
form  of  ground-plan  by  disposing  the  whole  in  a  labyrin- 
thine chain,  returning  upon  itself.^  Its  chronological  arrange- 
ment would  necessitate  its  being  continuous,  rather  than 
divided  into  many  branches  or  sections.  Being  lighted  from 
above,  it  must  be  aU  on  the  same  floor,  but  ought  at  least 
to  be  raised  one  story  above  the  ground,  and  might  admit 
any  number  of  keepers'  apartments,  or  of  schools,  beneath; 
though  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  quite  independent  of 
these,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  ifire.  Its  walls  ought 
on  every  side  to  be  surroimded  by  corridors,  so  that  the 
interior  temperature  might  be  kept  equal,  and  no  outer 
surface  of  wall  on  which  pictures  were  himg  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Every  picture  should  be  glazed,  and  the  horizon 
which  the  painter  had  given  to  it  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  eye. 

10.  Lastly,  opposite  each  picture  should  be  a  table,  contain- 
ing, under  glass,  every  engraving  that  had  ever  been  made 
from  it,  and  any  studies  for  it,  by  the  master's  own  hand, 

*  An  example  of  a  cognate  school  might,  however,  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced for  the  sake  of  direct  comparison,  as  in  one  instance  would  be 
necessitated  by  the  condition  above  mentioned  attached  to  part  of  the 
Turner  bequest. 

^  [See  above,  p.  403 ;  aud  compare  what  Ruskin  says  in  Vol  III.  pp.  661-662, 
of  the  strain  of  passing  fit>m  one  painter  to  another.] 

*  [Roskin  is  here  working  out  an  idea  which  occurred  to  him  at  Venice,  on  first 
hearing  of  Turner's  bequest :  see  the  letter  to  his  &ther  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  Vol.  XIII.] 
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and  of  the  picture  are  reciprocally  increased^ — of  the  former 
more  thaii  doubled — by  their  being  seen  together;  and,  if 
this  system  were  once  adopted,  the  keepers  of  the  vmom 
galleries  of  Europe  would  doubtless  consent  to  such  ex- 
changes of  tlie  sketches  in  their  possession  as  would  mider 
all  their  collections  more  interesting. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  will  ex- 
cuse the  extent  of  my  trespass  upon  your  columns,  and  that 
the  simplicity  and  self-evident  desirableness  of  the  arr&pgc- 
ment  I  have  described  may  vindicate  ray  proposal  of  it 
from  the  charge  of  presumption, 

I  Ijaye  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
The  Author  of  "Modehn   Paixtees;'' 

Herne  Hill,  Dulwich^  Dec.  27- 
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THE    OPENING  OF 
THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE 

CONSIDERED  IN  SOME   OF  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
THE   PROSPECTS  OF  ART 


1.  I  R£AD  the  account  in  the  Tiffies  newspaper  of  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  as  I  ascended 
the  hill  between  Vevay  and  Ch&tel  St.  Denis/  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  called  up  haunted  me  all  day  long,  as  my 
road  wound  among  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  SimmenthaL 
There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  image  of  that 
mighty  palace,  raised  so  high  above  the  hills  on  which  it  is 
built  as  to  make  them  seem  little  less  than  a  basement  for 
its  glittering  stateliness,  and  those  low  larch  huts,  half  hidden 
beneath  their  coverts  of  forest,  and  scattered  like  grey  stones 
along  the  masses  of  fEir-away  mountain.  Here,  man  con- 
tending with  the  powers  of  Nature  for  his  existence;  there 
commanding  them  for  his  recreation :  here,  a  feeble  folk 
nested  among  the  rocks  with  the  wild  goat  and  the  coney,' 
and  retaining  the  same  quiet  thoughts  from  generation  to 
generation;  there,  a  great  multitude  triumphing  in  the 
splendour  of  immeasurable  habitation,  and  haughty  with 
hope  of  endless  progress  and  irresistible  power. 

2.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  limit,  in  imagination,  the 
beneficent  results  which  may  follow  from  the  imdertaking 

^  [The  openioff  of  the  Ptdace  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  was  on 
June  10,  1854.  Riiakin  was  in  Switserland  with  his  parents  at  the  time.  In  the 
middle  of  June  thej  went  from  Vevav  to  Thou^  by  the  Simmenthal;  ChAtel  St 
Denis  is  about  ten  miles  on  the  road  from  Vevay.] 

>  [See  Proverbs  xxx.  26.] 
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the  world,  a  national  museum  is  formed  in  which  a  whole  j 
nation  is  interested;  formed  on  a  scale  which  permits  the 
exhibition  of  monimients  of  art  in  unbroken  symmetsy,  and 
of  the  productions  of  nature  in  imthwarted  growth, — ^formed 
imder  the  auspices  of  science  which  can  hardly  err,  and  of 
wealth  which  can  hardly  be  exhausted;  and  placed  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  a  metropolis  overflowing  with  s 
population  weary  of  labour,  yet  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
where  contemplation  may  be  consistent  with  rest,  and  in- 
struction with  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible,  I  repeat,  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  on  the  minds 
of  the  working-classes.  How  many  hours  once  wasted  may 
now  be  profitably  dedicated  to  pursuits  in  which  interest  was 
first  awakened  by  some  accidental  display  in  the  Norwood 
palace;  how  many  constitutions,  almost  broken,  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  healthy  temptation  into  the  coimtry  air, — how 
many  intellects,  once  dormant,  may  be  roused  into  activity 
within  the  crystal  walls,  and  how  these  noble  results  may 
go  on  multiplying  and  increasing  and  bearing  fruit  sev^ity 
times  seven-fold,  as  the  nation  pursues  its  career,  —  are 
questions  as  fiill  of  hope  as  incapable  of  calculation.  Bat 
with  all  these  grounds  for  hope  there  are  others  for  de- 
spondency, giving  rise  to  a  group  of  melancholy  thoughts, 
of  which  I  can  neither  repress  the  importimity  nor  forbear 
the  expression. 

8.  For  three  hundred  years,  the  art  of  architecture  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  curious  investigation ;  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  discussed  with  all  earnestness  and  aeute- 
ness;  its  models  in  all  coimtries  and  of  all  ages  have  been 
examined  with  scrupulous  care,  and  imitated  with  unsparing 
expenditure.  And  of  all  this  refinement  of  inquiry, — this 
lofty  search  after  the  ideal, — ^this  subtlety  of  investigation 

^  [RnskiD,  88  we  have  §een,  was  interested  in  the  scheme  of  the  Ciystal  I^Jmx 
as  a  museum,  and  especially  in  its  casts  of  medieval  architecture:  see  Stmtm  ^' 
Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  416).  For  other  allusions  to  the  Palace,  aee  SNmBt  «/ 
Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  456),  and  Aratra  PmteHci,  §  63.] 


and  sumptuousness  of  practice, — the  great  result,  the  ad- 
mirable and  long-expected  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have  in- 
vented a  new  style  of  architecture,  when  we  have  magnified 
a  conservatory! 

4.  In  Mr.  Laing's  speech,^  at  the  opening  of  the  Palace, 
he  declares  that  "  an  entirely  novel  order  of  architecture,  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  imrivalled  mechanical  ingenuity,  the 
most  marvellous  and  beautiful  effects,  sprang  into  existence 
to  provide  a  building."*  In  these  words,  the  speaker  is 
not  merely  giving  utterance  to  his  own  feelings.  He  is 
expressing  the  popular  view  of  the  £eu^,  nor  that  a  view 
merely  popular,  but  one  which  has  been  encouraged  by 
nearly  all  the  professors  of  art  of  our  time. 

It  is  to  this,  then,  that  our  Doric  and  Palladian  pride 
is  at  last  reduced!  We  have  vaunted  the  divinity  of  the 
Greek  ideal — we  have  plumed  ourselves  on  the  purity  of 
our  Italian  taste — ^we  have  cast  our  whole  souls  into  the^ 
proportions  of  pillars  and  the  relations  of  orders — ^and  behold 
the  end  1  Our  taste,  thus  exalted  and  disciplined,  is  dazzled 
by  the  lustre  of  a  few  rows  of  panes  of  glass ;  and  the  first  \ 
principles  of  architectural  sublimity,  so  far  sought,  are  found  | 
all  the  while  to  have  consisted  merely  in  sparkling  and 
in  space. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  depreciate  (were  it 
possible  to  depreciate)  the  mechanieal  ingenuity  which  has 
been  displayed  in  the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  that 
I  underrate  the  effect  which  its  vastness  may  continue  to 
produce  on  the  popular  imagination.  But  mechanical  in- 
genuity is  not  the  essence  either  of  painting  or  architecture,' 
and  largeness  of  dimension  does  not  necessarily  involve 
nobleness  of  design.    There  is  assiuredly  as  much  ingenuity 

*  See  the  Timet  of  Monday,  June  12th. 

1  [Samuel  Laing  (1812-1897),  at  that  time  cbainnan  of  the  Ciystal  Pakce  Companr, 
and  1U80  for  many  yean  of  the  London^  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  Tne 
words  quoted  are  from  the  Address  to  the  Queen.]  j 

>  [See  Sewn  Lamps,  ch.  i.  §  1  (Vol.  VIIL  ppL  27-28).] 
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required  to  build  a  screw  frigate,  or  a  tubular  bridge,  as  a 
haU  of  glass ; — all  these  are  works  characteristic  of  the  age ; 
and  all,  in  their  several  ways,  deserve  our  highest  admiration, 
but  not  admiration  of  the  kind  that  is  rendered  to  poetry 
or  to  art.  We  may  cover  the  German  Ocean  with  frigates, 
and  bridge  the  Bristol  Channel  with  iron,  and  roof  the 
county  of  Middlesex  with  crystal,  and  yet  not  possess  one 
Milton,  or  Michael  Angelo. 

5,  Well,  it  may  be  replied,  we  need  our  bridges,  and 
have  pleasure  in  our  palaces;  but  we  do  not  want  Miltons, 
nor  Michael  Angelos. 

Truly,  it  seems  so;  for,  in  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Crystal  Palace  was  built,  there  died  among  us  a  man  whose 
name,  in  after-ages,  will  stand  with  those  of  the  great  of 
all  time.  Dying,  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation  the  whole 
mass  of  his  most  cherished  works;  and  for  these  three 
years,  while  we  have  been  building  this  colossal  receptacle 
for  casts  and  copies  of  the  art  of  other  nations,  these  works 
of  our  own  greatest  painter  have  been  left  to  decay  in  a 
dark  room  near  Cavendish  Square,^  under  the  custody  of 
an  aged  servant. 

This  is  quite  natural.     But  it  is  also  memorable.' 

6.  There  is  another  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Crystal  Palace  as  it  bears  on  that  of  the  art 
of  Europe,  namely,  that  in  the  year  1851,  when  all  that 
glittering  roof  was  built,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  paltry  arts 
of  our  fashionable  luxury — ^the  carved  bedsteads  of  Vienna, 
and  glued  toys  of  Switzerland,  and  gay  jewellery  of  France* 

^  [That  is^  in  Turner's  own  gallery  in  bis  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street    The  dis- 
position of  his  pictures  under  his  wiU^  long  litigated,  was  not  settled  till  Mareh  1866.] 

*  [The  Ma  continues  :— 

''The  Florentines  exiled  their  Dante,  and  whitewashed  the  paintings 
of  their  Giotto.  Five  hundred  years  passed  by,  and  they  scrape  the  vrbits- 
wash  away  in  crumbs,  bring  to  light  the  faded  portrait  of  the  exile,  to 
exclaim  in  triumph  Tabbiamo,  il  nostro  poeta.'  Is  this  indeed  the  course 
of  nature  ?  Must  it  be  so  for  ever  ?  " 
For  the  discovery  of  Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  188  n.] 

*  [In  the  MS.  there  is  an  wlditional  passage    a  digression  on  the  Great  Exhibiti<m 
of  1861 — which  is  of  interest : — 

''I  cannot  help  noticing  with  some  surprise  the  conclusions  said  to  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  thiuing  portion  of  the  English  public,  in  the  oouree 


\ 


-^— in  j,smL  very  year,  i  say,  ime  greax^esi  pictures  oi  xne 
Venetian  masters  were  rotting  at  Venice  in  the  rain,  for 
ipirant  of  roof  to  cover  them,  with  holes  made  by  cannon 
shot  through  their  canvass.^ 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  more  curious  than  either 
of  these,  which  will  hereafter  be  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  palace  now  in  building;  namely,  that  at  the  very 
period  when  Europe  is  congratulated  on  the  invention  of  a 
new  style  of  architecture,  because  fourteen  acres  of  ground 
have  been  covered  with  glass,  the  greatest  examples  in 
existence  of  true  and  noble  Christian  architecture  are  being 
resolutely  destroyed;  and  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the 
very  interest  which  was  beginning  to  be  excited  by  them. 

7.  Under  the  firm  and  wise  government  of  the  third 
Napoleon,'  France  has  entered  on  a  new  epoch  of  prosperity, 
one  of  the  signs  of  which  is  a  zealous  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  noble  public  buildings.     Under  the  influence  of 

of  their  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  former  Exhibition.  I  say  witii 
surprise  —  not  because  those  conclusions  are  in  any  wit  false  —  but  be- 
cause, unless  I  had  been  told  so,  I  should  not  have  fiuicied  them  new. 
For  instance,  one  of  these  important  conclusions  is  said  to  be,  that  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  are  in^  better  taste  than  those  of  English.  Did  it 
verily  need  a  Great  Exhibition  to  assure  us  of  this?  Have  we  been  a  nation 
of  travellers  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  have  we  absolutely  come  to  no 
conclusion  respecting  the  manuractures  of  the  Continent  When  we  land 
at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  and  enter  the  chambers  of  an  hotel,  it  requires  no 
very  acute  intelligence  to  discover  that  the  locks  will  not  fasten,  and  the 
knives  will  not  cut,  that  the  curtains  hang  prettily,  and  the  furniture  is 
fiwhioned  and  arranged  with  an  aim  at  agreeable  effect,  not  found  in  the 
respectable  but  tasteless  rooms  of  our  English  hostelries.  And  it  miffht 
surely  from  these  facts  enter  into  the  traveller's  mind,  nor  would  nis 
further  inquiries  fail  to  confirm  the  impression,  that  possibly  Sheffield 
cutlery,  and  French  embroidery  might  both  be  good  of  their  kind ;  but 
that  Bar  Iron  ought  not  in  general  to  be  purchased  at  Paris,  nor  the 
patterns  of  silks  to  be  accepted  from  Yorkshire.  Had,  indeed,  no  such  con- 
clusion as  this  been  arrived  at  before  the  year  1851  ?  "] 


1  [See  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.JVol.  IV.  pp.  40,  395).] 


'  [For  other  expressions  of  Ruskin's  admiration  for  Napoleon  III.,  see  above, 
Leciuree  on  Architecture  and  Panting,  §  32,  p.  55  n.  He  approved  even  of  the  coup 
d6tat  of  December  2,  1851,  as  appears  from  tne  following  letter  to  his  father  :— 

"Venice,  December  23  [18511 —  ...  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  re- 
joicing at  L.  Napoleon's  piece  of  despotism,  and  am  only  sorry  he  let  Thiers 
go— the  greatest  mischief-maker  or  the  set  ...  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  Austrians  here  expressing  fear  of  '  war  with  France  in  three  months.' 
They  seem  to  think  Napoleon  cannot  keep  his  place  except  by  war.  I 
begin,  however,  to  pay  little  attention  to  anybody's  anticipations,  and  never 
to  expect  anjrthiug  that  ie  expected"^ 
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this  healthy  impulse,  repairs  of  the  most  extensive  land  are 
at  this  moment  proceeding,  on  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims, 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Chartres,  and  Paris ;  (probably  also  in  many 
other  instances  unkncyvim  to  me).  These  repairs  were,  in 
many  cases,  necessary  up  to  a  certain  point;  and  they  have 
been  executed  by  architects  as  skilful  and  learned  as  at 
present  exist,— executed  with  noble  disr^;ard  of  expense, 
and  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  their  superintendents  that 
they  should  be  completed  in  a  manner  honoiuable  to  the 
country. 

8.  They  are,  nevertheless,  more  fatal  to  the  mcmuments 
they  are  intended  to  preserve,  than  fire,  war,  or  revolution. 
For  they  are  undertaken,  in  the  plurality  of  instances,  under 
an  impression,  which  the  efforts  of  all  true  antiquaries  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  remove,  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
produce the  mutilated  sculpture  of  past  ages  in  its  original 
beautv. 

**  Keproduire  avec  une  exactitude  mathematique,"  are  the 
words  used,  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  this 
subject,^  of  the  proposed  regeneration  of  the  statue  of  Ste. 
Modeste,  on  the  north  porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres. 

Now  it  is  not  the  question  at  present,  whether  thirteenth 
century  sculpture  be  of  value,  or  not.  Its  value  is  assumed 
by  the  authorities  who  have  devoted  sums  so  large  to  its 
so-called  restoration,  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  in  my 
argument.  The  worst  state  of  the  sculptiu-es  whose  restora- 
tion is  demanded  may  be  fairly  represented  by  that  of  the 
celebrated  group  of  the  Fates,  among  the  Elgin  Marbles 
in  the  British  Museum.  With  what  favour  would  the 
guardians  of  those  marbles,  or  any  other  persons  interested 
in  Greek  art,  receive  a  proposal  from  a  Uving  sculptor  to 
**  reproduce  with  mathematical  exactitude "  the  group  of  the 
Fates,  in  a  perfect  form,  and  to  destroy  the  origind?  For 
¥dth  exactiy  such  favour,  those  who  are  interested  in  Gothic 

*  M.  I'AbM  Bulteau,  Description  de  la  QahSdrale  de  Chartres  (8vo,  Paris, 
Sagnier  et  Bray,  1850),  p.  98,  note. 
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art  should  receive  proposals  to  reproduce  the  sctdpture  of 
Chartres  or  Rouen. 

9.  In  like  manner,  the  state  of  the  architecture  which 
it  is  proposed  to  restore  may,  at  its  worst,  be  fairly  repre- 
sented to  the  British  public  by  that  of  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  Mebrose  Abbey/  With  what  encouragement 
would  those  among  us  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
history,  or  in  art,  receive  a  proposal  to  puU  down  Melrose 
Abbey,  and  ''reproduce  it  mathematically"?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  answer  which,  in  the  instances  supposed, 
it  would  be  proper  to  return.  "By  aU  means,  if  you 
can,  reproduce  mathematically,  elsewhere,  the  group  of  the 
Fates,  and  the  Abbey  of  Melrose.  But  leave  miharmed 
the  original  fragment,  and  the  existing  ruin."'  And  an 
answer  of  the  same  tenour  ought  to  be  given  to  every 
proposal  to  restore  a  Gothic  sculpture  or  building.  Carve 
or  raise  a  model  of  it  in  some  other  part  of  the  city ;  but 
touch  not  the  actual  edifice,  except  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  sustain,  to  protect  it.  I  said  above  that  repairs 
were  in  many  instances  necessary.  These  necessary  opera- 
tions consist  in  substituting  new  stones  for  decayed  ones, 
where  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
jG&bric ;  in  propping,  with  wood  or  metal,  the  portions  likely 
to  give  way;  in  binding  or  cementing  into  their  places  the 
sculptures  which  are  ready  to  detach  themselves;  and  in 
general  care  to  remove  luxuriant  weeds  and  obstructions  of 
the  channels  for  the  discharge  of  the  rain.  But  no  modem 
or  imitative  sculpture  ought  eoer^  under  any  circumstances, 
to  be  mingled  with  the  ancient  work. 

10.  Unfortunately,  repairs  thus  conscientiously  executed 
are  always  unsightly,  and  meet  with  little  approbation  from 
the  general  public;  so  that  a  strong  temptation  is  neces- 
sarily felt  by  the  superintendents  of  pubUc  works  to  execute 
the  required  repairs  in  a  manner  which,  though  indeed  fatal 

^  [Compare  above^  Lectures  an  Architecture  and  Painting,  ^  ^»  P*  48.1] 
'  [Compare  Rugkin^s  letter  on  the  restoration  of  Ribbesford  Churcb,  reprinted  in 
Arrawe  qfthe  Ohace,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  23^236,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 
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to  the  monument,  may  be,  in  appearance,  seemly.  But  a 
far  more  cruel  temptation  is  held  out  to  the  architect.  He 
who  should  propose  to  a  municipal  body  to  build  in  the 
form  of  a  new  church,  to  be  erected  in  some  other  part  of 
their  city,  models  of  such  portions  of  their  cathedral  as  were 
falling  into  decay,  would  be  looked  upon  as  merely  asking 
for  employment,  and  his  offer  would  be  rejected  with  dis- 
dain. But  let  an  architect  declare  that  the  existing  £abric 
stands  in  need  of  repairs,  and  offer  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  beauty,  and  he  is  instantly  regarded  as  a  lover  of 
his  country,  and  has  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  commission 
which  will  furnish  him  with  a  large  and  ready  income,  and 
enormous  patronage,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  come. 

11.  I  have  great  respect  for  human  nature.  But  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  others  than  myself  to  pronounce  how 
far  such  a  temptation  is  always  likely  to  be  resisted,  and 
how  far,  when  repairs  are  once  permitted  to  be  undertaken, 
a  fabric  is  likely  to  be  spared  £rom  mere  interest  in  its 
beauty,  when  its  destruction,  under  the  name  of  restora- 
tion, has  become  permanently  remunerative  to  a  large  body 
of  workmen. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  architect  is  always 
conscientious — always  willing,  the  moment  he  has  done  what 
is  strictly  necessary  for  the  safety  and  decorous  aspect  of 
the  building,  to  abandon  his  income,  and  declare  his  fiBrth» 
services  unnecessary.  Let  us  presume,  also,  that  every  one 
of  the  two  or  three  hundred  workmen  who  must  be  em- 
ployed under  him  is  equally  conscientious,  and,  during  the 
course  of  years  of  labour,  will  never  destroy  in  carelessness 
what  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  save,  or  in  cunning  what 
it  is  difficult  to  imitate.  Will  all  this  probity  of  ptirpose 
preserve  the  hand  from  error,  and  the  heart  from  weari- 
ness? Will  it  give  dexterity  to  the  awkward — ^sagacity  to 
the  dull — ^and  at  once  invest  two  or  three  hundred  imper- 
fectly educated  men  with  the  feeling,  intention,  and  in- 
formation of  the  freemasons  of  the  thirteenth  century? 
Grant  that  it  can  do  all  this,  and  that  the  new  building 
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IS  both  equal  to  the  old  in  beauty,  and  precisely  corre* 
spondent  to  it  in  detail.  Is  it,  therefore,  altogether  worth 
the  old  building?  Is  the  stone  carved  to-day  in  their 
masons'  yards  altogether  the  same  in  value  to  the  hearts 
ef  the  French  people  as  that  which  the  eyes  of  St.  Louis 
saw  lifted  to  its  place?  Would  a  loving  daughter,  in  mere 
desire  for  gaudy  dress,  ask  a  jeweller  for  a  bright  facsimile 
of  the  worn  cross  which  her  mother  bequeathed  to  her  on 
her  deathbed  ? — ^would  a  thoughtful  nation,  in  mere  fondness 
for  splendour  of  streets,  ask  its  architects  to  provide  for  it 
£EUSsiimles  of  the  temples  which  for  centuries  had  given  joy 
to  its  saints,  comfort  to  its  mourners,  and  strength  to  its 
chivalry  ? 

12.  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  all  this  is  already  ad- 
mitted by  the  antiquaries  of  France  and  England ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  works  so  important  should  now  be 
undertaken  without  due  consideration  and  faithftil  superin* 
tendence. 

I  answer,  that  the  men  who  justly  feel  these  truths  are 
rarely  those  who  have  much  influence  in  public  affairs.  It 
is  the  poor  abbe,  whose  little  garden  is  sheltered  by  the 
mighty  buttresses  from  the  north  wind,  who  knows  the 
worth  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  the  bustling  mayor  and  the 
prosperous  architect  who  determine  its  fate. 

I  answer  farther,  by  the  statement  of  a  simple  fact.  I 
have  given  many  years,  in  many  cities,  to  the  study  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  of  all  tiiat  I  know,  or  knew,  the 
entrance  to  the  north  transept  of  Rouen  Cathedral  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful — ^beautiful,  not  only  as 
^an  elaborate  and  faultless  work  of  the  finest  time  of  Gothic 
art,  but  yet  more  beautiful  in  the  partial,  though  not 
dangerous,  decay  which  had  touched  its  pinnacles  with 
pensive  colouring,  and  softened  its  severer  lines  with  unex- 
pected change  and  delicate  fracture,  like  sweet  breaks  in  a 
distant  music.  The  upper  part  of  it  has  been  already 
restored  to  the  white  accuracies  of  novelty;  the  lower 
pinnacles,  which  flanked  its  approach,  far  more  exquisite  in 
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their  partial  ruin  than  the  loveUest  remains  of  our  English 
abbeys,  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  in  rough 
blocks,  now  in  process  of  sculpture.  This  restoration,  so 
fiur  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  executed  by  peculiarly  skilful 
workmen ;  it  is  an  unusually  £Eivourable  example  of  restora- 
tion, especially  in  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  exquisite,  and  hithertx)  almost  uninjured 
sculptures  which  fill  the  quatrefoils  of  the  tracery  above 
the  arch.  But  I  happened  myself  to  have  made,  five  years 
ago,  detailed  drawings  of  the  buttress  decorations  on  the 
right  and  left  of  this  tracery,  which  are  part  of  the  work 
that  has  been  completely  restored.  And  I  found  the  re- 
storations as  inaccurate  as  they  were  lumecessary.^ 

18.  If  this  is  the  case  in  a  most  favourable  instance,  in 
that  of  a  well-known  monument,  highly  esteemed  by  every 
antiquary  in  France,  what,  during  the  progress  of  the  now 
almost  universal  repair,  is  likely  to  become  of  architecture 
which  is  unwatched  and  despised? 

Despised  1  and  more  than  despised — even  hated  1  It  is  a 
sad  truth,  that  there  is  something  in  the  solemn  aspect  of 
ancient  architecture  which,  in  rebuking  frivolity  and  chasten- 
ing gaiety,  has  become  at  this  time  literally  repulsix)e  to 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Examine 
the  direction  wMch  is  taken  by  all  the  influences  of  fortune 
and  of  fancy,  wherever  they  concern  themselves  with  art, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  real,  earnest  effort  of  the 
upper  classes  of  European  society  is  to  make  every  place  in 
the  world  as  much  like  the  Champs  Elys^es  of  Paris  as 
possible.  Wherever  the  influence  of  that  educated  society  is 
felt,  the  old  buildings  are  relentlessly  destroyed ;  vast  hotels, 
like  barracks,  and  rows  of  high,  square-windowed  dwelling- 
houses,  thrust  themselves  forward  to  conceal  the  hated 
antiquities  of  the  great  cities  of  France  and  Italy.  Gay 
promenades,  with  fountains  and  statues,  prolong  thenois^lves 
along  the  quays  once  dedicated  to  commerce;   ball-rooms 

^  [For  some  of  Ruskin's  drawings  of  details  on  this  porch,  see  Seven  La$np9  of 
ArchUecture,  Plate  1  (F!g.  2),  10  (Figa.  1-4}.] 
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and  theatres  rise  upon  the  dust  of  desecrated  chapels,  and 
thrust  mto  darkness  the  humility  of  domestic  life.  And 
when  the  formal  street,  in  all  its  pride  of  perfumery  and 
confectionery,  has  successfully  consumed  its  way  through 
wrecks  of  historical  monuments,  and  consummate  its  sjrm- 
metry  in  the  ruin  of  all  that  once  prompted  a  reflection,  or 
pleaded  for  regard,  the  whitened  city  is  praised  for  its  splen- 
dour, and  the  exulting  inhabitants  for  their  patriotism- 
patriotism  which  consists  in  insulting  their  fathers  with  for- 
getAilness,  and  surrounding  their  children  with  temptation. 

14.  I  am  far  from  intending  my  words  to  involve  any 
disrespectful  allusion  to  the  very  noble  improvements  in  the 
city  of  Paris  itself,  lately  carried  out  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Paris,  in  its  own  peculiar  character 
of  bright  magnificence,  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  everything 
to  gain,  from  the  gorgeous  prolongations  of  the  Rue  Bivoli.^ 
But  I  speak  of  the  general  influence  of  the  rich  travellers 
and  proprietors  of  Europe  on  the  cities  which  they  pretend 
to  admire,  or  endeavour  to  improve.  I  speak  of  the 
changes  wrought  during  my  own  lifetime  on  the  cities  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  and  chief  of  all  on 
Rouen,'  a  city  altogether  inestimable  for  its  retention  of 
mediaeval  character  in  the  infinitely  varied  streets  in  which 
one  half  of  the  existing  and  inhabited  houses  date  from  the 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,  and  the  only  town  left  in 
France  in  which  the  effect  of  old  French  domestic  archi- 
tecture can  yet  be  seen  in  its  collective  groups.  But  when 
I  was  there,  this  last  spring,'  I  heard  that  these  noble  old 
Norman  houses  are  all,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  be  stripped 
of  the  dark  slates  which  protected  their  timbers,  and  de- 
liberately whitewashed  over  all  their  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments,  in   order  to   bring  the  interior   of  the  town   into 

»  [See  Slanei  qf  Venuse,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  267).] 

*  [Compare  the  summary  of  Buch  chanfi^es  up  to  1846  given  by  Raskin  in  Modem 
Paintenj  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  37-41) ;  and  for  a  description  of  the  old  Rouen,  the 
Essay  on  Prout,  above^  p.  310.] 

'  [Raskin  visited  some  of  the  French  towns  on  his  way  to  Switsierland  in  the 
spring  of  1864  (see  Introduction  to  Vol  V.).] 
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some  conformity  with  the  ''  handsome  fronts "  of  the  hotels 
and  offices  on  the  quay. 

Hotels  and  offices^  and  **  handsome  fronts "  in  general — 
they  can  be  built  in  America  or  Australia — built  at  any 
moment,  and  in  any  height  of  splendour.  But  who  shall 
give  us  back,  when  once  destroyed,  the  habitations  of  the 
French  chivalry  and  bourgeoisie,  in  the  days  of  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ? 

15.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  seems  to  think  of  this  I 
What  do  men  travel  for,  in  this  Europe  of  ours?  Is  it 
only  to  gamble  with  French  dies^ — ^to  drink  coffee  out  of 
French  porcelain — ^to  dance  to  the  beat  of  German  drums, 
and  sleep  in  the  soft  air  of  Italy?  Are  the  ball-room,  the 
billiard-room,  and  the  Boulevard,  the  only  attractions  that 
win  us  into  wandering,  or  tempt  us  to  repose?  And  when 
the  time  is  come,  as  come  it  will,  and  that  shortly,  when 
the  parsimony — or  lassitude — which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  only  protectors  of  the  remnants  of  elder  time,  shall  be 
scattered  by  the  advance  of  civilization — ^when  all  the  monu- 
ments, preserved  only  because  it  was  too  costly  to  destroy 
them,  shall  have  been  crushed  by  the  energies  of  the  new 
world,  will  the  proud  nations  of  the  twentieth  century, 
looking  round  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  disencumbered  of 
their  memorial  marbles, — ^will  those  nations  indeed  stand  up 
with  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  triumph,  freed  fr*om  the 
paralysis  of  precedent  and  the  entanglement  of  memory, 
to  thank  us,  the  fathers  of  progress,  that  no  saddening 
shadows  can  any  more  trouble  the  enjoyments  of  the 
fritiu*e, — no  moments  of  reflection  retard  its  activities;  and 
that  the  new-bom  population  of  a  world  without  a  record 
and  without  a  ruin  may,  in  the  frdness  of  ephemeral  felicity, 
dispose  itself  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  die  ? 

16.  Is  this  verily  the  end  at  which  we  aim,  and  will  the 
mission  of  the  age  have  been  then  only  accomplished,  when 
the  last  castle  has  fallen  from  our  rocks,  the  last  cloisters 


se.] 


So  written  by  Rusldn  for  "  dice,"  the  more  usual  form  of  the  plural  in  thii 
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faded  from  our  valleys,  the  last  streets,  in  which  the  dead 
have  dwelt,  been  effaced  from  our  cities,  and  regenerated 
society  is  left  in  luxurious  possession  of  towns  composed 
only  of  bright  saloons,  overlooking  gay  parterres?  If  this 
be  indeed  our  end,  yet  why  must  it  be  so  laboriously 
accomplished?  Are  there  no  new  countries  on  the  earthy 
as  yet  uncrowned  by  Thorns  of  cathedral  spires,  untenanted 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  past  ?  Must  this  little  Europe — 
this  comer  of  our  globe,  gilded  with  the  blood  of  old 
battles,  and  grey  with  the  temples  of  old  pieties — this 
narrow  piece  of  the  world's  pavement,  worn  down  by  so 
many  pilgrims'  feet,  be  utterly  swept  and  garnished  for  the 
masque  of  the  Future?  Is  America  not  wide  enough  for 
the  elasticities  of  our  humanity?  Asia  not  rich  enough  for 
its  pride?  or  among  the  qtiiet  meadow-lands  and  solitary 
hills  of  the  old  land,  is  there  not  yet  room  enough  for  the 
spreadings  of  power,  or  the  indulgences  of  magnificence, 
without  founding  all  glory  upon  ruin,  and  prefacing  all  pro- 
gress with  obliteration? 

17.  We  must  answer  these  questions  speedily,  or  we 
answer  them  in  vain.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  evil 
which  is  being  wrought  by  this  age  is  its  utter  irreparable- 
ness.  Its  newly  formed  schools  of  art,  its  extending  gal- 
leries, and  well-ordered  museums  will  assuredly  bear  some 
fruit  in  time,  and  give  once  more  to  the  popular  mind  the 
power  to  discern  what  is  great,  and  the  disposition  to  protect 
what  is  precious.  But  it  will  be  too  late.  We  shall  wander 
through  our  palaces  of  crystal,  gazing  sadly  on  copies  of 
pictures  torn  by  cannon-shot,  and  on  casts  of  sculpture 
dashed  to  pieces  long  ago.  We  shall  gradually  learn  to 
distinguish  originality  and  sincerity  from  the  decrepitudes 
of  imitation  and  palsies  of  repetition;  but  it  will  be  only 
in  hopelessness  to  recognize  the  truth,  that  architecture  and 
painting  can  be  '' restored"  when  the  dead  can  be  raised, — 
and  not  till  then. 

18.  Something  might  yet  be  done,  if  it  were  but  possible 
thoroughly  to  awaken  and  alarm  the  men  whose  studies  of 
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archasology  have  enabled  them  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  characters  of  the  human  mind,  necessary  indeed  to 
its  peace,  but  infinitely  destructive  of  its  power,  that  we 
pever  thoroughly  feel  the  evils  which  are  not  actually  set 
fore  our  eyes.  If,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoy- 
lents  of  the  palate  and  lightnesses  of  heart  of  a  Liondon 
fdinner-party,  the  walls  of  the  chamber  were  parted,  and 
[through  their  gap,  the  nearest  human  beings  who  were 
[famishing,  and  in  misery,  were  borne  into  the  midst  of  the 
company — feasting  and  fancy-free — ^if,  pale  with  sickness, 
horrible  in  destitution,  broken  by  despair,  body  by  body, 
they  were  laid  upon  the  soft  carpet,  one  beside  the  chair 
of  every  guest,  would  only  the  crumbs  of  the  dainties  be 
cast  to  them — ^would  only  a  passing  glance,  a  passing  thought 
be  vouchsafed  to  them  ?  Yet  the  actual  ifacts,  the  real  re- 
lations of  each  Dives  and  Lazarus,  are  not  altered  by  the 
intervention  of  the  house  wall  between  the  table  and  the 
sick-bed — ^by  the  few  feet  of  ground  (how  few  1)  which  are 
indeed  all  that  separate  the  merriment  from  the  misery. 

19.  It  is  the  same  in  the  matters  of  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  speaking.  If  every  one  of  us,  who  knows 
what  food  for  the  human  heart  there  is  in  the  great  works 
of  elder  time,  could  indeed  see  with  his  own  eyes  their  pro- 
gressive ruin;  if  every  earnest  antiquarian,  happy  in  his 
weU-ordered  library,  and  in  the  sense  of  having  been  useful 
in  preserving  an  old  stone  or  two  out  of  his  parish  church, 
and  an  old  coin  or  two  out  of  a  furrow  in  the  next  ploughed 
field,  could  indeed  behold,  each  morning  as  he  awaked, 
the  mightiest  works  of  departed  nations  mouldering  to  the 
ground  in  disregarded  heaps;  if  he  coidd  always  have  in 
clear  phantasm  before  his  eyes  the  ignorant  monk  trampling 
on  the  manuscript,  the  village  mason  striking  down  the 
monument,  the  court  painter  daubing  the  despised  and  price- 
less masterpiece  into  freshness  of  fatuity,  he  would  not 
always  smile  so  complacently  in  the  thoughts  of  the  little 
learnings   and   petty   preservations   of  his    own   immediate 


of  History  at  heart,  would  at  once  devote  himself  earnestly 
— ^not  to  enrich  his  own  collection — not  even  to  enlighten 
his  own  neighbours  or  investigate  his  own  parish-territory 
— ^but  to  far-sighted  and  /ore-sighted  endeavour  in  the  great 
field  of  Europe,  there  is  yet  time  to  do  much.  An  associa- 
tion might  be  formed/  thoroughly  organized  so  as  to  main- 
tain active  watchers  and  agents  in  every  town  of  importance, 
who,  in  the  first  place,  should  furnish  the  society  with  a 
perfect  account  of  every  monument  of  interest  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  with  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  report  of 
the  state  of  such  moniunents,  and  of  the  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  upon  them;  the  society  then  fumishmg  fimds, 
either  to  buy,  freehold,  such  buildings  or  other  works  of 
untransferable  art  as  at  any  time  might  be  offered  for  sale, 
or  to  assist  their  proprietors,  whether  private  individuals  or 
public  bodies,  in  the  maintenance  of  such  guardianship  as 
was  really  necessary  for  their  safety;  and  exerting  itself, 
with  all  the  infiuence  which  such  an  association  would 
rapidly  command,  to  prevent  unwise  restoration  and  un- 
necessary destruction. 

20.  Such  a  society  would  of  course  be  rewarded  only 
by  the  consciousness  of  its  usefulness.  Its  fimds  would 
have  to  be  supplied,  in  pure  self-denial,  by  its  members, 
who  would  be  required,  so  far  as  they  assisted  it,  to  give 
up  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  prints  or  pictures  for  their 
own  walls,  that  they  might  save  pictures  which  in  their 
lifetime  they  might  never  behold; — ^they  would  have  to 
forego  the  enlargement  of  their  own  estates,  that  they  might 
buy,  for  a  European  property,  ground  on  which  their  feet 
might  never  tread.  But  is  it  absurd  to  believe  that  men 
are  capable  of  doing  this  ?  Is  the  love  of  art  altogether  a 
selfish  principle  in  the  heart  ?  and  are  its  emotions  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  exertions  of  self-denial,  or  enjoyments 
of  generosity  ? 

^  [See  Introductioa,  aboye^  p.  Ldii.] 
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21.  I  make  this  appeal  at  the  risk  of  incurring  only  con- 
tempt for  my  Utopianism.  But  I  should  for  ever  reproach 
myself  if  I  were  prevented  from  making  it  by  such  a  risk ;  ^ 
and  I  pray  those  who  may  be  disposed  in  any  wise  to 
favour  it  to  remember  that  it  must  be  answered  at  once 
or  never.  The  next  five  3rears  determine  what  is  to  be 
saved — ^what  destroyed.  The  restorations  have  actually 
begun  like  cancers  on  every  important  piece  of  Grothic 
architecture  in  Christendom;  the  question  is  only  how 
much  can  yet  be  saved.  All  projects^  all  pursuits,  having 
reference  to  art,  are  at  this  moment  of  less  importance  than 
those  which  are  simply  protective.  There  is  time  enough  for 
everything  else.  Time  enough  for  teaching — ^time  enough 
for  criticising — ^time  enough  for  inventing.  But  time  little 
enough  for  saving.  Hereafter  we  can  create,  but  it  is  now 
only  that  we  can  preserve.  By  the  exertion  of  great 
national  powers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
monarchs,  we  may  raise  magnificent  temples  and  gorgeous 
cities ;  we  may  furnish  labour  for  the  idle,  and  interest  for 
the  ignorant.  But  the  power  neither  of  emperors,  nor 
queens,  nor  kingdoms,  can  ever  print  again  upon  the  sands 
of  time  the  effaced  footsteps  of  departed  generations,  or 
gather  together  from  the  dust  the  stones  which  had  been 
stamped  with  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors. 

^  [See  above.  Lectures  an  ArckUecture  and  PamHng,  §  33,  p.  56.] 
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LETTERS   ON   PAINTED    GLASS' 

(1844) 


RouEir,  IBih  May, 

Mt  dear  OLDniLDy — As  we  always  travel  slowly,  in  order  not  to  fatigue 
my  mother,  and  went  round  by  Dieppe,  we  arrived  here  only  this  forenoon. 
I  found  no  glass  at  Abbeville — at  Eu,  the  pet  church  of  Louis  Philippe 
has  some  mc^em  glass,  of  the  worst  kind ;  as  bad  as  Ward's '  in  design, 
and  worse  in  colour,  but  in  the  private  chapel  there  were  some  good  heads 
after  Pemgino,  No  g^ass  at  Dieppe.  But  when  I  got  into  the  Cathedral 
here  this  evening,  I  was  grievously  vexed  with  all  that  I  had  done,  and 
rendered  almost  hopeless  by  the  dueling  beauty  of  form  of  the  windows 
of  the  choir,  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  I  came  upon  some  bits  of 
restoration,  which,  though  apparently  adhering  in  all  points  to  the  original 
design,  had  utterly  lost  its  effect,  so  that  I  find  we  are  entirely  in  Ward's 
power,  and  however  good  the  design  we  give  him  may  be,  he  can  altogether 
spoil  it  in  execution.  I  set  myself  to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  work,  which  I  find  chiefly  to  consist  in  these  points 
(the  design,  sise,  etc.,  being  in  all  points  the  same). 

First,  the  modem  glass  admits  much  more  light,  producing  a  glaring 
and  painful  impression  on  the  eye,  so  that  I  could  not  look  at  it  long — the 
old  glass  aoothed,  attracted,  and  comforted  the  eye,  not  dazzling  it,  but  admit* 
ting  of  long  contemplation  without  the  least  pain.  On  closer  examination, 
I  found  that  the  fMia  of  the  modem  glass  were  very  bright,  looking  like 
the  ground  g^ass  of  a  lamp,  and  were  all  inclined  to  pink  in  their  hue ;  while 
the  whites  of  the  old  glass  were  dead,  and  wanting  in  transparency,  looking 
like  the  ground  of  a  picture  (i.e.  like  real  colour,  instead  of  mere  ground 
glass),  and  that  they  were  all  inclined  to  green  in  their  hue.  Note  this,  please, 
especially. 

Again,  I  found  that  all  the  blues  of  the  old  glass  had  a  grey  ox  black 
quality  of  colour,  black  stains  occurring  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  them  in 
places  almost  opaque,  very  pure  ind^d  in  places,  but  always  tending  to 

^  [For  particulars  about  these  letters,  see  above.  Introduction,  pp.  Ixiv.-lxv., 
where  also  other  references  on  the  subject  are  collected.] 

*  [Messrs.  Ward  and  Nizon  of  Fritii  Street,  Soho,  having  submitted  a  design 
which  was  not  approved,  for  filling  the  large  east  window  of  Caroberwell  Church 
with  painted  fflass,  were  instructed  by  the  Church  Committee  to  execute  a  new  design, 
to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mt,  Oldfield.] 
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grey ;  whereas  the  modem  blues  were  much  more  transparent^— like  the  blues 
of  a  druggist's  bottles — and  instead  of  tending  to  grey,  tended  to  purple. 

Again,  the  yellows  of  the  old  glass  were  always  pale,  passing  into  grey — 
sometimes  stained  with  black,  the  yellows  of  the  modem  glass  mvariabfy 
orange  in  a  Tery  high  degree.  Again,  the  reds  of  the  old  gUss  were  pure 
crimson  in  their  general  tone,  and  occasionally  so  dark  as  to  pass  into 
black,  while  the  reds  of  the  modem  glass  were  inyariably  a  tone  more 
inclined  to  scarlet,  and  more  pale.  Now  I  want  you  to  go  to  Ward,  and 
insbt  especially  on  this  want  of  tramparetuy  in  the  old  glass,  which  it 
appears  to  me  is  a  very,  very  important  point.  I  find  universally  that  the 
eye  rests  on  it  as  on  a  quiet  picture,  while  with  the  modem  it  is  tormented 
by  violence  of  transmitted  light 

I  imagine,  therefore,  the  modem  glass  is  much  thinner,  and  that  there 
is  less  leitfl  in  it.  The  old  glass  seems  opaque  without  grinding — ^by  actual 
body  of  colour. 

Again,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  criticise  the  colours  of  the  glass  which 
Ward  shows  you  most  strictly,  and  in  the  yellows,  to  avoid  like  poison 
the  orange  tint,  in  the  blues,  to  shun  with  equal  honor  the  purple  tint, 
and  choose  rather  a  dead  grey  or  black  than  a  bright  purple.  In  the 
reds,  look  for  pure  crinuon,  and  avoid  scarlet,  though  real  scarlet  is  used 
in  some  places  sparingly-— only  take  care  that  your  crimson  he  crimson,  not 
scarletlttA.  In  the  whites,  take  them  very  dark  and  green  in  hue.  And 
in  the  greens  themselves,  don't  take  grapy  hues,  but  doubtful,  greyish, 
blackish,  sea- water  looking  tones. 

Lastly,  I  find  the  iron  bars  twice  as  thick  in  the  old  glass  as  in  the 
modem,  and  mnniug  through  every  bit  of  the  window.  If  ever  Ward 
gives  you  a  bit  of  whole  glass,  four  inches  over,  make  him  smash  it,  and 
stick  it  together  again.  I  think  the  putty,  or  the  rust  of  the  iron,  gives 
quality  to  the  edges  of  the  glass.  I  am  quite  certain,  from  what  I  nave 
seen,  that  Ward  will  make  a  mess  of  the  window,  but  if  you  hold  tight 
in  these  points  of  colour  it  will  be  at  least  endurable.  I  thought,  when 
I  made  the  design,  that  I  had  filled  it  too  full  of  little  bits,  but  I  find 
the  windows  here  are  divided  and  divided  again,  down  to  even  smaller 
fragments.  So  don't  stand  any  nonsense  about  making  the  figures  larger. 
If  you  do,  you  will  spoil  all.  Break  it  well  up,  stick  it  together  with  iron, 
and  select  dnijf  colours,  blacks,  and  greens,  and  greys,  and  browns,  to  fill 
up  gaps  with.  In  my  design  all  the  colours  are  too  intense — ^too  gaudy, 
rather — they  want  chastening — all  but  the  little  bits  in  the  angles. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  On  Monday,  we  stay  here  till  twelve 
o'clock.  All  the  morning  I  shall  be  drawing  fn>m  these  windows.  I  will 
send  you  the  results  straightway.  They  are  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  by  the  same  man  who  did  the  windows  at  Chartres.  I  hope  to  be  at 
Chartres  on  Tuesday,  and  the  whole  of  Wednesday,  and  then  I  will  send 
you  fillings  for  the  circles,  etc.,  which  Ward  must  not  alter.  My  father 
says  the  old  whites  eieJUhf, 

All  send  their  kind  regards. 

Yours  ever  very  truly, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Make  Ward  put  iron  into  the  smaUest  circles,  bind  the  winepress  with 
it,  and  the  door-posts,  and  the  ark — or  with  strong,  painted  black   lines 


If  ne  cant  put  iron.  Dont  let  him  tell  you  that  the  old  windows  have 
been  broken  and  mended;  all  the  windows  I  have  been  studying  are  ab- 
solutely perfect  and  uninjured,  not  a  pane  lost.  Now  pray  take  care  to 
have  dark  whites,  very  dark. 


Chabtrbs,  22nd  May. 

Dear  Oldfikld, — I  have  been  all  day  in  the  cathedral,  doing  nothing. 
The  vivid  impression  it  had  left  upon  me  was  £ur  beneath  the  truth,  and 
the  little  attention  I  have  lately  given  to  the  subject  has  so  &r  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  value  of  these  windows  tliat  I  could  do  nothing  for  two  hours 
tog^ether  but  walk  round  and  round  again,  wondering.  Ward  ought  to 
come  here  before  he  is  an  hour  older;  for  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe 
could  scarcely,  together,  furnish  such  a  mass  of  colour  as  I  have  been 
dasading  myself  with  to-day.^ 

I  was  delighted  to  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  two  of  the  best  windows 
here  were  grounded  with  the  very  chequer  which  you  proposed  to  have 
for  our  central  light,  and  that  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  gold 
should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  squares.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  altera- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  the  central  light  will  be  this  ground  with 
five  circular  subjects;  we  can  have  nothing  better,  provided  Ward  keeps 
his  blue  pure  and  deep  in  the  circles,  and  opposes  it  with  pale  yellows 
and  rich  purply  bratms  in  the  figures. 

All  the  windows  here  have  subjects  of  the  richest  and  fullest  kind,  the 
ground  of  chequer  appearing  only  in  small  spaces.     Had  it  been  in  our 

Cwer— either  pecunianly  or  in  consistence  with  our  plan  of  subject — ^to 
ve  done  so,  I  should  have  wished  to  have  copied  one  of  them,  bit  by 
bit^  in  our  central  light,  without  alteration ;  but  as  they,  without  exception, 
represent  quaint  Romish  legends,  unsuited  either  to  the  comprehension  or 
fiidth  of  a  Camberwell  congregation,  I  think  it  needless  to  send  you  any  of 
the  designs;  neither  have  I  found  anything  to  assist  me  in  supplying  the 
vacancies  of  the  upper  parts,  for  all  the  subjects  here  are  so  quaint  and 
grotesque  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  blase  of 
colour  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  or  of  being  brought  to  close 
quarters.  They  are  indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  perfection  of  ^ass-painting; 
but  still,  they  will  scarcely  do  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  ''Temptation  on  the  Pinnacle,"  which,  as  you  are  going  to  have  a 
''Temptation,"  I  sketched  for  Mr.  Ward's  edification  ^ference  to  an 
enclosed  sketch,  which  is  not  available].  I'm  afraid  Ward  will  think  he 
can  do  better.  I  am  sure  he  can't;  but  I  think  the  congregation  might 
object  to  a  devil  with  so  neat  a  pair  of  legs,  and  so  I  suppose  he  had 
better  give  us  his  own  desiffn.  This  is  one  of  three — ^in  the  last,  the  devil 
is  going  off  in  a  passion,  witn  his  arms  a-kimbo — a  figure  of  most  admirable 
expression  and  life. 

^  [For  the  windows  of  Chartres— especially  the  west  window, ''  upon  which  'gluts' 
of  blood  appear  to  have  been  dropped  " — see  below, "  Lectures  on  Colour,"  §  d7>  p.  SOL 
Other  references  to  the  windows  occur  in  Two  FatJu,  §  82 ;  and  Ledura  on  Land- 
ocape  (the  west  wiodow  again),  §  74.] 
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Fig.  2  [again  reference  to  a  •keteh]  may  perhaps  give  yon  some  idea 
of  the  intense  richness  and  fdhiess  of  these  windows.  Three  such  crocses, 
each  containing,  as  you  see,  six  figure  subjects,  form  the  centre  of  the 
window,  one  above  another,  and  three  square  figure  subjects  of  the  same 
richness  fill  up  each  vacant  lateral  space ;  giving  thirtynsix  figure  subjects  in 
the  window.  The  elegance  of  the  cross  design,  mark^  by  the  blue  spaces  in 
the  arms,  is  unrivalled  by  anything  I  remember.  But  in  both  these  draw- 
ings you  must  allow  for  my  having  no  good  red  by  me.  The  reds  here 
are  intense  and  glorious  beyond  description,  and  I  have  nothing  in  my 
box  but  a  little  dead  pink  madder;  where  you  see  the  pale  rose  oolour 
in  the  drawings,  you  must  suppose  intense  ruby. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  windows  in  this  church,  which  I  consider  unim- 
peachable standards  of  perfection,  the  following  propositions  axe  universally 
true.  The  ground  of  all  is  blue,  and  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  in 
my  design,  in  some  a  little  less.  The  figure  subjects  are  veiy  small,  and 
subdivided,  as  you  see  in  fig.  S,  and  in  most  cases,  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, as  you  see  this  one  is.  I  have  faithfully  copied  it,  but  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  it  means. 

There  cannot  be  found  six  square  inches  of  unbroken  blue  in  any 
window,  though  most  of  them  are,  I  suppose,  about  7  feet  wide  by 
25  high.  Wanl's  great  spaces  of  blank  blue  will  be  much  diminished  l^ 
his  subjects  being  put  into  circles,  and,  I  pray  you,  show  him  how  the  bine 
is  cut  up  by  the  iron,  and  graduated  in  depth,  in  the  ''Temptation''  I 
send.  Make  him  do  the  same.  This  graduation  is  a  veiy  great  point  in 
exhibiting  colour.  All  the  blues  here  vaty  perpetually  firom  sky  blue  to 
nearly  black,  thus  giving  additional  entertainment  to  the  eye,  even  in  a 
single  colour.  Modem  windows  are  much  too  uniform  in  tint  The/ifv- 
vaient  colours  of  the  figure  subjects  are  here  a  rich  madder  brown,  a  pale 
vivid  green,  and  straw  yellow,  red  occurring  chiefly  in  the  grouncls  and 
borders.  The  devil's  head  in  the  ''Temptation"  is  of  the  most  radiant 
scarlet  ruby. 

Orleans,  Mmf  23rd. — On  going  again  to  the  cathedral  [Chartres]  this 
morning,  I  yvas  yet  more  struck  with  the  palpitation  of  the  ground  colour.  It 
is,  to  the  modem  glass,  what  the  varying  complexion  of  life  is  to  rouge. 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  go  to  Mr.  Tennant's  in  the  Strand,^  close  by 
Somerset  House,  and  ask  him  for  a  small  piece  of  Labrador  felspar  of  the 
richest  blue,  taking  care  to  avoid  streaks  of  green  or  orange,  and  show  it  to 
Ward,  and  tell  him  to  match  it  Tell  Tennant  to  put  it  down  to  my 
account 

The  finest  windows  in  colour  in  the  cathedral  are  three  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  their  colour  is  entirely  unique.  I 
never  saw  anything  approaching  it,  not  for  depth,  but  for  refinement  and 
purity;  and  it  is  tiieir  blue  which  the  Labrador  felspar  resembles.  In 
his  circular  subjects  below,  Ward  must  take  a  dark  smalt  blue,  but  if  he 
can  reach  this  Labrador  tint  in  the  pale  parts  of  the  upper  lights,  it  will 
be  very  valuable. 

This  blue  is  so  luminous  that  the  ruby  reds  of  the  window  come  upon 

^  [Mr.  Teunant,  mineralogist,  then  of  149  Strand,     Compare  For$  CSM^era, 

Letters  64,  and  70  (Notes  and  Correspondence).] 


it  as  distinct  shades,  looking  ai  if  it  had  been  spotted  with  rich  blood. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  the  windows  I  ever  saw.  Points  of 
scarlet  are  used,  nearly  that  of  the  scarlet  fferanium,  but  more  pure. 
These,  in  chiaroscuro,  are  about  the  pitch  of  the  blue.  I  fear,  however, 
that  any  attempt  to  imitate  such  colour  in  modem  times  would  end  in 
coarse  glare.  The  wonder  of  this  window  is  that  all  its  hues  are  luminous 
iprithont  being  transparent.  It  deadens  the  light  totally,  or  rather  becomes 
imbued  with  light  itself,  letting  none  through,  and  so  glowing  like  a 
precious  stone  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Chartres  merely  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  this  single  window.  I  counted  this  morning  the  number  of 
painted  windows  in  the  cathedral,  and  measured  them  as  well  as  I  could, 
by  taking  a  man's  height  with  the  pencil  and  applying  it  to  them.  One 
is  apt  to  underestimate  sise  in  so  enormous  a  bidlding;  but  as  nearly  as 
I  can  guess  their  dimensions,  the  windows  are  as  follows: — 

Thirty-seven  lancet  windows  of  purple  toned  glass  in  the  lower  chapels 
round  the  choir  and  nave,  each  about  7  feet  in  width  by  25  in  height. 
The  example,  fig.  2,  is  from  one  of  these.  They  vary  in  number  of  figure 
subjects :  that  which  had  fewest  had  twenty-eight,  and  that  which  had  most, 
forty-two.  Thero  are,  I  think,  forty-four  or  forty-six  windows,  but  seven  or 
nine  are  without  coloured  glass,  having  only  dead  white  with  a  pattern, 
and  coloured  border,  leaving  thirty-seven  of  perfect  colour. 

Fifty-four  lancet  windows  in  the  upper  story  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  tnaH 
septs,  each  about  5  feet  by  20,  containing  larger  figure  subjects  of  intense 
glow,  grotesque  in  character,  with  legends  underneath,  and  shields. 

Thirty-four  large  rose  windows  in  Uie  nave  and  transepts,  each  12  feet  in 
diameter. 

Six  small  roses,  perfect  gems,  in  the  chapel,  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Three  large  roses  (west  end  and  transepts^  each  not  less  than  40  feet 
in   diameter,  charged  with   the   most  intense   hues,   purple   ground    with 
asure  medalUons. 

Ten  lancet  windows,  five  under  each  transept  rose,  of  about  4  feet  by 
l6  long,  with  large  figure  subjects. 

Seven  lancet  windows,  6  feet  by  40  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  with 
purple  glass  venr  rich,  but  of  more  modem  tone  than  the  rest 

And  three  of  the  twelfth  century  at  the  west  end,  the  centre  one  of  10 
by  SO,  containing  twenty-seven  figure  subjects ;  the  two  others,  7  by  20,  con- 
taining fourteen. 

I  wish  vou  could  find  time  to  run  over  and  look  at  this,  before  finishing 
Camberweil. 

Well,  now  you  will  want  to  know  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  our 
window.  Not  much,  certainly,  for,  as  I  tokl  you,  the  subjects  in  Chartres 
are  too  quaint  to  be  used  in  conspicuous  places,  chiefly  legendary.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  window  is  a  representation  of  the  trade  of  the  body 
by  which  it  was  presented.  One — ^the  tailors' — ffives  a  capital  shop-boy 
measuring  the  cloth,  and  another  hanging  up  a  shirt  The  legend  of  St. 
Hubert  ^  delightfuUy  given  in  another,  hounds  in  leash,  galloping  horses, 
and  a  stag  of  the  sixe  of  a  mouse,  with  a  cross  as  big  as  a  cathednd.  An- 
other has  the  Deluge,  in  which  I  expected  to  get  something  to  suit  me, 
but  no. 
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The  water  is  given  thus — with  the  ark  so,  on  the  top  of  it.  The  beh 
a  is  red,  b  is  green,  c  is  gold.     So  you  see  I  am  left  to  my  own   devices^ 

and  I  have  but  little  time ;  but  there 
are  three  or  four  points  wbi<^  we 
imut  alter. 

In  the   first  place — the   Paradise 

on  the  left  is   horribly   insipid.      I 

intend,  if  Mr.  Storie^  will  allow  me, 

to  substitute  the  angel  coming  down 

ftom  heaven,  with  the  chain  and  key, 

to   bind  the  dragon  for  a  thousand 

years;  the  dragon  will  give  me  red  to  set  against  the  purgatory,  and  I 

shall  put  some  repentant  leopards  and  converted  cockatrices  above,  which 

will  give  me  some  more;  so  keep  that  open,  please. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  been  looking  for  lambs  everywhere;  but 
find  none  that  I  like.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  a  lamb  with  a  flag 
over  its  shoulder  reminds  me  much  more  of  Camberwell  Fair  than  the 
Day  of  Judgment. 

At  Rouen  I  found  in  St.  Vincent  a  Christ  cominff  to  judgment,  which 
pleased  me,  robed  in  crimson,  showing  the  wound  in  the  side,  after  a  design 
of  Albert  Diirer's.  There  is  some  grandeur  about  it,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  putting  the  seven  lamps  before  it;  so  that  we  take  away  the 
emerald  rainbow.  The  sword  is  on  one  side  in  the  sky;  a  bunch  of  some 
flowers,  which  I  have  faithfully  copied,  on  the  other.  I  shall  add  a  point  or 
two  of  colour,  and  send  it  you.  If  we  do  not  put  a  powerful  piece  of 
colour  in  this  centre,  the  church  on  the  left  will  overbalance  us.  But  if 
you  can  get  a  rich  design  from  Ward  with  the  Lamb,  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  it  in  if  you  like  it  better  than  the  Albert  Dtlrer,  I  leave  the  choice 
entirely  to  Mr.  Storie  and  you;  I  mean,  don't  do  a  tingle  thing  out  of 
complaisance  to  me,  as  I  only  wish  to  lay  as  much  material  before  yoa 
as  I  can,  to  enable  you  to  choose;  and  this  Albert  DtLrer  may,  fcom  its 
grotesqueness,  be  offensive  to  you ;  if  so,  don't  write  to  me,  but  get  another 
design  put  in  hand.  I  cannot  yet  tell  what  to  do  with  the  angel  on  the 
right,  but  I  shall  think  of  something. 

I  hope  also  to  send  you  a  better  **  Baptism  of  the  Sea,"  or  to  substitute 
something  for  it  of  clearer  form.  All  this  I  will  do  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but 
travelling  leaves  one  little  time.  If  Ward  goes  on  with  the  smaller  circles, 
triangular  spaces,  or  with  his  own  part,  no  time  need  be  lost. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  again  the  great  and  important  watchword — 
''Smash."  All  the  Chartres  windows  are  one  series  of  breaking  and  rivet- 
ing. I  looked  at  St  Patrice,  Rouen,  tell  Ward,  and  admire  it  much  for 
purity  of  colour,  and  originality  and  expression  in  design;  but  the  UnU 
ensemble  is  scattered,  and  altogether  wanting  in  solemnity  and  repose.  I 
will  write  again  soon. 

Yours  ever  very  truly, 

J.  RUSKIN. 


1  [The  Vicar  of  Camberwell  at  that  date.] 


Window  in  S^.  Gih^s' Church. Caniberwoll. 
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OauBANB,  May  2Mh. 

I  HAVE  been  a  little  reconciled  to  beading,  by  finding  it  used  in  these  twelfth 
allele  windows,  and  in  some  others,  with  excellent  effect ;  but  it  is  always 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  subject,  not  greater  than  is  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  fig.  I  (there  nnu  no  beading  here,  I  only  put  it  for  illustration), 
while  Ward's  are  about  as  big  as  any  people's  heads  would  be.  But  in 
altnoH  all  the  windows  of  Chftrtres  and  Rouen  the  border  is  like  that 
iMrhlch  occurs  on  the  right  and  left  of  fig.  1,  a  plain  band  jointed  with  iron 
Fi^rord  missing —  ?  riyet^  one  or  more  of  which  occur  according  to  the  pattern. 
You  see  the  border  of  the  circle  in  fig.  2  is  red,  blue,  and  white,  and  of 
the  lozenge  red  and  pale  yellow,  no  beading.  This  is  what  I  want  for  my 
subjects.  Apropos  of  white,  there  are  all  shades  of  it  in  these  windows, 
but  invariably  green  in  hue.  There  is  no  marked  distinction  between  the 
whites  and  greens,  they  pass  perpetually  into  one  another.  The  palest 
white,  seen  by  itself,  would  be  a  beautiful  clear  chrysoprase  green. 

I  don't  luiow  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  Ward  must  design 
the  horsemen  with  jacinth  breastplates,  for  they  puzzle  me. 

We  start  for  Briare  to-day ;  I  hope  to  send  you  the  designs  from  Auxerre 
or  Dijon.  The  cathedral  here  is  so  frightful  that  when  I  walk  in  the  town 
I  keep  my  head  turned  the  other  way  lest  I  should  see  it.^  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  intensely  barbarous  building  in  Europe,  covered  with 
work  of  the  most  vicious  and  vile  kind.  Every  fault  that  can  possibly  be 
committed  in  architecture  may  be  illustrated  from  it.  Nothing  in  England 
ia  so  bad,  old  or  new. 

There  was  a  fair  at  Chartres  while  we  were  there.  On  one  of  the  booths, 
— like  Richardson's — ^there  was  the  following  inscription : — 

THEATRE 

Ici  on  represente 

La  Passion  de  N.  S.  J.  C. 

Tragedie  en  cinq  actes. 

Suivie  de  la  resunrection,  avee  un  Apotheose. 

Aujourd^tti 

Paul  et  Virginie 

Point  de  Vue  Maritime. 

Termini  par  le  Nanfrage  et  rApotheose. 

In  another  part  of  the  fair  a  grocer  had  for  a  sign  a  large  devil  made 
of  plums  riding  on  a  pig  made  of  figs.  Would  not  this  be  a  nice  devil 
for  Ward,  peculiarly  illustrative  fii  temptation  ?  I  am  in  hopes,  if  we  do 
our  window  nicely,  that  the  congregation  will  have  the  other  lights  filled. 
In  that  case  we  would  come  over  to  Chartres,  and  copy  our  windows,  and 
give  them  some  nice  legends.  If  Mr.  Langar  would  put  in  his  shopman 
and  a  shirt,  and  Mr.  Partington  his,  with  some  barley-sugar,  we  could  get 
on  gloriously. 

^  [Compare  the  LitUn  to  a  OoUege  Friend,  VoL  L  p.  490,  and  Stanee  ^  Venice, 
vol.  i.  (VoL  IX.  p.  124).] 


DuoN^  29a  Mag. 

Dear  Oldfibld, — You  will  be  surprised  at  not  hearing  firom  me,  bat 
indeed  I  have  had  little  time ;  the  afternoons  in  this  country  are  so  loveljr 
that  I  cannot  miss  my  walk«  and  we  travel  all  the  mominga.  I  write,  how- 
ever, hurriedly,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  what  I  forgot  to  mentioii  in  ■? 
last  letter — Ward's  roteUe,  joining  his  circles  in  the  long  light.  It  m 
vulgar  and  disagreeable  in  the  last  degree.  I  hope  it  is  oot  too  late  tD 
alter  it.  I  send  these  patterns,  fig.  1  [below],  merely  to  give  you  some 
types  of  the  class  of  ornament  employed  in  the  Chartres  glass,  and  of  whftt 
1  think  may  be  called  good  mamier  in  this  kind  of  decoration,  as  opposed 
to  Ward's  flourishes.  You  will  observe  the  rudeness  and  blontness  of  tke 
pattern :  its  sharp  angular  lines,  and  delicate  introduction  of  bars  of  one 
colour  on  fields  of  another.     As  a  further  standard  I  send  fig.  2  [p.  443^ 


i 
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fiuthfuUy  copied  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  in  which  you  will  see  how  loll  the 
circles  are  of  figures,  how  rude  and  undistinguishable  these  figures  are, 
and  how  coarse  and  severe  the  species  of  ornament  by  which  the  cirdes 
are  joined. 

I  send  this,  also,  because  it  gives  an  example  of  the  border  which  I  re> 
commended  for  this  light,  and  which  I  find  frequently  repeated,  and  always 
with  good  effect.  I  don't  send  the  circular  and  square  patterns  as  good; 
for  indeed  I  saw  no  isolated  figures  of  this  kind  in  either  Chartres  or  RoueiL 
The  figure  subjects  are  always  put  close  together,  and  linked  by  a  patten 
which  interferes  with,  and  is  part  of,  them,  as  in  the  example  I  send ;  sq 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  adapt  their  decorations  to  these  three  pattenis; 
the  Chartres  windows  are  all  filled  in  this  sort  of  way,  each  large  space  having 
^gixre  subject.  I  send  you  the  Albert  Durer,  and  hope  the  fiice  won't  be 
quite  rubbed  out  on  the  way ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  so  small  it  does  not  mneh 
matter.     I  have  put  in  the  seven  lamps,  because  I  think  them  sofficientlj 
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warranted  by  Rev.  ii.  1,  and  iii.  1.  The  lightning  I  put  in  on  account  of 
Matt  xxiv.  S7,  and  other  such  passages.  The  red  Udngs  I  intended  for 
fidling  stars.  Matt  zziy.  29,  Rev.  vi  13,  and  so  the  bUckened  sun  and 
moon  becoming  blood;  but  I  don't  much  like  the  stars^  they  look  like 
fireworks.  Many  such  subjects  have  a  background  of  blue,  with  circular 
spots,  in  the  old  windows ;  it  always  looks  rich.  I  think  if  you  and  Ward 
put  your  heads  together  you  will  be  able  to  put  in  a  good 
background.  As  I  said  before,  if  you  don't  like  the  %ure 
don't  think  of  taking  it.     The  sword  and  branch  are  in  the  O 

original,  and  so  I  leave  them.    Oh,  remember  that  the  robe  ^     ^    ^^    ^ 
of  the  richest  possible  carmme  hue,  dark    blood-red    in  the     ^.     O 
folds.     I  have  no  red  that  can  come  within  dreaming  distance     ^     _    O 
of  it  ^    O 

A  letter  sent  to  7  Billiter  Street,  i  with  "  to  be  forwarded  "     ^  O 

upon  it,  will  reach  me  by  the  first  post.    There  are  some  fine  O 

windows  at  Auxerre,  which  confirm  all  my  former  positions. 
I  forgot  to  say,  however,  that  the  windows  at  Chartres  have  blues  of  more 
purple  cast,  sometimes,  than  those  of  Rouen,  and  that  these  blues  are  very 
glorious ;  nevertheless,  the  most  solemn  effect,  I  still  feel  convinced,  is  to 
be  gained  by  blackish  blues. 

Yours  ever  very  truly, 

J.  RUSKIN. 


Geneva,  Srd  June, 

DsAR  Oldfibld, — I  send  you  at  last  two  rude  designs,  one  for  the  angel 
in  the  circle,  the  other  for  the  side;'  both  rudely  drawn,  because  to  try 
and  get  a  little  purer  red,  I  used  this  white  paper,  which  takes  colour 
badly:  my  drawing-paper  is  all  grey.  I  was  obliged  to  alter  my  plan 
in  the  side  piece.  I  tried  the  tigers,  but  it  made  the  angel  at  the  top 
look  like  Mr.  Wombwell,  and  the  angel  at  the  bottom  like  Mr.  Van 
Amberg ; '  so  I  put  in  a  row  of  gates,  which  you  will  please  to  take  for 
the  celestial  city,  and  a  bit  of  unintelligible  figure  firom  St  Radegonde 
to  fill  up,  which  looks  something  between  a  monk  and  an  angel,  and  may 
be  typical  of  general  felicity.  The  chaining  of  the  dragon  I  suppose 
people  will  understand.  You  perceive  he  holds  with  his  tail  tight  round 
an  apple-tree.  If  Mr.  Ward  could  make  him  look  a  little  less  like  a 
gamecock,  it  would  be  desirable. 

I  thought  a  long  while  over  the  other,  but  could  find  nothing  which 
would  balance  the  other  two  single  figures  except  this  subject.  It 
isn't  easy  to  make  anybody  look  dignified  with  their  legs  so  far  asunder, 
but  if  you  don't  like  the  action.  Ward  can  supply  a  better  figure.  I  ex- 
pect him  at  any  rate  to  improve  on  this;  and  the  landscape  below  will, 

he  dtv  office  of  Raskin's  fiither.] 

hese  designs  are  not  available.] 

be  reference  is  of  course  to  a  performer  in  Wombwell's  menagerie.] 
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I  think,  give  opportunity  for  some  fine  solemn  greys  and  quiet  tones  to 
take  off  from  the  glare  of  the  dress,  which  must  l^  pure  ruby,  with  shades 
of  deeper  red ;  the  sky  nearly  blade  at  the  top,  passing  down  through  in- 
tense blue.  The  broken  scythe  and  hour-glass  mean — ^'^  there  shaU  be  time 
no  longer/'  ^  I  think  the  angel  is  crooked ;  tell  Ward  to  put  his  spine  right 
We  leave  this  place  for  Chamouni  to-morrow,  and  henceforward  I  bdieve 
I  shall  have  my  time  so  fully  occupied  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  thmk 
more  of  the  window.  I  leave  it  with  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Stone's 
hands  and  yours.  The  Ark  and  cloud  circles  I  have  not  had  time  to  think 
of;  the  latter  pussies  me.  Try  something  yourself.  And  with  all  the  rest, 
alter  and  add  as  you  see  fit,  and  especially  with  those  things  last  sent,  as 
I  have  no  books  by  me  to  study  tiiem  from.  I  think  the  oolour  of  this 
millennium  side  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  match  the  purgatory;  only 
the  dragon  looks  as  if  he  had  just  come  off  the  handle  of  some  dragon 
china,  and  the  celestial  ctfy  looks  like  the  wall  of  the  celestial  en^nre  /  but 
I  daresay  Ward  will  make  them  more  decent  The  resurrection  in  the 
third  segment  below  I  do  not  think  wants  altering,  it  will  look  ghastly 
and  spectml  beside  the  others,  and  so  it  should.  It  will  be  valuable  also 
to  set  off  the  richness  of  the  others.  I  should  like  to  hear  fiEom  yoa  when 
you  have  time.     All  our  kindest  regards  to  all  at  Champion  HilL 

Ever  veiy  truly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

I  send  you  also  the  St  Radegonde  bit;  you  will  find  it  in  Lasteyrie.^ 
If  Ward  has  any  prints  from  St  Patrice,  he  can  take  the  ''death"  there 
for  the  model  of  the  fighting  angel,  altering  the  head  and  bosom;  it  is 
a  fine  figure. 
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CHAMOuia,  June  SUL 

Dear  OLoniLD, — I  wished  to  send  you  a  long  letter,  but  find  it  im- 
possible to  sit  down  quietly  here.  I  have  only  three  days  more  of  it, 
and  every  moment  of  it  will  be  employed ;  so  I  can  only  send  you  a  short 
note  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  your  design  for  the  long  light. 
I  think  it  in  every  way  beautiful  and  good.  But  I  much  dread  Ward's 
nasty  figures  in  the  ciroles.  He  hasn't  much  room,  which  is  a  mercy. 
I  am  sorry  the  chequers  must  be  larger,  but  I  see  it  cannot  be  helped; 
indeed,  I  doubt  rather  if  it  will  be  found  possible  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
design  and  border  clear  in  the  space,  but  I  hope  Ward  will  make  an 
effort,  and  draw  delicately.  I  am  obliged  to  you  idso  for  pointing  oat  the 
optical  effect  of  the  crosses,  which  is  to  me  both  new  and  inexplicable. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  in  every  word  you  say  about  the  last  drawings 
I  sent,  and  I  am  thoroughly  glad  that  I  happened  to  leave  town^,  as  it 
has  put  you  on  your  mettle,   and  made  me  much  more  easy  as  to  the 

1  [Revelation  x.  6.] 

>  [Ferdinand  de  LaiBteTrie  :  HiHaire  de  la  Peinture  tur  verve  d^apreM  deM  monumenii 
en  FrimeB :  1838-1857.  A  window  representing  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Abbej 
Church  of  St  Radegonde  at  Poictiers,  is  the  subject  of  Plates  19  and  20  in  that  work.] 
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result.  I  don't  think  that  between  us  we  'shall  do  anything  veiy  bad, 
though  I  might  have  fidlen  into  sad  mistakes  alone.  By  all  means 
select  from  the  Bourses  windows  for  the  Paradise  subject;  mine  has  no 
expression  in  it  at  tul.  Only  I  should  still  like  a  little  red  if  you  can 
get  it  in;  not  but  that  I  have  precisely  the  same  feeling  which  you 
have  respecting  it,  as  a  [word  indecipherable!  and  fiery  colour,  expressive  of 
anger  and  power;  but  that  without  it  I  think  the  Purgatoiy  on  the  other 
side  will  look  entirely  detached  and  isolated,  inharmonious,  drawing  all 
eyes  to  it,  and  throwing  the  whole  window  off  its  balance;  while  the 
subjects  must  in  both  cases  be  so  very  small  that  I  hardly  calculate  on 
either  the  Purgatory  or  Paradise  being  intelligible  as  such,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  more  important  that  the  window  should  be  symmetrical  and 
complete  in  general  effect  than  that  the  Paradise  should  be  expressive 
on  close  examination.  In  fact,  not  one  of  the  Chartres  subjects  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  windows  is  intelligible  without  a  ladder  ;  they  are 
one  mass  of  confusion,  and  it  was  from  observing  this  that  I  ventuied  to 
send  the  new  Paradise,  thinking  that  if  the  play  of  colour  were  good, 
it  did  not  matter  whether  it  were  calculated  to  please  the  few  people 
who  would  take  telescopes  or  ladder  to  it  But  I  should  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  get  some  more  expressive  figures  from 
Bourges,  retaining  only  a  Kttle  red  somewhere,  which  appears  to  me 
farther  valuable  because  it  will  give,  by  opposition  to  the  Resurrection 
subject,  a  pallid  and  fearful  tone  to  this  latter,  which  will  be  effective, 
especially  as  it  is  the  nearest  the  eye. 

All  the  other  designs  I  am  sure  you  will  arrange  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  can  here,  as  I  have  no  books  to  assist  me  or  give  tone  to  the  eye.  In 
fruit,  I  do  not  care  how  much  you  alter,  now  that  I  have  seen  your  design 
for  the  chief  light ;  this  latter  I  return  in  case  you  should  want  it  If  vou 
should  be  inclined  to  favour  me  with  another  letter,  my  address  for  a  fort- 
night is  Poste  Restante,  Geneva. 

St.  Martins,  5tk  July, — You  see  I  pay  you  back,  for  being  so  long  in 
sending  me  any  news,  in  your  own  coin.  I  have  been  very  busy,  and  wanted 
to  think  over  the  subject  a  little  more  than  I  could  when  I  wrote  the  above, 
half  asleepi  However,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
little  red  in  Paradise  somehow,  though  how  to  introduce  anything  so  inap- 
propriate I  don't  know.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  red  is  the  colour  of  sin — ''red 
like  crimson."  1 

Ward  is  preposterously  slow  in  execution.  I  wish  we  had  happened  to  fall 
into  other  hands ;  but  perhaps  if  we  had  had  a  better  man  to  deal  with,  we 
might  have  been  more  modest  and  less  determined  to  have  our  own  way,  in 
which  case  let  us  hope  that  the  window  would  have  been  worse  off  in  the  end. 
It  don't  matter  to  us  now  how  long  he  takes,  it  is  neither  our  fault  nor 
our  affidr. 

I  like  all  your  alterations  in  the  Albert  Diirer ;  especially  the  reversing  of 
the  sword ;  but  you  need  not  have  altered  the  clouds  unless  their  form  was 
per  je  disagreeable,  as  the  white  throne  is  given  to  Christ  in  Judgment, 
Rev.  XX.  1 1,  and  I  intended  the  clouds  to  assume  the  form  of  it     The  round 

^  [Isaiah  i.  18.] 
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object  iB  in  the  cnrigiiud  a  globe  and  croif ;  it  is  unneoeBsaiy  I  think,  as  fiom 
its  sise  it  must  certainly  l^  indistinguishable.  By-the-bje^  is  it  osnal  to  see 
angels'  heads  as  completelT  tamed  (upside  down)  as  every  other  conple  of  youn 
will  be  in  the  central  light  I  should  have  been  disposed  myself  to  reverse 
them  in  direction  (rather  than  to  treat  them  as  if  one  were  catching  turtle)  as 
at  figure  2.  Will  you  see  if  there  is  authori^  for  the  complete  reveise? 
When  visibly  floating  in  air  it  is  another  thing;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  looks 
little  awkwud  in  a  half  circle. 

My  address  will  be  for  a  fortnight  after  you  receive  this,  Geneva,  but  1 
cannot  recewe  my  letters  till  the  end  of  the  time,  as  I  shall  be  engaged  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  so  vou  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  long  in 
answering.  My  Father  and  Mother  join  with  me  in  kindest  regaids  to  your- 
seUr  and  all  at  Champion  HilL  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  all  the  trouble  on 
your  hands,  while  I  am  idling  here. 

I  don't  understand  what  the  Bishop  has  got  to  do  with  the  pulpit  of  Heme 
Hfll  Church,  or  what  objection  he  has  to  the  Evangelists.  It  is  very  abomin- 
ablow  Our  Bishops  seem  to  prefer  the  profime  to  the  Popish,  and  would  admit 
into  their  cathedrals  the  statue  of  an  actor  rather  than  of  an  Apostle. 

Ever  most  traly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

I  hope  to  be  home  in  about  six  weeks,  unless  I  stop  in  Paris. 


Dijon,  7th  Auguti, 

Dear  OLDnsLD, — When  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  had  on  my  hands 
several  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  I  should  dispatch,  as  they  were 
to  old  friends  to  whom  I  had  not  sent  a  single  line  since  my  departure, 
and  I  was  also  taking  advantage  of  every  moment  to  finish  the  tasks  I 
had  set  myself  at  Chamouni  in  the  way  of  climbing,  the  heaviest  of 
which  I  hsd  reserved  to  the  last,  that  I  might  be  in  better  training  for 
them,  and  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  leave  your  important  letter  un- 
answered. In  fact  my  head  was  so  full  of  ice  and  chamois  that  I  oonld 
not  in  any  way  bring  it  to  bear  on  things  artistical.  I  never  spent  so 
delightful  a  time  in  Switserland,  for  by  keeping  myself  in  constant  train- 
ing, I  was  able  at  last  to  walk  with  the  best  guides  and  knock  up  all 
the  bad  ones;  and  so  obtained  access  to  some  of  the  real  arcana  of  U>e 
Alps.  Last  Saturday  week  I  came  upon  a  herd  of  thirty  or  more  chamois, 
high  on  the  Aiguille  d' Argenti^re ;  a  thing  rare  even  in  the  memory  of 
old  guides.  I  am  happy  to  find  there  are  so  many  yet,  as  there  was  some 
fear  of  the  race  diminishing.  I  was  away  at  Monte  Rosa  when  your  letter 
came,^  which  made  further  delay ;  but  I  hope  the  window  has  been  going 
on.      I  quite  agree  with  all  your  remarks;  only  one  or  two  things  we 

^  [For  particulars  of  Raskin's  excursions  among  the  Alps  in  1844,  see  VoL  III. 
pp.  xxv.-xxviL,  VoL  IV.  pp.  zziL,  xziii.] 


I   believe  you  will  find  jour  blues  very  much  more  prommeni  in  glass  than 

on  paper,  and  reds  tfice  vend ;  so  at  least  I  was  told  oy  an  Oxford  authority 

the  other  day ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  blue  being  in  the  present  window 

very  great,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  knock  out  too  much  red.     I  thought 

tbat  1  had  fully  expressed  my  concurrence  with  you  in  putting  the  angel 

and  draffon  into  C.     I  intended  to  do  so  at  least;   and   I  am  sure  your 

group  of  saints  will  answer  well  for  the  segment.     I  thought  the  Baptism 

.    had  been  knocked  out  long  ago^  and  that  Ward  was  designing  another. 

^^    I   had  much  rather  you  would,  however.     All  that  you  say  respecting  my 

borrowings  from  M.  Angelo  is  perfectly  just     I  borrowed  not  from  taste 

but  from  weakness,  because  I  found  I  could  not  design  quaint  or  character- 

^   istic  figures  without  an  original.     I  found  that  mine  looked  absurd  without 

'    being  expressive.     Indeed,  in  the  whole  design  I  had  no  view  to  its  actual 

execution,  but  merely  to  the  giving  Ward  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 

^    colour  and  character  we  wanted,      f  frilly  feel  that  you  have  too   much 

^    on  your  hands,  but  how  can  I  help  you  ?    I  am  just  going  to  Paris.    I  have 

^    only  a  week  to  spare — put  a  day  for  Versailles,  one  for  La  Madeleine,  Notre 

Dame,  etc.,  and  four  for  the  Louvre.     How    am   I  to  do  anythhig  for 

windows? 

I  shall  be  home  on  the  24th,  D.F.,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still  have 
enough  to  do.  I  think  the  Jmiah  a  very  pretty  bit  of  colour,  well  mingled, 
and  so  fiur  useftd  in  vaT3ring  the  dead  blue  ground  of  the  other  deid^^ps. 
In  altering  it  will  it  not  be  as  well  to  keep  the  gourd  and  whale  pretty 
much  as  they  are  for  this  reason  ?  To  be  sure,  as  a  baptismal  emblem,  one 
doesn't  want  the  gourd.  Put  it  as  you  th^  best;  only  before  deter- 
mining on  a  new  design,  it  is,  I  think,  well  to  try  a  little  one  in  the 
flact  o£  the  other,  on  tiie  whole  design,  as  sometimes  a  bit  too  much  blue 
or  yellow  will  unbalance  the  rest  If  I  should  meet  with  anything  in 
No^  Dame  or  Amiens  useful,  I  will  try  to  find  time  to  note  it 

All  our  kindest  regards  to  your  circle  at  Champion  HilL     Are  you 
og  to  dissolve  this  Autumn?^  and  where  are  you  thinking  of  going  to? 
wish  you  would  look  at  Chartres. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


Id 


t 

I  ^  [A  reference  to  eorrent  politios,  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  at 

that  time  sopposed  to  be  in  a  critical  position  (see  Oreville's  MennHrM,  second  part, 
vol.  ii.  p.  248).] 
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NOTES   ON   THE   LOUVRE 


[These  Notes  are  extracted  from  Ruskin's  Diaries  of  1844,  1849,  aad  1854; 
the  side  headings,  except  where  they  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  in  the 
MS.  The  numbers  have  been  altered  to  those  which  the  frames  now  bear. 
The  following  is  an  index  to  all  the  pictures  mentioned.  The  substitution 
of  the  new  numbers  for  the  old,  and  the  titles  added  in  this  index,  will 
enable  readers  to  identify  the  pictures,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  galleries  have  been  frequently  re-arranged  since  Ruskin  wrote; 
his  remarks,  therefore,  about  the  position  of  pictures  do  not  in  most  cases 
apply  to  the  present  state  of  things.  Some  of  the  pictures  referred  to 
cannot,  for  a  like  reason,  be  identified.] 


Bellini,  Gentile:— 

115C  ("Portraito  of  Two  Men"),  PP. 
4^,454. 
Berchem : — 

2313  C'  Environs  of  Nice  "),  p.  466. 
Bianchi,  Francesoo  di : — 

1167  ("Virgin  and  ChUd"),  p.  450. 
Calcker  :— 

1185  (''Portrait  of  a  Man  "),  p.  455. 
Canaletto : — 

1203  C'The  Salute"),  p.  468. 
Caracci,  Annibale : — 

1223  (?)  C'  The  Resnnection  "),  p.  456. 
Cima  da  ConiuB^liano : — 

1259  ("Virgin  and  Child"),  p.  472. 
Correggio: — 

1118("Antiope"),  p.  472. 
Cuyp  :— 

2341  ("  Landscape  "),  p.  455. 
Domenichino : — 

1614  ("  Hercules   and    Achelous  "), 
p.  471. 
Eyck,  Jan  Van  : — 

1086  ("Virgin  and  Donor"),  p.  455. 
Flemish  School : — 

2202  ("The    Angelic    Salutation"), 
p.  472. 
Franciabigio  (?) : — 

1644  (" Portrait  of  a  Young  Man"), 
p.  453. 
Gaddi,  Taddeo  :— 

1302  ("Triptych"),  p.  456. 
Giorgione : — 

1135  ("  Holy  Family  "),  p.  454. 

1136  ("  Concert    Champetre  "),   pp. 
454,  471. 
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GoBoli,  Benozio  : — 

1319  ("  St  Thomas  Aquinas  "X  P-  45a 
Guide  Reni : — 

1454  C'  Dejanira  and  Nessus  "\  p.  450. 
Huysum,  Van: — 

2416  ("Landscape"),  p.  455. 
Jordaens : — 

2011  ("Christ   driving   the  Traders 
out  of  the  Temple"),  pp.  455, 
461. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  i— 

1598  (" St  Anne"),  pp.  460,  473. 
1599 ("La  Vierge   auz   Rochers"), 
pp.  450,  451,  456,  460. 

1601  ("Monna  Lisa"),  p.  46a 

1602  ("Bacchus"),  p.  450. 

(School  oO  1604  ("Virgin  with  the 
Scales"),  p.  456. 
Le  Sueur : — 

562 ("St  Scholastica   appearing   to 
St  Benedict"),  p.  454. 
Lorenzo  di  Pavia  : — 

1284  ("  FamUy  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ••), 
p.  455. 
Mantegna : — 

1^6  ("  Wisdom  yictorious  over  the 
Vices"),  p.  472. 
Perugino : — 

1565  ("  Holy  Family"),  p.  449. 

1566  ("St  Paul"),  p.  453. 

1567  (''Conflict  of  Love  and   Chas- 
tity"), p.  472. 

1569  ("Jesus  appearing"),  p.  456. 
Piero  di  Cosimo : — 

1416  ("The  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  "X 
p.  473. 
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pretty  thick*     The  glory  of  the  St  Catherine,  a  single  line,  follows  the      \ 
flow  of  the  hair  so  as  "to  take  the  shape  of  a  cup,  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
in  a  less  degree.     The  form  of  the  female  heads  is  too  square,  their  ezpressba 
finer  than  Raffaelle.    Draperies  crimson,  green,  and  black ;  rigid,  but  very  fine: 

§  S.  The  horse  part  of  Guido's  Nessus  [No.  1454]  is  dappled,  and  the  dap- 
pling of  a  grey  which  looks  exactly  like  shadow.  It  confuses  the  eye  im- 
properly, as  if  it  were  an  ill-shaped  shadow  cast  by  Deianira's  dress  and  foot 
The  unity  of  the  body  is  fine — ^there  is  a  straining  at  the  thighs  of  the  man 
which  sympathises  with  the  lines  of  the  horse's  dewlap  into  which  they  fall. 

§  S.  A  singular  instance  of  refinement  in  Titian  [No.  1590 :  "  Alphonso 
di  Ferrara  and  Laura  di  Dianti "],  a  mirror  held  to  the  back  of  a  lady  dress- 
ing her  hair.  The  mirror  is  nearly  black  and  invisible,  only  one  square 
blight  light  upon  it,  but  on  looking  close,  the  light  is  found  to  be  tmly 
the  image  of  the  window  given  by  vertical  strokes  chiefly,  and  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  curve  below;  that  of  the  woman's  head  rejected.  On  look- 
ing close,  the  whole  figure  is  seen  in  the  shade  of  the  mirror;  the  half 
li^t  on  the  back,  the  dark  dress,  the  chup  or  knot  on  the  shoulder,  and 
a  reflected  light  on  the  edge  of  this  shoulder  all  clear  and  sharp,  no 
slurring.  The  face  and  head-dress  of  Flora  are  also  reflected  in  front  of 
the  armour  of  the  man.^ 

§  4.  Leonardo's  "  Bacchus  "  [No.  l60S  1,  vezy  fine ;  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
quisite drawing  of  all  the  botanical  details ;  almost  a  Flemish  delicacy  saper- 
added  to  Italian  treatment.  The  columbine  is  used  in  it  extensively,  and  a 
campanula,  whose  bell  is  blue  and  expansive,  whose  stalk  separates  at  joints, 
marked  by  triple  groups  of  leaves.  The  ivy  leaves  atound  the  h^ul  of 
Bacchus  of  fine  cold  green, 

§  5.  Francesco  di  Bianehi,  il  Fran  [No.  1167:  "Virgin  and  Child"],  veiy 
fine;  a  grand  head  of  a  monk  on  the  left;  a  child,  as  an  angel,  playing 
guitar ;  of  most  perfect  beauty.  Background  a  pure,  warm,  marvellous  grey 
blue,  but  tone  of  flesh  rather  earthy  and  cold.  In  front  of  the  Madonna, 
a  hole  in  the  pavement  like  a  grave,  with  flowers  growing  out  of  it* 

§  6.  Note  leaf  and  flower  [reference  to  drawing]  lued  in  foreground  of 
Titian's  small  "  Holy  Family  "  [No.  1580].  The  flower  is  of  a  dull  yelk>wish 
brown — may  perhaps  have  been  yellow.  On  the  table-cloth  in  his  ''  Sapper 
at  Emmaus"  [No.  15811,  some  flowers  are  strewed,  of  which  the  principal  is 
a  blue  one  with  white  heart  and  black  stripes  (in  the  heart).  In  the  great 
stalactite  Leonardo  ["  La  Vierge  aux  Rochers,"  No.  1599]  A^  uid  aloes  are 
used  beside  the  above  mentioned  flowers.  The  same  flower  is,  I  think,  used 
Preference  to  drawing].  Its  centre  is  also  white,  but  its  colour  is  of  a  much 
fainter  grey  blue,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  green.  Possibly  Leonardo's,  allowing 
for  change,  may  be  the  true  colour,  uid  Titian's  purified,  as  he  did  the 
columbine.'  In  Raphael's  chief  Madonna  (child  leaping  out  of  cradle)  [No. 
1498— ''The  Holy  Family  of  FrancU  I."],  the  flowers  are  articulated  (with 
which  the  Angel  is  crowning  the  Madonna)  even  to  harshness,  like  a  haid 

^  FHere  in  the  diary  follow  the  notes  on  Untorefs  ''Susannah"  and  "a  raacally 
Canafetti,"  given  below,  pp.  459  n.,  468  n.] 

*  [Ruskin  again  noted  this  picture  in  1854,  but  the  page  in  the  diary  is  torn  at 
the  side :  see  below,  p.  471.] 

*  [In  his  Notes  of  1854  Ruskin  again  notes  these  flowers,  addhig,  "  Leonaido 
is  wrong;  it  is  the  cmnmon  borage."] 


■  x^uix;a  pBuiun^,  aiiu  i,ucir  ronns  arc  periuips  •  uiue  vulgar,  ine  puncu  w 
X  lield  loosely  in   his   hands;  it  is  a  handful,  not  a  garland.     The  cross  in 

1  St.   John's  hand  is  hollow,  like  two  pieces  of  bark  nailed  together. 

5  §  7.  Titian  [No.  1581 :  "The  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus  "]  very  noble.i     Sunset 

L  in  distance — the  head  of  Christ,  raised  half  against  a  column,  is  detached 
s  dark  from  the  dark  column,  and  light  from  the  light  sky,  the  dark  part 
:  being  relieved  slightly  by  faint  rays  behind  it.  Monk  with  lilac  robe  on 
:  the  right,  with  the  hands  clasped  in  the  usual  prescribed  attitude  for  re- 
;t  ceiving  the  Sacrament.  The  trace  of  column  is  left,  showing  the  original 
:  intention.  The  alteration  is  bold  and  sweeping,  different  from  the  rest  of 
IS  the  sky.  Christ,  in ,  blessing,  lifts  the  second  and  first  finger  and  thumb, 
>i  the  other  two  bent.  A  page  is  introduced  with  plume,  waiting;  the  rigid 
X  pattern  of  the  embroidered  table-cloth  is  entirely  given,  as  well  as  the 
^t  flower  shapes. 

S5  §  8.  The  same  subject  by  Paul  Veronese  [No.  1196].     The  action  of  the 

.;  hand  is  the  same;  so  also  in  the  little  Christ  of  the   Vierge  auz  Rochers 

2  (Lrconardo).  It  is  crowded  with  figures  in  full  Venetian  costume,  but  those 
of  the  disciples  are  simple  and  rather  grand.     The  Christ  is  miserable,  look- 

^  ing  up  like  Rubini  ^  in  a  hut  act.  Parts  of  the  sky,  which  by  the  position 
they  hold  would  seem  to  fiave  been  blue,  are  now  perfectly  black.  The  tone 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  picture  is  not  agreeable,  but  two  little  girls 
playing  with  a  dog  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground,  forming  indeed  the 
principal  subject,  are  perfectly  divine — the  one  on  the  left  above  all,  her 
hand  just  laid  on  dog's  neck,  lightly,  and  her  face  lifted  in  a  pause  of 
serious  thought. 


s» 


§  9*  August  17 th, — I  was  a  long  while  yesterday  studying  the  execution 
of  the  two  large  Paul  Veroneses,*  and  noting  the  difference  between  their 
manly,  fearless,  fresco-like  attainment  of  vast  effect,  in  spite  of  details,  and 
^[  Landseer's,  or  any  other  of  our  best  manipulators'  paltry  dwelling  upon 
them.  I  have  had  a  change  wrought  in  me,  and  a  strong  one,  by  this  visit 
to  the  Louvre,  and  know  not  how  far  it  may  go ;  chiefly  in  my  full  under- 
standing of  Titian,  John  Bellini,  and  Perugino,  and  my  being  able  to  abandon 
everything  for  them,  or  rather  being  tmable  to  look  at  anything  else. 

I  had  a  long  ramble  to-day  among  the  churches;  a  fine  Albert  Diirer 
in  one :  ^  and  much  pleased  with  the  quaint  interior  of  St.  Genevieve.  The 
Sainte  Chapelle  was  blocked  up  with  scaffolding,  but  it  is  a  glorious 
'^^  thing,  the  crypt  by  fistr  the  most  elegant  I  ever  saw — characterised  especi- 
al ally  by  the  two  vertical  columns  which  support  the  circular  groining  of 
^     West  end. 

1^  §  10.  To  go  on  with  the  Louvre.     Of  the  two  large  Paolo  Veroneses,  that 

[I  of  the  Magdalen  washing  feet  [No.  1193]  is  far  the  mellowest  and  noblent 
'J'  in  tone,  and  the  most  careful  in  execution.  The  tide  figure  of  the  woman 
^    with  child  in  her  arms  on  the  left,  is  unrivalled,  in  my  mind ;  whether  for 

A' 

1  [For  another  notice  of  this  picture,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  ilL  eh.  iz.  §  18 ; 
and  for  the  Veronese  (f  36),  ibid,,  ch.  iv.  §  4,  and  vol  v.  eh.  vL  §  18.] 
*  s  [The  great  operatic  tenor  of  the  time  (b.  1795,  d.  1854] 

^  s  [i.e.,  the  '' Marriage  at  Cana"  (No.  1192)  and  the  ''Dinner  at  Simon  the 

'^     Pharisee's"  (No.  1193),  fully  noted  in  1849 :  see  below,  p.  461.1 

*  rrhis  may  refer  to  St.  Gerrais,  where,  in  one  of  the  side  chapels,  is  a  *'  Paasioo," 
^     a  work  of  the  German  school,  but  not  now  attributed  to  DQrer.] 
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grace,  or  for  daylight,  in  the  upper  part  at  least  Beyond  her  the  wall 
is  completely  covered  with  rows  of  pewter  plates,  but  grandly  treated  in 
the  extreme ;  so  also  the  comfits  and  almonds  l3ring  in  flat  round  dishes 
along  the  horse-shoe  table,  fiy-the-bye,  the  centre  figure  of  the  upper 
row  in  the  opposite  Cana  marriage  [No.  119^]  seems  to  be  the  cook  beat- 
ing beefsteaks  tender. 

In  both  these  pictures  the  multiplicity  of  costume,  though  grotesque 
and  startling,  is  not  revolting ;  for  the  impression  of  feasting,  and  of  various 
guests,  was  necessary  or  allowable  in  both  subjects.  But  in  the  one  of 
Emmaus  [No.  1 19^],  in  the  solemn  recognition  of  their  risen  Master  by  the 
two  disciples  who  were  walking  together,  and  were  sad,  the  introduced 
extra  figures  are  altogether  unendurable  and  reprehensible,  and  mark  truly 
depraved  taste,  or  utter  want  of  thought.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Cana 
are  very  much  more  careless  in  handling,  and  more  thick  in  paint,  than 
those  of  the  Pharisee  [No.  119^]^  so  much  so  that  I  should  scarcely  have 
supposed  them  by  the  same  hand ;  the  Pharisee  one  is  peculiarly  thin,  the 
canvas  showing  almost  disagreeably  throughout 

§  11.  The  finest  Titian  in  the  Gallery  [No.  1584:  ''The  Entombment"], 
glowinff,  simple,  broad  and  grand.  It  is  to  be  opposed  to  "The  Flagel- 
lation '  [No.  1 583],  in  which  the  shades  are  brown  instead  of  grey,  the 
outlines  strong  brown  lines,  the  draperies  broken  up  by  folds,  the  light 
very  round  and  vivid,  and  foiled  by  deep  shades;  the  flesh  forms  the 
highest  lights,  and  the  draperies  are  subdued. 

In  "  The  Entombment "  every  one  of  these  conditions  is  reversed.  Even 
the  palest  flesh  is  solemn,  and  dark,  in  juxtaposition  with  bright  golden 
white  drapery.  All  the  masses  broad  and  flat,  the  shades  grey,  the  out- 
lines chaste  and  severe.  May  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
dignity  of  impression,  wrought  out  by  mere  grandeur  of  colour  and  compo- 
sition, for  the  head  of  Christ  is  entirely  sacrificed,  being  put  in  the  deepest 
possible  shade,  against  clear  sky,  and  it  is  diugreeable  in  itself.  The 
head  of  the  St.  John  and  St.  Joseph  are  however  grand  conceptions,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  landscape  graceful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  curious  that 
in  this  broadest  of  all  broad  pictures  there  should  be  one  of  the  most 
delicate  transitions  of  colour  I  remember.  It  begins  with  St.  John's  robe 
— crimson,  in  shade  intensely  dark ;  then  same  in  light  Then  St  Joseph's 
face  nearly  purely  crimson,  carried  off  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  robe. 
Then  his  neck,  paler;  then  his  arm,  paler  still,  which  joins  robe  of 
Magdalen,  which  is  warmed  near  it  by  a  few  reflected  lights,  but  in  its 
palest  part,  joins  and  unites  with  the  corpse-cold  hand  of  the  Madonna. 

The  colour  throughout  amounts  to  little  more  than  exquisite  staining. 
The  bright  draperies  and  the  chequers  upon  them  exquisitely  delicate, 
and  finished  and  full  of  hue,  appear  the  result  of  the  same  operation  as 
the  dark  retiring  ground ;  incorporated  with  it,  and  showing  no  edge  in 
many  places.  The  most  palpable  piece  of  painting  is  the  white  drapeiy 
under  the  Christ  which  is  visibly  superimposed,  and  has  a  raised  edge. 

§  12.  Titian's  white  in  No.  1577  ["The  Virgin  and  Child  adored  by 
Saints "],  which  is  another  grand  one,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  colour 
of  one  of  Turner's  yellow  sunsets.  The  Infant  in  this  picture,  as  well  as 
in  1578  ['^La  Vierge  au  Lapin"]  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  tapering  of 
the  limbs  and  excessive  smallness  of  the  feet. 


A  snail  shell  is  carefully  drawn  on  the  ground  in  ''The  Entombment." 

§  13.  I  found  myself  finally  in  the  Louvre,  fixed  opposite  this  Titian,  and 

itvuming  alternately  to  it  and  to  the  one  exactly  opposite — John  and  Gentile 

Bellini,  by  John  Bellini^     I  was  a  long  time  hesitating  between  this  and 

Kaphael's  dark  portrait'  but  decided  for  the  John  Bellini. 

§  14.  No.  1417  is  Pinturicchio's  exquisite  and  pure  Madonna.  I  like  the 
•execution  almost  as  well  as,  almost  better  than,  Raphael,  especially  of  the 
Belle  Jardiniere  [No.  14961,  which  is  to  my  mind  singularly  coarse,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tribune  Madonna  or  with  one  St.  Cecilia.'  The  St.  John 
is  in  this  respect  most  faulty,  and  his  left  hand  so  offensive  in  its  plastery 
:and  diseased  look,  that  it  made  me  give  up  looking  at  the  picture. 


I  %  15,  Amiens. — I  proceed  with   Louvre  notes.     1566  [Perugino:    ''St. 

Paul  "j  is  very  noble,  but  hung  too  high  to  be  judged  of.  1319,  Benozzo 
i  GoBzoli,  is  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  P)ato  on  left,  Aristotle  on  right;  the 
I      heads  of  all  these  refined  and  somewhat  majestic,  but  wanting  in  intensity. 

A  crowd  below,  containing  many  refined  and  delicate  expressions  of  small 
\     ^eads. 


I  §  l6.  MoNTR£uiL  (August  21). — ^Thc  Standish  Gallery  in  the  Louvre  con- 

i      tains  much  which  I  could  not  examine — in  drawings.^ 

I  The  Spanish  pictures  on  the  way  to  it  seem  second,  or  third-rate,  except 

41  few  Velasquez's ;  among  which,  with  a  small  landscape,  in  which  the  trees 
are  completely  mixed  with  the  sky  by  the  sweeping  lightness  of  the  brush, 
and  yet  stand  clear  enough  at  a  Httle  distance.  I  like  the  manner  of  this 
landscape  better  than  Salvator's,  but  there  is  not  much  in  it.  There  is  a 
good  head  by  him,  for  red  reflected  lights,  and  grey  full  lights — an  im- 
pressive Murillo,  a  ghastly  coloured  monk,  sitting  writing,  white,  hearse-like 
|>lumes  in  his  cap,  solemn  and  masterly;  and  a  good  bit  of  painting  of 
Christ  as  a  boy,  giving  bread  to  a  begging  friar  (the  head  sliaped  like  present 
French) ;  also  a  monk  in  full  canonicals,  being  crowned  by  an  angel.  But  I 
•could  not  look,  even  for  a  moment,  at  pictures  of  this  school  after  the  Italians.^ 
§  17.  Of  Nicolas  Poussin,  727  ["  Mars  and  Venus  "]  is  a  singularly  fine  ex- 
ample for  execution,  the  canvass  being  the  coarsest  I  ever  saw  used  for  a  small 
picture,  the  interstices  being  the  tenth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  the 
paint  is  so  thin  on  the  features  of  the  Venus  that  the  fiice  can  scarcely 
be  seen  on  looking  close — ^nothing  but  network ;  yet  on  retirinsr  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  the  face  is  equal  to  any  in   his  most  careful  works — 


"  1  [No.  1156— now  called  ''Portraito  of  Two  Men,"  and  ascribed  to  GentOe  Bellini ; 
for  another  notice  of  the  picture  see  next  page.] 

'  [Perhaps  the  beautitul  and  well-known  '^  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,"  No.  1644 
(in  the  Salon  Carn^,  formerly  attributed  to  Raphael,  now  more  commonly  to 
Franciabigio.l 

3  [The  '' Tribune  Madonna"  is  the  '^  Madonna  del  Cardellmo"  in  the  Tribuna  at 
the  Uffizi ;  for  Ruskin's  notice  of  it,  tee  Vol.  IV.  p.  85.  The  St  Cecilia  is  at  Bologna : 
see  Vol.  II.  p.  167,  Vol.  IV.  p.  212.     The  St.  John  is  in  the  "  BeUe  Jardiniere."] 

*  [For  the  Standish  Gallery  see  below,  p.  459  n.  A  few  stray  notes  on  the  sculp- 
tures here  follow  in  the  diary.] 

^  [The  pictures  above  noticed  cannot  now  he  identified,  and  probably  many  of 
them  are  no  longer  exhibited  at  the  Louvre ;  the  Standish  Gallery,  as  such,  has  been 
dispersed,  and  the  Spanish  pictures  are  differently  placed.] 
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its  smile  most  exquisite,  and  its  cast  and  chiselling  lovely  to  a  decree. 
Pictures  so  painted  would  be  good  copies  for  tapestry  workers.  In  710, 
the  plague  of  Philistines,  the  coarse  gesture  is  used,  noted  by  Richmond, 
but  it  is  a  picture  worth  two  of  ours.^ 

734  ["The  Shepherds  in  Arcadia"]  is  very  fine  in  tone;  only  part  of 
the  sky  (which  is  now  generally  green  in  hue)  is  altered  to  a  crude  blue. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  blue,  or  anything  like  it,  was  the  original  tint ;  that 
the  other  hues  were  raw  in  proportion,  and  that  we  owe  our  majesty  of 
tone  to  time? 

§  18.  Calais,  Mnd  Auguti. — A  heavy  and  dull  day  from  MontreuiL  All 
bledc  and  desolate  here. 

72S  [''The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Paul"]  is  a  valuable  N.  Poussin,  fiom  its 
fireshness  of  colour.  It  is  a  landscape  seen  through  a  stone  arch.  The 
distance  dark  and  forcible,  the  stone  tones  subdued  and  faint,  and  yet 
distance  kept;  a  sword  laid  across  the  near  stone  is  a  fine  incident. 

728  [''Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia"]  I  have  marked  as  very  grand^  but 
forget  it.  Two  works  by  N.  Poussin,  in  the  Gallery,  one  of  large  ue 
figures  rather  above  life,  and  finely  treated. 

562  [Le  Sueur:  "St.  Scholastica  appearing  to  St.  Benedict"]  is  a 
lovely  floating  Madonna,  with  attendant  angels  beautifully  buoyant  and 
graceful  and  tender,  but  not  religious  nor  sublime. 

1135  ["The  Holy  Family"]:  a  most  beautiful  Giorgione.  The  dis- 
tance, though  green,  luminous,  and  well  toned,  seems  to  me  cmdely 
and  freshly  painted,  coarse  in  handling,  but  the  head  of  St  Catherine  is 
glorious  pure  warm  brown  in  shade;  and  the  whole  picture  operates  veiy 
perilously  on  the  black  forced  dead  light  and  shade  of  the  large  Raphael, 
hung  near  it.' 

1186  ["Concert  Champ^tre"]  is  also  veiy  valuable;  the  standing  woman 
a  graceful  thought,  and  the  red  cap  a  marvellous  colour,  warming  the 
whole  landscape. 

In  my  fiivourite  picture,  the  Bellini  portraits  [No.  11561,  I  have  noted 
at  first  a  cunning  expression  from  the  askance  look  in  John  himselC  It 
wore  off,  and,  I  fiuicy,  was  &l8e.  Note  that  the  screen  which  brings  out 
these  two  heads  appears  a  dead  black,  veined  in  imitation  of  marble,  with 
white,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  greenish  and  subdued  black,  against  which 
the  two  caps — pure  black — detach  themselves  vigorously;  and  also,  though 
less  forcibly,  the  hair  of  John  Bellini.  The  execution  of  the  flesh  is  at 
once  the  most  delicate  and  forcible  in  the  whole  gallery.  Raphael  looks 
laborious  after  it,  and  Titian  careless. 

2541  [''The  Philosopher  in  MediUtion"].  With  spiral  stair;  a  most 
precious  Kembrandt. 

2558  ["A  Storm  on  the  Dykes  of  Holland  "1  Ruysdael's  sea,  action  good, 
well  sympathised  with  by  reeds  on  shore,  foam  fairly  broken  ;  not  the  remotest 
degree  either  of  lustre  or  transparency.     But  far  finer  than  Vandevelde. 

21 64  ["Heron  Hawking"].  A  well  painted  game  piece  by  Teniers, 
with  agreeable  landscape. 

1  [No.^  165  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  picture  by  Poussin  of  the  same  subject] 
*  [Owing  to  the  re-arrangements  of  the  Gallery  since  Ruskin  wrote,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  say  which  picture  by  Raphael  he  here  refers  to.] 


52813  [Berchem:  ''View  of  the  EoTirons  of  Nice"].  Note  for  future 
copying  with  reference  to  false  sublime.^ 

1986  [Van  Eyck :  "The  Virgin  with  the  Donor"].  The  man  very 
intense  and  fine. 

2341.  A  large  and  important  genuine  Cuyp^  which  may  be  giren  as 
mn  instance  of  his  disjointed,  cold,  and  imperfect  effect  in  the  whole,  with 
successful  parts.     A  bad  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

201 1  ["  Jesus  Driving  the  Dealers  out  of  the  Temple  "].    Jacques  Jordaens 

may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  Dutch  taste.     Christ  is  kicking  over  a 

table  with  one  foot,  and  laying  about  Him  with  the  cord  at  the  same  time, 
I  ^rith  an  indifferent  air,  as  if  He  were  doing  it  to  amuse  Himself,  or  for  the 

sake  of  exercise. 
I  1284  [Lorenao  di  Pavia :  "  The  FamUy  of  the  Virgin  "].     Very  grand. 

1 1 88  [Paolo  Veronese].     Magnificent.     I  think  the  best  and  most  expres- 
,   sive  Susannah  I  recollect — not  much  dignity,  but  refinement,  delicacy,  and  life. 

A  fine  portrait  by  Tintoret  utterly  spoiled  by  an  unlucky  and 

,    obtrusive  coat  of  arms,  hung  on  a  column  beside  it' 

§  19.  No.  2416  (Jeunes  Filles  Picking  Flowers).  A  landscape  by  Van 
Hoysum,*  who  seems  to  me  the  most  delicate  of  the  Dutch  painters,  in  which 
,  individnal  leaves  of  trees  and  foreground  are  given  or  attempted,  and  the 
I  futility  of  the  effort  shown  by  the  entire  spottiness  and  pettiness  of  all  the  near 
objects,  though  the  nearest,  especially  the  details  of  leaiage  on  the  right, 
are  delightful  from  their  delicacy  and  precision  being  there  in  their  place. 
The  man  has  fine  feeling ;  the  distance  is  rich,  glowing,  and  full  of  Italian 
dignity,  and  his  knowledge  of  details  is  here  useful  to  him,  from  his  being 
at  once  compelled  and  able  to  avoid  them,  or  analyse  and  generalise  them. 
The  following  names  I  counted  in  the  Louvre,  of  painters  giving  details 
with  perfect  and  microscopic  precision  and  painting  for  them.  Tliose 
crossed  are  the  ablest,  those  marked  o  are  a  little  inferior  to  the  average : — 


Teniers. 
X  Henri  Rokes  Tor  Zorg). 
X  OuillAume  Kslff. 
X  Abraham  Mignon. 
X  X  Jean  Van  Huytum. 

Herman  Zaehtleven. 

Gabriel  Metso. 

Jean  Van  Kessel. 

Pierre  Van  Slingelandt. 

Adrian  Vanderwerff. 

Henri  Van  Steenwick,  fils. 
o  N.  Brekelenkam. 


Vander  Venne. 

Van  Breda. 

Jan  Wvnants. 

Peeter  Neefi. 
X  David  de  Heem. 

Gaspard  Netacher. 

Breughel. 

Pierre  de  Hooch. 

Gaill"*  Van  Mieris. 

VanOs. 

Paul  Bril. 
o  Jan  MieL 


Besides  all  the  commonly  instanced  ones,  Ostade,  G.  Dow,  Wouvermans,  etc.* 


^  [For  later  references  to  Berchem's  works  as  typical  of  the  "  hybrid "  school  of 
landmpe,  see  Modem  Paintere^  voL  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  1  §  3,  eh.  viii.  §S  2, 11.] 

*  [Inis  note  fits  the  Venetian  portoait  of  a  man  (No.  1185;,  with  a  column  on 
which  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  del  Buono  fiunily.  The  lecture  is,  however,  by  Galcker 
(149(^1646),  a  pupil  and  suecessfiil  imitator  of  Titian.] 

s  [Compare  VoL  III.  p.  672.1 

*  [The  diary  here  refers  to  ^'  a  cold  sketch  of  Guido's— distance  pore  pale  blue,  the 
reit  hi  tame  key,"  and  two  ''interesting  Berghems,"  which  cannot  now  1m  identified.] 
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§  20.  1  is  a  fine  Annibale  [Caracci]  (''The  Resurrection'') sunrise;  oib 

just  half  up,  a  solemn  luminous  and  imaginative  passage  full  of  truth.  A 
soldier  is  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  tomb ;  the  others  undisturbed  around 
it  The  seal  is  on  it  unbroken,  as  at  a  [reference  to  sketch] ;  Christ  has 
risen  through  the  stone,  not,  as  is  usually  represented,  deaving  it. 

2116.  Tournament  bj  Rubens — its  distance  a  sunset  as  above  [reierenee 
to  a  sketch],^  most  vigorously  conceived  and  every  way  fine,  but  remaikable 
for  the  impossible  position  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  for  the  heavy  ligfatlcs 
brick-red  used  in  the  orb  itsel£ 

729  [''The  Education  of  Bacchus"].  The  finest  Poussin  in  the  Gallery; 
recumbent  nymph  and  exquisite  distance,  a  little  coarse  in  handling,  but 
thoroughly  grand. 

1302.  Taddeo  Gaddi :  execution  not  delicate,  but  occasional  heads  very 
fine,  though  to  me  it  seems  indiscriminately  so.  The  Herod  in  one  his 
a  very  good  head ;  the  Madonna  is  poor. 

'1569.  [''Jesus  Appearing  "  ?  Peruginol.     Note  for  its  exquisite  trees. 

1604.  [School  of  Leonardo:  ''The  Virgin  with  the  Scales"].  Violent 
simpering  in  all  the  faces.  Virgin  with  elaborate  curls,  yet  looks  like  a 
man.  The  St.  Michael  has  a  female  expression.  Both  would  have  been  fine 
if  the  Madonna  had  been  a  Christ,  and  the  St.  Michael  a  Madonna.  The 
other  three  figures  wretched. 

In  1599  ["La  Vierge  aux  Rochers"]  the  Jesus  is  very  solemn,  and 
the  picture  has  grown  upon  me  exceedingly. 


2.   NOTES   OF   1849 

§  SI.  Paris,  Sth  September, — I  entered  the  Louvre  this  morning^  under  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  been  utterly  separated  from  humanity,  and 
from  all  manifestation  of  human  mind,  for  full  120  days,  and  I  was 
suddenly  therein  brought  into  contact  with  perhaps  the  most  varied  ex- 
hibition of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe — (for  there  is  a  local 
colour  and  character  about  the  Florentine  and  Roman  galleries  utterly 
wanting  in  the  melange  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  work — 
all  first-rate — presented  by  the  Louvre).  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  wine  of  thought,  and  must  drink  to  drowning.  But  tbe  first 
distinct  impression  which  fixed  itself  on  me  was  that  of  the  entire  supcri 
ority  of  Paintinff  to  Literature  as  a  test,  expression,  and  record  of  human 
intellect,  and  of  the  enormously  greater  quantity  of  Intellect  which  might 
be  forced  into  a  picture — and  read  there— compared  with  that  which  might 
be  expressed  in  words.  I  felt  this  strongly  as  I  stood  before  the  Paul 
Veronese.^  I  felt  assured  that  more  of  Man,  more  of  awful  and  incon- 
ceivable intellect,  went  to  the  making  of  that  picture  than  of  a  thousand 
poems.  I  saw  at  once  the  whole  life  of  the  man — his  religion,  his  con- 
ception of  humanity,  his  reach  of  conscience,  of  moral  feeling,  his  kingly 

^  [?  No.  1223 ;  it  is  not  now  in  the  Louvre.] 

'    See  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  22,  fig.  6,  where  the  sketch  was  used.] 
3  ^his  visit  to  the  Louvre  was  made  on  Ruskin's  way  home  from  a  Swiss  tour  in 
the  summer  of  1849  ;  compare  Vol.  IX.,  Introduction,  p.  zxiii.] 
«  [The  ''  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana,"  No.  1192.] 
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imaginative  power,  his  physical  gifts,  his  keenness  of  eye,  his  sense  of 
colour,  his  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  glorious  in  nature,  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  was  especially  fitted  to  his  sympathies,  his  patience, 
his  memory,  his  thoughtfulness — all  that  he  was,  that  he  had,  that  he 
could,  was  there.  And  as  I  glanced  away  to  the  extravagances,  or  mean- 
nesses, or  mightinesses,  that  shone  or  shrank  beneath  my  glance  along 
the  infinite  closing  of  that  sunset-coloured  corridor,  I  felt  that  painting 
had  never  yet  been  understood  as  it  is — an  Interpretation  of  Humanity. 

§  22.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  man's  being  a  great  or  a  little  Painter. 
There  is  no  Greatness  of  Manhood  and  of  mind  too  vast  to  be  expressed 
by  it.  No  meanness  nor  vileness  too  little  or  too  foul  to  be  arrested  by 
it.  And  what  the  man  is,  such  is  his  picture:  not  the  achievement  of  an 
ill  or  well  practised  art,  but  the  magnificent  or  miserable  record  of  divine 
or  decrepit  mind.  There  is  first  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  thought  of 
it,  in  which  the  whole  soul  of  the  man  may  be  traced — his  love,  his  moral 
principle,  his  modes  of  life,  the  kind  of  men  among  which  he  moved,  and 
whose  society  he  preferred,  the  degree  of  understanding  he  had  of  these 
men;  and  ail  this  to  a  degree  and  with  an  exactitude  which  no  words 
could  ever  reach.  For  the  best  Poet — ^use  what  expressions  he  may,  [is] 
yet  in  a  sort  dependent  upon  his  reader's  acceptance  and  rendering  of 
such  expressions.  He  may  talk  of  nobility  of  brow  or  of  mien:  but  the 
painter  alone  can  show  us  the  exact  contour  of  brow  and  bearing  of  limb 
which  he  himself  felt  to  be  noble ;  the  painter  only  can  show  us  the  very 
hues  and  lines  he  loved,  the  very  cast  of  thought  he  most  honoured.  Let 
all  this  be  read  aright,  and  then  add  to  it  the  expression  of  the  less  pro- 
found gifts,  and  feelings  of  the  man— of  his  caprices,  his  fimcies,  his  pre- 
judices, his  wildnesses  of  imagination,  his  fiivourite  and  familiar  branches 
of  knowledge — all  stealing  in  in  their  due  place — and  more  or  less  har- 
monized with  his  subject  according  to  the  degree  in  which  that,  or  his 
Art,  was  predominant.  Finally,  the  colossal  power  of  the  Art  itself-— of 
mere  pictorial  invention  and  execution — how  many  strange  qualities  of  mind 
are  there  not  involved  in  this  alone,  which  in  the  poet  must  lie  dormant. 
How  feeble  are  his  means  of  expressing  colour,  at  the  best,  and  if  the 
music  of  words  be  thought  equivalent  to  it,  yet  how  little  and  miserable 
is  the  Art  of  arranging  syllables  and  rhyme  (often  at  some  sacrifice  of 
meaning),  compared  with  that  awful  self-command,  that  lordly  foresight 
and  advance,  by  which  the  great  painter  gathers  together  his  glory  of 
deep-dyed  light. 

§  23.  Nor  as  an  expression  of  Vice  or  Folly  is  it  less  distinct,  for  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  powers  which  it  can  express,  are  the  powers  it  demands. 
With  less  than  it  can  receive,  it  is  incomplete.  A  man  who  is  not  a 
great  man  from  the  heart  outwards,  has  no  chance — I  say  not  of  being  a 
great  painter — but  of  being  a  painter  at  all.  Cast  into  a  field  of  contest 
of  giants,  he  displays  nothing  but  his  own  minuteness.  And  utterly  and 
basely  is  the  nakedness  of  most  men  discovered  therein.  For  as  in  no 
poem  is  so  much  mystery  of  intellect  concentrated  as  in  this  work  of 
Veronese,  and  in  many  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  M.  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle,  so 
in  no  book  is  it  possible  to  display  the  amount  of  absolute  idiocy  which 
is  exhibited  in  modem  French  or  Italian  work.  Men  may  be  taught  to 
write  grammar,  not  to  draw  steadily.     For  decency's  or  for  learning's  sake. 
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they  are  forced  in  writing  to  abstain  from  wme  words  and  thonghts,  but 
there  is  no  grossness  which  pictorial  precedent  cannot  excuse,  and  in  which 
therefore  a  gross  painter  does  not  indulge  himself.  There  are  some  idess 
of  vulgarity  or  of  crime  which  no  words,  however  laboured,  would  sueoeed 
in  suggesting  to  a  gentle  heart  or  a  pure  mind.  But  the  brutal  painter 
has  the  eyes  at  his  mercy ;  and  as  Kingliness  and  Holiness,  and  Manliness 
and  Thoughtfulness  were  never  by  words  so  hymned  or  so  embodied  or 
so  enshrined  as  they  have  been  by  Titian,  and  Angelioo,  and  Veronese, 
so  never  were  Blasphemy  and  cruelty  and  horror  and  degradation  and 
decrepitude  of  Intellect — ^and  all  that  has  sunk  and  will  sink  Humanity  to 
Hell — so  written  in  words  as  they  are  stamped  upon  the  canvasses  of 
Salvator  and  Jordaens  and  Caravaggio  and  modem  France. 

§  24.  I  was  singularly  struck  with  one  exemplification  of  all  this  that 
I  felt  in  two  pictures  of  Titian,  side  by  side,  which  showed  the   entire 

grasp  the  man  had  of  the  whole  range  of  the  joys  and  the 
[TUian:  **Pm^  efforts  of  the  grace  and  the  gloom  of  human  life.  The  one, 
trait  qf a  Man"  a  portrait  of  a  man  in  a  dark  dress,  the  darkest  possible 
Nq.  1693.]         warm  green,  passing  into  coal  black,  the  background  dark — 

the  light  falling,  with  Rembrandt  simplicity  and  singleness, 
on  the  head  and  huids  (note  that  Rembrandtism  in  its  truth  and  in  its 
right  application  to  solemn  subject  is  practised  by  the  greatest  men): 
one  arm  leaned  against  the  plinth  of  a  grey  cold  column  of  stone  with  an 
Attic  base  [a  rough  sketch  of  this  base],  the  hand  £dling  over  the  edge  of 
it  in  perfect  rest — ^the  other,  right  hand,  laid  on  the  sword  hilt,  the  back 
of  the  hand  upmost;  the  black  hilt,  ebony  black  with  one  or  two  intense 
white  flashes  on  it,  like  those  of  Turner  on  the  chains  in  the  *'  Slaver,"  ^ 
rising  between  the  forefinger  and  the  second ;  the  front  of  the  thumb  seen 
below,  all  at  rest — ^the  face  dark,  the  hair  short,  and  as  black  as  night ;  the 
eye  lightless,  calm,  but  sternly  set  and  fixed,  the  beard  dark,  brown,  and  full 
flrom  the  lip — almost  the  only  flowing  line  admitted  in  the  picture  (for  the 
sleeve  that  rounds  to  the  pendent  hand  is  foreshortened — ^in  a  series  of 
short  waves  as  below  [rough  sketch  of  piece  of  sleeve],  the  white  of  the 
column  being  rudely  loaded  over  its  flat  intense  black  in  a  series  of 
apparently  inconsiderate  sweeps) ;  the  mouth  curled  and  scornful,  yet  not 
exaggerated,  all  quiet  and  self  subdued,  yet  lurid  and  wrathful  in  its 
single  wreathed  line  of  burning  red — seen  through  the  shade  of  the  hand 
like  a  gleam  of  angry  sunset  through  a  thunder  cloud. 

§  25.  Beside  this  picture  hangs  that  of  Titian  with  his  mistress  :>  she^  all 

softness  and  gentleness,  her  light  hair  half  bound,  half  bedewed, 
[TiUan't^^AUe-  ^jth  pearl,  her  shoulders  heaving  under  the  brown  kerchief 
^  m  howmr  ^hjch  is  falling  from  them^and  her  full  breast  rising  out  of 
%Av^09^'  No  ^^^  light  white  loose  dress — yet  grandly  always — ^not  sensually. 
1589.]    '         '  Vxae  womanhood — tender  and   voluptuous,  but  sublime,   not 

sensual — her  round  and  glowing  arm,  clasped  at  the  shoulder 
by  an  armlet  of  ruby  and  gold,  bent  over  the  bright,  ideal,  substanceless 

^  [For  thin  picture,  once  in  Ruskin's  collection,  see  Modem  Painters^  voL  L  (VoL  III. 
p.  571,  and  Plate  12).J 

'  [This  picture  is  now  known  as  ''  An  Allegory  in  honour  of  Alfonso  d'Avalos, 
Marquis  of  Guast"  (1502-1546),  the  generalissimo  of  Charles  V.'s  armies.  A  letter 
is  extant  from  the  Marquis  to  the  painter's  friend,  Aretino,  in  which  he  states  hii 
wish  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  Titian,  along  with  that  of  his  wife,  and  that 


l>all  -which  seems  to  mark  at  once  the  lustre  and  the  mystery  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  life  and  of  the  world — the  Capid  with  his  arrow  sheaf,  and  azure 
mrin^^s — above, — another  bright  haired  and  most  lovely  n3rmph,  clasping  her 
hands  as  if  in  worship  of  the  higher  loveliness — ^her  hair  wreathea  with  a 
sharp  laurel-like  leaf  and  white  starry  flowers — but  both  small  and  lustrous 
— and  full  of  grace  and  purity — her  eyes  wet,  and  the  light  flashing  upon 
them,  while  those  of  the  Queen  of  Titian  are  set  on  soft  and   brooding 
darkness — the  brows  of  both  the  fair  creatures  nearly  alike^ — that  subdued 
horizontal  arch  which  has  so  much  at  once  of  grace  and  power:  the  dress 
of  one  crimson  and  green,  of  the  other,  the  Mi^alen-like  Grace,  grey  and 
l^ld — ^between  them,  their  Lord,  the  head  in  shadow,  the  white  light  flashing 
from  his  dark  cuirass.     Note,  by-the-bye,  this  armour  is  actually  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  head  of  the  wearer ;  reason,  first,  that  the  sentiment  is 
chiefly  of  colour,  to  which  that  of  the  armour  is  precious ;  secondly,  that 
the  steel  gives  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  feminine  tenderness. 

§  26.   Two  pictures  of  Susannah.     Tintoret  and  Veronese,   the  first  in 
Standish  gallery;^  Susannah  in  attitude  of  robing  Venus  of 
Guido  in  our  gallery;*  face  quite  calm  and  somewhat  animal  \^^^'. 
— she  does  not  see  that  she  is  watched;  a  magnificent  grey  f^^^^^^^ 
grove,  in  which  the  bending  and  twining  symmetry  of  sue-  14^1 
cessive  trunks,  wreathed  with  lovely,  sharp-edged,  exquisitely 
drawn  ivy,  is  more  like  architecture  than  ever  architecture  was  like  vege- 
tation   (how    utterly  different    in  its    sculpture-like  severity  of  sentiment 
from   flowing  trunks  of  the  same  kind  with  Rubens)  leads  back  in  steep 
perspective  to  an  opening  to  the  sky  [sketch  of  the  trunks],  whence  the 
two  elders,  with  Tintoret's  usual  caprice,  look  in  over  a  kind  of  altar  cloth ; 
the  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  water  full  of  reeds  and  flags,  and  frogs, 
and   two  white   nondescript  fish  tails;    but  close  to  the  spectator,  down 
among  the  reeds  and  water,  is  a  dark  grey  animal  like  a  rabbit,  with  long 
ears,  and  a  malignant  human  face.     There  is  no  doubt,  no  obscurity  about 
it,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  Susannah  herself— adding  another  to  my  catalogue 

of  his  child  as  a  Cupid.  It  is  supposed  that  in  this  picture  Titian  executed  the 
oommission  in  a  semtallegorical  form,  symbolising  the  return  of  the  general  from 
a  campaign  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  and  victory.  The  date  usually  assigned  to  the 
picture  is  1633,  but  see  The  Later  Work  qf  Titian,  by  Chiude  Phillips,  p.  laj 

^  [The  gallery  which  at  that  time  contained  the  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  be- 
queathed to  King  Louis-Philippe  by  Frank  Hall  SUndish  (170&-1840),an  English  author 
and  connoisseur.    The  **  Susannah  "  (not  itself  one  of  the  Standish  pictures)  now  hangs 
I      in  the  ^'  Grande  Oallerie."    Rusldn  had  noted  this  picture  also  in  his  diary  of  1844 : — 
'  '' Tintoret's  'Susannah'  is  very  noble,  and  especially  remarkable  for 

the  grand  landscape,  large  tree  trunks  enriched  with  ivy,  most  delicately 
I  drawn  and  finished,  forming  an  entire,  unbroken,  square  mass  of  shade 

I  over  two-thirds  of  the  picture,  in  spite  of  the  complete  details." 

It  ii  the  picture  referred  to  by  Ruskin  above  (p.  411)  as  ''the  best  Tintoret  this 
side  of  the  Alps."  When  the  editor  of  Arrow$  qf  the  Ohace  (1880)  wrote  to  ask 
him  to  which  ipictan  these  words  referred,  Ruskin  replied  (May  10),  ''Susannah  and 
'  the  Elders.  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind.  It  is  one  ot  the  sorrows  of  my  life  never  to 
have  seeu  that  picture  cloee.  . . .  The  Susannah,"  he  adds, "  is  cue  of  the  great  mvstie 
pictures  with  a  landscape  of  lovely  arbour  and  trellis,  and  eueh  frogs  in  the  water.  ] 

'  [This  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  the  Susannah  of  Guido ;  in  that  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  196)  the  attitude— that  of  screening  the  breast  wHh  the  arm— 
resembles  Tintoret's.] 
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of  the  Meaning  caprice  of  the  painter.  This  figure,  however,  unless  it  be 
a  white  Devil,  sent  to  tempt  Susannah,  is  nearly  as  inexplicable  as  the 
skeleton  one  of  the  Crucifixion.^ 

§  27.  Veronese's  treatment  is  utterly  different  The  water  falls  from  a 
^^  dolphin-mouthed  fountain — Susannah,  sitting  on  a  bench  which 

[!^!?!^i  a  ^  under  the  sUtue  of  a  faun,  is  addressed  by  the  elders,  gnnd 
th^ld^**  senatorial  figures,  the  expression  of  passion  thoroughly  marked 
No,  1188.1  ^^  lYieir  otherwise  not  ignoble  features,  Susannah  gathering 
her  dress  about  her  bosom — ^looks  up  to  them  neither  in  fear 
nor  shame — ^but  in  the  most  fiery  indignation,  the  face  as  expressive  as  one 
so  much  side-shortened  can  possibly  ht\  the  background  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely painted  laurel  leaves,  natural  sise. 

§  28.  Outline  of  upper  portion  of  cave  in  Leonardo's  '^  Vierge  aux  Rocbers" 
...  [references  to  a  sketch] ;  the  light  from  under  the  dark 
\Leonardd$  ^^  strikes  on  their  crude  and  artificial  cleavage.  What 
Roder^''^N^o  ^^^  ^^  mind  could  lead  Leonardo  to  adopt  such  an  ideal? 
1699.1  '  '  •  •  •  [further  reference  to  sketches].  Under  this  cavernous 
Une,  in  the  distance,  a  whole  range  apparently  of  blae  ice- 
bergs, seen  against  horizon  light,  and  I  think  water  below.  Above,  the 
dark  rocks,  after  the  hole  has  been  pierced  in  them,  are  rounded  oflT  into 
a  kind  of  haystack  shape;  beams  also  run  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
blue,  however,  is  not  so  blue  as  Titian's,  nor  the  brown  so  brown.  [Later 
notes : — ]  Those  blue  icebergs  appear  to  be  his  universal  distance.  In  the 
St.  Anne  [No.  1598]  they  rise  out  of  a  kind  of  sea,  or  wide  river,  with  a  weir 
upon  it — ^these  men  who  never  drew  landscape  from  nature  could  not  get  on 
without  weirs — and  form  a  cloudy,  unfinish^  distance  fiur  away  behind  the 
heads,  like  an  old  map,  some  idea  of  snow  in  extreme  distance.  The  fore- 
ground is  a  kind  of  oolite-like  rock  .  .  .  [reference  to  sketches],  covered 
with  loose,  painfully  elaborated  pebbles;  one,  or  a  zoned  flint,  neariy  an 
agate,  carefully  veined.  Behind  the  head  of  Monna  Lisa  [No.  l60l]^  same 
thing,  equally  grotesque,  blue  and  unfinished.' 

§  29*  Titian's  drapery  seems  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  I  had  hoped 
P^  . .  ^      to  establish,  that  artists  might  at  once  be  known,  whether  of 

no6/6  2>rao«v'l  8^^**^  ®'  mean  mind,  by  the  sense  of  gravity  and  of  generalisa- 
^^'^  turn  in  its  treatment.  Yet  the  thought  deserves  development 
I  imagine  the  seriousness  of  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  its  simple  power, 
is  to  a  certain  degree  shown  by  its  choice  of  heavily  gravitating  folds :  pro- 
vided this  choice  be  natural,  not  affected.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand — 
more  quiet — more  simple — ^more.  material  than  its  falls  in  Veronese.  In  the 
French  fresco  picture  of  the  Magdalen  washing  Christ's  feet  in  the  Madeleine  ' 
here,  the  blue  drapery  of  Christ,  by  way  of  being  grand,  hangs  like  a 
blanket  between  two  posts,  and  all  the  draperies  are  square  at  the  top,  and 
hang  in  dead  verticals  and  gigantic  masses,  off  which  the  spectator  cannot 
take  his  eye;  the  blue  drapery  specified  between  the  knees  of  the  Christ, 
is  the  principal  object  in  the  semicircle.     Consider  this  peculiar  blanketty 

^  [For  a  description  of  Tintoret's  '^  Crucifixion "  at  Venice,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  270, 
271^  where,  however,  the  figure  here  referred  to  is  not  noticed.] 

'  [For  a  further  discussion  of  Leonardo's  landscape,  see  above,  pp.  112,  113 ;  also 
Plate  12  and  figure  22.] 

3  [In  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  side ;  by  L  C.  F.  Couder  (1790-1873>] 
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drapenr — Corbould  ^  has  it  in  the  manner  rudely  shown  .  .  .  [reference  to  a 
sketch],  and  some  Crermans,  and  partly  the  clumsy  monks  of  monument 
at  Dijon.  It  is  affected  verticality.  Then  consider  the  true  and  highest 
subhmity  of  verticality  in  M.  Angelo,  mixed  with  vast  bounding  curves. 
Then  the  pure  and  graceful  verticality  of  Angelico  passing  into  affectation 
in  Perugino,  etc.  All  of  them  different  from  the  manly,  simple,  everyday 
natural  grandeur  of  Veronese.  Then  Titian  sometimes  majestic,  but  often^ 
too,  mean  and  broken,  mailing,  I  think,  a  lower  sanctity  of  mind  than 
Veronese — as  also  his  more  sensual  pictures,  his  mighty  intellect  atoning 
for  want  of  seriousness.  Then  the  various  degrees  of  flutter  and  of  common- 
place— the  drapery  of  Jordaens  happened  to  be  next  to  Veronese's— one 
fold  of  it  is  enough  to  show  the  inanity,  baseness,  and  disquietude  of  the 
fellow's  mind,  and  to  prepare  one  beforehand  for  his  Kicking  over  the  Money 
tables.'  Note  that  exaggerated  Verticality  in  drapery  is  usually  associated 
with  exaggerated  Horizontality  in  sky  —  and  has  been  run  hard  by  late 
pursuers  of  sublime  (worth  a  separate  paragraph,  this  Abuse). 

§  SO,  In  Paul  Veronese's  smaller  of  the  two  grand  pictures — ^the  Magdalene 
washing    Christ's    feet — ^note    style    of   architecture    a    good 
deal  debased ;    the  principal  figures  are  set  under  a  rotunda  [^^<n'«m«M  •* 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  rich,  modem  French-  ^J^  Feast  in 
looking  cornice :  the  acanthus  leaves  have  bluni,  round  lobes,  g^nontl^ 
and  the  circles  of  the  round  shafts  at  the  top  are  all  out  of  pf^ari^^  "  ^^^ 
perspective.      Note,  by-the-bye,  in  the  new  treatment  of  the  iii>3.] 
Corinthian  capital  generally,  the  difference  between  leaves  and 
feathers,  between  the  natural  bend  of  a  living  leaf — and  the  crisped  curl 
up  of  a  blighted  one  :  and  the  exaggerated  twist  of  feather  filaments.     This 
subject  I  must  inquire  into,  and  consider  the  structures  of  feathers  in  ostrich, 
etc.,  as  opposed  to  that  of  leaves;  it  is  connected  closely  with  the  entire 
subject  of  Morbid  decoration,  and  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  Madeleine 
here^  inside,  are  entirely  spoiled  by  their  ends  curling  right  round  and 
becoming  absolute  feathers.     Consider  this   in   connection   with   early  and 
severe   capitals.     It   is  perhaps  worth  a  chapter,  associated   with  curls  of 
waves,  etc.     The  principal  evil  is,  I  think,  when  the  end  of  the  leaf  loses 
its  living  connection  with  stem,  and  curls  on  its  own  account* 

As  regards  the  general  taste  of  the  rest  of  the  architecture,  its  balus- 
trades are  very  beautiful,  graceful,  and  light  in  lines  of  balusters,  or  even 
lighter:  a  circular  temple  in  distance,  with  garlands  (festoons)  hung  from 
pillar  to  pillar.  Statues  in  semicircular  niches  rather  loose  and  French. 
On  the  whole,  grand,  rather  by  suggested  size,  and  by  the  accidental  associa- 
tion of  its  outlines,  than  by  real  design. 

§  31.  As  regards  its  Painting,  it  is  invariably  kept  in  the  lightest  and 
palest  neutral  tint  possible;   the  columns  being  exquisitely         1,'*^^** 
rounded,  the   first  ruled  outlines  often  left  almost  in  black,  ^y^^^ 
and  the  high  lights  touched  on  them  in  pure  white,  as  well  ^ 
as  on  the  capitals :  the  whole  tone  being  a  close  approximation  to  Turner's 

^  [For  other  references  to  Corbould,  see  Academy  Note*,  1868.] 

>  [Jacob  Jordaens  (1593-1678):  ''Jesus  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  Temple,'* 

No.  2011 ;  see  also  above,  p.  456.1 

'  [Raskin  worked  out  this  subject  in  The  SUmee  of  VerUoe,  voL  iii«  i  see  VoL  XI. 

pp.  8-11.] 
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in  our  Venice ;  ^  only  not  quite  generally  to  white ;  and  with  this  farther 
exception,  that  while  Turner  gets  his  dark  side  dark  upon  cloady  white 
sky,  Veronese  boldly  throws  his  entire  building  light  and  daric,  white  out 
from  the  blue  sky  behind :  and  only  brings  the  dark  side  of  the  capols 
in  the  distance  dark  against  distant  sky,  by  which  he  gives  solidity  to  the 
whole.    Turner,  keeping  the  same  building  tone,  gets  his  nearer  building 
dark;  his  distant  one  light  against  sky,  and  so  gives  distance  and  dreami- 
ness to  the  whole.    The  most  essential  difference  is  in  the  cast  shadows, 
Turner  being,  though  not  darker,  more  decided.    There  is  a  degree  of  lake 
assumption  in  this,  as  the  general   white  tone  of  Veronese  is  fiur  more 
possible  without,   than  with,  cast  shadows.     Yet  I   saw  today  (Monday, 
10th  September)  that  Veronese  was  very  nearly  right,  even  in  moshine. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  get  into  lAbnry,  we  drove  to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile, 
when  a  little,  very  little  exercise  pf  self-denial  on  my  part  was  rewarded 
by  my  verifying  this  important  effect  of  Veronese.     The  Arc  de  I'Etoile  ii 
of  a  warm  limestone  (marble  ?),  not  very  pure  or  fine  in  colour ;  but  whiter 
tlian  Caen  stone.     The  sky  was  blue,  varied  with  white  clouds.     The  sun- 
light in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  giving 
a  broad  daik  side  with  comparatively  little 
reflected  light  —  no  walls  near,   but   the 
ground,    observe,    very    dry    and    whita^ 
'^•.^         Standing  at  a  and  looking  at  the  comer 
^3    6,   the    base  of  it  came   vigorously   dark 
against  the  pale  blue  of  horiaon,   while 
the  top,  where  the   eye  was  very   much 
at  dimmed,  appeared  as  though  a  Daguerreo- 

type would  have  pronounced  it  to  be  as 
neEuiy  as  possible  of  the  pitch  of  tlie 
sky  at  that  anffle  perhaps  85-40,  with,  nevertheless,  a  MNMce  of  H^  on 
the  stone;  whik  to  the  eye  undimmed,  it  was  pronounced  in  clear  warm 
light  upon  the  blue.  On  this  pale  dark  side  the  ornaments  were,  for  the 
most  part,  traced  in  darkness ;  the  richer  ones  and  under  cornices  as  dark 
masses ;  partly  owing  to  the  crowding  of  their  line,  partly  to  discoloration, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  might  be  drawn  with  a  grey  pencil  in  pure 
lines  upon  the  warm  dark ;  looking  from  a*  towards  the  side  b  c,  that  side 
appeared  of  a  pure  transparent  ochre,  much  warmer  than  a  by  and  all  of 
U  vigorously  dark  against  the  sunlight  sky  at  bottom  and  top.  White  clouds, 
by  their  opposition,  threw  the  feeblest  of  the  darks  into  deep  shade  cm  the 
one  hand,  and  the  figures,  especiallv  coloured  ones,  threw  them  ail  into 
clear  light  on  the  other,  aUnost  in  the  Veronese  key.  This  principality  of 
figure  tone  is  a  most  characteristic  feature  with  Veronese,  and  I  was  deU^hted 
to  see  him  thus  confirmed,  as  well  as  Turner  in  his  Venice.  Yet  note  that 
this  truth  referred  only— or  rather  was  seen  only — in  the  two  dark  sides: 
retiring  so  as  to  see  the  illumined  sides,  another  key  came  into  the  picture^ 
a  warm  strong  light  nearly  up  to  that  of  clouds,  casting  all  the  rest  into 
dark  grey,  and  touched  like  fire  on  the  shelly  crests  of  the  cornice.  Turner 
endeavours  to  unite  this  with  the  pearly  grey :   being  perfectly  true  in  the 

1  [''The  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  sometimes  called  ''Shylock,"  exhibited  at  the 
Acsdemy  in  1837^  and  afterwards  bought  by  Ruskin's  &ther ;  sold  by  Raskin  in  1872 ; 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ralph  BrockleWik.] 


pitcn  ox  his  bbadow,  his  iigbt  is  necessarily  as  white  as  he  can  get  it,  and 
yet  not  nearly  raised  enough,  nor  warm  enough  in  comparison,  making 
hiB  shadows,  though  of  perfectly  true  pitch,  look  ghostly.  Veronese,  on 
the  contrary,  assumes  the  luminous  chalk  side,  accessible  without  diffi- 
culty, for  his  total  key ;  only  altering  it  by  introducing  a  feeble  direction 
of  general  light — nothing  like  so  much  as  that  which  there  is  from  a 
ifrindow  into  the  inside  of  a  room — which  on  the  distant  buildings  casts 
no  shadow  at  all.  (Q.  is  there  not  a  worse  falsity  than  Turner's,  by- 
the-bye,  in  having  a  dark  side  without  a  shadow  in  the  open  air?) 
yide  page  320  [reference  to  another  sketch]  which  in  the  near  figures, 
the  shadow  of  a  black  dwarf,  within  about  three  feet  of  the  white  table- 
cloth, is  not  traceable  on  the  marble  of  the  floor,  all  the  way  from 
his  foot  to  the  table  but  only  to  about  the  length  of  his  foot,  and  on  the 
table-cloth  itself  is  a  most  lethenal  grey,  just  like  one  of  Turner's  feeblest, 
only  not  so  sharp,  and  lighter  than  the  dark  side  of  said  table-cloth. 
His  whole  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  represent  character,  action,  and  local 
colour,  with  as  little  of  accidental  light  and  shade  as  possible,  except  as 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  form;  while,  nevertheless,  as  a  group  of  lights 
and  shades  the  picture  is  magnificent ;  but  all  its  shadows  are  local  tints 
— Whence  his  fondness  for  negroes,  who  give  him  a  rich  brown:  one  of 
them  places  his  hand  on  a  white  column;  it  is  like  a  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
mingling  of  bronze  and  alabaster;  their  hair  gives  him  the  most  vigorous 
black — ^together  with  local  blacks  occurring  in  dresses  and  patterns,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  under  table-cloth,  where  the  black  remains  intense  and 
full  in  full  light,  though  the  red  of  a  lilac  dress  in  front  of  it  remains 
red  (and  lighter  than  that,  local  black)  in  full  shade. 

§  32,  Consider,  then,  if  this  be  not  a  further  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  Contentment  with,  and  of  aiming  ai,  a  single  object,  if 
any  great  perfection  is  to  be  reached.     Veronese  desires  glory  £?''^^^/ 
and  truth  of  cok>ur,  and  he  gets  it,  adding  all  the  majesty  ^]^p^  ^^ 
of  shadow  by  local  colour;  the  French  painters  have  vainly       ^'^ 
tried  to  join  force  of  light  and  shade   with  colour;  note  especially  the 
sharp  divisions   of  draperies  in    blue  and  white,  as  sharp  as  candlelight 
shadow,  in  fresco  of  Ascending  Magdalen  over  altar  of  La    Madeleine.^ 
Now,  to  get  this,  they  have  sacrificed  a  certain  portion  of  colour,  whiten* 
ing  their  blues  and  reds  on  the  lights,  and  using  much  light  colour;  the 
r^ult  is  a  kind  of  statuesque  block  in  a  sickly  candlelight,  drawing  the 
eye  to  all  its  bits  and  divisions,  and  entirely  picturesque  in  treahneni  with- 
out the  shadow  of  picturesqueness  in  amception.    They  are,  in  fiict,  bad 
imitations  of  Greek  statues,  seen   by  a  feeble  sunlight  ^for  the  shadows 
have  the  sharpness  of  the  highest  sunlight  without  its  force  or  energy), 
and  dressed  up  in   opaque  and  sirtificial  colour  (I  never  thought  of  this 
necessary  sympathy  between  shadow  and  Form  or  Fancy  in 
the  Picturesque  before).    Tintoret,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  |^™J2?^. 
increases  the  force  of'^  his  shadow,  increases  that  of  colour  ^l^^^u.' 
also ;  his  main  difference  from  Veronese  and  Titian  being  less 
in  the  force  of  cast  shadows  than  in  the  increased  vigour  of  dark  sides. 
But  then,  as  he  increases  this  vigour,  in  draperies,  etc,  with  the  Frenchman, 

1  [By  C.  J.  Ziegler  (1804-1856).] 
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he  not  only  introduces  sympathetic  picturesqaeness  of  form^  but  m  vast 
mass  of  relative  shade,  out  of  which  his  fierce  lights  in  pare  colour  rise 
in  due  relation.  The  Frenchman  leaves  Ugki  in  mass,  like  Paul  Veronese, 
and  theref<N«  draws  the  eye  only  to  his  break-up  petits  shadows:  again, 
Tintoret  never  sacrifices  the  truth  of  a  colour,  but  reaches  his  light  and 
shade  through  his  colour  as  far  as  he  can  with  truth  and  no  farther,  and 
in  his  cast  shadows  he  rather  uses  one  here  and  there  for  a  ghastly  or 
expressive  effect  than  admits  them  as  a  necessity.  This  comparison,  how- 
ever, I  must  work  out  with  much  thought^ 

§  3S,  Meantime,  note  further  of  Veronese,  as  we  saw  that  the  blade 
outlines  were  much  left,  so  the  painting  seems  extremelf 
Arckiteeture  qf  ^]^.  j^i„g  ^q  ^^  fl^^^^  j  ^^  the  picture  divinely,  oat  of 
j^^^^'^  its  frame.  At  the  bottom,  the  canvass  where  the  frame  had 
cok^r.  SO^^  over  it,  appeared  covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  gesso, 

and  over  this  a  rich,  somewhat  dark  brown  was  scratdied 
very  rudely  in  small  touches,  not  like  the  hand  of  a  master,  unless  done 
so  on  purpose.  Nevertheless,  all  the  greys  of  the  architecture,  and  bloes 
of  sky,  appeared  to  me  to  be  painted  over  this  brown,  and  to  have  its 
dark  gleaming  through  them  continually,  and  giving  depth.  The  grep 
themselves  were  the  most  pearly  and  lovely  possible,  and,  to  my  amaae- 
ment,  of  pure  colour  blended  as  finely  as  Turner's  own — ^bow,  on  saeh  a 
scale^  heaven  knows;  but  there  were  pure  blues,  and  gold  and  rose 
colour,  and  the  under  brown — all  most  setherial  and  amalgamating,  and 
melting  into  the  opalescent  grey  which  made  me  write  in  my  small  note- 
book, when  I  first  sat  down  before  this  architecture,  that  it  had  properties 
which  in  nature  were  '' almost  peculiar  to  snow."  The  touching  of  the 
high  lights  is  not  so  confused  as  Turner's,  more  like  scene-painting — fitter 
for  background — as  less  studied,  quite  as  whiie  but  more  commonplace  in 
stroke.  The  strong  darks,  throughout  the  pictures,  are  dreadfully  chilled, 
only  a  patch  here  and  there  showing  their  original  intensity.  The  ver- 
milions are  just  as  raw  and  bad  as  in  Cuyp.^ 

§  34.  The  Modified  and  Sublime  Picturesqueness,  in  exact  harmony  with 
Pieturewumeu  ***®  g"*nd  colour,  is  very  delicious;  consider  especially  the 
^^^^  ■  quaint  form  of  the  sandal  .  •  .  [reference  to  a  sketch-book]. 
It  is  white ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  female  figore 
to  which  it  belongs,  the  one  which  I  have  always  so  much  admired  at  the 
side  of  the  picture,  being  a  kind  of  chorus  figure  lifting  her  foot  so  as 
(apparently),  propping  it  on  the  base  of  the  column,  to  rest  the  child  upon  it 
which  she  seems  about  to  take  from  her  shoulder,  brings  the  lines  of  the 
cavetto  of  the  sandal  into  exact  correspondence  with  the  base  of  the  column, 
as  in  the  upper  sketch :  the  base  is  shown  more  carefully  at  .  .  .  [reference 
to  another  sketch],  with  the  opponent  line  given  by  the  foot  of  the  little 
girl  peeping  round  the  pillar,  who  forms  the  chorus  on  the  other  (right) 
side.  Thus  there  is  a  kind  of  statuesque  quietness  given  to  the  figure ;  it 
is,  at  least  in  the  foot  .  .  .  [reference  to  sketch] :  (the  same  base  is  used  in 
the  Titian  portrait  above  described),  half  turned  into  stone,  and  endowed  with 
a  grand  metamorphic  repose,  contrasting  with  the  full  life  of  all  the  rest. 

^  [Here,  it  will  be  seen,  Raskin  is  makini^  some  of  the  studies  which  he  worked 
out  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  (^^ Of  Tamerian  Light").] 
«  [See  Modem  Painten,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  271).] 


is  pains.      It  is  impossible  to  fix  any    ^^ 
lat  is  grand  or  not,  in  his  hands:   Sir  Xej^w^^of, 
of  "  it  is  drapery  and  nothing  more,"  ^ 


§  S5.  Observe  also  that  nothing  is  thou^t  by  Veronese  beneath  his 
notice,  or  beneath   his  pains. 
^neral  rule  as  to  what 

Joshua  Reynolds'  rule  of  'Mt  is  drapery  and  nothing 
is  set  at  utter  defiance  :  indeed  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  ought  to  be.  The 
sitting  figure  on  the  extreme  left,  next  the  column  in  a  brown  tambour, 
has  a  dress  up  to  his  neck,  of  green  and  warm  buff  in  vertical  stripes,  very 
broad ;  the  buff  has  a  narrow  pink  saim  bar  in  the  centre,  and  this,  where 
the  dress  is  wrinkled  at  the  neck,  is  touched  with  excessive  care  and 
delight,  the  points  of  its  lustre  flashing  like  sparks  of  fire.  So  in  the 
picture  of  the  ''Supper  at  Emmaus,"  with  the  two  little  girls  [No.  11961, 
the  figure  of  the  matron  on  the  left  has  a  drapery  of  blue  satin,  with 
touches  of  gold  (by-the-bve,  look  at  this  again :  an  example  of  disunity — 
yet  beautiful  in  colour,  tnough  it  would  be  wretched  in  form)  which  is 
studied  as  carefully  as  a  bit  of  Chalon^ — but  in  such  a  manly  and  magnifi- 
cent way.  The  damask  white  and  gold  of  the  two  children  marvellous 
also — the  pattern  so  thoroughly  dra¥m  without  stiffness,  so  also  in  the  table- 
cloth of  the  Magdalen — every  bit  of  its  pierced  border  painted  thoroughly. 

§  S6,  It  struck  me,  on  Saturday,  that  Veronese  and  such  other  men 
were  afraid  to  give  colour  to  their  architecture,  lest  it  should  ^^ 
become  too  important  and  too  solid,  but  felt  that  they  might  ^JSStocftifw. 
give  it  to  their  draperies,  and  yet  keep  them  subordinate,* 
by  the  various  superimpositions  of  the  colours.     The  negro  boy  so  often 

*  I  think  his  usual  practice  is  to  keep  his  high  lights  colder  than  his  middle  tints 
I    in  draperies.     In  order  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  general  conelu- 
don,  1  set  down  to-day  what  was  clearest  of  the  colour  of  the  figures  Oohur  qf 
in  the  larce  Magdalen  picture  [Na  1193],  in  doing  which  I  first   Venmue. 
'    noted  the  dufierence  between  the  heavy  monkish  drapery  with  narrow 
'    square  shadows  and  masses  of  light  and  the  feminine  drapery  with  broad  msies  of 
middle  tint,  or  even  fall  shadow  with  wrinkled  narrow  lights  on 
edges  .  .  .  [references  to  sketches].    In  the  succeeding  list  1  is  high  Drapery. 
li^t,  2  middle  tint,  3  deep  shadow,  a  prefixed  to  the  draperies 
markedly  massed  in  light,  b  to  those  markedly  narrowed  in  light :  those  without  a 
letter  are  of  intermediate  character  or  unnoted  : — 

,  1.  b.    Orange  dress  of  Chorus  figure  on  left  my  favourite,  1  coldest,  2  fnU 

warm  orange,  3  greyer,  but  full  colour  still. 
2.  —    Petticoat  of  same  figure  above  feet,  an  orange  green,  1  and  2  warm 
orauffe  green,  3  nill  ffreen. 
'  3.  —    Yellow,  full,  of  sitting  ngure — 1  full  pure  yellow,  2-^  greyish  yellow, 

%.e,  a  kind  of  colour  between  yellow  lake  and  Roman  ochre ;  2  more 
I  greenish,  3  (all  broad  and  none  dark)  more  brownish  or  reddish. 

4.  —    lilac — 1  cold  lilac — 3  crimson. 
.  5.  a.    ^Vhiti8h  yellow  ground  of  a  turban  striped  with  red  (vermilion),  a  very 

dull,  yet  not  dirty  colour,  most  difficult  either  to  copy  and  describe : 
'  1  full,  3  greyed  down. 

6.  —    Another  more  crimsony  lilac,  1  cold  passing  into  purply  white,  2  purply 
f  9i^7>  3  crimsony  purple. 

I  7.  a.    Vermilion,  note  it  has  been  painted  over  a  grey :  1  pure  and  high,  too 


US 


[See  SUmei  if  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  417  n.),  for  this  passsge.] 
[For  this  painter,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  87  n.] 
xn.  2  o 
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mentioned,  has  asfuredly  been  peinted  over  two  plates^  aad  the  creese  of 
the  table-cloth  mt  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  yet  the  fmal  white  of  die 
table-doth  is  most  certainly  painted  up  to  it,  and  stops  at  it  (as  also  it 
does,  and  this  is  especislly  remarkable,  at  the  plates  of  frait  <m  the  other 
side,  the  outline  of  the  flat  cherries  being  sharjdy  given  by  the  dremB- 
diagged  white):  and  the  head  is  most  marvelloosly  brought  out;  that 
has  (I  am  not  quiie  sure  of  any  of  these  assertions  re^>eetin^  method, 
ezeept  in  the  particular  spots  described,  which  may  be  sometimes  ci- 
eqytional)  first  been  a  black  ground,  part  of  the  figures  on  the  other  side 
of  table ;  on  this  a  yellow  wine-glass  has  been  painted,  leaving  at  one  side, 
as  it  was  struck  on,  the  outline  ^  the  negro's  most  marked  featnres  in  the 
black  ground.  Over  this  left  space,  the  complexion  and  such  drawing  at 
is  reqidred,  are  given  by  one  coat  of  the  peculiar  n^ro  brown  of  Veronese, 
which  is,  of  oousse,  struck  on  and  modelled  as  a  light,  leaving  just  an  edge 
of  the  original  black  ground  between  it  and  the  glass  yellow,  whidi 
touched  wiUi  a  vivid  brown  about  the  lips  serves  for  an  outline. 

uniform,  and  full  throughout^  2  brownish  heavy  and  very  disigzee- 
able,  3  hardly  existent. 

8.  0.    Grave  orange  yellow,  sleeve  of  St  Peter,  1  fall  in  mass,  2  browner, 

3  grey  nearly  positive. 

9.  a.    Full  oranae  of  Magdalene — 1,  2,  together  and  much  confuaad,  broad 

and  fiul.  2  I  think  warmest,  3  greyish  brown. 

10.  a.     Deep  blue  lilac,  1  and  2  together  in  mass,  but  1  coldest,  3  the  lame 

as  2,  deepened. 

11.  -^    Full  erimaon,  1  Ml,  2  varioualy  subdued  brownish  or  purplish,  3  the 

same  deepened  almost  to  blade. 

12.  b.    Golden  green,  dress  of  (Martha?)  the  prineipal  standing  female  iigoie, 

1  on  edges,  highest  nearly  gold,  2  greener,  3  same  peaning  into 
black. 

13.  h.    Lining  of  the  above  peen  at  the  neck,  a  shot  colour  very  square  in  iti 

folds,  1  pink,  2  lilac,  3  greenish  grey. 

14.  —    Bluish  russet  green — Slower  petticoat  in  same  figure,  1  full  blue  green, 

struck  over  brown  ground,  2  the  said  brown  cround,  more  or  leu 
lightly  touched  with  the  green,  3  full  brown  and  dear. 

15.  a.     White  1  warm  not  up  to  yellow,  2,  3,  cold  grey. 
16.—    Cold  grey— 1,  2.  3  alike. 

17.  a.     lilac  of  negro  hoj  (pantaloons)  before  table,  1  white  passing  into  cool 

lilac  very  broad,  2  full,  3  same  deepened  to  crimson,  2  and  3  bodi 
narrow. 

18.  —    Bluish  green — Kneeling  boy  in  front  of  column — 1  blue  patwing  into 

blue  green  (struck  ove^  2  full  warm  green,  3  same  deepened  te 
black. 

19.  —    Orange,  in  upper  dress  of  negro  boy,  1  full  gold,  rising  in  one  place 

to  golden  white,  2  warm  orange  brown,  3  grey  brown,    a  tittle 
greenish. 

20.  —    White,  of  a  dress  ;  seems  confused  or  repainted,  but  has  assuredly  been 

painted  over  pink,  which  is  seen  through  a  crack.    It  is  disagreeable. 
The  more  I  looked,  the  more  thoroughly  I  was  puzsled. 
Reds  7,  11,  unvaried.    Lilacs,  4,  6,  10,  13,  17  (Slues,  mem,  all  dark  and  doubt- 
ful) ;  I  think  greens  2,  12,  14,  18,  orange  1,  9,  19,  yellow,  3,  5,  8, 
white  and  grey,  15,  16,  20. 

[This  note  is  from  an  entry  made  in  the  diary  a  day  or  two  after  the  notes  in 
the  text] 


borately  and  carefully  drawn:  they  have  value  as  dividing  the  broad  white 
mass  by  a  kind  of  masonry,  and  their  formality  is  varied  at  the  side  by 
the  crescent  shape  of  the  table.  The  square  and  oblong  dividing  of  pave- 
ment in  red  (brownish)  and  white  marble,  is  also  very  beautiful  and  careful 
•  .  .  [reference  to  a  sketch].  The  broadest  of  the  small  compartments,  though 
all  is  thrown  into  sharp  level  perspective,  are  evidently  intended  to  be 
square,  and  the  long  broad  ones  about  four  squares;  the  narrower  are,  I 
think,  short,  or  about  a  third  of  the  width ;  at  .  .  .  [reference  to  another 
notebook]  are  their  relations  rudely  taken  by  bringing  edge  of  book  against 
the  picture.     All  the  three  narrow  bands  are  of  course  equal  in  breadth. 

§  37.  I  am  a  little  wrong  above  [p.  463],  in  denying  all  cast  shadow. 
The  statement  about  that  of  dwarf  is  true,  but  there  are   ^_^ 
aeveral   sharper  shadows  where  they  can  be  ventured— one  foteuro, 

especially  do¥m  the  middle  distance  architecture,  cast  from  the  right, 
quite  sharp;  and  from  the  statues  in  niches  on  their  hollows;  and  in  the 
effects  at  the  proper  distance,  say  the  full  length  of  the  picture,  all  the 
shadows,  which  seem  so  faint  when  one  is  close^  come  out  broad  and  clear; 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  Turner's  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  white  post-office  ^ 
— their  faintness  seems  rather  the  result  of  the  quantity  of  reflected  and 
diffused  light,  than  of  the  feebleness  of  the  sun  ray.  There  is,  however, 
a  decided  conventionalism,  as  like  Turner  as  can  be — except  that  Turner 
makes  his  diffused  light  dusty  and  sunny;  Veronese  clear  and  quiet  The 
shadow  of  the  wall  on  the  right,  tier  above  tier  of  silver  and  gold  plate, 
giving  lustrous  grey,  with  a  negro  in  profile — a  brown  mass  of  vigorous  yet 
retir^  shade  leaning  over  ana  brougnt  against  the  white  distant  palace; 
while  in  the  foreground  the  first  column  of  the  rotunda  is  brought  in 
luminous  rounded  white  and  grey,  one  mass  of  light,  out  of  the  retiring 
shade  of  the  silver  wall,  all  most  marvellous.  The  distant  white  palace, 
note,  Ionic  with  Corinthian  above,  and  the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  near 
capitals,  just  turn  their  very  tips,  and  no  more — no  feathering  or  bending 
about  them.  The  more  I  looked  at  the  architecture  the  better  I  liked  it — 
excepting  only  the  garland  on  distant  rotunda. 

§  38.  On  the  whole,  my  study  this  time  has  caused  me  to  attach  less 
importance  to  mere  quaUty  of  colour.     It  seems  to  me  that     ^^      ^ 
there  is  nothing  very  inimitable  in  particular  spaces  of  it,  and     y^!tIJ^ 
that  much,  even  in  the  best  pictures,  is  a  little  heavy;  the 
pillars  in  the  Magdalen  have  been   painted  entirely  first;  and  the  noble 
figures  of  the  women.  .  .  [reference  to  sketch]  and  the  rest,  painted  over 
them — the  mouldings  cause  a  projection  in  the  colour  plainly  enough  seen. 
{The  white  of  the  table-cloth  is  however  painted  up  to  and  about  the  other 
figures :  as,  for  instance,  up  to  the  dark  brown  negro  hand  of  the  dwarf  on 
the  right ;  and  this  entire  painting  of  one  distance  of  the  picture  first,  and 
then  another,  most,  I  think,  have  been  a  fine  aid,  as  well  as  discipline  of 
the  imagination.)    In  Annibale  Caracd's  landscapes  the  dark  hills  and  dis- 
tances are  all  boldly  painted  first,  and  the  trees  struck  over  them  in  brown, 
or  green : — ^in  places  this  causes  curious  transparent  effects  when  the  picture 
ages :  but  consider  what  manly  freedom  of  hand  and  thought  and  stroke, 

^  [ia,  the  GsHi  Grimani  in  his  picture  of  Venice  above  referred  to.] 
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and  what  parity  of  colour  it  admits  as  opposed  to  our  blundering  practiee 
on  the  one  hand«  though  it  may  also  necessitate  heavy  colour  as  opposed 
to  pure  Van  Eyckism  on  the  other.  This,  however,  is  evidently  one  of  the 
little  understock  uses  of  oil  colour,  as  enabling  superimposition. 

§  89.  But  to  return:  repeniirs  are  not  infrequent  in  Veroneae^-often 
covered  with  heavy  colour.  Titian's  child  in  the  Holy  Family^ — ^with  the 
magnificent  red-capped  figure,  luminous  as  a  star  at  a  little  distance^  is  ap- 
parently heavy  and  opaque,  seen  near,  or  at  least  nothing  very  difficult  to 
reach.  Bits,  however,  there  are  occasionally,  which  make  one  hopeless,  like  the 
hand  of  the  Madonna  laid  on  the  white  rabbit  in  the  small  Holy  Family :  *  a 
perfect  lamp  of  light.  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  exquisite  colour  sentimenl 
than  this :  in  its  quaintness  and  purity,  and  simplicity  and  light 

§  40.  Vandyck  has  a  portrait  of  singular  power — a  man  bareheaded,  with 
[Vandyel^9  arm  on  side,  akimbo,  and  slashed  sleeve — and  light  distsnt 
"  PaHraU  qf  sky ;  painted  most  impetuously  and  magnificently,  but  the  coloor 
a  Man"  as  opaque  and  heavy  as  can  be — in  hands  as  much  so  as  a  bit 

No.  1976.]  of  deal — and  owing  all  its  power  to  its  visible  hastiness  and 

masterly  dragging  and  striking;  each  hand,  I  suppose,  might  take  the  painter 
from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  to  fi^h.  The  colour  of  the  whole  is 
fine,  but  it  is  by  choice,  opposition,  and  execution,  not  quality.  I  retain  to 
Mulready's  maxim :  *  the  fine  colour  seems  to  me  to  come  naturally  from  the 
manly  hand  and  eye,  and  to  depend  much  on  everjrthing  being  done  simply, 
unafiectedly,  and  at  once. 

§  41.  Vandyck's  ''  Holy  Familv/'  the  chief  one  here,  like  that  at  Ihilwich,* 
^^^  is  a  total  fidlure ;  the  child  looks  like  George  the  Fourth.     Now 

*^J^^™  nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his  little  Dutch-fiiced  giri 
SftuimiaiL  asking  her  &ther,  a  black  senator,  to  come  out  with  her.^     On 

the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  nothing  more  lordly  or  gentle 
than  a  head,  one  of  two,  of  a  prince  in  armour*  near  this  Holy  Family.  How 
is  it  that  he  could  conceive  a  gentleman  and  a  child,  but  not  a  Madonna  ? 
Note  that  all  his  dignity  becomes  vulgarity  when  he  approaches  the  Sacred 
infant.^ 

§  42.  Observe  in  Canaletto's  La  Salute,*  one  has  to  look  for  the  Doge's 
^.     j^  Palace.     Not  a  ray  of  light,  not  a  spark  of  wave,  leads  to  or 

^*"'^*'*^  Ulustrates  it.     How  cold  is  this,  how  utterly  lifeless— a  man 

deserves  chastisement  for  making  truth  so  contemptible.* 

»  [No.  1577.1 

s   <'  La  Vierge  au  Lapin."  by  Titian,  No.  1578.] 

'  ^See  8eom  Lampt,  Vol  VIII.  p.  19.] 

''La  Vierge  aux  Donateurs,    No.  1062.    The  picture  in  the  Dolwich  Gallerr 


is  No.  90,  ''Tne  Madonna  and  Infiiut  Saviour"  (a  replica  of  the  picture  in  the 
~  idgewater  Gallery).] 

*  [No.  1973  :  ''  Portrait  of  a  Man  and  a  Chad."] 

~  '     -         -      --       -     f^j, 


Bridgewater  Gallery).] 

*  Wo.  1973:  "Port 

•  [No.  1971 :  "  Equestrian  Portrait  of  FranciB  ofliloncade."   No.  1972  is  a  bnat  por- 


trait  of  the  same.    But  here,  again,  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  has  been  altend] 
'  [With  these  notes  on  Vandyck  compare  Modem  Painiere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  it. 


$U;  ch.  vL  §1  5, 10.1 
•["ViewoftbeCh 
•  [So  hi  the  1844  notes 


''View  of  the  Church  of  U  Madonna  delk  Salute,"  No.  1203.] 


A  rascally  Canaletti,  all  the  shaded  parts  of  the  boats  cast  a  faint  insipid 
reflection :  the  bright  beaks  and  high  lights  none  whatever,  nor  any  of  the 
vertical  luies."] 


§  48.  The  cold  grey  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  in  Titian's  ''Entombment " 
[No.    15841  is  brought  in  the  uppermost   hand  against  the 
cheek  of  the  bronz^  face-^-an  intense  brown,  then  against  2?**''  W»"- 
scarlet — ^below    against    white,  and    under    the    arm   against 
dark  blue ;  the  flesh  outlines  of  the  child  above  noticed  are  in  greyish 
l>rown,  not  pink  like  Northcote — ^no  exaggeration. 

§  44.  After  looking  carefully  at  three  of  his  important  landscapes — the 

Oeluge,  the  Eden,  and  the  Gideon — and  generally  at  those  jvujofo  PmiMtn 

scattered  through  the  rooms,^  I  was  thoroughly  puuled  as  to 

his   character,  intellectual  or  moral.     In  the  three  landscapes  he  is  cold, 

artificial,  lifeless,  feeble,  ignorant,  conventional,  yet  always  of  course  a  painter ; 

the  thing  is  well  painted  from  bc^i^ning  to  end,  and  there  is  alwajrs  the  same 

quaint  power  of  composition  about  certain  passages.     But  no  words  are  too 

strong  to  reprobate  the  vileness  and  meanness  of  the  oak  branches  and  general 

outline  (the  foliage  being  characteristically  painted — thorough  oak).     On  the 

left  of  the  **  Gideon  "  they  are  as  meanly,  as  they  are  visibly,  compond,  and  the 

cottage  or  town  architecture  in  the  valley  beyond  that  on  the  hill  looking  like 

La  Riccia,  and  rather  grand,  is  a  curious  example  of  the  selection  exactly  of 

those  forms  which  I  should  have  called  the  ugliest,  both  in  feeling  and  line,  in 

the  world,  all  tiled  roofs  over  half-built  walls,  with'  windows  exactly  in  the 

middle  .  .  .  [reference  to  a  sketch-book];  the  windows,  one  straight  ruled 

square  of  grey,  Jlai  grey  paint,  neither  varied  on  edge  nor  surfince,  tiles  ruled 

straight,  eaves  straight-ndl  formalised  to  a  phjrsicdily  impossible  degree,  as 

if  tluit  could  idealise  such  buildings.     Consider  this  as  the  very  and  literal 

anti-picturesque  spirit,  without  grandeur  or  quaintness  or  anything  else  to 

recommend  it. 

The  trees  and  hills  and  water  and  sky  are  all  grey,  the  first  greenish, 
the  last  bluish,  passing  down  into  good,  though  lifeless  and  pp-^^ 
joyless,  gold  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  horizon,  the  best  bit  j^jn/^ 
on  the  whole  of  the  picture;  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the  clouds  ''*^*^* 
cimhcumuU,  neither  grand  nor  mean,  not  absolutely  commonplace,  but  fiur 
less  striking  or  sublime,  and  very  cold  in  colour;  the  ground  goes  down 
into  the  water  in  the  usual  formal  bank,  a  dull  coloured  gravel  appearing 
in  places,  the  water  not  ill  painted,  reflections  rather  studied;  but  enfin, 
a  bit  of  stagnant  water,  and  there  an  end.  The  sentiment  of  the  picture, 
however,  has  been  well  intended;  for  Poussin  has  taken  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pains  to  paint  the  pebbles  under  the  water,  in  the  stream  of  the 
foreground,  and  not  only  so,  but,  to  my  delight,  a  trunk  of  a  tree  has 
fdlen  across  the  stream;  it  goes  under  the  water,  whose  flow  across  it  is 
marked  by  a  gleam  of  white  at  the  edge,  and  casts  its  shadow,  detached 
from  it,  beneath  across  the  baUom,  none  on  the  surfece ;  the  pebbles  are 
all  of  the  usual  commonplace  ill-grouped  ellipse  —  the  water  lowers  their 
tone  a  little,  and  shows  chiefly  by  white  touches  at  edge.  Poussin  has 
evidently  made  a  study  for  it ;  but  with  all,  it  is  quite  uninteresting,  and 
has  none  of  the  ripple  or  brightness  or  murmur  of  a  stream. 

1  [''The  Deluge"  is  No.  739  ("  Winter,  or  the  Great  Flood") ;  and  ''The  Eden," 
:So.  736  (" Soring,  or  the  Earihlv  Paradise").  Bv  "the  Gideon"  it  is  clear  from  the 
description  tnat  Kosldn  meant  No.  741,  the  landscape  entitled  "  Diogenes  throwing 
his  bowl  away."  A  young  man,  standing  near  Diogenes,  is  drinking  out  of  his  hand  ; 
lienoe  Raskin's  reference  to  Gideon  (Ju^;es  vii.).] 
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§45.  A  few  rooms  on,  htAng  this  landscape  —  whiefa  tiiroiighoat  may 
,  ^  be  described  as  the  veiy  t3rpe  of  a  painter-like  fingidttf,  the 
rw$ii^Fiara  ^^^  ^^  Uindacapes,  the  dullest,  flattest,  joylessert  fonaality 
*-**-'  of  |woprietj  in  wood  and  wat^:  the  trees  and  gnus  aftaid 

to  be  green,  the  skj  too  grand  to  be  Uue,  the  water  too  polite  to  be  nolsf 
or  to  move,  the  moss  taken  off  the  tiles,  and  the  beads  out  of  the  timben 
and  the  cracks  out  of  the  rtones,  and  tiie  whole  thing  coloured  l&e  the 
world  in  a  fidnting  fit,  as  if  the  man  who  did  it  had  never  seen  a  bf^htcr 
colour  than  a  Dutch  fog,  and  had  painted  an  Italian  landscape  by  hemaj; 
or  as  if  he  had  never  seen,  or  at  any  rate  never  enjoyed,  a  tint  of  eokior 
or  an  energetic  fonn  in  his  Wt,  and  had  about  as  mudi  sensation  as  a  tottoise 
and  as  much  hilarity  as  a  Quaker---opposite  this  picture,  I  say,  is  that  one 
of  the  Triumph  of  Flora  ^  with  a  sky  as  blue  as  a  gentian,  and  maasy  white 
clouds,  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  a  burning  distance,  all  orange  gokl,  aa  if  aU 
summer  and  autumn  were  gathered  into  one  sunset  over  deep,  deep  Uue 
hills,  carried  down  by  fienr  flakes  among  the  figures ;  the  trees  filling  aH 
the  blue  sky  with  stars  of  blossom,  and  the  figures  one  bright,  unrestrain- 
able  riot  of  pure  delight — a  Keats-like  revel  of  body  and  soul  of  most 
heavenly  creatures — limbs  and  raiment,  thoughts  and  feelings  all  astir,  one 
laugh  of  life  and  of  colour ;  two  blue-wing^  Cupids  dancing  as  they  dng 
the  car,  or  dragging  it  rather  by  their  dancing  unconsciously ;  a  njfmph  with 
dusky  yellow  omb,  and  bright  brown  hair  with  a  white  rose  in  it,  md  fidr, 
light  limbs— a  very  autumnal  sunbeam,  made  mortal,  dancing  first  of  all; 
Flora  herself, a  sweet  throned  intense  personified  gladness;  another  nympli 
stooping  as  she  flies  along  to  gather  a  (celandine?),  but  all  so  pure  and 
yet  so  wildly  glad,  that  one  might  think  the  spring  wind  had  tuned  a 
drift  of  loose  rose  leaves  into  living  creatures. 

Note  especially  of  the  tree  atove,  it  has  more  white  blossoms  thaa 
leaves,  and  they  are  like  hawthorn  blossom  exaggerated — much  larger  than 
real  hawthorn — I  think,  compared  with  the  figures,  they' would  be  about  the 
sise  of  a  wine-glass  each  flower,  and  the  leaves  smidler  than  flowers.  It  is  an 
ideal  of  spring  blossom ;  compare  that  which  I  saw  at  Vevay,  apple^blosaom 
against  blue  hills.  The  celandine  is  almost  white,  best  in  shade,  and  may 
have  been  meant  for  a  daisy ;  if  it  ever  were,  it  is  very  coarse  and  laige, 
and  square  petalled.  [^ofo.J  I  forgot  that  the  figures  which  come  against 
the  sunset  in  this  picture  increase  its  heat  in  a  glorious  way;  they  have 
red  dresses,  or  fragments  of  dress,  their  limbs  are  burning  orange  red — 
half  sunshine,  half  bronaed  flesh ;  and  just  between  the  limbs  and  (under 
the  arm  ?)  of  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  most  intense  orange  dress  oom- 
plete  sparks  of  fire,  which  bring  the  colour  of  the  sky  down  among  then. 
As  an  example  of  increase  of  warmth  of  colour  by  sympathy  into  one 
flash,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  it. 

§  46.  Compare  with  this  spirit  of  pure  revelry,  true  classic — ^nay,  better 

^  ^^         than  true  classic — the  revel  of  Rubens,  a  crowd  of  peasants, 

^^"*''     ^  near    some    place,  drinking,  dancing  like    baboons,   hauling 

-Yolllfi!  ®*^^   ®*^^"'  ^y  *^®  P"*  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  where  a  waist  shouki 

be,  kissing,  and — men  and  women  alike — fighting   for   pots 

of  beer.     I  never  thought  Rubens  vulgar  till  to-day ;  but  as,  yesterday,  I 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  picture,  see  Modem  Fainterf,  vol.  ilL  eb.  zvili.  §  2&.1 


^  Amnd  a  problem  about  Vandycky^  so  I  have  to  consider  to-day  how  strange 
^  ft  is  that  Rubens  could  pahit  a  picture  like  that  of  his  mother,  in  our 
^  Gallery,'  and  such  a  thing  as  this.  For  there  is  no  joy  of  colour,  no  fine 
fonrm,  no  drollery;  it  is  unmitigated  brutality:  if  meant  as  a  satire  on 
dbmakenness,  well ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  a  good  man  enduring  to  paint 
it^  bearing  the  sight  of  his  own  imaginations.  A  pig  puts  its  snout  out  of 
la  stye  in  the  comer ;  and  two  duclu,  carefully  painted,  occupy  the  nearest 
gutter.  I  did  not  enough  note  the  landscape  background. 
"I  §  47.  The  most  impressive  picture  of  the  Sphinx  and  Pyramids*  I  have 

ever  seen — modem  French  in  Standish  Gallery — deep  blue  sky,  ground 
nearly  white,  pyramids,  light  side,  nearly  white  and  ghostly  like  Turner, 
dark  side  just  dariL  oo  sky  and  no  more.  Very  sweeping,  far  away,  and 
ftie— and  ruU  withal  I 

§  48.  Gran-pamting. — Giorgione's  picture  *  I  had  not  time  to  examine— 
f  it  Is  in  bad  Upit.  ^ire  blue  distance  and  golden  sky,  then  brown  cottMes 
agsdast  it,  full  green  in  foreground,  changing  Titian's  last  two  steps.  The 
grass  on  which  figures  sit  has  puxzled  hkn — ^it  is  exquisitely  touched,  but 
^  not  like  grass,  covered  with  slender  curved  lines,  like  hay  left  after  carry- 
f  tBg;  Pad  Potter's,  in  large  cow  piece  [No.  2597],  execrable,  all  like 
>f      this  .  •  .  [reference  to  sketch]  touched  on  in  light 

r\ 
|i 

K 
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i  §  49.  No.   1187   [Paolo  Veronese:  ''Lot  leaving  Sodom"].     I  have  before 

i  noted  this  picture.    The  action  of  one  of  the  daughters  pulling  her  sandal 

up  at  the  heel  to  be  compared  with  Tumer's  old  woman  at  Turin.^ 

ii  Titian,  ''Supper  at  Emmaus"  [No.  1581].    The  Uble-cloth  covered  with 

i  the  blue  flower  I  found  at  Sion  with  the  conical  centre  as  opposite  [re&r- 

f  ence  to  a  drawing],  mixed  with  heart's-ease. 

^  Domenichino^  l6l4  ["  Hercules  and  Achelous"].     A  hero  stopping  bull  in 

full  career,  which  he  does  standing  on  tip4oe,  on  one  leg,  the  buU  utterly 

^  out  of  proportion,  utterly  meagre,  base,  and  like  the  worst  toy  in  a  child's 

^  Noah's  Ark,  with  its  leg  forward  under  it,  as  at  [reference  to  a  sketch]; 

[•  could   a    bull   possibly   fall  in  such   a  position  ?    Two    kings   standing  by 

f  shrug  their  shoulders  and  lift  up  their  hands,  as  people  are  represented  at 

^  a  show  of  a  dwarf  or  giantess,  on  the  canvass  outside.^ 


f 


8.   NOTES   OF   1854  • 


^  >  [See  above,  §  41,  p.  468.] 

1  '  [<.«.,  in  this  case,  the  Dalwich  Gallery ;  the  reference  being  to  the  "Portrsit  of 

I       an  Old  Ladv"  (now  No.  29),  formarly  entitled  "The  Mother  of  Rubens,"  now 
t       ascribed  to  his  sehooL] 

'  [Here,  again,  the  picture  cannot  now  be  identified,  as  there  is  none  in  the 

Loavre  corresponding  to  the  description.] 
I  «  [Tlie  "  Concert  Champdtre,"  No.  1136  (now  well  hung) :  see  above,  p.  454.] 

''  '  [Thia  visit  to  the  Louvre  was  made  on  Raskin's  return  fix>ni  his  summer  tour 

^        In  1854 :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  jcxxvii.] 

I  *  [The  figure  in  the  comer  of  Tumer's  drawing  of  "Turin  from  the  Superga**: 

I        see  Ruskin's  Note*  on  M*  Drawing*  by  Turner,  No.  17J 

(  V  [Ruskin  next  notices  Francesco  di  Bianchi's  "Madonna  and  Child"  (No.  1167) 

^        and  Lorenao  di  CosU  (No.  1261  or  1262) ;  but  the  page  in  the  diary  is  greatly  torn, 

and  the  extracts  cannot  be  given.] 
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Mantegna,  1376  [''Wisdom  Tictorioiu  over  the  Vices"].  Very  import- 
uit  from  its  good  rendering  of  distant  low  hills;  flat  and  trae,  not  all 
knots  and  humps^  but  low  and  soft. 

Penigino  (?),  1567  [''The  Fight  between  Love  and  Chastity"].  Very 
like  him,  but  a  pro&ne  subject;  showing  inroads  of  classicalism :  Nymphs 
assailed  by  Cupids. 

Cima  da  Conegliano,  1259  ["Virgin  and  Child"].  Has  hanging  rock 
at  side,  with  house  on  it,  as  opposite.^  It  is  curious  how  many  pictuies 
depend  on  rocks  with  holes  through  them.     Count,  to-morrow. 

Flemish  (?),  2202  [Painter  unknown:  "The  Angelic  Salutation"! 
Snowy  mountains,  in  dear  distance ;  very  pretty ;  the  best  of  Alps  in  ail 
Flemish  [school] — ^gem-like  and  finished,  never  sublime. 

Rubens,  2100,  Dolphin  swimming  after  ship,'  and  red  fish  on  top  of 
water  close  by:  compare  with  Turner. 

Observe  that  at  present  in  the  Louvre  one  whole  side  of  a  room  is 
given  to  Eustache  Le  Sueur;  and  Karl  Dujardin,  and  Albert  van  £ve^ 
dingen,  and  Balthaxar  Denner  are  on  the  line,  and  their  only  Tintoiet, 
60  feet  high.* 

Poussin,  730  [''Bacchanal"].  Pousdn's  best  bold  landscape;  neurlj 
blue  hills,  one  mass  of  blue  against  vellow,  and  brown  rocks  in  fix>nt;  the 
sky,  first  white  clouds  on  greenish  blue  ground,  which,  as  it  goes  away  to 
the  horison,  takes  the  character  of  leaden  clouds  on  a  golden  distance— 
the  painter  seeming  not  clearly  to  have  made  up  his  mind  what  he  meant 
it  for. 

Mountains. — Multitudes  of  mountains  painted  blue  on  one  side,  and 
white  on  the  other:  Watteaus  on  this  principle. 

The  grand  impression  on  me  in  walking  through  the  Louvre  often 
after  Switzerland  is  the  utter  coarseness  of  painting — espedallj  as  regards 
mountains.  The  universal  principle  of  blue  mass  behind,  and  green  or 
brown  banks  or  bushes  in  front.  No  real  sense  of  height  or  distance— no 
care,  no  detail,  no  affection.  To  think  of  the  soft  purple  dawns  melting 
along  the  heights  of  the  Valais,  and  then  of  such  things  as  these ! 

§  50.  Sept.  28. — I  thought,  in  the  Louvre,  yesterday,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  separate  chapters,  showing  in  art  how  all  things  successively  depend 
on— Truth,  Refinement,  Confusion.  That  is,  I  found  that  truth  was  an 
absolute  measure  of  the  ffoodness  of  art,  that  the  greatest  men  were  always 
those  who  gave  most  trul^.  Secondly,  that  refinement  was  also  an  absolute 
measure,  all  the  greatest  men  being,  according  to  their  scale,  exquisitelj 
tender  and  refined  and  subtle.  Thirdly,  confusion  is  also  an  absolate 
measure,  all  the  greatest  men  being  conftised.  Correggio's  ''Antiope" 
[No.  1118]  is  much  bolder  and  more  vague  in  execution  than  I  thought 
— a  wonderful  example  of  effect  of  finish  got  through  sketchy  touches  in 

^  [The  sketch  on  the  opponte  page  of  the  diary  is  cut  out  Beneath  it  Raskin 
had  written,  ''  Put  my  cottages  at  Zermatt  with  this."  The  sketch  was  used  tf 
Fig.  86  in  Modem  Painters,  voL  iv.  ch.  zvL  §  S&l 

s  [The  subject  is  ''The  Majority  of  Louis  XIIL" ;  the  King  is  shown  itandin; 
on  the  ship  of  State.] 

'  [Now  rearranged.] 


^he  foreground.     Paul  Veronese's  mystery  through  all  his  decision ;  lightness 
of*  touch  and  intense  refinement,  through  all  his  power. 

1416,  Cosimo  Rosselli.^  An  exquisite  branch  of  white  blossom  of  some 
Idnd,  something  like  cherry,  its  flowers  drawn  dark  in  perfect  perspective 
of  every  curve  against  the  golden  sky  in  foreground.  It  is  a  crowning  of 
^lic  Virgin. 

8115,  Rubens  p'The  Village  Fair"].  Get  engraving  of  some  part  of 
Rubens'  drunken  festival  to  put  beside  Angelico:  show  quality  in  both. 

I  did  not  think  Rubens  could  have  l^n  so  ignoble  as  he  is  in  the 
Frances  and  Victories,  and  above  all  Minervas,  with  tucked-up  petticoats 
nxkd  bare  muscular  legs,  and  half-boots,  in  the  Medici  series.' 

Veronese  [No.  1192].  In  the  great  Cana  picture  it  appears  to  me 
cUfficult  to  decide  whether  irony  or  insult  is  intended  by  the  cats  playing 
iMrith  the  handle  of  the  vase  of  water.  Is  it  to  show  the  irreverence  with 
'which  the  most  solemn  gifts  of  God  are  treated  by  man ;  as  in  like  manner 
the  head  of  clown  with  bells,  and  then  the  hour-glass  just  under  Christ. 
The  patterns  on  the  dresses  of  the  Veronese,  unless  they  are  of  gold,  or 
damask,  or  something  lustrous,  are,  when  dark,  just  as  dark  in  light  as  in 
shade,  if  not  a  little  darker. 

1598.  In  Leonardo's  St  Anne  (a  villainous  piece  of  rubbish  now,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been)  there  are  some  good  bits,  and  those  Pre-Raphaelite. 
The  pebbles  under  the  feet  of  St.  Anne  are  now  more  laboured  than  the 
figftres,  some  of  the  flints  being  agatescent,  and  every  vein  of  the  agate 
drawn  in  pebbles  not  an  inch  wide.*  In  Titian's  '' Entombment "  [No.  1584] 
the  two  snail  shells  on  the  ground  are  painted  as  carefully  as  any  part  of  the 
picture.^  In  Veronese's  "Dinner  in  Simon's  House"  [No.  1193]  the  inter- 
woven lace  of  the  hem  of  the  table-cloth  most  laborious ;  the  meshes  being 
carefully  varied  in  size,  quite  as  careful  as^  Hunt's  hem  in  ''  The  Awakening 
Conscience."  ^ 

1  [llie  picture  described  is,  however,  No.  1416,  by  Piero  di  Codmo.] 
*  [The  series  of  pictures,  representing  the  history  of  Mary  of  Meidici,  painted  by 
Rubens,  1620-1625,  for  the  old  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg ;  Nos.  2085-2108  in  the 
Lottvre.    Ruskin  uoticee  them  in  more  detail  in  The  Harbour*  ^  England,  §  30  and  n, ; 
eee  also  Modem  PaMor9,  voL  iiL  ch.  viii.  §  6.] 

s  [See  Modem  PaMen,  vol.  iiL  ch.  \x.  §  18,  where  Raskin  notices  this  detail  in 
his  discussion  of  Finish  in  art] 

«  [In  a  kter  diary  (1856)  Raskin  notes:— 

'' Besides  the  suail  shells  in  Titian's  'Entombment'  there  are  two 
alcbemilla  leaves  in  the  left-hand  bottom  comer,  beaatifaUy  drawn— quite 
as  laboared  as  the  foot  of  the  Christ  The  foreground  of  the  '  Belle  Jar- 
diniere '  h»  worked  oat  in  the  hardest  way  with  conspicuous  columbine,  rose 
and  plaintain— all  in  brownish  green  with  black  shadows."] 
'  [For  this  j^ctore,  and  for  the  details  here  mentioned,  see  above,  p.  335.] 


Ill 

ADDRESSES  ON  DECORATIVE  COLOUR^ 

(1854) 

L  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ILLUMINATION 
AND  PAINTING] 

[Deliverod  on  SatardAy^  Noyember  llth^  1804] 

1.  Mr.  Ruskin  commenced  bj  stating  that  he  was  not  going  to  read  a  paper, 
or  to  speak  from  notes,  and  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  advertisement  ^  to  say 
that  he  intended  to  deliver  a  lecture.  It  was  not  a  lecture,  but  a  little 
friendly  talk,  and  his  object  was  to  address  himself  to  the  students  present, 
and  place  before  them,  in  a  familiar  way,  things  which  were  useful. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  he  wished  to  glance  at  one 
or  two  historical  points,  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  examples  he 
proposed  to  set  before  them.  In  these  days  it  was  a  very  common  practice 
to  laugh  at  the  Middle  Ages  and  hold  them  iip  to  ridicule.  Truly  they 
were  ridiculous  in  many  senses,  but  certainly  they  were  not  ridicuioos  in 
their  way  of  writing.  They  did  not  write  in  those  days  so  mxuh.  as  we 
do  now,  but  they  wrote  much  better  when  they  did  write.  Even  ao  fitf 
back  as  the  seventh  century,  the  Saxon  writing  began  to  acquire  ehaneter 
and  dignity  and  beauty,  though  the  writing  of  that  period  differed  mate- 
rially from  anything  that  we  did  now.     The  speeimen  he  now  snbmitted 

^  [Hie  three  following  addresses,  on  **  Decorative  Colour  as  applicable  to  Arcki- 
tectaral  and  other  Purposes,"  were  given  by  Raskin,  in  1854,  at  the  An^teetunJ 
Museum,  as  stated  above  (Introduction,  p.  hcviA  They  were  not  written  out  by  him, 
nor  were  they  printed  in  any  of  his  works.  They  were,  however,  rsported  at  the 
time  in  the  press ;  and  especially  in  the  Mamiiw  Ohroniele  (November  Id,  27>  and 
December  11),  and  the  Builder  (November  26,  December  2,  16).  A  fuller  report, 
collated  from  these  and  other  sources,  was  given  in  Part  11.,  pp.  126-163,  of  iStuMitaas 
(privately  printed  in  1892).  The  present  report  is  based  on  this  last  version,  but  has 
been  somewhat  amended  (see  above,  p.  Izri.).  The  numbering  of  the  pan^raphsii 
now  introduced.] 

'  (The  lecture  had  been  advertised  in  the  Athenaum  of  October  21, 1864,  and  else- 
where. It  appears  that  a  orinted  synopsis  was  also  issued — at  any  rate  of  the  aeooud 
and  third  lectures — (see  §§  14,  29),  but  the  editors  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy 
of  it] 
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(an  initial  letter)  was  written  as  an  ornament  to  a  psalter  belonging  t 
a  lady  who  died  in  the  jear  656,  St  Salaberga.^  It  wovld  be  perodre 
that  the  colours  employed  in  writing  in  that  day  were  simply  bladL,  yellow 
and  red.  The  design  in  the  example  was  a  continaous  scroll,  bc^nnin 
in  a  bird's  beak,  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  yellow  dragon.  It  ncrc 
encountered  itself  at  a  turn,  but  it  glanced  off  and  met  again  in  som 
different  part  of  its  progress,  and  never  doubled  simply  upon  itself.  Sue 
was  the  general  character  of  the  MS.  of  that  century.  It  was  not  ver 
easy  to  imitate.  He  had  himself  tried  it,  but  found  H  difficult;  and  t 
do  it  well  considerable  practice  would  be  required.  He  wished,  howevei 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fiict  that  there  was  a  character  and  a  finish  abou 
this  writing  which  was  not  found  in  common  penmanship. 

8.  From  these  yellow  and  black  scrdls  .they  went  on  improving  unt 
the  great  masters  of  the  time  of  Charl^nagne,  when  the  art  of  illuminate 
writing  received  a  great  impulse.  Then  more  and  more  colour  was  intra 
dneed  in  the  finish,  and  greater  variety  in  the  outline.  It  had  beei 
frequently  said  that  Charlemagne  could  not  write,  but  that  was  very  im 
perfectly  true.  True,  he  could  not  write  in  what  would  be  called  writiuj 
now;  for  what  we  now  understand  as  writing  would  not  have  been  callei 
writing  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Here  was  an  example  of  the  writin] 
of  that  age.  This  (the  specimen  exhiMted)  was  written  in  the  eightj 
century,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Oo^>el.  I 
would  be  observed  that  more  colour  was  introduced  about  this  time;  am 
they  would  notice  how  it  was  stolen  in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  gold.  Bu 
though  it  was  said  Charlemagne  could  not  write,  though  he  could  not  writ 
as  we  write  now,  yet  he  could  write  after  a  fashion.  He  always  carrier 
tablets  about  with  him,  upon  which  he  from  time  to  time  put  down  anythinj 
he  desired  to  remember.  He  could  not,  however,  write  like  the  spedmei 
the  meeting  were  now  examining;  but  he  employed  those  who  could,  am 
paid  great  respect  to  them.  Immense  respect  was  paid  to  the  writers  o 
those  days.  He  (the  lecturer)  would  much  like  that  respect  paid  to  tb 
art  of  writing  now.  As  showing  the  kind  of  respect  which  this  art  com 
manded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  read  an  anecdote  respectkig  ai 
eminent  writer  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

^  There  was  in  the  monastery  of  Amisberg  a  writer  named  Richard,  ai 
Englishman,  who  had  with  his  own  hand  cojSed  a  great  number  of  books 
hoping  to  receive  in  heaven  a  recompense  for  his  labours.  When  h< 
quitted  this  life  his  brother  monks  buried  him  in  a  place  of  honour.  Twenti 
years  afterwards  his  tomb  was  opened,  and  his  right  hand  was  found  ii 
as  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  as  though  it  were  alive,  and  appeared  U 
have  been  recently  cot  off  from  an  animated  body,  while  all  the  rest  of  th< 
corpse  was  dust.  This  hand  is  shown  as  a  great  miracle  to  this  day  in  th< 
monastery  of  Amisberg/' 

8.  This  showed  the  honour  with  which  a  ffood  writer  was  regarded  at  thai 
period;  and  not  only  was  the  art  honourable  and  profitable  to  those  wh< 
practised  it,  but  its  effect  was  profitable  and  valuaUe  to  others.  We  had 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of  one  to  whom  we  were  indebted  foi 

^  rrbis  PMdter  was  sne  of  the  MSS.  iu  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  library,  whicl 
Rnikin  had  examioed  in  1853  (see  above,  p.  Ixvii.).] 
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all  our  English  Utentare — ^he  alliided  to  King  Alfred.  Alfred  himiielf  was 
honoured  in  France  for  his  writing;  and  the  best  writing  of  that  period 
eame  from  France.  It  was  well  known  that  the  French  princess  Judith, 
who  was  Alfred's  stepmother,  took  great  pains  to  teach  him;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  naturally  no  more  taste  for  study  than  other  children,  for 
it  was  recorded  of  him  that  he  lived  to  twelve  years  old  before  he  was 
taught  to  read.  How  he  was  induced  to  leam  was,  according  to  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  in  this  wise:  ''When  Alfred  was  twelve  years  old,  she  (Judith) 
was  sitting  one  day  surrounded  by  her  family  with  a  MS.  of  Saxon  poetry 
in  her  hands.  .  .  .  With  a  happy  judgment  she  proposed  it  as  a  gift  to 
him  who  would  be  the  soonest  to  leam  to  read  it.  The  whole  incident 
may  have  been  chance  play,  but  it  was  fruitful  of  consequences.  The  elder 
princes — one  then  a  king,  the  other  in  mature  youth  or  manhood — ^thought 
the  reward  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  were  silent  But  the  mind  of  Alfred, 
captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information,  and  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
decoration  of  the  first  letter  of  the  writing,  inquired  if  she  actually  intended 
to  give  it  to  such  of  her  children  as  would  the  soonest  leam  to  understand 
and  repeat  it  His  mother  repeating  the  promise,  with  a  smile  of  joy  at 
the  question,  he  took  the  book,  found  out  an  instructor,  and  learned  to  read 
it  When  his  industry  had  crowned  his  wishes  with  success,  he  recited  it 
to  her.  To  this  important  though  seemingly  trivial  incident  we  owe  all  the 
intellectual  cultivation  and  all  the  literary  works  of  Alfred,  and  all  the  benefits 
which  by  these  he  imparted  to  his  countrymen."  ^  In  this  case  the  beautiful 
initial  letter  was  the  attraction — a  letter,  probably,  like  that  which  he  (the 
lecturer)  had  just  exhibited  as  characteristic  of  the  date  of  Charlemagne. 
This  was  the  first  inducement  to  study  with  our  English  Alfred,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  better  generally  that  children 
should  remain  until  they  were  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then  be  tempted  to 
read  by  such  inducements  as  these,  rather  than  that  we  should  go  on  im- 
pressing upon  their  minds  in  infancy  the  enormous  fallacy  that  ''A"  ever 
was,  or  under  any  circumstances  could  become,  an  apple-pie. 

4.  The  main  idea  of  the  age  of  which  he  was  now  speaking,  however,  was 
that  a  book  was  a  noble  and  a  sacred  things  to  be  respected  and  revered. 
It  became  precious  because  it  was  written  with  so  much  labour  and  with  so 
much  beauty;  and  then  came  the  idea  of  its  sanctity.  It  was  noble, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  means  of  making  human  thought — ^the  most  tran- 
sient and  evanescent  of  all  things  —  the  most  permanent  of  all  things. 
The  mountains  of  the  earth  would  fall  sooner  than  some  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  perpetuated  by  books  would  perish.  Well,  this  being  the  idea  of 
books^  which  then  obtained  in  men's  minds,  they  worked,  and  worked  on, 
to  attain  greater  excellence  in  their  writing,  by  systemaUsing  their  colour 
more  and  more,  until  they  arrived  at  a  perfect  system,  which,  however,  they 
might  have  found  out  long  before  they  did,  and  which  [it]  was  strange  that 
we  ourselves  had  not  discovered.  It  was  strange  that  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Bible^  wherein  they  were  told  that  the  colours  directed  to  be  used 
for  ornamenting  the  tabernacle  were  gold  (or  yellow),  and  blue,  and  purple, 

'  [The  passage  is  quoted  from  Sharon  Turner's  History  ^  England^  1839,  voL  L 

gp.  500-601.    For  a  further  reference  to  it,  see  below,  §  19,  p.  4d3.     For  a  sketch 
y  Ruskin  of  the  Life  of  Alfred,  see  The  Pleasures  of  England,  §§  103  i$q.] 


And  scarlet/  *>  being  those  calcuUted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  richest^ 
most  harmonious^  and  glorious  combination,  should  not  have  adopted  them  in 
nil  cases  where  such  results  were  required.  The  thirteenth-century  people^ 
liowever,  had  not,  it  appeared,  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Bible ;  the} 
-went  on  working  and  experimenting  until  they  found  it  out.  Here  (exhibit- 
ing it)  was  a  Bible  of  the  year  1220;  it  was  but  a  common  example,  bul 
iMTorth  exhibiting,  on  account  of  the  clerkly  manner  in  which  the  letters  were 
^nrritten  and  the  intense  delicacy  of  the  writing  generally. 

5.  He  now  came  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when   an 

immense  development  of  the  art  took  place.     It  was  well  known  that  the 

ipvhole  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dante 

there  it  must  be  sought.*    Dante  was  the  prophet  of  the  MidcUe  Ages.     In 

his  Purgatory*  he  introduced  a  description  of  certain  people  suffering  the 

penalty  of  pride.     He  represented  them  as  being  crushed  under  great  stones^ 

in  the  position  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples  in  the  architectural 

decorations  of  that  period,  as  in  figures  bearing  corbels,  brackets,  etc     That 

accoiinted  for  the  painful  attitudes  and  contortions  of  the  figures  bearing 

brackets  to  be  found  in  and  about  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices.     It  wac 

curious  to  see  what  Dante  appeared  to  think  most  calculated  to  create 

the  feeling  of  pride  in  the  human  breast.     It  was  not  valour,  nobility,  oi 

success  in  battles,  but  excellence  in  writing.     These  were  his  words : — 


€i 


listening,  I  bent  mv  visage  down :  and  one 

(Not  he  who  speaks)  twisted  beneath  the  weight 

That  urged  him,  saw  me,  knew  me  straight,  and  call'd. 

Holding  his  eyes  with  difficulty  fix'd 

Intent  upon  me,  stooping  as  I  went, 

Companion  of  their  wav.     '  Oh  ! '  I  exclaim'd, 

'  Art  thou  not  Oderici  r     Art  not  thou 

Agobbio's  glory  ? — glory  of  that  art 

Which  they  of^Paris  caU  the  Umner's  skill?' 

'Brother,'  said  he, '  with  tinte  that  ffayer  smile, 

Bolornian  Franco's  pencil  lines  the  leares. 

His  Si  the  honour  now — ^my  light  obscured.' "  ' 


*  Canto  XI.,  11.  73  iegg. 


1  [Exodus  xxvi. ;  referred  to  again  in  Seven  Lampe  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  34).] 
'  'So,  above,  in  Leduree  tm  ArchUeeturt  and  PahtHng,  p.  106J 
'  [The  Unes  about  Oderiffi,  the  illuminator,  a  friend  of  CSiotto  and  Dante,  an 
qaotM  again  in  the  second  lecture  (§  20,  p.  404).  ''There  lived  in  Rome,"  sayi 
Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Giotto,  "  a  eertem  Oderigi  of  Agobbio,  an  excellent  miniature- 
painter,  with  whom  Giotto  lived  on  terms  of  dose  friendship ;  and  who  was  therefon 
mrited  by  the  Pope  to  illuminate  many  books  for  the  library  of  the  palace.  .  .  .  Ii 
my  book  of  ancient  drawings  I  hare  some  few  remains  fttim  the  hand  of  this  artist 
wno  was  certoinly  a  clever  man,  although  much  surpassed  by  Franco  of  Bologna,  wh( 
executed  many  admirable  worki  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  same  pontiff  (and  whici 
wera  also  destined  for  the  library  of  the  palace),  at  the  same  time  with  Oderigi 
From  the  hand  of  Franco,  also,  I  have  dengns,  both  in  painting  and  illuminatii^ 
which  may  be  seen  in  my  book  above  cited ;  among  othen,  are  an  eacle,  perfect!} 
well  done,  and  a  lion  tearing  up  a  tree,  which  is  most  beautiful "  (Bdin's  edition 
1856,  L  104).] 
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The  line  which  is  given  by  Csry  (for  this  is  his  translatioii) — 

''  Which  they  of  Paris  call  the  limner's  skill  "— 

is  not  properly  translated."  ^  The  word^  which  in  the  original  is  "  alluminare," 
does  not  mean  the  limner's  art,  but  the  art  of  the  illuminator — the  writer 
and  illuminator  of  books.  The  passage  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
illuminated  works  of  the  date  in  which  Dante  wrote.     His  book  contained 

1  [In  criticism  of  this  remark^  '^M.A./'  writing  to  the  Buildgr  (Deoemher  t, 
1854)  from  CambrMlgB^  defended  Gary's  transktion  by  reftrring  to  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary to  show  that  '^ limner"  was  after  all  corrupted  from  '^ enlumineur^"  Le.,  "% 
decorator  of  books  with  initial  juctures."  Hit  letter  concluded  by  remarking  upon 
another  of  Ruskin's  statements  in  the  second  lecture  (§  18^  below)^  namely,  that 
''Black  letter  is  not  really  illegible,  it  is  only  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  it 
.  .  .  The  &ct  is,  no  kind  of  character  is  really  illegible.  If  you  wish  to  see  real 
illegibility,  go  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  look  at  the  inscriptions  there ! " 
In  reply  to  ''  M.  A."  Ruskin  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  BmUer 
of  December  9  :— 

*' LIMNER*  AND  ILLUMINATION. 

''I  do  not  usually  answer  objections  to  my  written  statements^  other- 
wise I  should  waste  my  life  in  idle  controversy ;  but  as  what  I  say  to  the 
workmen  at  the  Architectural  Museum  is  necessarily  brief,  and  in  its  words, 
though  not  in  its  substance,  unconsidered,  I  will  answer,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  any  questions  or  cavils  which  you  may  think  worthy  of  admission 
into  vour  oolumns  on  the  subject  of  these  lectures. 

''I  do  not  know  if  the  Cambridge  eorrespondent,  whose  letter  you  in- 
serted last  week,  is  more  aealous  for  the  honour  of  Gary,  or  anxious  to 
detect  me  in  a  mistake.  If  the  former,  he  will  find,  if  he  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  note  in  the  264th  page  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Stone* 
qf  Venice  [VoL  X.  p  307  n.],  that  (^ry's  reputation  is  not  likely  to  suffsr 
at  my  hands.  But  the  translation,  in  the  instance  quoted,  is  inadmissible. 
It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  whence  the  word  'limner'  is  deriyed.  I 
did  not  know  when  1  found  £sult  with  it  that  it  was  a  corruption  of 
'illuminator.'  but  I  knew  perfectly  that  it  did  not  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  English  language  mean  'illuminator.'  No  one  talks  of  'limning 
a  missal/  or  of  a  'limned  missal.'  The  word  is  now  universally  under- 
stood as  signifying  a  painter  or  draughtsman  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  traneiation  of  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  a  oorrupHan^ 

"Touching  the  last  clause  of  the  letter,  I  should  have  thought  that  s 
master  of  arts  of  Cambridge  might  have  had  wit  enough  to  comprehend 
that  characters  may  be  ill^ble  by  being  £u  off,  as  w^l  as  by  being  ill- 
shaped  ;  and  that  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  read  what  is  too  small  to  be 
seen,  than  what  is  too  strange  to  be  understood.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  ilkgible,  not  because  they  are  in  black  letters, 
but  because,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  work  on  that,  I  suppose,  the  most 
effieminate  and  efifectless  heap  of  stones  ever  raised  by  man,  they  are  utterly 
unfit  for  their  position. 

"J.   RUBKIN." 

This  letter  was  reprinted  in  Arrow  qfthe  Chace,  1880,  ii  245.  It  elicited  a  further 
letter,  together  with  one  from  "  Vindex,"  in  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (see  the  Builder^  Dec.  16, 1854)*  But  Ruskin  did  not  pursue 
the  controversy.] 


■n^vs   wuivu  iuH»»  luivc  I^Yvu  •  luttMsruu   uarwuuu    w   tuc   art   ui    Uiumi- 

ed  writing,  and  especially  in  the  effective  introduction  of  colour.^ 

6.  This  period — tine  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century — was  marked  also 
by  the  career  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  next  example  which  he  (the  lecturer)  had 

^  to  produce  was  from  a  psaltar  *  emblaaoned  by  the  fleur  de  lis  and  castle, 
^  nrhich  were  on  all  worics  done  for  St.  Louis,  which  was  peculiar  in  having, 
I  ixx  addition  to  the  names  of  the  saints,  the  names  of  the  members  of  St, 
'-  Lx>ui8's  fiunily,  with  the  dates  of  their  deaths,  but  not  that  of  St.  Louis  him- 
self. First,  there  was  the  name  of  Count  Robert  of  Artois,  St.  Louis's 
^  brother,  who  lost  his  life  while  charging  the  Saracens  at  Mansourah — just  as 
^,  our  light  cavalry  had  charged  the  Russians  at  Balaklava.  There  was  thus 
g  a  note  of  his  death  which  was  put  down  as  a  sort  of  martyrdom.  Then 
r.  there  were  the  names  of  Kinff  Philip  IL,  then  that  of  Louis  VIII.,'  the 
F  father,  and  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  St.  Louis,  but  not  his  own. 
«  Now,  Queen  Blanche  died  in  1252,  and  St.  Louis  himself  in  1270,  so  that 
■'  it  was  evident  this  psalter  was  written  between  those  two  periods,  and  the 
'  different  portions  of  it  at  some  distance  of  time  from  each  other.  The 
'  leaf  exhibited  was  one  of  the  common  leaves  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  The  flourish  of  the  initial  letter  he  had  enlarged,  in  order  to 
show  more  clearly  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was.  The  prevailing  colours  were 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  gold,  and  black  and  white  were  introduced 
in  smaller  quantities.  Leaves  were  introduced,  and  the  ornament,  it  would 
be  perceiv^,  was  constantly  changing  in  form  and  in  the  curve  and  life 
of  the  leaf.  If  there  were  no  change  there  could  be  no  life.  A  person 
could  not  live  without  change;  not  a  tree  or  a  leaf  could  live  without 
growth.  That  might  be  taken  as  the  great  rule  of  all  living  art.  He 
might,  while  upon  this  point,  remark,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
day  was  an  intense  love  of  symmetry.  Nothing  in  nature  was  perfectly 
symmetrical.  No  two  sides  of  any  animal,  tree,  or  other  natural  object, 
were  exactly  alike.  Try  to  brush  your  hair  exactly  alike  on  both  sides,  and 
you  will  find  it  could  not  be  done.  A  statue  to  be  graceful  must  not  have 
the  arms  and  legs  in  the  same  action  on  both  sides;  they  must  be  in 
different  actions.  In  nature  they  always  tpere  in  different  actions.  In  sculp- 
ture, in  painting,  as  in  everything  else,  in  art  as  in  nature,  without  dis- 
similarity there  could  be  no  grace.  That,  too,  was  one  of  the  laws  of 
capital  illumination. 

7.  The  next  specimen  he  would  present  to  their  notice  was  a  capital 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  psalm.  In  this  they  would  observe  that  animals, 
as  well  as  natural  leaves,  were  introduced.  Up  to  this  period  nature  had 
not  been  followed  in  writing  to  the  same  extent,  but  had  been  treated  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  previous  examples.  The  little  Bible  he  had 
in  his  hand,  in  which  the  initial  capital,  of  which  the  letter  he  exhibited 
was  an  enlargement,  occurred,  was  a  good  example  of  the  style  of  writing 
of  the  year  1230.     Here,  they  would  observe,  tne  prevailing  cokmrs  were 

^  [For  Dante's  eare  in  defining  colours,  see  Modem  Pminters,  vol.  iil.  oh.  ziv. 
§49/ 

'  This  was  Ruskin's  Psalter  of  St  Louis,  for  which  see  above.  Introduction, 
p.hixj 

'  [Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  brother  of  Louis  IX..  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mansourah 
in  Efi^Tt,  12M  ;  PhUip  IL  reigned  1189-1223 ;  Louis  VIIL  reigued  1223-1226.] 
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the  Btane,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  white  introduced  at  interrals, 
telling  like  beautiful  pearls.  It  was  a  great  point  in  the  arts — ^which  manj 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of — to  know  now  precious  white  was.  Here  were 
two  of  the  introductory  leaves  of  a  psalter  which  he  wished  to  bring  to 
notice,  on  account  of  the  human  faces  introduced  in  the  ornament  of  iht 
letters.^  One  of  these  illuminations  represented  Solomon,  having  been 
named  David's  successor,  being  made  to  ride  upon  the  king's  own  mule, 
and  the  burial  of  King  David  with  Solomon  watching  at  the  bier.     Both 


F(g.U 


Fig.fB 


of  these  examples  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  fiices.  Outline 
and  colour  were,  however,  the  principles  of  these  examples;  beyond  that 
there  was  no  imitation  of  nature.  The  introduction  of  nature  was  the 
culminating  point  of  the  art 

8.  But  from  this  time  they  began  to  enrich  their  MSS.  more  and  more; 
the  systemisation  of  colour  went  on  until  they  reached  a  point  of  enormous 
luxury.  With  that  luxury  of  ornament  and  colour  came  carelessness  and  the 
gradual  degradation  and  decline  of  the  art     The  manuscript  now  produced. 


1  [Figures  25,  26,  and  27,  here  introduced,  have  been  engraved  on  wood  from  lam 
drawings  found  at  Brantwood.  Fig.  25  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  decorative  scroll; 
fig.  26,  the  introduction  of  animals ;  fig.  27,  the  addition  of  human  figures.] 


one  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century^  exhibited  that  carelessness  and 
degradation  in  a  marked  degree.  The  art  having  reached  its  culminating 
point  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
from  that  period  began  to  decay,  the  principles  of  it  having  been  lost 
si^ht  of  in  the  attempt  to  attain  greater  luxuriousness  of  drawing  and 
e^ct,  those  principles  which  he  insisted  upon  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  art  being  clearness  of 
outline  and  simplicity  of  colour, 
mrithout  the  introduction  of  light 
and  shade.^ 

9.   He  had  said  that  writers 
mrere  not  reverenced  sufficiently 
in  these  days, — he  said  also  that 
neither  were  painters  reverenced 
as  they  ought  to  be.     It  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  paint  well 
—  much    more    so    than    most 
people  imagined;  and  to  lay  on 
light    and    shade    properly,    to 
realise  and  to  convey  upon  can- 
vas  a    thorough    impression    of 
the  varying  effects  of  sunshine 
and  shadow,  in  the  colour  of  the 
air,  and  in   the   tints   given  in 
every  object  in  nature,  was  a  far 
more  difficult  thing  than   most 
men    were    capable    of   accom- 
plishing.    This  was  the  reason 
why  we  had  so  few  really  good 
painters,  and  so  many  bad  paint- 
ings.     There    had    been    never 
more  than  three  or  four  really 
good  painters  in  the  world  in  any  one  age,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  required 
talent  of  a  very  rare  order  to  be  a  painter  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 
The  fault  of  the  present  age  was  that  we  never  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and   bad  painting,  and  it  was  a   miserable    thing    to    see   a 


^ 


'  pn  connection  with  this  lecture,  it  mav  be  noted  that  Heven  years  later  (June 
1861)  Raskin  addressed  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  upon  the  subject  of 
illuminated  MSS.  This  address  was  in  connexion  with  an  Exhibition  arranged  by  the 
Society.  In  the  Proceedings  iif  the  Society  qf  Antiquariee  (1861,  p.  408)  it  is  recorded 
that- 

'^  John  Rusldn,  Esq.,  made  some  observations  on  the  gradual  development,  both  in 
colour  and  form,  of  the  art  of  illuminating  till  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the 
Idth  century ;  and  thence  traced  its  gradual  decay,  from  the  introduction  of  prin- 
ciples at  variance  with  what  he  considered  the  proper  functions  of  this  beautiful  art." 

In  ''an  interesting  and  characteristic  address"  (sajrs  the  Times,  June  10,  1861), 
**  he  proceeded  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  art,  both  in  colour  and  form, 
down  to  the  period  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  art  of  illumination  abandoned  its  proper 
function,  ana  by  the  application  of  shading  effected  the  final  decay  of  what  had  con- 
stituted its  essential  principles  and  glorv  in  the  Idth  century." 

''He  showed  "  (says  the  Guardian  of  June  12,  1861)  "how  the  art  of  illumination 
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number  of  men  passing  their  time  in  futile  painting.  It  was  as  difficult, 
and  required  a  natural  capacity  as  extraordinary^  to  be  a  good  painter, 
as  it  did  to  be  a  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  though  it  was  necessary 
to  possess  a  first-rate  capacity  and  talents  of  the  highest  order  to  be  a 
painter,  it  was  not  so  to  enable  persons  to  outline  truly  from  natare,  and 
to  lay  on  simple  colour  beautifully.  This  also  was  a  peculiar  gift  not 
possessed  by  every  one ;  but  it  vras  a  gift  which  hundreds  of  persons  possessed 
naturally.  Amongst  dressmakers  there  were  many  who  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  evinced  an  aptitude  at  arranging  flowers  and  putting  on  colour,  so 
as  to  throw  in  depth  or  light  as  required,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
harmonious  combinations,  and  the  instinct  to  arrange  bouquets  of  flowers, 
so  as  to  combine  in  harmony  the  various  hues,  was  common.  A  <^ild  of 
twelve  often  knew  how  to  do  that  well.  But  the  mischief  was  that,  when 
young  people  were  found  to  possess  talent  of  outlining  or  arranging  colour 
in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree,  they  were  pressed  to  learn  to  draw,  though 
they  might  not  have  brains  enough  to  draw  well. 

10.  He  would  urge  upon  those  of  his  audience  who  had  the  gift  of 
colour  not  to  allow  it  to  be  checked  or  run  away  with  by  pursuing  that 
which  it  was  more  than  doubtful  that  they  would  ever  succeed  in.  That 
might  be  first-rate  art  exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  oolour  only.  The  field 
was  narrow,  no  doubt;  but  if  a  man  made  up  his  mind  to  be  «n  Olo- 
minator — ^if  he  possessed  the  gift  of  arranging  oolour,  and  his  opportunities 
and  time  did  not  admit  of  his  making  himself  a  good  painter — then  let  bim 
take  up  this  principle,  that  every  form  he  drew  must  be  in  pure  colour, 
without  shadow.  He  might  use  what  colours  he  pleased;  but  let  him  not 
resort  to  shadow  in  any  shape — ^the  object  should  always  be  represented  in 
gradated  pure  oolour,  with  true  outline.  The  first  step  was  to  be  perfect 
master  of  outline.  "The  first  thing  to  tell  you  is  always  to  look  for  out- 
line ;  the  first  thing  I  shall  tell  the  young  artists,  whom  I  mean  to  lecture 
after  you,  is  never  to  look  for  outline, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  out- 
line in  nature.  And  then  people  will  say  I  am  inconsistent."  Outline  was 
susceptible  of  great  beauty  and  infinite  variety;  but  it  must  be  firm  and 
true,  not  thickened  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  light,  with  a  view  of  showing 
something  like  a  shadow.  It  must  not  be  shadowed  at  all.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  throw  in  shadow  by  thickening  the 
line ;  for  if  the  outline  was  ever  lost,  it  would  oftener  be  on  the  dark  side 
than  on  the  light  side.  Besides,  the  veracity  of  the  line  would  lie  within 
the  compass  of  a  hair.  It  must  be  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  the  thickening 
of  the  line  destroyed  the  correctness,  and  the  Uiickness  must  be  removed 
before  the  outline  could  be  true,  the  truth  lying  somewhere  within  the  thick 
line.  The  first  thing  to  practise  was  perfectly  faithful  outline,  and  an 
important  thing  to  Imow  was  how  much  could  be  expressed  by  it.     Here 

grew  out  of  that  of  writing,  and  that  when  the  two  became  separated  they  rapidlj 
declined.    lUnminations  lost  their  flat,  unshaded  character,  and  degenerated  into 

Sictnre-books,  and  the  letters  became  lees  perfecUy  formed.     He  thons:ht  the  art  of 
lamination  might  well  be  revived  at  the  present  day  and  employed  in  tke  omaments- 
tion  of  those  books  for  which  we  feel  a  sort  of  personal  aflection. 

''The  most  beautiful  specimen"  (says  the  Chtardian)  ''exhibited  on  this  ooeanoB 
was  some  leaves  of  a  psalter,  executed  for  the  use  of  St  Louis,  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  the  figures,  and  nothing  can  exceed  tke 
delieacy  of  the  outlines  and  colours."] 


was  an  example  of  the  fourteenth  century,  containing  nothing  but  outline. 
They  would  observe  that  there  was  a  blue  bird  in  the  composition,  which 
appeared  all  but  animated  because  it  was,  as  £ur  as  it  went,  so  beautifully 
drawn.  This  example,  and  some  of  the  others,  would,  however,  appear 
to  those  'who  were  close  to  them  somewhat  coarse,  in  consequence  of  their 
'  having  been  considerably  enlarged  from  the  original  MS.  But  there  might 
'  be  as  much  perception  of  nature  in  working  out  these  mere  outlines  as  in 
'  working  out  a  fully  shadowed  drawing,  like  one  he  now  exhibited  (a  bunch 
'  of  leaves  very  far  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  either  of  the  examples  of 
'  MS.  shown),  and  it  was  much  better  that  they  should  possess,  for  the  purposes 
'  of  decoration  generally,  the  daring  conventionality  of  colour  shown  in  other 
*  specimens  he  submitted  to  them  with  pure  outline,  than  that  they  should 
t  be  imitators  of  the  spurious  examples  produced  by  painters  who  could  not 
II  painty  and  which  violated  the  eye  wherever  they  were  seen.  He  had  said 
B  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  decorative  work  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  the  introduction  of  nature,  and  that  was  the  circumstance  that  would 
i>  make  it  especially  agreeable  to  those  who  pursued  this  art  now,  if  it  could 
ii  (as  he  hoped)  be  revived  amongst  us.  In  practising  it,  they  need  not 
9  Umit  themselves  to  birds  and  leaves,  as  in  the  examples  before  them,  but 
ti  might  avail  themselves  of  every  natural  object.  As  soon  as  they  could 
%  trace  an  outline  correctly,  he  wanted  them  to  watch  closely  every  living 
ij!  object  around  them — ^groups  of  children  in  the  streets,  leaves,  trees,  birds, 
0  and  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  he  would  warn  them  against 
li<  introducing  too  much;  and  when  they  were  painting,  let  them  never  intro- 
ii  dace  the  same  letter  twice,  or  the  same  figure  or  animal  twice  in  the  same 
1^    composition. 

jg  11.  Now,  what  were  the  fields  for  an  occupation  of  this  kind  ?    This  was  a 

^;  serious  question,  and  unless  the  change  took  place  which  he  was  now  striving 
III,  to  bring  about,  he  found  himself  wedged  in  between  two  difficulties.  He 
^  frequently  received  letters  from  persons  who  said  to  him,  "  Build  us  a  house, 
^  or  paint  us  a  room  in  this  way."  The  reply  he  was  compelled  to  make  was, 
^  that  he  had  not  the  workmen  who  could  do  it;  and  then  it  was  said, 
.^f  naturally  enough,  that  he  was  a  humbug.  He  went  to  the  workmen,  and 
they  said,  '^  We  cannot  devote  our  time  to  that  kind  of  work ;  there  is  no 
.  demand  for  it,  and  we  could  not  earn  our  money  by  it."  Now,  he  had 
',  ^  asked  the  students  and  workmen  to  come  together  there  that  day,  that 
.  g  they  might  aid  him  in  the  attempt  to  revive  the  art  to  which  he  had  been 
^.  directing  their  attention,  by  recommending  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
• '  employra  to  introduce  this  kind  of  decoration  wherever  opportunity  offered. 
^;  There  was  a  great  field  for  it  in  ornamenting  the  interiors  of  churches. 
^  There  was  the  lettering  of  the  Commandments,  and  the  writing  over  the 
^  Communion-table,  the  ifi^dows,  or  other  ornamental  work,  where  Uluminated 
f  letters  might  be  introduced  with  great  effect.  The  patterns  might  be 
y  perpetually  varied,  and  animals,  birds,  leaves,  trees,  and  other  natural 
^f  objects  might  be  made  to  give  Hfo  and  diversity  to  them.  But  he  would 
fli^  urge  upon  them,  whenever  they  were  required  to  paint  anything  in  a 
1^'  church,  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  introduce  as  much  of  nature  as 
^  thev  could  in  a  graceful  manner.  Then  there  was  the  decoration  of  rooms 
^     — though  upon  that  point  he  confessed  he  was  much  at  sea  and  saw  oon- 


^ 


siderable  difficulty,  for  he  liked  good  pictures  and  prints  in  roowoM,  and 
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woald,  as  £ftr  as  he  could,  induce  people  to  buy  them,  and  the  examples  he 
had  exhibited  certainly  would  not  look  well  with  those.  He  would  saj 
nothing  further  upon  this  point,  therefore,  except  that  he  should  like  to 
receive  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  workmen  themselves  upon  it.  In  the 
letterinff  on  the  outside  of  shop-fironts  illuminated  letters  might  appropriately 
be  employed,  and  would  form  a  pleasing  change  from  the  dingy  appearance 
which  many  of  the  shop-fronts,  espedalfy  in  the  Metropolis,  presented.  He 
would  urge  upon  them,  when  they  had  shop-fronts  to  decorate,  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  shopkeeper  to  allow  them  to  introduce  such  letters.  He 
believed  the  effect  would  be  good,  and  our  streets  sreatly  wanned  by  it; 
but  he  was  not  over-sanguine  when  he  looked  at  that  unhappy  thing  in 
Leicester  Square,^  which  was  abominably  ugly,  in  spite  of  its  colour. 

12.  Another  and  a  most  important  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  art,  was 
the  decoration  of  books.  He  did  not  say  that  every  book  should  be  illu- 
minated^— some  books,  as  the  Bible,  should,  he  thought,  be  as  simple  in 
lettering  as  possible;  but  books  of  poetry  or  art  might  be  very  appropri- 
ately decorated  as  suggested.  He  was  anxious  to  see  a  taste  for  decorating 
books  in  this  manner,  because  he  believed  we  were  falling  into  a  very  careless 
way  of  regarding  our  books.  It  might  be  that  we  had  so  many  books  now 
as  oompaml  wiui  what  persons  in  s^lar  positions  in  life  formerly  possessed. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  few  books  than  many ;  be  oould 
not  say  that  that  was  his  feeling ;  he  considered  it  a  most  delightful  thing  to 
have  a  library.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  like  people  to  value  and  love 
their  books  more  than  they  did,  and  feel  in  the  manu£uture  of  a  book 
what  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  felt.  The  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  regard  to  books  was,  that  they  were  holy  things,  and  those 
who  were  employed  upon  them  felt  that  they  were  engaged  upon  a  holy 
woric.  He  would  like  to  bring  back  sometUng  of  that  feeliiig;  and  1^ 
would  also  like  to  bring  back  for  the  workmen  the  employment  of  iUuminatiiig 
books,  for  he  thought  it  must  have  been  a  most  happy  employment.  He  did 
not  know  at  what  cost  now  an  illuminator  might  be  able  to  produce  a  finely 
illuminated  page.  That  was  a  subject  on  which  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
informatioiL  He  wanted  to  have  the  data,  and  if  the  workmen  would  furnish 
him  with  that,  he  would  endeavour  to  brinff  the  subject  before  the  public 
What  he  wanted  was  the  information  to  enable  him  to  say,  when  asked,  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  illuminating  some  beloved  book,  which  it  mi^ht  be 
desired  to  preserve  as  a  valued  work  in  a  family.  He  thought  very  many 
persons  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  were  offered 
them,  to  have  lxK>ks  of  this  character  so  decorated  to  be  preserved  as  heir- 
looms. For  his  own  part,  he  would  infinitely  rather  have  a  finely  illuminated 
book  than  a  picture.  He  would  like  to  have  a  book  of  which  every  page 
was  a  picture.  The  great  point  was  to  make  this  art  of  book  illumination 
fiuhionable :  if  that  were  done,  it  would  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  new 
school  of  art  would  be  introduced ;  the  eye  for  colour  would  become  discip- 
lined ;  the  perception  of  truth  and  form  in  outline  would  become  disciplined  ; 
and  Uie  art  of  painting  would  be  more  and  more  appreciated.     A   Titian 

1  (The  ''  Royal  Panopticon  of  Sdenoe  and  Art,"  built  (1852-1853)  in  the  Moorish 
B^le  as  a  Polytechnic,  afterwards  converted  into  a  Music  Hall  and  renamed  '*  Tbe 
Alhambra"  ;  burnt  down  in  1882 ;  rebuilt  1883-1884.] 


oould  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  understood  harmony  of  colour.  If 
^w«8  not  the  extraordinaiy  effects  of  the  light  and  shade — ^beautiful  though 
^Hey  were — ^that  marked  the  true  Titian,  so  much  as  the  beautiful  harmony 
of  his  colours;  and  by  disciplining  the  eye  to  those  harmonies  a  feeling 
iprould  be  created  in  the  public  mind  which  was  now  almost  dead. 

IS.  There  was  another  advantage  that  would  result  from  the  rival  oi 
^liis  art  to  the  student  and  illuminator.      He  could  not  imagine  a  happiei 
life  than  that  which  would  be  led  by  any  person  of  quiet  and  studiow 
habits   with  something  like   the  disposition  of  the  old  monks  who  were 
I  ^lie  illuminators  in  past  times,  while  following  this  occupation.     If  it  were 
cultivated,  a  totally  new  impulse  would  be  given  to  art  in  every  directioUj 
and  possibly  also  to  literature;  for  people  would  feel  that  it  was  better  to 
bave  a  monument  in  the  shape  of  an  illuminated  book  than  in  that  of  an 
illnminated  window ;  and  many  a  man  engaged  in  writing  a  book  would  feel 
more  interest  in  his  work,  and  take  m<nre  care  in  its  composition,  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  beauti^Uy  illuminated,  to  be  placed  in  a  library  as  a  be- 
loved thing,  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to 
l^eneration,  than  if  it  were  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  tossed  about  and 
scattered  all  over  the  world  with  all  the  errors  committed  in  it  by  printers' 
devils,  and  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  read.     As  showing  the  kind  of  life  he 
mroald  encourage,  he  would  ask  permission  to  read  a  passage  from  Longfellowj 
describing  the  Friar  Padficus  transcribing  and  illuminating  the  G^pel  oi 
St.  John :  ^ — 

**  It  is  growing  dark !    Yet  one  line  more. 
And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  o'er ; 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
Ere  I  that  awful  'name  record. 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men. 
Let  me  pause  awhile,  and  wash  my  pen ; 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  oe 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery ! 
Thus  have  I  laboured  on  and  on, 
Nearly  through  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
Can  it  be  that  from  the  ups 
Of  this  same  sentle  Evangelist, 
That  Christ  himself  perhaps  has  kissed. 
Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  ? 
It  has  a  very  awful  look, 
As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 
Ah  me  !  when  I  think  of  that  vision  divine. 
Think  of  writing  it,  line  bv  line, 
I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse. 
Like  the  trump  of  doom  in  the  closing  verse ! 
Qod  forgive  me  !  if  ever  I 
Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy ; 
Lest  mv  part,  too,  should  be  taken  away 
From  tne  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment  Day." 

^  [The  Oolden  Legend :  iv.,  ''The  Scriptorium."  Compare  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iv. 
eh,  zz.  §  32,  where  Ruskin  says  that  Lonafellow,  in  The  QMen  Legend,  ''has  entered 
more  closely  into  the  temner  of  the  Monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet  theo- 
logical writer  or  historian.  ] 
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Then  notice  the  change  of  feeling — how  natural  I 

*'  This  it  well  written^  though  I  say  it ! 
I  should  be  not  afraid  to  cusplay  it 
In  open  day^  on  the  self-same  shelf 
With  the  writings  of  St.  Thecla  herself^ 
Or  of  St  Theodosius,  who  of  old 
Wrote  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold  ! 
That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder^ 
Without  a  single  blot  or  blunderi 
Would  not  beu*  away  the  palm  from  mine. 
If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  line. 
There^  now^  is  an  initial  letter  ! 
King  Ren^  himself  never  made  a  better ! 
Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 
Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail  I 
And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over. 
And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cover. 
What  treasures  of  art  these  pases  hold. 
All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 
God  forgive  me !  I  seem  to  feel 
A  certain  satisftction  steal 
Into  my  heart  and  into  my  brain, 
As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 
Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 
Yes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 
Here  is  a  copy  of  Thy  word, 
Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 
Take  it,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  be 
As  something  I  have  done  for  Hiee." 

He  lookifrom  the  window, 

**  How  sweet  the  air  is !    How  fair  the  scene ! 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscApes  and  my  leaves  ! 
How  the  swaUows  twitter  under  the  eaves  ! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and  her  breast, 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  ouiet  nook. 
For  the  maigin  of  my  Gospel  Book." 

This  was  the  kind  of  life  he  wished  the  students  of  this  art  to  follow. 
He  proposed  to  leave  the  various  examples  he  had  exhibited  in  the  Museum, 
that  those  who  desired  to  do  so,  might  come  in  if  they  pleased,  and  woik 
from  them  between  then  and  the  next  lecture.  In  the  next  lecture  he  pio- 
posed  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  outline,  and  to  exhibit  examples; 
and  in  the  third  lecture  he  intended  to  explain  the  principles  of  colour. 


n.  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUTLINE 

[DeliTerod  Saturday,  November  26ih,  1854] 

1 4.  Thb  subject  of  this  lecture  was  the  general  principle  of  outline ;  and  the 
points  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  illustrate,  as  stated  in  the 
sy  Uabas,  were—''  Wherein  dignity  of  outline  consists ;  probability  that  many 
persons  are  possessed  of  outline  talent  who  are  incapable  of  drawing  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term ;  and  natural  objects,  how  to  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
skill  in  iUumination." 

He  commenced  by  observing  that,  as  it  was  probable  there  were  many 
persons   present  who  had  not  attended  the  previous  lecture,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  then  said — vis.,  that  he  had  come 
there  to  tell  working  people  plain  things  in  a  plain  way,  and  that  he  must 
be  pardoned,  thererore,  if  his  so-called  lecture — which,  however,  was  not 
really  a  lecture,  but  a  talk — was  less  entertaining  than  it  would  perhaps 
otherwise  be.     The  business  of  that  morning  wo^  be  to  ascertain,  as  &r 
as  possible,  the  real  nature  and  merits  of  outUne.     First,  however,  it  was 
necessarv  to  agree  upon  the  important  point  of  what  that  which  was  gene- 
railj  called  outline  really  was.    The  first  thing  they  knew  about  it  was,  that 
it  was  something  that  did  not  exist  in  nature.    There  was  no  such  thing 
as  outline  in  nature,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  every  object,  whether 
placed  near  to  or  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  had  something  which  could  not  be 
clearlj  appreciated  or  described.    On  looking  at  a  leafy  tree,  at  first  sight  you 
would  think  you  saw  its  form  clearly  and  sharply  defined  against  the  sky; 
but  try  and  count  the  leaves,  and  you  found  that  what  appeared  to  be  an  out- 
line was  but  a  mere  mist  of  dots,  expressible  by  no  lines  or  series  of  lines  you 
could  lay  down.    Go  fiurther  still,  and  examine  a  forest  of  trees,  and  you  would 
find  that  if  the  single  tree  had  no  outline,  still  less  had  the  aggregate  of 
trees,  of  which  the  forest  was  composed,  anjrthing  like  outline.    The  grey 
I     mountain  ridge  appeared  at  first  right  to  form  a  distinct  line  against  the 
background  of  the  sky :  examine  it  more  closely,  and  the  apparent  outline 
resolves  itself  into  the  verdure  of  countless  blades  of  grass  and  mosses,  which 
no  pen  can  trace,  no  line  describe.     The  vast  forest  had  no  outline,  nor  had 
I     the  leaves  which  grew  on  its  lordly  trees,  nor  the  cattle  which  were  sheltered 
^     beneath  their  shade.     There  were  blades  of  grass,  leaves,  hairs,  and  fibres 
f     in  infinite  number,  but  nothing  that  could  be  accurately  expressed  by  a  line  ; 
^      and  it  was  the  same  with  everything  in  nature  that  had  any  organic  structure 
^      — ^there  was  something  which  the  eye  recognised,  but  nothing  that  it  could 
^      accurately  define  or  the  hand  trace;  nothing  that  could  be  expressed  by 
human  skill  or  human  art    When  a  man,  by  the  exercise  of  great  ingenuity, 
succeeded  in  making  an  ugly  thing  like  the  specimen  in  his  hand  (showing 
the  finune  of  a  drawing),  even  that  was  not  an  outline — it  was  like  a  line 
traced  against  a  background ;  but  if  they  attempted  to  describe  any  objects 
in  nature  by  means  of  a  black  line,  they  put  down  something  that  there 
was  not 

15.  What,  then,  was  an  outline  ?    It  was  not  a  fact — ^it  was  simply  the 
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assertion  of  a  fact :  namely,  that  if  an  oatline  were  well  drawn,  within  the 
breadth  of  the  lines,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  termination  of  the  thin^  took 
place.  The  line  might  be  thick,  or  it  might  be  thin,  bat  the  end  of  the  thing 
represented  was  within  it,  and  if  it  were  pure  and  perfect  oatline^  each  side 
of  the  line  would  be  true  to  the  contour  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. Take,  for  instance,  a  round  ball.  If  you  attempted  to  draw  an 
outline  of  it,  and  that  outline  were  correct,  it  did  not  matter  bow  thick  or 
thin  the  line  was :  it  would  be  true  to  the  contour  of  the  hall.  The  real 
surface  and  contour  would  fall  between  the  two  sides  of  the  outline  were  it 
truly  drawn.  But  if,  by  way  of  giving  effect,  any  part  of  the  outline  were 
darkened  or  thickened  more  than  another,  then  they  would  have  an  utter 
fallacy — one  of  its  outside  lines  must  necessarily  be  wrong;  and  the  eye, 
instantly  embarrassed,  did  not  know  which  it  was  to  follow — it  lost  itself,  sod 
did  not  know  how  to  go  right.  They  knew  how  much  people  had  been  of 
late  in  the  habit  of  publishing  outlines  which  depended  for  half  of  what  was 
called  the  effect,  on  being  thicker  on  the  side  away  from  the  light  than  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  very  curious  how  they  could  have  fedlen  into  such  a 
habit,  for  nothing  could  be  more  absurd ;  but  he  apprehended  the  main  reason 
was  that,  when  people  were  drawing  things  at  all  spiritedly,  they  had  a 
tendency  to  add  pieces  of  shadow  on  the  side  fi&rthest  away  from  the  tight. 
Here  was  an  instance  (exhibiting  a  drawing),  and  here  was  a  true  outline 
(exhibiting  another  drawing).  Outline  might,  indeed,  if  judiciously  shaded, 
be  made  to  convey  increased  expression  and  effect ;  but  what  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  them  was  that,  in  drawing  outline,  they  should  draw  it  correctly. 
If  they  drew  shadows,  they  should  draw  freely.  But  before  they  began,  let 
them  understand  what  they  were  going  to  draw.  No  great  draughtsman  who 
understood  his  business  ever  thickened  his  outline  on  the  side  away  from 
the  light ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  outline  was  most  visible  on  the  side  next 
the  light,  and  though  the  real  object  was  to  get  pure  outline  in  all  cases,  the 
thorough  master  of  his  craft  would,  if  he  thickened  at  all,  be  apt  to  thicken 
the  line  turned  towards  the  light.  He  would  show  them  some  instances  of 
this.  Take  an  example  of  a  man  whom  they  would  admit  to  have  been  a 
master  of  his  craft — Raffaelle.  Here  was  an  etching  of  the  head  of  St. 
Katherine  done  vrith  a  pen.  The  only  dark  side  of  the  outline,  as  they  would 
observe,  was  next  to  the  light.  Towards  the  opposite  side  the  line  vanished 
almost  into  nothing,  whilst  under  the  nose  and  round  the  eyes  the  shadows 
were  marked  as  in  the  leaf  which  he  had  just  exhibited.  Here  was  another 
specimen,  one  of  Albert  Dtlrer's.  He  was  a  man,  too,  who  knew  his  business. 
Here  was  a  woodcut  by  that  master  (exhibiting  it).  It  was  coarse  and  bold, 
but  it  was  true.  It  was  not  cut  as  they  cut  now,  and  perhaps  so  much  the 
better.  They  could  see  plainly  on  what  side  the  light  came  there.  The 
shadows  were  all  perfectly  and  freely  drawn,  and  they  would  see  that  when 
the  object  of  Albert  Diirer  was  to  draw  outline,  he  stuck  to  outline,  and 
that  when  he  did  thicken  his  line,  it  was  next  the  light  Such  was  the 
practice  of  Raffaelle  and  Albert  Durer.  But  here,  perhaps,  was  a  better  speci- 
men still  (exhibiting  another  of  Albert  Diirer's).  They  could  not  tell  on 
which  side  the  light  was,  for  it  was  clear  and  pure  outline  only.  If  they 
looked  at  the  clouds  presented  in  this  example,  they  would  see  that  they 
were  the  most  aerial  things  imaginable,  but  that  where  there  were  dark  lines 
they  were  all  turned  towards  the  light.     Then  there  was  another  man  who 


luiew  his  business — ^Turner  (an  etchiDg  of  To 
^tTBM  done  by  Turner  with  tne  point  of  an  o 
iprsis  beautifiil.  All  these  were  first-rate  sp 
yet  another  specimen,  executed  by  a  nob 
done  some  greater  things  than  any  other  art 
not  so  good  as  Albert  DOrer,  but  he  was  n: 
be  uniyersally  known ;  and  the  woodcuts  of 
tlie  Friend,  were  worthy  of  being  known  to 
-wma  glad  to  be  able  to  make  them  acquain 
^was  in  it  the  eflfect  of  a  sunset  expressed 
mnd  in  the  sleeve  of  the  principal  figure 
Hiost  perfect  accuracy,  the  strongest  lines  ^ 
the  light. 

J  16.  Outline,  then,  was  the  production 

way.     It  was  opposed  to  light  and  shadow 

shadow  altered,  but  outline,  the  statement 

Many  persons  had  the  gift  of  seeing  and 

shadow,  which  did  not  exist  in  outline;  wl 

ceiving  and  expressing  the  contour  of  a  thii 

that  many  people,  before  the  invention  of  ] 

by  cutting  black-paper  portraits.     He  had  1 

vellous  gift  which  had  enabled  these  persoi 

oat  instantaneously  and  with  the  greatest  1 

face.     Again,  they  knew  how  many  people 

accuracy,  to    portray  features,  and    even 

firequent  in  children, — ^In  outline  upon  pap 

short,  partly  from  want  of  opportunity,  and 

of  character, — that  was,  they  had  not  the  < 

subtleties  of  light  and  shade,  not  only  be< 

uncertain  in  their  results,  but  because  there 

and  shade,  the  expression  of  which  requires 

Even  to  appreciate  this  delicacy  and  softnes 

almost  an  effeminacy,  of  mind ;  and  those  t 

it  most, — those  who  attained  the  greatest  < 

often  been  led  into  sensuality.     To  some  e: 

necessarily  so,  the  result  of  that  peculiar  stat< 

though  he  had  painted  some  of  the  most  s 

in  many  of  his  works,  displayed  the  grossest 

any  man  ought  to  be  ashamed.'     He  was  not 

lig^t  and  shadow;  but  there  was  this  difi 

that  the  love  of  outline  was  a  pure  love  of  t 

for  those  who  possessed  the   gift  of  outli 

1  [Alfred  Rethel,  bom  at  Aiz-la-€bapelle,  1814 
fort;  dasiffiied  and  partly  executed  the  desi^  foi 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  made  drawings  for  a  '^  Dance 
verses;  died  in  an  asylum  at  DQseeldorf,  1859. 
Modem  PanUen,  voL  iiL  ch.  viiL  §  8,  where  th< 
''  inezpreesihly  noble  and  pathetic  grotesques " ; 
g  267  (''Things  to  be  Studied ") ;  and  Art  <^Engk 

« [See  Modem  PanUen,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  197 
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opportunity,  or  the  mind  to  piursoe  light  and  shadow,  to  coltimte  the  gifks 
they  possessed,  than  to  endeayoiur  to  produce  efiects  which  they  would  never 
be  capable  of  expressing.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  peculiar  duuracter  in 
these  people,  he  did  not  know;  but  assuredly  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  able  to  express  themselves  accurately  in  pure  outline  than  to 
follow  after  effects  which  they  could  not  realise.  With  outline  it  was 
possible  to  unite  to  a  certain  extent  pure  colour  or  pure  shadow.  Inatine- 
tively  this  might  be  done.  In  the  Baiaelle  sketch  which  he  had  exhibited, 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  light  and  shade  added  to  the  outline;  but 
when  both  shadow  and  colour  were  added,  then  a  mighty  question  was 
opened.  Colour  varied  with  every  phase — ^with  every  turn  in  the  contour 
of  a  subject  And  if  in  addition  to  colour  it  were  desired  to  express  light 
and  shade  in  its  true  and  subtle  connection  with  colour,  a  whole  lifetime 
must  be  devoted  to  it.  Painting  was  very  much  like  music.  A  nuiaieian 
for  whom  he  had  great  respect^  who  was  present  at  the  previous  meeting, 
and  from  whom  he  had  le«iied  all  he  knew  of  the  art,  Mr.  Hullah,^  had 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  people  to  sing  and  to  play,  and  eapectally 
of  the  skill  which  was  required  in  the  management  of  an  orchestra.  There 
was  great  similarity  between  the  two  arts,  painting  and  music,  in  this 
respect.  Drawing  an  outline  correctly  corresponded  very  much  with  plain 
clear  speaking.  Drawing  in  outline  with  colour  corresponded  with  dear 
articulation  in  singing.  If  to  outline  they  added  light  and  shade,  they 
arrived  at  something  corresponding  to  clear  articulation,  coupled  with  play- 
ing upon  an  instrument  But  if  upon  true  outline  they  gave  light  and 
shadow  and  true  colour  in  their  due  proportions,  that  was  like  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  full  orchestra.  There  were  not  many  who  oould 
do  that 

17.  Persons  who,  commenting  on  what  he  had  said  on  the  art  of  illiuni- 
nation,  and  not  understanding  the  requirements  of  a  great  painter,  bat 
supposing  that  from  the  mere  ornamentation  of  a  psge,  or  the  dear  drawing 
of  an  outline,  they  oould  go  on  to  imitate  the  truths  of  nature  in  light  and 
shade  and  colour,  were  mistaken  as  to  the  views  which  he  had  expressed. 
He  had  shown  that  the  art  of  illumination  was  distinct  from  that  of  true 
painting,  and  had  produced  examples  from  missals,  showing  the  falling  off 
in  that  art,  after  it  had  attained  its  culminating  point  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  attributing  its  dedine  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  more  and 
more  light  and  shadow.  Here  was  a  specimen  of  this  (exhibiting  a  page 
fully  illuminated,  containing  fruit,  scarlet  strawberries,  nowers,  and  other 
things).  Had  this  been  put  into  his  hand  by  the  artist,  he  would  have 
said  to  him,  '*  You  are  not  going  to  be  an  ornamental  painter  any  more, 
then  ?  You  are  going  to  be  a  p^ter  of  fruit :  if  you  want  to  paint  fruit, 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it  (showing. a  pear  painted  in  water-colours):  unless 
you  can  paint  fruit  as  well  as  that,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  voa,  and 
to  do  that  you  must  paint  for  six  hours  every  day  for  forty  years."  This  was 
first-rate  fruit  painting  by  W.  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society.     It 

^  [John  Pyke  HuUah  (1812-1884),  musical  eomposer  and  teacher,  began  singing 
clnnses  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fik  system  in  1841,  and  wrote  manuab  on  the  method.  Ruskin 
refers  to  ^'Mr.  HuUah's  admirable  observations  on  the  use  of  the  study  of  music" 
in  a  letter  of  1857 ;  reprinted  in  Arrow  <if  tie  Chaoe,  1880,  i.  89,  and  indnded  in  a 
later  volume  of  this  edition.] 


r«8   a   f^lorious  thing  to  be  able  to  paint  like  1 

inf^le  pear;  on  the  human  £M;e  there  were  at  I 

dolours,  and  not  less  in  the  ripened  pear,  and  thei 

strawberries  in  every  pace  of  the  missal ;  and  yet 

nrliile   the  other  was  aU  but  perfection.     These 

faults  and  inomgruities,  arising  from  the  attempt 

tlie  writers  should  have  limited  themselves  to  < 

been  far  better  if  they  had  confined  themselves  f 

instead  of  attempting  great  things  to  which  the 

been  subjected  to  criticism  because  he  had  expresi 

able  to  the  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  thi 

but  an  examination  of  the  works  of  the  two  pc 

mras  fiiUy  borne  out  by  the  facts.     In  his  opinic 

the  minds  of  any  persons  who  had  seen  the  archi 

and  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  had  compared  tfa 

inrorks  of  Lincoln  and  Wells  Cathedrals,  that  dm 

architecture  was  in  a  much  higher  state  in  France 

the  purest  Gothic  in  the  world  was  the  Frenc 

abacus   of  that  period.^     What  he  had  spoken 

respected  missal  painting ;  and  he  had  shown,  fro 

stated,  that  the  art  had  firom  that  period  continue 

on   falling,  becoming  worse  and  worse,  until  tl 

which  was  the  worst  of  all.     He  did  not  mean  t 

not  illuminate  a  book  or  paint  a  wall,  but  it  mu 

But  because  a  great  painter  might  have  painte 

the  wall  of  a  palace,  we  must  not  expect  to  h 

by  great  artists,  nor  could  we  expect  generally 

our  books.      If  we   had,  the  attention  would  1 

work  of  the  author  to  the  work  of  the  artist,  am 

books  that  would  not  be  read     What  he  wish* 

introducing  apfNfopriate  decoratiim,  to  make  bool 

to  fill  libraries  with  works  so  highly  decorated  tl 

to  touch  them.     His  object  in  introducing  illumi 

to  lead  the  mind  away  fran  the  text,  but  to  enforc 

18.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  he  would  notic< 

appeared  in  last  week's  Builder,     It  was  said,  in 

nator,"  that   he  had  shown  illustrations  of  lett 

up  with  so  many  ornaments  and  forms  as  to  rend< 

^  [This  sentence  is  expanded  below,  p.  483 ;  comp 
teoture  and  Pamiing,  above,  p.  62  n.l 

^  [Giorffio  Giulio  Clovio  (called  Macedo),  born  in  i 
in  1678 ;  de  great  miniaturist  of  his  sge.  There  are 
Lihrsrvof  the  British  Museum.  I 

>  [the  writer  of  this  letter  {.Builder,  November  18) 
prospectus,  issued  from  the  Architectunl  Museum,  to 
for  &•  purpose  of  bearing  Mr.  Ruskin  leotore  on  '  d 
to  architectural  and  other  purposes.'  This  is  a  very  g 
subordinate  purpose,  when  we  come  to  read  the  sm 
^theie  lectores  will  he  exclusively  addressed  to  work 
executing  designs  (more  espeeially  letterings)  on  walls  a 
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afraid  that  many  of  the  specimens  which  he  had  exhibited  were,  to  some 
extent,  illegible;  but  that  was  only  because  we  were  not  used  to  them. 
Probably  there  were  not  many  persons  present  who  could  read  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  and  to  them  the  text  of  a  book  in  either  of  these  langaages  would 
be  equally  illegible ;  but  that  was  only  because  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets.  If  they  were  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
the  letters  would  no  longer  be  strange;  and  so,  when  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  illuminated  lettering,  it  would  be  read  with  &cility.  He  had 
never  recommended  that  every  letter,  or  eveiy  initial  letter,  should  be 
illuminated,  but  that  the  illumination  should  be  appropriately  introdaced  to 
illustrate,  not  to  obscure,  the  text.  There  were  many  present  who  probably 
could  not  read  black  letter.  Here  was  (exhibiting  it)  a  black-letter  mano- 
script  of  1290.  It  was  plain  enough  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it, 
although  to  many  it  would  be  perfectly  illegible.  Of  all  persons  he  was  the 
last  who  ought  to  be  charged  with  desiring  to  introduce  illegibility ;  for  he 
had  published  his  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He  had  said  in  his  Sevai 
Lampt, — ^  Place  them,  therefore  (inscriptions),  where  they  will  be  read,  and 
there  only;  and  let  them  be  plainly  written — not  turned  upside  down,  nor 
wrong  end  first.  It  is  an  ill  sacrifice  to  beauty  to  make  that  illegible  whose 
only  merit  is  in  its  sense.  Write  the  Commandments  on  the  church  walls, 
where  they  may  be  plainly  seen,  but  do  not  put  a  dash  and  a  tail  to  eveiy 
letter,  and  remember  that  you  are  an  architect,  not  a  writing-master."  ^  His 
opinions  in  this  respect,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  been  mistaken.  If  they 
wanted  to  see  writing  perfectly  illegible,  he  would  recommend  them  to  go 
and  look  at  the  inscriptions  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

19.  Passing  from  that  subject,  what  he  desired  to  impress  upon  them 
was  to  endeavour  to  express  Uiemselves  clearly  and  legibly  in  outline ;  but, 
above  all,  truly.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  a  true  outline  and  a  false  one ;  and  this  led  him  back  to 
the  Parisian  MS.  to  which  he  had  previously  referred.  He  was  glad  that 
he  had  been  led  back  to  this  subject,  for  he  had  been  told  that  it  had 
been  said  of  him  in  a  newspaper — he  himself  never  looked  at  these  things, 
for  if  he  read  everything  that  was  said  against  him,  he  should  have  no 
time  for  anything  else, — ^but  a  friend  of  his  had  told  him  that  the  Mcrmng 
Chronicle  had  accused  him  of  knowingly  misrepresenting  the  circumstances 
of  the  teaching  of  Alfred,' — ^that  he  had  said  it  was  the  stepmother  of 

St  a  very  early  step  he  declared,  ^  that  he  wanted  as  to  teach  him  how  his  theories 
were  to  be  carried  out'"  The  rest  of  the  letter  shows  that  Raskin's  lecture  had 
fidlen  on  some  stony  ground.  The  writer  much  preferred  the  plain,  honest  letteis 
supplied  by  the  trade  to  '^  birds  or  animals,  whose  neads  or  tails  ran  a  race  all  round 
theletter.^'l 

>  rSee  Vol.  VIII.  p.  147,  and  the  author's  note  there.] 

^  [The  refidrence  is  to  a  characteristic  letter  from  £.  A.  Freeman,  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  CfhrwUele  of  November  16.  Freeman  detected  in  Ruskin's  paasiiig 
allusions  to  Charlenuigne  and  Alfred  an  intention  to  poach.  *^  I  perceive,"  he  wrote, 
''from  your  paper  that  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  lecture  at  the  Architectural  Museum  has 
been  deserting  his  ordinary  subjects  of  'lamps,'  'stones,'  and  ' sheepfolds,'  to  com- 
municate information  about  the  two  greatest  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Ruskin's  facts  are  entirely  apocrjrphal,  and  his  inferences  £ar  fit>m 
trustworthy."    Freeman's  objections  were  (1)  that  according  to  the  better  authoritiea, 


.lie  Saxon  king,  a  French  princess,  instead  o 
in  Englishwoman^  who  induced  him  to  learn  1 
i  beaatifuUy  illuminated  French  missal,  and 
of  his  success.  Now,  he  would  give  this  advi< 
especially  to  young  persons — ^let  them  never  i 
^^presentation  until  they  had  proof  that  he 
1^  incorrect.  If  they  did  so,  they  not  only  i 
insulted  themselves  irreparably.  People  were 
itions  and  sophistries  in  the  eagerness  of  argura 
rand  none  but  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  r 
(that  people  would  deliberately  state  a  fact  one 
E  another.  As  it  happened,  in  this  case  he  could 
esentation.  He  did  not  care  a  straw  whether 
I  an  English  princess  who  was  the  means  of  tei 
I  his  affair,  but  Sharon  Turner's,  whose  book  h< 
!  considered  an  authority  on  the  point.  But  thai 
i  the  thirteenth  century  France  stood  pre-eminen 
I  the  subject  must  be  aware.  Whenever  he  enl 
any  collection  of  old  illuminated  writing,  if  he  s 
\  first-rate,  he  always  said  they  were  French ;  if 
;  in  character,  but  still  showing  great  intellectus 
I  up  with  great  refinement,  he  concluded  that  it  i 
I  other  specimens  showed  some  intellectual  power 
I    clinging  to  (n«cedent,  then  he  set  them  down 

irretrievably  coarse,  he  concluded  they  were  ] 

,    regard  to  MSS.  was  true  also  with  respect  i 

,    decoration.     The  best  specimen  we  had  of  th< 

I    century  was  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  the  next  wi 

^    mens  of  sculpture  fix>m  Lincoln  Cathedral,  so  ji 

,     Cockerell,*  were  probably  the  finest  examples 

country.     But  although  they  exhibited  great  U 

of  invention,  they  were  by  no  means  equal  to  1 

the  French  cathedrals  of  the  same  period :  the} 

positions  at  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  especially  at  I 

handed  round  some  beautifiil  calotype  views  c 

columns  of  the  French  and  English  cathedra 

evidencing  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  poi 

Charlemagna  nevar  suooeeded  in  learning  to  write,  1 
Ruskin  was  referred  to  ^'Eginbart,  p.  140^  ed.  Fran] 
IL  352, 9th  ed.,  and  Milman's  Qibbai^,  ix.  17&  Sisn 
ed.  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  Bruxelles.  1847."  (2)  Sec 
Freeman  objected  that  it  was  Alfred^s  own  motl 
"PauU's  life  of  Alfred,  p.  86  (Eng.  ed.),  or  Mr.  Tl 
This  wM  critieised  at  a  mistake  by  intention.  ''  Mr. 
of  a  mece  with  the  anti-national  character  of  his  writ 
11  laid  to  know  something  about  modem  painters ; 
medieval  kings  at  of  En^ liah  architecture."] 

1  [See  above,  p.  476.  J 

*  See  above,  p.  92.1 

>  [For  Cockerell,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  430  n.] 
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too,  was  proved  by  Dante  [who,  meeting  in  purgatoiy  Oderigi,  the  fiunous 
illuminator,  and  friend  of  Giotto  and  of  Dtote,  addressed  him — 

''  Art  thou  not  Oderigi  ?    Art  not  thou 
Agubbio's  glory — glory  of  that  art 
Which  they  of  Paris  call  the  limner's  skill  ?  "]  i 

Dante  spoke  also  of  England,  but  not  as  equally  distinguished  in  art  as 
France.  He  represented  the  people  of  Enghmd  as  remarkable  for  qualities 
of  a  more  simple  character  [as  a  troop  retired  under  the  rocks  in  happy 
converse  ;  and  of  the  great  Plantagenet  monarch  he  said — ] 

''  Behold  the  king  of  simple  life  and  plain, 
Harry  of  England. "  * 

And  he  characterised  them  as  a  people  distinguished  by  force  of  character, 

veracity,  and  simplicity,  but  not  cele- 
brated for  great  pre-eminence  in  the  arts. 
20.  He  would  now  revert  to  the  sub- 
ject of  illuminated  letters.  Here  was  a 
page  of  an  illuminated  missal  hymn  (ex- 
hibiting it),  written  in  the  year  1290,  for 
the  nuns  of  the  monastery  of  Beauprd.' 
It  was  very  beautifully  executed,  and  in 
a  free  style.  He  wished  them  to  look 
at  the  little  figure  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  of  an  archer  shooting  at  a  bird 
with  an  arrow.  The  outline,  notwith- 
standing its  minuteness,  was  most  accu- 
rately drawn,  and  evidently  by  a  man 
who  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
the  art  he  practised.  He  had  made  an 
enlargement  of  the  little  scarlet  figure, 
and  it  would  be  seen  fix>m  that,  that 
although  the  writer  did  not,  perhaps, 
know  much  of  anatomy,  he  had  taken 
care  to  study  an  archer  drawing  a  bov 
before  he  drew  the  outline.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  artist  knew  something 
of  the  manner  of  drawing  the  bow,  and 
desired  to  represent  it  accurately.  Let 
them  compare  this  outline  with  the  base 
outline  which  he  would  now  exhibit 
(producing  it),  by  a  man  who  did  not 
care  to  know  anything  about  drawing  a  bow  before  he  began  to  trace  bis 
outlines.     The  arrow  was  altogether  out  of  proportion — ^It  was  almost  as  long 
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1  [Already  quoted  in  the  former  address,  §  6,  p.  477^  above.] 
>  rSee  Purgatory,  vii.  1«31.    The  reference  is  to  Henry  III.] 

'  [AnHphonarium  Ecclesiw  8.  Marie  de  Belio  Prato.    Two  of  the  folio  volumes  of 
this  MS.  are  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson ;  the  third  remaininif 


ks  the  man.  The  stags  appeared  as  if  waiting  to  be  shot,  their  horns  look 
wkg  so  much  like  the  branches  of  the  trees  under  which  they  stood,  that  i 
mrwM  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  There  was  not  i 
iine  in  the  whole  composition  that  was  not  ialse^  and  yet  this  was  a  correci 
copy  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Claude  Lorraine,  a  drawing  in  th< 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  DcTonshire.^ 

81.  Mr.  Ruskin  then  exhibited  a  Parisian  MS.  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis 
iprhich  he  said  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  his  possession.  It  was  ful 
of  animals,  figures,  and  ornaments.  He  particularly  pointed  out  a  white  bird 
too  small  to  be  appreciated  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  but  of  which  he  ex 
liibited  an  enlarged  copy,  calling  attention  to  the  humorous  expression  o 
self-satis&ction  in  the  bird's  eye,  the  ease  of  its  position,  and  other  merits 
The  whole  MS.,  he  observed,  was  full  of  figures  equally  ingenious,  ant 
equally  beautiful. 

22.  In  many  of  the  examples  of  the  early  illuminated  writings  was  to  b< 
found  much  of  humour,  almost 
amounting  to  wit;  and  the 
lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
them  was,  that  humour,  as  far 
as  it  was  expressible  by  art, 
would  be  best  expressed  by  a 
few  free  lines  quickly  and 
easily  drawn,  for  nothing  was 
so  msgustinff  as  laboured  hu- 
mour, whether  in  words  or 
painting.       He    could     never  ng,» 

laugh  at  what  had  been  called 

the  humour  of  Hogarth.  Hogarth  had  humour,  but  much  more  than 
humour ;  his  pictures  were  not  to  be  laughed  at,  they  easily  made  him  seriouf 
the  whole  day  after;  they  were  bitter,  agonising  satire.^  The  gift  oi 
humour  was  peculiar  to  Englishmen.  They  could  often  express  it  in  a  fe^ 
lines;  and  although  he  would  not  have  this  humour  so  conspicuous  ii 
books  as  to  interfere  with  the  text,  yet  it  would  be  delightful  if  people 
when  dealing  with  books,  could  have  the  power  of  expresshig  the  humou 
and  wit  which  arises  in  their  mind,  illustrative  of  the  text. 

23.  That  was  one  thing  to  which  outline  drawing  might  be  applied 
Another  was  the  grotesque.  It  was  not  mere  humour  that  was  expresse< 
in  a  grotesque.  A  grotc^ue  was  often  the  expression  of  truths  in  a  smal 
compass.  The  grotesque  was  as  available  in  poetry  as  in  painting.  Th 
poet  and  the  j^dnter,  be  it  remembered,  were  essentially  the  same.     H 

at  Brantwood.  Mr.  Thompson  has  identified  the  place  of  origin  at  Beaopr^  nei 
Brussels.  Raskin  refers  to  the  MS.  at  some  length  in  The  Piea$ur9$  af  Bngfam 
§  99,  where  tk/aaimUe  of  a  page  from  it  is  given  in  this  edition.] 

1  rrbe  diagrams  here  mentioned  have  been  found  at  Brantwood,  and  reduce 
reproductions  of  them  are  here  given.  The  Claude  is  from  No.  180  in  the  UU 
VerUaiU  (''Landscape  with  iBoeas  shooting.")  It  is  given  with  more  detail,  an 
is  aDalysed.  hi  Modem  Painiere,  vol  iiL  ch.  zviU.  §  26  and  fig.  7.1 

'  [For  Raskin  elsewhere  on  Hogarth,  see  Lecturee  an  Aremteeture  aimi  PetinHn 
130,  above,  p.  163;  Sewm  Lampe  (Vol  VIII.  p.  212);  Siemee  ^  Venice,  vol.  : 
oLX.  p.22d);  Inatigwvl Addreeeai the  OamMd§eSekooliif  AH,  122.} 
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woald  gire  them  a  definition  of  the  poet  and  the  Pjunter  together^  which 
thej  would  remember,  though  it  was  a  hissing  one.  The  poet  or  the  painter 
was  a  man  who  concentrated  sermons  into  sights.  If  they  could  not  do 
thisy  they  deserved  not  the  name  of  poet  or  painter.  A  few  strokes  from 
the  pen  or  the  pencil  should  convey  to  the  mind  in  a  moment  what  it 
would  take  an  hour  to  describe.  Supposing  he  was  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  vice  of  gluttony,  it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to  bring  before  them 
the  hardness  of  heart,  the  degradation  of  intellect,  and  all  the  evils  which 
resulted  from  it.  But  Spenser  did  this  in  twenty-seven  lines  in  grotesque. 
The  Red  Cross  Knight  in  the  course  of  his  chivalry  is  led  unhappily  to 
the  House  of  Pride.  The  poet  there  displays  to  him  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins, 
one  of  whom.  Gluttony,  is  thus  described :  ^ — 

^^  And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ; 
His  belly  was  up-blowne  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne. 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fyne, 
With  which  he  swallowed  up  ezoessiTe  feast 

**  In  greene  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad ; 
For  other  clotiies  he  could  not  wear  for  heat ; 
And  on  his  head  an  yvie  iprland  had, 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat ; 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 
And  in  his  hande  did  bear  a  bousing  can. 
Of  which  he  snpt  so  oft,  that  in  his  seat 
His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  upholdeu  can. 

Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcass  blew. 

And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow." 

Here  evils,  which  would  take  a  long  sermon  to  work  out,  were  described 
in  not  twenty-seven  lines,  as  he  had  said,  but  in  sixteen,  and  were  fixed  in 
the  memory  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  forgotten.  Take  another  example 
from  the  same  poet, — his  description  of  Avarice :  ^ — 

'^  And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride 
Upon  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold ; 
Two  iron  oofliers  hong  on  either  side, 
With  precious  metalffull  as  they  miffht  hold ; 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coine  he  told ; 

And  thred-bare  cote  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware ; 
Ne  scarse  food  morseli  all  his  life  did  tast ; 
But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare. 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare. 

24.  In  both  these  cases,  and  throughout  the  greater  parts  of  Spenser  and 

1  [Fii»rie  Queene^  book  i.  canto  iv.  21-S3.  Raskin  cites  some  of  the  lines  in  iSrener 
ilf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  402).] 

*  [Ibid.,  book  i.  canto  iv.  27-28.  See,  again,  Stonee  qf  Venice,  vol.  li.  (VoL  X 
p.  403),  where  Raskin  compares  Spenser^s  ''Avarice"  with  that  on  the  Docal  Pklaee.] 
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of  Dante^  it  would  be  observed  how  strongly  the  evil  to  be  avoided  was 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  by  being  brought  prominently  before  the  visum. 
This  could  be  done  to  some  extent  in  outline^  but  not  in  finished  painting. 
The  painter  could  not  represent  in  detail  the  long  crane's  neck  of  the  glutton, 
nor  place  the  disgusting  wretch  upon  the  swine's  back.  By  means,  however, 
of  a  few  roughly  and  freely  drawn  outlines,  something  like  a  representation 
could  be  given  of  these  more  conspicuous  personages  in  the  motley  train  of 
the  proud  and  haughty  Lucifera.^  The  grotesque  was  much  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  a  means  of  conveying  truths  to  the  mind  which  we 
had  ignoFsntiy  passed  over.^ 

25.  Again,  how  could  spiritual  beings  be  so  fitly  represented  as  by  out- 
line? To  portray  spiritual  existences  with  success  on  the  canvas  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  art ;  but  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
could  be  found  in  the  judicious  use  of  outline,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  study 
anatomy  and  muscles  in  order  to  paint  either  an  angel  or  a  demon.  A  man 
of  first-rate  merit  and  ability  (Stothard),*  but,  unfortunately,  trammelled  by 
academic  rules,  had  been  selected  to  illustrate  Milton,  and,  among  other 
subjects,  to  delineate  Satan.  Look  at  the  result.  (The  lecturer  here  ex- 
hibited an  engraving  from  the  work  referred  to.)  The  only  idea  which 
the  painter  h^  formed  of  his  hero  was  that  he  was  an  extremely  muscular 
man,  with  a  remarkably  handsome  calf  to  his  leg,  and  handsome,  tight- 
fitting  shoes,  to  protect  his  feet  from  the  '' burning  marie,"  ^  and  his  steel 
armour  made  to  bend  in  and  out,  in  order  to  show  the  development  of  his 
muscles.  Was  there  ever  such  an  absurdity?  Could  anybody  think  for  a 
moment  that  that  was  a  spirit?  But  when  abstract  outline  was  combined 
with  beautiful  colour,  the  main  effects  were  obtained.  The  imagination  took 
them  up,  and  suggested  to  itself  something  noble  which  could  be  conveyed 
by  no  other  means. 

26.  Take  another  illustration.  (Ruskin  here  exhibited  two  leaves  from 
illuminated  MSS.  representing  the  story  of  St.  John  the  Baptist)  One,  he 
said,  was  the  initial  letter  of  a  hymn,  and  the  object  was  to  bring  the  story 
prominently  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  or  the  singer  to  stimulate  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty — to  tell  all  that  could  be  told  in  the  space  of 
a  single  leaf.  It  would  be  seen  how  the  same  subject  was  treated  at 
different  periods.  The  one  showed  a  St  John,  seated  in  a  meadow,  reading 
a  book,  with  a  lamb  by  his  side— a  charming  little  picture,  most  elabo- 
rately finished ;  the  other  a  St  John  of  an  earlier  date  and  of  rougher  execu- 
tion.^ The  object  of  each  work  was  to  illustrate  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  less  laboured 
work  of  the  earlier  period,  the  story  was  told  by  an  outlined  figure  walking 
upon  the  kingly  head  of  Herod  and  the  head  of  Herodias.  In  one  hand  the 
saint  bore  the  representation,  not  of  the  mere  ordinary  lamb,  but  of  the 

^  [Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  canto  iv.] 

'  [Ruskin  further  discusses  the  concentrated  symbolism  of  grotesques,  again 
illustrating  the  subject  from  Spenser,  in  Mifdem  Paintere,  voL  iii.  en.  viii.  (see 
especially!  6).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Stothard,  see  note  in  VoL  IV.  p^  194.] 

*  {Paradiee  LoH,  i.  292.] 

^  [The  latter  of  the  two  illustrations  here  referred  to  has  heen  found  at  Brantwood, 
and  is  here  given  on  reduced  scale.] 
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his  misnon.  A  cmlm  and  holj  serenity  beamed  aroond  the  fettmesoft) 
martjrr,  and  though  walking  in  triumph  upon  the  heads,  he  still  tpper. 
divinely  uneonsdous  of  the  £illen  and  jMfostrate  condition  of  his  mm^ 
There  was  a  peculiar  ezpressiony  too,  in  the  face  of  Herodias.  She  appom 
to  be  too  much  astonished  to  be  in  pain.  '<I  thought  I  had  hisbodiii 
charger — ^it  is  not  so ! — he  has  mine  at  his  feet  for  ever  and  ever."  N^ 
which  of  these  illuminations  told  the  story  in  the  best  manner— the  ec! 
in   the  meadow  with  the  book  and  the  lamb,  or  the  more  Tiganosa 

poetic  treatment  of  the  solijeet  b;  ^ 
artist  of  the  thirteenth  centiny? 

27.  So  much  for  the  recomneDdstii 
of  outline.  He  now  came  to  tbe  bk 
practical  question  of  how  to  tcqnitt 
In  a  letter  published  in  the  BmUff}9\ 
of  his  pupils  objected  that  he  y  R^ 
ferred  to  them  f<Mr  help  in  curpai^ 
his  idea.  The  help  he  had  asked « 
that  they  should  inform  hon  at  vk 
price  such  ornamentation  of  wills  at 
books  and  shop-fronts  as  he  hid  9^ 
gested  could  be  executed.  If  be  ws: 
to  an  artist  and  asked  him  for  hov  bks 
he  could  paint  a  picture  two  feet  by  tw 
feet  six  inches,  he  should  think  it  sbvf 
if  he  received  for  answer  that  it  wis  is 
a  practical  question.  AU  he  wanted  fr« 
the  workmen  was  to  know  at  wbit  pn 
the  work  could  be  done,  and  wbst  li 
wanted  to  teD  the  workmen  wis  bow ! 
do  the  work.  Than  this  there  wis  s 
thing  more  easy  and  simple.  To  tlioi 
who  had  the  gih  and  the  hking-^ 
those  who  had  the  gift  would  bifc  ti 
liking— he  would  say.  Take  a  Wont  pe 
and  common  ink,  and.  draw  with  it  ci^ 
thing,  every  figure,  that  came  in  tk 
way,  observing,  however,  these  two  important  points:  that  no  line  wise" 
to  be  drawn  loosely,  without  a  meaning  or  a  use ;  and  that  eteiy  cbi^ 
teristic  shade  or  local  colour,  or  stains  that  might  be  useful  when  t» 
came  to  fill  up  with  colour,  were  to  be  carefully  noted.  As  in  tbe  w 
he  had  exhibited,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  must  be  observed  and  ^^^j"! 
also  the  black  legs.  Everything  must  be  noted  that  could  be  uscn"  i 
filling  up  with  pure  colour  afterwards.  If  they  drew  a  lion  and  i  ^ffV^ 
the  leopard  must  especially  be  marked  as  a  spotted  creature.  In  ^ 
thing  they  did  they  must  note  the  local,  not  the  accidental,  colour. 

28.  After  observing  that  the  specimens  which   he  had  {unoduced  ^ 
remain  at  the  Museum  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  felt  an  intend ' 
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1  [See  above,  p.  401  n.] 


i^  subject  and  desired  to  follow  up  the  sti 
tttin^  that  the  whole  of  his  remarks  had 
Impress  upon  his  audience  the  practicable  nattt 
eauently  heard  himself  called  a  visionary  an< 
pjjmL  be  more  erroneous.  His  whole  life  1 
eople  down  from  idealisms  and  fancies  to  pi 
\mt  if  all  who  had  heard  him  would  acquire 
fling  that  came  before  them,  and  which  tl 
tiej  would  soon  attain  a  power  which  wonb 
ad  hononred  by  all  whose  esteem  they  valued 
vast  amount  of  good,  give  them  a  power 
ncl  implant  in  them  a  reverence  for  Him  wl 
learts. 


ni.  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPl 

[Delivered  Saturday,  Decembe 

29.  Thb  special  pdnts  of  the  lecture  were- 
colour;  dignity  of  pure  colour;  whereon  its 
vrhich  are  the  basis  of  illumination  are  blue,  i 
peculiar  power  of  crimson ;  value  of  green,  wl 
their  necessary  introduction;  refinements  of  i 
wcnrk  ;  review  of  subject." 

The  speaker  commenced  his  remarics  by  bi 

upon  which  he  was  about  to  address  his  audienc 

he  himself  nor  anybody  else  could  tell  anything 

value,  beyond  what  every  person  present  coul 

exercise  of  that  noble  faculty  which  taught  F« 

''  instinct"  ^     Under  the  circumstances  in  whi< 

away  was  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  which 

however,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  a 

animal  performed  acts  like  to  those  of  men,  but 

all  creatures  did  particularly  that  which  it  was  t 

built  its  combs.     In  the  construction  of  those  1 

bad  discovered  certain  rules,  which  they  had  e; 

logical  formule.    But,  although  the  bee  construe 

as  most  successfully  to  economise  the  consumptio 

ignonmt  of  the  laws  of  numerical  series,  by  wl 

he  acted  could  be  exphdned  and  illustrated  by  1 

not  know,  and  did  not  want  to  know,  these  i 

hiffher  and  a  nobler  teaching.     Take  a  bluebot 

ceu,  and  all  attempts  would  end  as  they  began- 

we  were  higher  animals,  should  we  act  different 

ing  to  attain  our  ends?     Neither  did  highei 

^  [See  1  HeHty  IK,  Act  ii.  se.  4 :  '^  Instinct  is 
on  instinct"] 


act  upon  any  other  than  instinct  as  thej  stood  by  their  death-deafing  gw 
Did   they  entertain  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  eiqiedienqr  <if  tkil 
running  away  ?     Far  from  it     Running  away  was  not  in  them :  they  wot ; 
animated  solely  by  the  instinct  of  courage.     Ask  a  man  of  honour  wkj  k  • 
told  the  truth,  or  why  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies.       His  iqt : 
would  be,  that  it  was  not  in  him  to  act  other  than  truthfully.     Ask  the  m 
of  compassion  why  he  picked  up  the  ragged  boy  from  the  goiter,  wbo  b ' 
been  run  over  in  the  street,  and  his  answer  would  be  that  he  ooold  not  kh 
doing  it — ^it  was  his  instinct  to  do  so.     He  could,  in  £sct,  be  no  other  tte 
a  compassionate  man. 

30.  And  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  arts.     BTerytiung  ts  k 
well  done  must  be  done  by  instinct.     If  we  went  to  any  noble  ookiBia 
to  any  real  man  of  talent,  and  asked  him  why  he  did   such  or  ssdb  i 
thing,  his  answer  would  be,  ''I  don't  know:   I   do  it   becauae  it 
to  me  to  look  welL"    The  other  day  he  was  seated   by  the  side 
of  the  greatest  living  colourists,  Mr.  Hunt ;  ^    and,  in  reply  to  a  qaa/6m,  I 
put  to  him  as  to  why  he  put  on  a  certain  colour  [which  appeared  ts  k 
against  all  rules],  he  said  ''  he  did  not  know ;  he  waiJnH  OMmimg  o<  tL"    He 
had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  ISimer,  bat  had 
heard  him  utter  a  single  rule  of  colour,  though  he  had  frequentiy  heaid  te 
like  all  great  men,  talk  of  ''trying"  to  do  a  thing.     This  was  eier  &  I 
language  of  great  genius.     A  man  of  no  talent,  a  bad  colourist,  would  be  | 
ready  to  give  you  mathematical  reasons  for  every  colour  he  pat  on  the  csdvk  | 
Mulready  was  another  great  colourist,  and  he  had  once  asked  bim  wbetfaerk  , 
had  any  principles  or  rules  of  colour.     The  reply  of  the  cokmrist  was,  *  Ksof 
what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it ; "  but  he  oould  not  tell  by  wbat  rales  he  «a  ' 
to  know  what  to  do  to  a  certain  thing.     The  same  thing  prevailed  in  poelij 
The  master  poets,  who  n^rote  the  best  verses,  oould  not  tell  their  wsf  ef 
doing  it.     Tennyson  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  leading  roaster  of  venifiealiaa  it 
the  present  day,  and  he  knew  of  no  rules  to  guide  him.     An  intimate  fnai 
of  the  poet  set  himself  one  day  to  find  out  all  the  rules  of  Tennjraon's  ventfa- 
tion,  and  collected  together,  from  his  verses,  an  immense  number  of  laws  asd 
examples.     **  Look  here,"  said  he,  "what  wonderful  laws  you  observe."    •It'i 
all  true,"  replied  the  poet, ''  I  do  observe  them,  but  I  never  knew  it."     T^  ^ 
again,  the  case  of  music.     Haydn  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  geniosei^  a 
well  as  an  ardent  lover  of  true  harmony.     An  admirable  French  work,  eofr 
taining  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  other  composers,  gave  a  striking  instanee  d 
the  perfect  independence  of  mind  and  fin^om  from  fetters  of  rale  wbi^ 
characterised  this  fine  composer.     Checked  in  his  youth  by  masters,  this  mc 
person  had  yet ''  taken  science  out  of  his  own  heart ;  he  had  foond  it  tibeR, 
and  remarked  the  feelings  which  passed  within  his  own  breast,  and  he  add 
upon  its  suggestions  and  native  promptings."     When  in  London,  a  yossf    | 
lord  called  upon  Haydn,  and  sought  his  instruction.     In  the  oooise  of  tk 

1  [William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society ;  see  Modem  P^hUtn^  vaL  E 
ch.  vii.  §§  12, 13,  where  these  anecdotes  of  Hunt,  Turner,  and  Haydn  are  nawiwi 
The  remark  of  Mulready  had  been  enforced  in  the  Seven  Lampe,  IntrodL  !  I 
(Vol.  Vin.  p.  19).  The  ''admirable  French  work"  is  De  Stendhal's  Fist  de  Befit, 
de  Mozart^  et  de  Metaetaee;  compare  the  passages  quoted  from  it  in  Mudet  a 
voL  iiL  ch.  vii.  §§  11,  12.] 


iterview  the  young  man  pointed  out  to  th 
epartures  from  the  established  rules  of  1 
oe  of  his  overtures.  He  inquired  the  cau 
ote  had  been  used,  when  a  different  one  ' 
laydn  replied  that  he  had  done  so  becausi 
is  taste.  The  Englishman  disapproved  of 
im  to  play  the  passages  as  he  would  wish 
rould  produce  the  bc»t  effect.  After  a  go 
be  great  composer,  becoming  perfectly  in 
be  goodness  to  give  me  lessons,  and  I  do  n 
bem  from  you,"  and  bowed  him  out  of  the 

31.  He  was  anxious  to  get  his  heare 
upposing  that  they  could  do  nothing  witl 
uie,  that  there  were  three  primary  coloun 
hese  primaries  should  occur  in  eveiy  com 
Iways  existed  in  a  ray  of  light  in  the  pn 
.nd  that  in  these  proportions  they  neutraiis 
ight.  Then,  said  the  scientific  gentleman 
I  ray  of  light,  you  should  always  put  then 
ust  such  a  manner  as  that  each  colour  ma 
rlow  absurd  was  all  this !  Were  there  not  i 
vhich  neutralised  each  other?  and  would 
I  man  to  say  to  his  cook,  ^'  Whenever  you 
t  pinch  of  magnesia  with  it,  in  order  tli 
icid  "  ?  There,  said  the  lecturer  (produd 
s  as  fine  a  yellow  as  you  can  have.  If  t] 
colours  should  be  introduced  with  it  in 
'  Well,  eight  of  red,  and  five  of  blue."  1 
neither  red  nor  blue,  but,  placing  the  orai 
leaves,  enabled  you  to  look  on  one  of  th 
ence — an  orange  grove.  Look,  too,  at  th( 
of  the  gentian.^  Did  Nature  give  that  < 
touch  of  yellow?  No  such  thing.  There 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  grey  rock,  b 
yet  that  flower  always  looked  beautiful, 
colour  drawings  of  Turner  and  others  w 
showing  that  beautiful  effects  might  be 
these  arbitrary  rules,  and  could  often  only 
and  the  lesson  which  the  lecturer  deduces 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  finest  works  of 
observance  of  these  laws  would  most  assu 
direction. 

32.  But  not  only  were  these  laws  calc 
they  would  make  those  who  followed  th 
was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  man  <  wh 
the  most  successful  in  pursuing  these  h 
of  conversation,  the  lawgiver  said,  ^'  Well, 


»  [Ft 
«[N< 


For  Raskin's  love  of  the  gentiai 
"'o  doubt,  Sir  David  Brewster, 


IS  no  narmony  except  oetween  rea  ana  green.  inat  was  very  oqq,i1' 
Ruskin  replied,  for  his  impression  was,  Uiat  Titian,  and  some  oUkmiii 
knew  something  of  the  matter,  had  used  red  and  blue.  "  No/'  said  ^ 
philosopher,  "  it  will  not  do — Titian  is  all  wrong."  On  asking  1dm  wkik 
there  was  any  picture  in  the  Academy  which  came  up  to  his  views  of  iom? 
in  colour,  the  philosopher  said  that  he  had  been  carefully  through  the  tW 
collection,  and  had  only  found  one  picture  which  was  painted  on  sckotib 
principles.  That  picture  the  lecturer  had  seen ;  he  would  not  meatka  2 
name,  but  it  was  one  of  the  chief  daubs  in  the  collection  in  the  Acftdo^ 
The  worst  of  all  this  intermeddling  of  science  was,  that  not  onlj  tbe  irtr 
derived  no  help  from  it,  but  it  prevented  science  from  doing  the  wivkik 
really  came  within  its  own  province.  Science  could  not  give  the  irtist  t; 
colours  which  it  told  him  to  use.  We  had  no  crimsons  or  seailets  1^ 
would  stand ;  but  (producing  an  illuminated  MS.)  there  were  pieces  of  sa^ 
which  had  stood  upon  that  page  for  more  than  500  years,  and  still  !^ 
mained  perfectly  bright  On  the  best  modes  of  working  in  gokl  and  prepc 
ing  colours,  which  was  the  work  of  the  scientific  man,  no  attempt  was  oa^ 
to  help  the  colourist 

33.  But  if  not  by  science,  how  was  skill  in  colouring  to  be  obtained  ?  dl; 
by  instinct.  Man  is  a  being  differing  from  the  lower  animals,  he  hifing  tK 
kinds  of  instinct,  one  which  aimed  at  higher,  and  the  other  at  haser  eei 
and  he  had  also  his  noble  reason,  to  enable  him  to  find  out  which  ofiosat^ 
would  elevate  the  one  or  depress  the  other.  The  most  efficient  node  bf 
which  a  knowledge  of  colour  could  be  obtained  by  the  artist  was  hj  cistffi 
all  rules  behind  his  back,  and  trusting  to  his  own  instincts  when  in  a  cahnas! 
healthy  state.  Watch  for  everything,  look  carefully  for  everything  in  mti^ 
which  was  beautiful.  Whenever  any  combination  of  coloors  or  t  eefa^ 
particularly  beautiful  was  found,  note  it  carefully.  If  this  kind  of  work  ^ 
enjoyed  and  continued  in,  depend  upon  it,  the  student  would  soon  bqp  ^ 
invent,  and  having  put  down  two  or  three  colours,  others  would  soon  so^ 
themselves  as  necessary.  Pass  not  a  single  thing,  however  small  or  dt^ 
for  no  colour  was  so  contemptible  but  that  it  might  furnish  some  Mas^ 
there  was  no  hour  of  the  day  in  which  something  might  not  be  ksn*^ 
Fettered  by  rules,  all  these  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  would  be  Iff^ 
to  the  student.  He  was  most  anxious,  in  any  remarks  whi(^  he  had  dv^ 
that  he  should  not  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  value  of  ujoj^ 
ably  illustrated  works  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  ^  and  others  who  had  studied  tk 
subject  of  the  law  of  colour — a  subject,  in  the  abstract,  of  great  J^^^^^vj 
he  meant  to  convey  was,  that  these  rules  would  never  teach  anyone  to cdow 
and  the  artist  who  submitted  himself  to  the  law  of  these  three  primtfi&vi^ 
lost  for  ever. 

34.  In  connection  with  colouring  there  were,  however,  three  neeessW 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  student.  They  were  the  ae^ 
sity  of  gradation,  of  subtlety,  and  of  surprise ;  and  these  it  would  bc»<"j 
were  most  sedulously  and  carefully  acknowledged  by  the  most  s«^***J\| 
oolourists,  whether  ancient  or  modem.     No  colour  was  really  vihuWc  op 

^  [Owen  Jones  (1809-1874),  architect  and  ornamental  designer;  autbv  o[^ 
qf  the  Alhambra  (1842-1845),  The  Poiycknmatie  Ornament  (f  Ita^  (^^'ilJ 
Grammar  qf  Ornament  (1866).  For  a  referenoe  to  the  former  work,  see  a*"' 
Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  469  «.).] 


;  uras  gradated,  i  be  great  beauty  ot  cok 
lelAncholy — a  dying  away ;  no  colour  was^ 
e  dying.  Colour  might  be  gradated  by 
ecoming  paler  or  diu*ker.  Instances  of 
bo'wn  in  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  cactus,  ai 
olour  drawings  of  Turner.  This  same  la^ 
mong  the  illuminated  works  of  the  thirt 
*r  dots  were  most  judiciously  and  eflectiv< 
gradating  colours. 

S5.  A  second  and  not  less  important  ; 
.'essfiil  colourist  was  the  excessive  delicacy 
;he  hues  he  laid  on,  whether  the  workii 
person  had  coloured  rightly,  a  grain  more 
Mfhole.  This  delicacy  was  carri^  to  such 
A  one  of  his  largest  pictures,  now  in  Parisj 
yf  a  cat  playing  with  a  vase  in  the  foregroi 
aess  of  the  picture.^  Another  striking  inst 
to  be  seen  in  a  plum  painted  by  the  grc 
Hunt,  where  a  minute  spot  of  scarlet  was  p 
produced  a  most  pleadng  and  agreeable 
extreme  delicacy  of  all  good  colour,  and 
application  even  to  architectural  decoratioi 
successful  all  attempts  to  restore  or  to  re 
any  architectural  works  of  the  past  centu 
ookmrs  were  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  oi 
We  had  found  a  bit  of  red  in  one  place  and 
some  other,  and  we  know  nothing  more.  1 
reds  now  known  to  us ;  which  one  did  the  I 
that  one  which  was  now  employed  to  rep 
that  age  and  country.  Till  we  knew  this 
monument  of  past  ages!  Until  we  kne* 
colours  they  used, — ^till,  in  fact,  we  could  ca 
had  no  right  to  touch  what  they  had  left  be 

36.  AjQother  important  law  to  be  always 
prise.  This  law  in  colour  was  one  of  the  i 
in  music,  the  change  to  on^  note,  when  i 
principal  cause  of  the  delight  ezperience< 
of  the  composers.  To  the  works  of  the  o 
was  uniformly  acted  upon,  and  the  paintc 
certain  laws,  and  then  suddenly  to  have  ti 
ful  and  effective  manner.  An  instance  of 
MS.  On  one  side  was  a  number  of  heads 
regularly,  when  suddenly,  towards  the  c 
minded  angel  clapped  his  wing  over  his  h< 

^  [On  this  subject  compare  Modem  Patnten, 

*  [The  picture  referred  to  is  the  ''Marria{ 

says  of  the  delicacy  of  effiect  iu  ''The  Family 

Gallery  (Modem  Aintere,  vol.  v.  pt.  viii.  oh. 

8«8).J 
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part  a  disobedient  leaf  auddenly  appeared  out  of  the  oidinaiy  and  expected 
une,  and  all  who  saw  the  change  could  not  but  feel  thankful  to  the  unrulj 
leaf  for  the  excellent  effect  it  had  produced. 

37.  Passing  fix>m  the  laws  affecting  the  management  of  colour,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  what  colours  ought  to  be  used.  The  best  lesson  in 
colour  to  which  he  could  point  was  a  sunset.  The  clouds  were  scarlet, 
golden,  purple,  white,  grey,  but  not  crimton,  except  in  stormy  weather.  CHmaoa 
was  a  colour  which  rarely  occurred, — when  it  did,  almost  always  giving  the 
idea  of  a  bloody  hue;  and  it  was  curious  to  notice  how,  in  the  cactus 
spedosissimus  and  some  other  flowers,  the  purple,  passing  fratn  scarlet, 
rarely,  if  ever,  touched  crimson.  But  one,  at  least,  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  flowers  in  nature  was  crimson — riz,,  the  rose ;  and  the  blush  on  the  cheek 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  colours,  but  the  crimson  which  they  displayed 
was  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  life.^  There  were  undoubtedly  cases 
in  which  crimson  could  be  used  with  the  greatest  success,  and  one  of  the 
finest  windows  which  he  had  ever  seen  was  one  at  the  western  end  g[ 
Chartres  Cathedral,^  of  the  twelfth  century,  upon  which  ^' gouts"  of  blood 
appeared  to  have  been  dropped.  Nothing  could  exceed  me  richness  and 
beauty  of  this  window  beneath  the  gorgeous  rays  of  the  sunset.  Blues, 
whites,  scarlets,  yellows,  and  greys  were  all  colours  of  the  clouds — of 
heaven ;  fixed  green  and  a  particular  kind  of  ashy  buff  were  the  colours  of 
the  earth.  AU  that  was  calculated  to  attract  the  mind  in  this  peculiar  art  of 
illumination  was  to  be  found  in  the  colours  of  heaven.  The  golden,  scarlet, 
white,  russet,  purple,  and  grey  colours  all  kept  to  the  sky ;  the  greens  and 
the  buffs  to  earth.  There  was,  too,  a  sort  of  bluish  green  in  the  sky ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  greens  should  be  always  tinted  and  tempered  with  blue. 
The  earthy,  ashy,  buff  colour  of  earth — the  ugliest  of  all  colours — ^was  pre- 
eminently the  one  used  in  this  boasted  nineteenth  century.  Some  attempts 
of  a  most  praiseworthy  nature  were  being  made  to  improve  the  ccdour  of 
the  ordinary  tiles  for  architectural  purposes,  and  a  manu£M:turer  of  those 
tiles  had  covered  the  whole  front  of  his  house  with  them,  where  they  would 
have  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  had  he  not,  with  the  worst  possible  taste, 
made  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  them  this  ugliest  of  all  colours. 

38.  The  purple  was  a  colour  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  by 
the  ancients.^  The  old  Greek  purple  was  unquestionably  not  of  a  scarlet 
hue,  but  a  deep  and  sombre  colour.  In  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus,  in  his 
interview  with  the  searking  Proteus,  when  told  of  the  assassination  of 
Agamemnon,  is  represented  as  going  away  sad.  Homer  says  his  mind 
became  purple.*  Many  persons  would  suppose  it  meant  ''  crimsoned  "  ora 
with  blood.  But  this  was  not  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed;  for 
in  one  part  of  the  Iliad  he  describes  the  sinking  and  darimess  which  came 


Coinpare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  §  24.1 

'See  Letters,  above,  on  '^Fkinted  Glass,"  p.  438.1 

Compare  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  en.  xiv.  §§  43,  44,  and  Queen  qf  Ike  Air, 
§§  91  seq.] 

*  [iroXX^  ^  fiot  Kpaliaf  fr6odivp€  iciovri :  Odyssey,  iv.  672.  The  following  referenees 
are  Iliad,  v.  83  {mpd^vpsos  Sd^arot);  xiv.  16  (wr  ^  ^rc  vootjuCp^  vikayog);  xiiL  708 
(fi6€  oh^om)  ;  L  350  (o&oira  frorrw) ;  iv.  141  («<r  H^  Sr^  ris  f^  A^^^nrra  yv^  it>6tpuu  ^tqf 
MnoyW  ffi  Katipa).  Ruskin  quotes  this  last  passage  in  Modem  PaifUers,  vaL  iL  (Vol 
IV.  p.  130  n.] 


over  a  ajing  scucuers  eyes,  as  ne  taints  i 
to  him  as  ''  parple  death."    The  words  are 

"  Down  sinks  the  priest,  the  pu 
Closed  his  dim  eyes,  and  fiite 

Bat  there  were  other  passages  where  1 
proved  that  it  could  have  had  nothing  of  th 
lion  of  the  sea.  When  dark  brown  clouds 
they  give  a  dark,  leaden-like  purple  to  1 
Homer  thus  describes  the  sea  when  in  this 

"  As  when  old  Ooean's  silent  su 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the 
MHiile  yet  the  expected  tempc 
Weighs  down  the  clouds,  and 

There  could  be  no  question  but  that 
daric  leaden  colour.     The  same  epithet  oi 
Homer  to  the  &ce  of  oxen,  and  they  cc 
they  had  a  peculiar  russet  passing  into 
seen  in  their  dark  foreheads.     When  Acl 
mother  Thetis,  Homer  says  that  the  sea  ap 
hloody  purple.    The  ideal  of  blood  amon 
rich  colour.     Homer  said  of  Menelaus,  wh 
hlood  distilled  down  his  thigh,  as  when 
Reverting  to  the  strange  manner  in  which 
'    tcariet,  without  toucl^g  the  crimson.  Mi 
of  illumination  the  propriety  of  not  usin 
symbol  of  life,  without  extreme  caution. 

39.  Passing  from  that  colour  itself,  th< 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  study  of  the  ab 
it,  instancing  the  noble  and  graceful  curv 
many  of  the  iUuminated  letters  of  the  thj 
such,  he  exhibited  an  enlarged  drawing 
missals,   the  curves  in  which  were    of  t 
could  only  be  drawn  by  the  most  skilful 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  original,  Mr.  Ru 
of  his  audience,  the  same  mceful  design 
mathematical  curves,  and  showed,  by  addin 
tion  was,  in  fact,  the  form  of  an  Ionic  cs 
he  had  placed  in  the  adjoining  room,  undc 
he  confessed  himself  deeply  indebted  for  t 
rendered  him,  several  examples  of  this 
which  they  might  glance  at  now  and  the 
attend  at  the  Museum  upon  stated  days, 
might  be  brought  to  him,  in  order  as  far 
forward  in  his  work. 

40.  It  was  grievous  to  think  how  lar( 

1  [Not  Mr.  George  Allen,  but  a  Mr.  Allei 


by  the  absurd  scientificalities  which  it  was  the  fieLshion  of  the  day  to  pRm 
gate  and  insist  upon  as  indispensable.  A  day  or  two  since  a  person  who  be 
attended  his  previous  lectures  had  sent  him  some  books  of  sketches,  siatia^ 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  illuminating,  not  for  profit,  but  meidf  be 
cause  he  found  it  satisfied  his  mind.  These  books  were  filled  with  the  not 
manrellous  sketches  and  most  felicitous  ideas.  Among  the  vanoiis  sketeb 
he  had  found  one  wliich  was  a  perfectly  new  thought,  even  on  the  snt^ 
of  *^  The  Lord's  Supper,"  a  theme  which  had  exhausted  the  genius  of  nx 
of  the  finest  painters  of  ancient  and  modem  time.  "  And  when  tfaer  U 
sung  a  hymn,  they  went  up  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  ^  The  sketdi  re^iresab 
the  group  of  the  disciples  singing  the  hymn — a  most  beautiful  and  dianmBe 
subject  for  the  painter.  A  few  days  since  he  had  set  some  bop  towofkt^ 
produce  some  specimens  of  illuminated  letters ;  they  had  been  most  soeces^ 
in  their  work,  and  the  lecturer  exhibited  the  results  of  their  laboun  in  tn 
large  initial  letters  for  the  '*  Kyrie  Eleison."  There  was,  tiierefore,  none  9^ 
that  insuperable  difficulty  about  the  use  of  ornamental  letters  whidi  sne 
persons  had  imagined,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  those  of  b 
audience  who  might  be  engaged  in  the  execution  of  ornamental  des^nt;  td 
lettering  on  walls  and  shop-fronts,  how  easily  and  with  what  suceess  tkj 
might  introduce  initial  letters  of  this  description.  It  was  surprismg  to  see 
the  dexterity  and  skill  with  which  many  of  these  writers  could  strike  tk 
curves  of  the  letters  they  were  painting.  It  was  a  most  marveUous  poms, 
one  which  could  only  be  attained  by  constant  and  long  practice;  bat  be  w 
anxious  to  see  this  sleight  of  hand  turned  to  greater  advantage,  and  osedto 
more  effect  They  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  once  introduced  thex 
ornamental  letters,  they  would  achieve  for  themselves  a  vut  anxNUit  0^ 
success,  and  carry  the  public  along  with  them  to  an  extent  of  which  tiiej 
could  at  present  form  no  adequate  opinion. 

41.  There  were  two  points  about  the  art  of  illumination  which,  in  d» 
ing,  he  desired  to  refer  to :  they  were  the  uniform  attrition  which  wis  pni 
to  purity  of  colour,  and  the  vast  power  of  the  grotesque  which  oosid  be 
advantageously  employed  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  fit 
An  examination  of  the  works  of  the  old  illuminators  would  show  io  tbe 
most  striking  manner  the  great  attention  which  they  always  paid  to  psB^f 
of  colour.  Between  the  good  colourist  and  the  layer-on  of  paint  there  f* 
the  widest  possible  difference.  The  Dutch  excelled  in  the  art  of  Uying  « 
paint,  but  their  work  was  far  different  from  that  careful  system  of  cskan^ 
adapted  by  the  illuminators  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Observe  hov  cm- 
fully,  and  with  what  exquisite  taste,  the  small  lines  and  dots  of  white  iR 
introduced  in  order  to  produce  harmonious  effects  where  the  imzne^ 
contrast  of  strong  or  bright  colours  would  offend  the  eye.  In  some  of  tk 
smaller  work  of  these  illuminated  missals,  the  white  was  introduced  in  s^ 
small  quantities  as  to  be  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Sdo^ 
specimens  illustrative,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  great  care  and  lahoir  bt 
stowed  in  this  respect,  were  handed  to  the  audience.  In  the  works  civt 
old  masters  of  painting,  the  holiest  subjects  were  always  depicted  is  tk 
most  powerful  and  purest  of  colours ;  as  the  subjects  lowered  in  chaitetff; 
they  gradually  lost  their  dignity  of  colour,  until  they  came  to  the  lo«^ 

^  [Matthew  xxvi.  dO.] 


coarmcter  oi  au  in  colour — ^tne  worKS  ot  s 
more  than  mere  drabs  and  browns. 

42.  The  second  highly  important  con 

ajrty  uras  that  to  which  he  had  alluded  on  a 

powers  of  grotesque  which  it  afforded. 

one  nrhich  ought  not  to  l>e  overlooked  b; 

undoubtedly  the  faculty  belonged  peculiarl; 

lo  whom  he  (the  lecturer)  owed  more  thai 

Hero   WoTthip  thus  referred  to  the  exercii 

SAid  he,  ^^  after  our  beautiful  Apollo  statue 

come   down  upon  the  Norse  gods  *  brew 

.^S^ir,  the  Sea^dtun,  sending  out  Thor  to 

Jl^ton  country ;  Thor,  after  many  adventu 

like  a  huge  hat,  and  walking  off  with  it,— < 

reaching  down  to  his  heels !    A  kind  of 

^ianthood,  characterises  that  Norse  system ; 

untutored,  8talkiii|r  helpless  with  large  uno 

primary  mythus  of  the  creation !   The  godS) 

— a  giant  made  by  '  warm  wind,'  and  muct 

of  Frost  and  Fire--determined  on  construci 

made  the  Sea,  his  flesh  was  the  Land,  the 

that ! — **  of  his  eyebrows  they  formed  Asgt 

was  the  great  blue  vault  of  Immensity,  and 

^That  a  hyper-Brobdignagian  business !      U 

enormous,  to  be  turned  in  due  time  into  the 

but  god-like,  and  stronger  than  gianthood,  • 

Spiritually,  as  well  as  bodily,  these  men  are 

43.  The  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  t 

allusion  had  been  made  in  the  previous  lee 

of  the  grotesque.     The  plates  of  '^  Death 

Friend/'  were  the  most  remarkable  mode 

its  peculiar  moral  power  he  knew.     In  th 

a  masquer  [among  the  gay  throng]  in  a  nu 

the  subject  was  similar  to  that  which  ha< 

Young,  he  did  not  think  that  the  German 

for  the  idea.     Dr.  Young  was  remarkable  fo 

'^  'Twas  in  a  circle  of  the  gay 
Death  would  have  enter  d  ; 

Now  mark  the  grotesque^ — 

**  Supported  by  a  doctor  of  re 
Hui  point  he  gain'd.    Then 

1  [See  above,  §  23,  p.  496.] 

*  [This  was  Roskin  8  first  public  admission 
third  volume  of  Madmn  Fainien,  written  a  fe* 
at  the  author  to  whom  he  ii  most  of  all  indeht 
thinkJng  colouring  mine  continually"  (Appen 
ferenees,  see  Genml  Index.] 

*  [Curlyle's  HerthWonhip,  in  the  lecture  on 
hel :  see  above,  p  489  n.] 
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The  sage ;  for  Death  dengn'd  to  be  oonoeal'd. 
Ho  gmve  an  old  vivaciouB  usurer 
His  meagre  aspect  and  his  naked  bones  ; 
In  gratitude  for  plumping  up  his  pref , 
A  pampered  spendthnn ;  whose  fantastic  air^ 
Well-fashion  d  figure^  and  cockaded  brow^ 
He  took  in  change^  and  underneath  the  pride 
Of  costly  linen,  tuck'd  his  filthy  shroud. 
His  crooked  bow  he  straighten  d  to  a  cane  ; 
And  hid  his  deadly  shafts  in  Myra's  eyes."  ^ 

The  other  plate,  "  Death  the  Friend,"  showed  the  grotesque  in  its  gentler 
power  of  teaching.  The  old  sexton  sits  quietly  in  his  chair  beneath  the 
belfry,  at  the  window  of  the  church  tower ;  the  summer  evening  is  fidling^ 
Death  has  come  for  him,  his  lean  and  ghostly  horse  is  waiting  in  the  douds ; 
and  he  stands  and  tolls  at  once  the  vesper  and  the  passing  bell,  while  a  little 
bird  on  the  window-sill  sings  as  the  good  man  dies.  The  whole  is  full  of 
that  poetry  and  that  feeling  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  art,  of  the  period  when  Walter,  the  Minnesinger,  left  this  charge  in 
his  testament,  *'  Let  the  little  birds  be  fed  daily  on  my  grave."  * 

1  [Night  Thoughts,  v.  846-<869.  For  Ruskin's  constant  reading  of  Young,  see 
Vol.  X.  p.  405  n.] 

>  [Herr  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  (about  1190-1240)>  Walter  of  the  bird-meadow ; 
see  Lays  qf  the  Minnesingers  (by  Edgar  Taylor,  1825,  p.  213).  See  Longfellow's  poem 
"  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  "  : — 

''  And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gave  them  all  with  this  behest : 
They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 
Iwily  on  his  place  of  rest"] 
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''  Mr.  Ruskin's  Works  on  Art,"  and  on  the  reverse  (and  also  on  the  reverse 
of  the  titie-page),  the  imprint  "  London  :  Printed  hy  Stewart  and  Murray, 
Old  Bailey."  A  Prefiitory  Note,  styled  ''  Advertisement,"  is  on  p.  8  (here 
p.  517).     Issued  without  wrappers  on  March  6,  1851.    Price  One  Shilling. 

Second  JSdUim  (1851).— The  title-page  is  different,  thus  :— 

Notes  I  on  the  I  Oonstmetion  of  Sheepfolds.  |  By  |  John  Rnskin,  M.A.,  | 
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titie-page : — 

Notes  I  on  the  |  Construction  of  Sheepfolds.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LLD.,  | 
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The  text  of  the  ''Notes"  was  the  same  in  all  editions,  except  for  a  few 
printers'  alterations  noticed  below. 

The  pamphlet  was  rtprinied  (with  all  three  Prefiuses)  in  On  the  Old  Road, 
1885,  ToL  u.  pp.  240-aOl  (§§  182-^1),  and  again  in  the  Second  Edition  of 
that  collection,  1809,  voL  iii.  pp.  256-^309  (§§  182-^1).  The  nnmberin^r  of 
the  paragraphs  (first  introduced  in  1886)  is  altered  in  this  edition. 

VaruB  XaeetsRM.— The  diferenees  in  the  text  between  the  Tarkma  editiens 
of  the  pamphlet  (other  than  those  already  described)  are  very  slight,  and  are 
mostly  matters  <xf  punctuation,  etc. ;  e.g.,  in  §  9,  line  14,  for  "one  seren- 
thottsaadth  part,"  ed.  1  reads  ''the  j^^  pert" ;  §  13,  line  11,  ed.  3  mis- 
reads ''the  people"  for  "people"— a  misprint  followed  in  both  editions  of 
On  the  Old  Road;  §  25,  note,  line  7,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "had,"  ed.  3  rea^ 
"  has. "    The  paragraphs  are  in  this  edition  renumbered. 


The  publieetion  of  the  pamphlet  In  1851  psoduoed  the  foOovii^  fepMgt:— 

Notes  on  SRispherds  and  Sheep.  A  letter  to  John  Biukin,  Ehq.,  M.A.  By  WDliuD 
Dyoe,  M .  A. ,  Royal  Aeademioian  ;  nwfoMor  of  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arta,  King's  OoDese^ 
London.  "Si  intellizisti  ipiritnsHter  {▼erba  Christi)  apiritss  et  rita  libi  rant;  si  m- 
tellixisti  oamaliter,  etiam  epiritns  et  Tita  eont,  aed  tibi  non  rant"  (S.  August.— Tract 
zxTii).    London:  Looginaas^  Brown,  Green  and  Loiigmaas.    XDOOOLL    Sro,  pp.  96* 

A  Reply  to  "Notes  ea  the  Oooatraetfan  of  Sheepfolda*  By  a  GraAaate  of  tiie 
UniTenity  of  Gsmbridge.  Loodoox  C  QoodaU  and  Son.  20  Chrea*  PaUea^  Steeeti 
Golden  Square ;  and  Thomas  Boeworth,  215  Regent  Street,    18SL    8¥o,  pp.  16. 


A  privately-printed  volume,  referring  to  the  Notes,  has  tlie  following 
title-page : — 

Two  Letters  |  Concerning  |  ''Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolda."  | 
Addressed  to  [  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  \  in  1861.  1  By  |  John 
Raskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  Author  of  ''Modern  Painters,"  etc.,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  |  Christi  College,  Oxford  |  With  Forewords 
by  I  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Hon.  Dr.  PhU.  |  London.  |  Printed  for  Private 
Distribution  only.  |  1890. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  30.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  **N<iifir  Sah**  and  the 
imprint  "  R.  Clay  and  Sons,  Limited,  London  and  Bungay."*  "  Forewords," 
signed  "P.  J.  Fumivall,  3  St  Geoige's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
8  October,  1890,"  occupy  pp.  7-14.  These  begin  with  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Ruslcin  and  his  wife  in  1848~18M ;  the  description  of  Ruskin  has 
been  cited  at  Vol.  VIII.  p.  34,  and  the  rest  is  cited  in  the  later  volume  con- 
taining Rusldn's  other  letters  to  FumivalL  Passages  from  F.  D.  Maurice's 
letters  cited  in  later  pages  of  the  "  Forewords"  are  given,  and  Dr.  Fumivall's 
account, of  the  correspondence  is  incorporated,  in  the  Appendix  to  Piart  IIL 
of  this  vdume,  below,  pp.  561,  06/1,  568.  Ruskin^s  Letter  I.  (pp.  17-22} 
is  here  given,  pp.  562*565 ;  Letter  IL  (pp.  23-26),  pp.  566-568 ;  bis  first 
letter  to  Dr.  Fumivall  (given  as  Appendix  to  the  book  now  being  de- 
ecribed,  pp.  29-30)  is  given  on  p.  56^  here.     Issued  in  white  ^'v^nm" 
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boards,  lettered  in  gilt  up  the  beck  —''Two  Letters— John  Huskin,  1890" ; 
40  copies  on  Whatman's  hand-made  paper^  and  four  on  vellum. 

Another  privately-printed  volume,  again  dealing  with  the  Notes,  has 
the  following  title-page  : — 

John  Ruskin  |  and  |  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  |  on  |  ''  Notes  on  the 
Construction  of  Sheepfblds/'  |  Edited  by  |  Thomas  J.  Wise.  |  London :  | 
Privately  Printed  |  1896. 

Small  4to,  pp.  52.  On  p.  6,  ''This  is  to  certify  that  of  this  book  thirty  copies 
only  have  been  printed."  No  imprint  The  Editor^s  Prefiice  occupies  pp.  9- 
12 ;  this  consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the  "  Forewords  "  by  Dr. 
Fomivall,  above  described.  Maurice's  letter  to  Fumivall,  criticising  "  Sheep- 
folds"  (March  25, 1851)  is  there  given  at  length  (pp.  ia-22) ;  Ruskin's  letter 
of  March  dO  follows  (pp.  22-28);  then,  Maurice's  rejoinder  of  April  4 
(pp.  28-40) ;  Ruskin's  letter  of  "Easter  Sunday"  and  "April  25"  (pp.  41- 
45) ;  Maurice's  letter  closing  the  correspondence  (pp.  45-50) ;  and  finally, 
Ruskin's  letter  to  Fumivall  of  March  17  (pp.  50-52,  here  pp.  569-^70).  On 
the  last  page  is  a  further  extract  from  Fumivall's  "Forewords."  So  much 
of  Maurice's  letters  as  is  necessary  to  understand  Ruskin's  replies  is  here 
given  (see  pp.  561,  566,  568),  the  extracts  being  supplementary  to  those 
included  in  the  volume  last  described. 

The  text  of  Ruskin's  Letters,  as  printed  in  the  later  volume,  shows  many 
slight  variations  from  that  given  in  the  earlier.  Dr.  Fumivall  printed  his 
book  from  transcripts,  into  which  numerous  variations  in  minor  matters  of 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  had  crept  Also  on  p.  563  here,  five  lines 
from  the  bottom,  the  words  "whom  you  think  such  dreadful  sinners"  had 
dropped  out  Mr.  Wise's  book  followed  the  original  letters,  and  his  text 
is  reprinted  here.  A  name,  however,  which  Dr.  Fumivall  had  left  blank 
(p.  564  here),  and  which  Mr.  Wise  printed,  is  here  again  left  blank;  the 
case  referred  to  may  be  identified  in  the  House  of  Lords'  Journals,  for 
May  28, 1850.] 


ADVERTISEMENT 

(1851) 


^.Aj^Y  persons  will  probably  find  fault  with  me  for  publish- 
ng  opinions  which  are  not  new:  but  I  shall  bear  this 
>laiiie  contentedly,  believing  that  opinions  on  this  subject 
;ould  hardly  be  just  if  they  were  not  1800  years  old. 
Others  will  blame  me  for  making  proposals  which  are  alto- 
2^her  new:  to  whom  I  would  answer,  that  things  in  these 
lays  seem  not  so  far  right  but  that  they  may  be  mended 
And  others  will  simply  call  the  opinions  Mse  and  the  pro- 
posals foolish — ^to  whose  good-will,  if  they  take  it  in  hand 
to  contradict  me,  I  must  leave  what  I  have  written — 
having  no  purpose  of  being  drawn,  at  present,  into  religious 
controversy.  If,  however,  any  should  admit  the  truth, 
but  regret  the  tone  of  what  I  have  said,  I  can  only  pray 
them  to  consider  how  much  less  harm  is  done  in  the  world 
by  ungraceful  boldness,  than  by  untimely  fear. 

Denmark  Hnx, 
February,  1851. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

(1851) 


Since  the  publication  of  these  Notes,  I  have  received  many 
letters  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  from  persons  of 
nearly  every  denomination  of  Christians ;  for  all  these 
letters  I  am  grateful,  and  in  many  of  them  I  have  found 
valuable  information,  or  suggestion:  but  I  have  not  leisure 
at  present  to  follow  out  the  subject  farther;  and  no  reason 
has  been  shown  me  for  modifying  or  altering  any  part  of 
the  text  as  it  stands.  It  is  republished,  therefore,  with- 
out change  or  addition. 

I  must,  however,  especially  thank  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents for  sending  me  a  pamphlet,  called  ^'Sectarian- 
ism, the  Bane  of  Religion  and  the  Church,"*  which  I 
would  recommend,  in  tie  strongest  terms,  to  the  reading 
of  all  who  regard  the  cause  of  Christ;  and,  for  help  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  I  would  name  also  the  short  and 
admirable  arrangement  of  parallel  passages  relating  to  the 
offices  of  the  clergy,  called  "The  Testimony  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  Christian  Ministry."  t 

*  London:  1846.     Nisbet  &  Co.,  Beraers  Street. 

t  London:  1847.     T.  K.  Campbell,  1,  Warwick  Square. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

(1875) 


I  HAVE  only  to  add  to  this  first  prefieu^e,  that  the  boldness 
of  the  pamphlet, — ungraceful  enough,  it  must  be  admitted, 
— ^has  done  no  one  any  harm,  that  I  know  of;  but  on  the 
contrary,  some  definite  good,  as  far  as  I  can  judge;  and 
that  I  republish  the  whole  now,  letter  for  letter,  as  origi- 
nally printed,  believing  it  likely  to  be  still  serviceable,  and, 
on  the  ground  it  takes  for  argument  (Scriptural  authority), 
incontrovertible  as  far  as  it  reaches ;  though  it  amazes  me 
to  find  on  re-reading  it,  that,  so  late  as  1851,  I  had  only 
got  the  length  of  perceiving  the  schism  between  sects  of 
Protestants  to  be  criminal,  and  ridiculous,  while  I  still  sup- 
posed the  schism  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  be 
virtuous  and  sublime. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  is  the  analysis  of 
governments,  pp.  551-552;  the  passages  on  Church  disci- 
pline, pp.  545,  546,  being  also  anticipatory  of  much  that  I 
have  to  say  in  Fors,^  where  I  hope  to  re-assert  the  sub- 
stance of  tJiis  pamphlet  on  wider  grounds,  and  with  more 
modesty. 

Brantwood, 

3rd  August,  1875. 

^  [See  note  on  p.  538,  below,  for  a  reference  in  Fors  Ckmgera,  Letter  49.  See 
also  Letter  20  (on  the  neglect  of  IMacipline  by  the  Chnrcb).  Those  passages,  however, 
were  written  before  this  pre&ce ;  in  later  numbers  of  Fort^  there  are  many  passing 
references  to  the  Church  and  to  Bishops  and  their  duties  (see  General  Index,  under 
those  headings).] 
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idle,  he  is  welcome  to  cast  aside;  but  which,  in  very  truth, 
I  cannot  help  saying  at  this  time. 

2.  The  passages  in  the  essay  which  required  notes»  de- 
scribed the  repression  of  the  political  power  of  the  Venetian 
Clergy  by  the  Venetian  Senate;  and  it  became  necessaiy 
for  me — ^in  supporting  an  assertion  made  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  that  the  idea  of  separation  of  Church  and  State 
was  both  vain  and  impious — ^to  limit  the  sense  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  word  "Church**  should  be  under- 
stood, and  to  note  one  or  two  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  acceptance  of  such  limitation.  This  I  may 
as  well  do  in  a  separate  paper,  readable  by  any  person  in- 
terested in  the  subject;  for  it  is  high  time  that  some  defini- 
tion of  the  word  should  be  agreed  upon.  I  do  not  mean 
a  definition  involving  the  doctrine  of  this  or  that  division 
of  Christians,  but  limiting,  in  a  manner  understood  by  all 
of  them,  the  sense  in  which  the  word  should  thenceforward 
be  used.  There  is  grievous  inconvenience  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  For  instance,  in  a  sermon  lately  published 
at  Oxford,  by  an  anti-Tractarian  divine,  I  find  this  sentence, 
— "It  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  estab- 
lish a  national  churchy  or  external  instittdion  of  certain  Jbmu 
of  worship^'  Now  suppose  one  were  to  take  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "Church,"  given  by  an  Oxford  divine, 
and  substitute  it  for  the  simple  word  in  some  Bible  texts, 
as,  for  instance,  "  Unto  the  angel  of  the  external  institution 
of  certain  forms  of  worship  of  Ephesus,  write,"  etc  Or, 
"Salute  the  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas, 
and  the  external  institution  of  certain  forms  of  worship 
which  is  in  his  house,"  ^ — what  awkward  results  we  should 
have,  here  and  there  1  Now  I  do  not  say  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  agree  with  each  other  in  their  rdigious  opimom, 
but  it  is  certainly  possible  for  them  to  agree  with  each 
other  upon  their  religious  eoopressUms ;  and  when  a  word 
occurs  in  the  Bible  a  hundred  and  fourteen  times,  it  is 
surely  not  asking  too  much  of  contending  divines  to  let  it 

^  [Rerelation  iL  1 ;  ColoHuoa  ir.  15.] 


anci  in  the  sense  in  which  it  tli 
BLX^-t  an  expression  of  something 
-the  Bible^  to  use  some  othei 
x>irdse  of  religious  opinion  in 
aspect  for  the  Queen's  English. 
8.  The  word  occurs  in  the  N 
imdred  and  fourteen  times.*    Ii 
n:ices,  it  bears  one  and  the  san 
3n£^gation  or  assembly  of  mei 
nder  four  different  mo^fications 
igs  to  the  word.    These  are — 

(I.)  The  entire  Multitude  of 
he  Body  of  Christ;  and  sometii 
^ife;  including  the  Faithful  in 
:hildren  of  Adam  yet  unborn. 

In   this   sense  it  is  used  in 
I^olossians  i.  18;  and  several  oth 

(II.)    The    entire   multitude 
Z^hrist,  existing  on  earth  at    a 
!alse  brethren^  wolves  in  sheep's 
is   well  as  sheep  and  wheat,  an 
with  good  in  the  net. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  1 
i.  18 ;  1  Tim.  iiL  5»  etc. 

(III.)  The  multitude  of  prof 
certain  city,  place,  or  house. 
sense  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
1  Cor.  i.  2,  xvi.  19,  etc. 

(IV.)  Any  assembly  of  men: 

4.  That  in  a  hundred  and  t 
and  fourteen  texts,  the  word  be 
meanings,  is   indisputable,  t      Bi 

*  I  may,  perhaps,  have  missed  count 
word ;  but  not,  I  think,  in  any  important  f 

t  The  expression  ''  House  of  God/'  in 
of  the  congregation  by  1  Cor.  iii.  l6,  17. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  word  Kvpiaid 
''Kirche,"  the  English  ''Church,"  and  t 
it  is  not  used  with  that  signification  in  tl 
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which,  if  the  wprd  had  aloiie  oocuned,  its  meftnin^^  might 
have  be^i  doubtfiiL    These  are  Matt*  xvi.  18,  and  xviii.  17/ 

The  absurdity  of  foimding  any  doctrine  upon  the  inex- 
pressibly minute  possibility  that,  in  these  two  texts,  the 
word  might  have  been  used  with  a  differ^it  meaning  firom 
that  which  it  bore  in  all  the  others,  coupled  with  the  as- 
sumpticm  that  the  meaning  was  this  or  that,  is  self-evident: 
it  is  not  so  much  a  religious  error  as  a  philological  soledusm; 
unparalleled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  science  but 
that  of  divinity. 

Nor  is  it  ever,  I  think,  committed  with  open  firont  by 
Protestants.  No  English  divine,  asked  in  a  strai^tforward 
manner  for  a  Scriptural  definition  of  ''the  Church,"  would, 
I  suppose,  be  bold  enough  to  answer  ''the  Clergy/'  Nor 
is  there  any  harm  in  the  common  use  of  the  word,  so  only 
that  it  be  distinctly  understood  to  be  not  the  Scriptural 
one;  and  therefore  to  be  unfit  for  substitution  in  a  Scrip- 
tural text  There  is  no  harm  in  a  man's  talking  of  his 
son's  "going  into  the  Church;"  meaning  that  he  is  going 
to  take  orders:  but  there  is  much  harm  in  his  supposing 
this  a  Scriptural  use  of  the  word,  and  therefore,  that  wha 
Christ  said,  "Tell  it  to  the  Church,"  He  might  possibly 
have  meant,  "Tell  it  to  the  Clergy." 

5.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  chance  of  such  mis- 
understanding. Let  it  but  be  declared  plainly  by  all  men, 
when  they  begin  to  state  their  opinions  on  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, thkt  they  will  use  the  word  "Church"  in  one  sense 
or  the  other ;— that  they  will  accept  the  sense  in  which  it  k 
used  by  the  Apostles,  or  that  they  deny  this  sense,  and  pro- 
pose a  new  definition  of  their  own.  We  shall  then  know 
what  we  are  about  with  theni-^*-we  may  perhaps  grant  them 
their  new  use  of  the  term,  and  argue  with  them  on  that 
understanding;  so  only  that  they  mil  not  pretend  to  make 

»  ["Thou  art  Peter,  «nd  upon  this  rode  I  will  build  my  church."  ''And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  ehureli.''  For  a  short  oonunentary  <hi 
the  latter  text,  see  8Ume9  qf  Vemim,  vol.  i  (Vol.  IX.  p.  437  n.),  and  compare  helov, 
§24.] 
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use  of  Seriptnnl  authority,  while  they  lefiise  to  employ 
Scriptural  language.  T1iis»  however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
do  at  present.  I  desire  only  to  address  those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Apostolic  sense  of  the  word  Church ;  and  with 
them,  I  would  endeavour  shortly  to  ascertam  what  conse* 
quences  must  follow  from  an  acceptance  of  that  Aposti^c 
sense,  and  what  must  be  our  first  and  most  necessary  con* 
elusions  from  the  common  language  of  Scripture  ^  respecting 
these  following  pomts: — 

(1)  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Church. 

(2)  The  Authority  of  the  Church. 

(8)  The  Authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the  Church, 
(4)  The  Connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State, 
6.  These  are  four  separate  subjects  of  question;  but  we 
shall  not  have  to  put  these  questions  in  succession  with  each 
of  the  four  Scriptural  meanings  of  the  word  Church,  for 
evidently  its  second  and  third  meaning  may  be  considered 
together,  as  merely  expressing  the  general  or  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  Visible  Church,  and  the  fourth  signification  is 
entirely  independent  of  aU  questions  of  a  religious  kind.  So 
that  we  shall  only  put  the  above  inquiries  successively  re- 
specting the  Invisible  and  Visible  Church;  and  as  the  two 
last — of  authority  of  Clergy,  and  connection  with  State---caii 
evidently  only  have  reference  to  the  Visible  Church,  we  shall 
have,  in  all,  these  six  questions  to  consider  :— 

(1)  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Invisible  Church. 

(2)  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Visible  Church. 
(8)  The  Authority  of  the  Invisible  Church. 

(4)  The  Authority  of  the  Visible  Church. 

(5)  The  Authority  of  Clergy  over  the  Visible  Church. 

(6)  The  Connection  of  the  Visible  Church  with  the  State. 

*  Any  reference^  except  to  Scripture,  in  notes  of  this  kind  would,  of 
course,  be  useless:  the  argument  from,  or  with,  the  Fathers,  ia  not  to  be 
compressed  into  fifty  pages.  I  have  something  to  say  about  Hooker;  but  I 
reserve  that  for  another  time,  not  wishing  to  say  it  hastily,  or  to  leave  it 
without  support.^ 

1  [Raskin  had  made  many  notes  on  Hooker  (see  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii.),  but  he 
did  not  publish  anything  farther  on  the  subject] 
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7.  (1)  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Invisible 
Church  ?  That  is  to  say,  What  is  it  which  makes  a  person 
a  member  of  this  Church,  and  how  is  he  to  be  known  for 
such  ?  Wide  question— if  we  had  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
that  has  been  written  respecting  it,  remarkable  as  it  has 
been  always  for  quantity  rather  than  carefulness,  and  full  of 
confusion  between  Visible  and  Invisible :  even  the  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  being  ambiguous  in  its  first  clause: 
"The  Visible  Church  is  a  congregation  of  Faithfid  moL" 
As  if  ever  it  had  been  possible,  except  for  Gk)d,  to  see  Faith, 
or  to  know  a  Faithful  man  by  sight  I  And  there  is  little 
else  written  on  this  question,  without  some  such  quick  con- 
fusion of  the  Visible  and  Invisible  Church; — ^needless  and 
unaccountable  confusion.  For  evidently,  the  Church  which 
is  composed  of  Faithful  men  is  the  one  true,  indivisible,  and 
indiscernible  Church,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer- 
stone/  It  includes  all  who  have  ever  fallen  asleep  in  Christ, 
and  all  yet  unborn,  who  are  to  be  saved  in  Him :  its  Body 
is  as  yet  imperfect;  it  will  not  be  perfected  till  the  last 
saved  human  spirit  is  gathered  to  its  God. 

A  man  becomes  a  member  of  this  Church  only  by  be- 
lieving in  Christ  with  all  his  heart;  nor  is  he  positively 
recognizable  for  a  member  of  it,  when  he  has  become  so, 
by  any  one  but  God,  not  even  by  himself.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  signs  by  which  Christ's  sheep  may  be  guessed 
at.  Not  by  their  being  in  any  definite  Fold — for  many  are 
lost  sheep  at  times;  but  by  their  sheep-like  behaviour;  and 
a  great  many  are  indeed  sheep  which,  on  the  far  mountain- 
side, in  their  peacefulness,  we  take  for  stones.  To  them- 
selves, the  best  proof  of  their  being  Christ's  sheep  is  to  find 
themselves  on  Christ's  shoulders;  and,  between  them,  there 
are  certain  sympathies  (expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  by 
the  term  "conmiunion  of  Saints"),  by  which  they  may  in  a 
sort  recognize  each  other,  and  so  become  verily  visible  to 
each  other  for  mutual  comfort. 

1  [Ephesians  ii.  20  ;  1  Corinthians  zv.  la] 


8.  (2)  The  Limits  of  the  Visible  < 
I  the  Second  Scriptural  Sense,  are 
ley  are  awkward  questions,  these, 
sen  ingeniously  and  plausibly  endea 
sign  of  admission  into  the  Visibl 
lOugh ;  for  we  know  that  half  the 
orld  are  very  visible  rogues,  be 
JT  devil;  and  it  is  flat  blasphem 
hristians ;  we  also  know  that  the 
mes  given  before  Baptism,"^  and  i1 
lU  a  man,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghos 
hristian.  The  only  rational  distinc 
cally,  though  not  professedly,  we 
ear  a  man  profess  himself  a  believe 
id  detect  him  in  no  glaring  and  ^ 
,w,  we  speak  of  him  as  a  Christ 
and,  if  we  hear  him  or  see  him  c 
is  words  or  conduct,  we  tacitly  a 
hristian.  A  mawkish  charity  preve 
I  this  matter,  and  from  earnestly 
ho  are  Christians  and  who  are  n< 
5  one  of  the  chief  sins  of  the  Chi 
>r  thus  wicked  men  are  put  to  no 
.*e  encouraged  in  their  failings,  o 
leir  virtues,  by  the  example  of  thos 

♦  Acts  X.  44. 

t  Let  not  the  reader  be  displeased  with 
irently  insolent  statements  of  opinion.     I  i 

shortly  and  clearlj  as  I  can;  and  when 
y  80  in  a  few  words,  leaving  the  reader  t( 
cnrth.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  temper  dowi 
>iiiion  into  courteous  generalities,  and  so  los< 
lity  at  once.  We  are  utterly  oppressed  in 
id  considerations,  and  compliances,  and  pr 
lis  once,  or  rather  let  us  idl  forgive  them 
»eak   plainly  first,  and,  if  it  may  be,  gracel 

speak,  but  to  stand   by  what  we   have 
lends  heard,  the  other  day,  that  I   was  e 
rthwith  wrote  to  me,  in  a  panic,  not  to  p 
should   'compromise  myselC     I   think  we 

xn. 
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they  choose  to  call  Christians.  Now,  it  being  granted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know,  determinedly,  who  are  Christians 
indeed,  that  is  no  reason  for  utter  n^ligence  in  separating 
the  nominal,  apparent,  or  possible  Christian,  from  the  pro- 
fessed Pagan  or  enemy  of  God.  We  spend  much  time 
in  arguing  about  efficacy  of  sacraments  and  such  other 
mysteries;  but  we  do  not  act  upon  the  very  certain  tests 
which  are  clear  and  visible.  We  know  that  Christ's  people 
are  not  thieves — ^not  liars — ^not  busybodies — ^not  dishonest— 
not  avaricious — not  wasteful — not  cruel  Let  us  then  get 
ourselves  well  clear  of  thieves  —  liars  —  wasteful  people- 
avaricious  people — cheating  people — ^people  who  do  not  pay 
their  debts.  Let  us  assure  them  that  they,  at  least,  do  not 
belong  to  the  Visible  Church;  and  having  thus  got  that 
Church  into  decent  shape  and  cohesion,  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  drawing  the  stake-nets  closer. 

I  hold  it  for  a  law,  palpable  to  common  sense,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  cowardice  and  faithlessness  of  the  Church 
prevents  it  from  putting  in  practice,  that  the  conviction  of 
any  dishonourable  conduct  or  wilful  crime,  of  any  fraud, 
falsehood,  cruelty,  or  violence,  should  be  ground  for  the 
excommunication  of  any  man: — for  his  publicly  declared 
separation    from    the    acknowledged    body   of   the    Visible 

to  some  extent  already,  when  England  has  sent  a  Roman  Catholic  minister 
to  the  second  city  in  Italy^  and  remains  herself  for  a  week  without  any 
government,  because  her  chief  men  cannot  agree  upon  the  position  which 
a  Popish  cardinal  is  to  have  leave  to  occupy  in  London.^ 

^  [The  pamphlet  was  passing  through  the  press  during  the  Ministerial  criss 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Government  in  February  I80I. 
The  defeat  was  on  a  Franchise  resolution,  but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming 
a  new  (Government  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  which  Lord  John,  foUowiuc 
up  his  fiimous  Durham  Letter,  had  introduced ;  declaring  null  and  void  the  IVip2 
Bull  of  1860  creating  Roman  Catholic  diooeses  in  England,  and  a|^inting  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  Archbishop  of i  Westminster.  The  Peelites  refiued  to  join  Lord  John 
on  account  of  the  Bill ;  Lord  Aberdeen  declined  to  form  an  Administration,  recog- 
nising that  some  measure  of  the  kind  was  required  by  the  state  of  public  fiselin^ ; 
Lord  Stanley  fiiiled  to  form  one,  and  in  the  end  Lord  John  returned  to  office 
(March)  and  passed  his  Bill  (July).  ''The  Roman  Catholic  Minister"  was  the  Rigiit 
Hon.  R.  Lalor  Sheil,  who,  on  October  24, 1850,  had  been  appointed  Her  Majesty^ 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany.  In  the  previous  year,  as 
Master  of  the  Mint,  he  had  issued  ''  the  Godless  florin."] 
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Church :  and  that  he  should  not  be  received  again  therein 
without  public  confession  of  his  crime  and  declaration  of 
his  repentance.  If  this  were  vigorously  enforced,  we  should 
soon  have  greater  purity  of  life  in  the  world,  and  fewer 
discussions  about  high  and  low  churches.  But  before  we 
can  obtain  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  such  law  could 
be  enforced,  we  have  to  consider  the  second  question  re- 
specting the  Authority  of  the  Church.  Now  Authority  is 
twofold:  to  declare  doctrine,  and  to  enforce  discipline;  and 
we  have  to  inquire,  therefore,  in  each  kind, — 

9.  (8)  What  is  the  authority  of  the  Invisible  Church? 
Evidently,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  all  members  of  the  In- 
visible Church  must  have  been,  and  must  ever  be,  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths,  right  in  the  points  essential  to  Sal- 
vation. But,  (A),  we  cannot  tell  who  are  members  of  the 
Invisible  Church. 

(B)  We  cannot  collect  evidence  firom  death-beds  in  a 
clearly  stated  form. 

(C)  We  can  collect  evidence,  in  any  form,  only  from 
some  one  or  two  out  of  every  sealed  thousand  of  the  In- 
visible Church.  Elijah  thought  he  was  alone  in  Israel; 
and  yet  there  were  seven  thousand  invisible  ones  around 
him.^  Grant  that  we  had  Elijah's  intelligence;  and  we 
could  only  calculate  on  collecting  one  seven-thousandth  part 
of  the  evidence  or  opinions  of  the  part  of  the  Invisible 
Church  living  on  earth  at  a  given  moment:  that  is  to  say, 
the  seven-millionth  or  trillionth  of  its  collective  evidence. 
It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to  get  rid  of 
the  contradictory  opinions,  and  keep  the  consistent  ones, 
by  a  general  equation.  But,  it  has  been  said,  these  are  no 
contradictory  opinions;  the  Church  is  infallible.  There  was 
some  talk  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  in  that  letter  of  Mr.  Bennett's  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.*    If  any  Church  is  infallible,  it  is  assuredly  the 

'    1  [1  Kings  xix.  14,  18.1 

*  [See  Besiffnatian  qf^the  Rev,  W.  J,  E.  BenneU,  M.A.;  Garrespondenee  4^  the  Lord 
Buhop  (f  London  vnth  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bennett,  I860,  p.  9.  Mr.  BenneU  (1804-1886),  first 
Incambent  of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  St  Barnabas', 
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Invisible  Church,  or  Body  of  Christ :  and  infallible  in  the 
main  sense  it  must  of  course  be  by  its  definition.  An  Elect 
person  must  be  saved,  and  therefore  cannot  eventually  be 
deceived  on  essential  points:  so  that  Christ  says  of  the 
deception  of  such,  "  If  it  were  possible^'  ^  implying  it  to 
be  impossible.  Therefore,  as  we  said,  if  one  coidd  get  rid 
of  the  variable  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Invisible 
Church,  the  constant  opinions  would  assuredly  be  authorita- 
tive :  but,  for  the  three  reasons  above  stated,  we  cannot  get 
at  their  constant  ojnnions:  and  as  for  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  they  daily  experience  or  express,  the  question 
of  I^allibility — which  is  practical  only  in  this  bearing — ]& 
soon  settled.  Observe,  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
write  nearly  all  their  epistles  to  the  Invisible  Church: — 
those  epistles  are  headal, — Romans,  "To  the  beloved  of 
God,  called  to  be  saints;"  1  Corinthians,  ''To  them  that 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus;"  2  Corinthians,  ''To  the 
saints  in  all  Achaia;"  Ephesians,  "To  the  saints  which  are 
at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithAil  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  Philippians, 
"To  all  the  saints  which  are  at  Philippi;"  Colossians,  "To 
the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  which  are  at  Colosse;"  1 
and  2  Thessalonians,  "  To  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians, 
which  is  in  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus;"  1  and 
2  Timothy,  "To  his  own  son  in  the  faith;"  Titus,  to  the 
same ;  1  Peter,  "  To  the  Strangers,  Elect  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God;"  2  Peter,  "To  them  that  have  ob- 
tained like  precious  faith  with  us;"  2  John,  "To  the  Elect 
lady;"  Jude,  "To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the 
Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  called." 

10.  There  are  thus  fifteen  epistles,  expressly  directed 
to  the  members  of  the  Invisible  Church.  Philemon  and 
Hebrews,  and  1  and  8  John,  are  evidently  also  so  written, 
though  not   so   expressly  inscribed.      That   of  James,  and 

Pimlico^  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  Ritualists  of  the  time.      Hia  practices  were 
referred  to  in  Lord  John  Russeirs  Durham  Letter.     He  resigned  his  incumb<uicj  at 
Bishop  Taif  s  request  in  1850.] 
^  [Matthew  xxiv.  24.] 
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that  to  the  Galatians,  are  as  evidently  to  the  Visible  Church : 
the  one  being  general,  and  the  other  to  persons  *' removed 
from  Him  that  called  them."  Missing  out,  therefore,  these 
two  epistles,  but  including  Christ's  words  to  His  disciples, 
we  find  in  the  Scriptural  addresses  to  members  of  the  In- 
visible Church,  fourteen,  if  not  more,  direct  injunctions  "  not 
to  be  deceived.*'*  So  much  for  the  "Infallibility  of  the 
Church." 

Now,  one  could  put  up  with  Puseyism  more  patiently,  if 
its  fallacies  arose  merely  from  peculiar  temperaments  yield- 
ing to  peculiar  temptations.  But  its  bold  refiisals  to  read 
plain  English;  its  elaborate  adjustments  of  tight  bandages 
over  its  own  eyes,  as  wholesome  preparation  for  a  walk 
among  traps  and  pitfalls;  its  daring  trustfulness  in  its  own 
clairvoyance  all  the  time,  and  declarations  that  every  pit 
it  falls  into  is  a  seventh  heaven;  and  that  it  is  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  break  its  legs; — with  all  this  it  is  difficult 
to  have  patience.  One  thinks  of  the  highwayman  with  his 
eyes  shut  in  the  Arabian  Nights;^  and  wonders  whether 
any  kind  of  scourging  would  prevail  upon  the  Anglifcan 
highwayman  to  open  "first  one  and  then  the  other." 

11.  (4)  So  much,  then,  I  repeat,  for  the  infallibility  of 
the  /^visible  Church,  and  for  its  consequent  authority. 
Now,  if  we  want  to  ascertain  what  infalUbility  and  authority 
there  is  in  the  Visible  Church,  we  have  to  alloy  the  small 
wisdom  and  the  light  weight  of  Invisible  Christians,  with 
the  large  percentage  of  the  false  wisdom  and  contrary  weight 
of  Undetected  Anti-Christians.  Which  alloy  makes  up  the 
current  coin  of  opinions  in  the  Visible  Church,  having  such 
value  as  we  may  choose — its  nature  being  properly  assayed 
— ^to  attach  to  it. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  no  stick  thing 

*  Matt  xziv.  4 ;  Mark  xiii  5 ;  Luke  xxi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  vi  9,  xv.  98 ; 
£ph.  iv.  14,  V.  6;  Col.  ii.  8;  2  Thess.  ii  8;  Heb.  iii.  18;  1  John  i.  8,  iii.  7; 
«  John  7,  8. 


[Night  31 ;  the  Story  of  the  Barber's  Second  Brother.] 


as  the  Authority  of  the  Church.  We  might  as  wdl  ti 
of  the  authority  of  a  morning  doucL  There  may  be  ligh 
in  it,  but  the  light  is  not  of  it ;  and  it  diminishes  the  t^ 
that  it  gets ;  and  lets  less  of  it  through  than  it  wm, 
Christ  being  its  sun.  Or,  we  might  as  well  talk  of  tk 
authority  of  a  flock  of  sheep — ^for  the  Church  is  a  bodr 
to  be  taught  and  fed,  not  to  teach  and  feed :  and  of  a!! 
sheep  that  are  fed  on  the  earth,  Christ's  Sheep  are  tk 
most  simple,  (the  children  of  this  generation  are  wiser i: 
always  losing  themselves ;  doing  little  else  in  this  wdi 
but  lose  themselves ; — never  finding  themselves ;  always  fooud 
by  Some  One  else ;  getting  perpetually  into  slou^  ui 
snows,  and  bramble  thickets,  like  to  die  there,  but  ((x  their 
Shepherd,  who  is  for  ever  finding  them  and  bearing  tkiB 
back,  with  torn  fleeces  and  eyes  fuU  of  fear. 

12.  This,  then,  being  the  No-Authority  of  the  Chuiti 
in  matt»  of  Doctrine,  what  Authority  has  it  in  mattefi 
of  Discipline  ? 

Much,  every  way.  The  sheep  have  natural  and  whok- 
some  power  (however  far  scattered  they  may  be  firtmi  their 
proper  fold)  of  getting  together  in  orderly  knots;  fdk)^ 
each  other  on  trodden  sheepwalks,  and  holding  their  hcK^ 
all  one  way  when  they  see  strange  dogs  coming;  as  ^ 
as  of  casting  out  of  their  company  any  whom  they  see 
reason  to  suspect  of  not  being  right  sheep,  and  being  anK»| 
them  for  no  good.  All  which  things  must  be  done  as  tk 
time  and  pla^  require,  and  by  common  consent  A  J^ 
may  be  good  at  one  time  of  day  which  is  bad  at  aiKitho« 
or  after  a  change  of  wind ;  and  a  position  may  be  very  g^ 
for  sudden  defence,  which  would  be  very  stiflF  and  awkwarj 
for  feeding  in.  And  common  consent  must  often  be  ^ 
such  and  such  a  company  on  this  or  that  hillside,  in  ^ 
or  that  particular  danger, — not  of  all  the  sheep  in  ^ 
world :  and  the  consent  may  either  be  literally  common, «» 
expressed  in  assembly,  or  it  may  be  to  appoint  officers  over 
the  rest,  with  such  and  such  trusts  of  the  common  autho- 
rity, to  be  used  for  the  common  advantage.    Conviction « 
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crimes,  and  exoommunication,  for  instance,  could  neither 
be  effected  except  before,  or  by  means  of,  officers  of  some 
appointed  authority. 

18.  (5)  This  then  brings  us  to  our  fifth  question.  What 
is  the  Authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the  Church  ? 

The  first  ckuse  of  the  question  must  evidently  be, — 
Who  are  the  Clergy?  And  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  this 
without  begging  the  rest  of  the  question. 

For  instance,  I  think  I  can  hear  certain  people  answer- 
ing, that  the  Clergy  are  folk  of  three  kinds ; — Bishops,  who 
overlook  the  Church ;  ^  Priests,  who  sacrifice  for  the  Church ; 
Deacons,,  who  minister  to  the  Church :  thus  assuming  in 
their  answer,  that  the  Church  is  to  be  sacrificed  for^  and 
that  people  cannot  ovarlook  and  minister  to  her  at  the 
same  time; — ^which  is  going  much  too  fast.  I  think,  how- 
ever, if  we  define  the  Clergy  to  be  the  "Spiritual  Officers 
of  liie  Church," — meaning,  by  Officers,  merely  People  in 
office, — ^we  shall  have  a  tiUe  safe  enough  and  general  enough 
to  b^gin  with,  and  corresponding  too,  pretty  well,  with  St. 
Paul's  general  expression  vp^frro^vt^  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  and 
1  Thess.  V.  18. 

Now,  respecting  these  Spiritual  Officers,  or  office-bearers^ 
we  have  to  inquire,  first.  What  their  Office  or  Authority 
is,  or  should  be?  secondly,  Who  gave,  or  should  give,  them 
that  Authority?  That  is  to  say,  first.  What  is,  or  should 
be,  the  nature  of  their  office?  and  secondly.  What  the  ex- 
tent, or  force,  of  their  authority  in  it  ?  for  this  last  depends 
mainly  on  its  derivation. 

14.  First,  then.  What  should  be  the  offices,  and  of  what 
kind  should  be  the  authority,  of  the  Clergy  ? 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  Bible  for  an  answer  to 
every  question.  I  do  so  again ;  and,  behold,  the  Bible  gives 
me  no  answer.  I  defy  you  to  answer  me  fit)m  the  Bible. 
You  can  only  guess,  and  dimly  conjecture,  what  the  offices 
of  the  Clergy  were  in  the  first  century.     You  cannot  show 

^  [For  Bishops  as  overseers^  see  below^  §  25,  p.  647.] 
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me  a  single  command  as  to  what  they  shall  be.  Strange, 
this;  the  Bible  gives  no  answer  to  so  apparently  important 
a  question!  God  surely  would  not  have  IdPt  His  word 
witiiout  an  answer  to  anything  His  children  ought  to  ask. 
Surely  it  must  be  a  ridiculous  question — a  question  we 
ought  never  to  have  put,  or  thought  of  putting.  Let  us 
think  of  it  again  a  little.  To  be  sure, — It  is  a  ridiculous 
question,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  having 
put  it:— What  should  be  the  offices  of  the  Clergy?  That 
is  to  say,  What  are  the  possible  spiritual  necessities  which 
at  any  time  may  arise  in  the  Church,  and  by  what  means 
and  men  are  they  to  be  supplied? — evidenUy  an  infinite 
question.  DiiFerent  kinds  of  necessities  must  be  met  by 
different  authorities,  constituted  as  the  necessities  arise. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his  island,  wants  no  Bishop,  and  makes 
a  thunderstorm  do  for  an  Evangelist.^  The  University  of 
Oxford  woidd  be  ill  off  without  its  Bishop;  but  nvants 
an  EvangeMst  besides ;  and  that  forthwith.^  The  authority 
which  the  Vaudois  shepherds  need  is  of  Barnabas,  the  Son 
of  Consolation;'  the  authority  which  the  city  of  London 
needs  is  of  James,  the  Son  of  Thunder.  Let  us  then  alter 
the  form  of  our  question,  and  put  it  to  the  Bible  thus: 
What  are  the  necessities  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  Church  ? 
and  may  they  be  best  met  by  different  men,  or  in  great 
part  by  the  same  men  acting  in  different  capacities?  and 
are  the  names  attached  to  their  offices  of  any  consequence? 
Ah,  the  Bible  answers  now,  and  that  loudly.  The  Church 
is  built  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  comer-stone.  Well;  we 
cannot   have    two  foundations,   so  we  can    have   no    more 

^  [''On  the  16th  of  May  (according  to  my  wooden  calendar)  the  wind  blew  ex- 
ceeding hard^  accompanied  with  abundance  of  lightning  and  thunder  all  day,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  very  stormy  night  The  seeming  anger  of  the  heayens  made  me 
have  recourse  to  my  Bible^"  etc.  (p.  154^  ed.  1818.).] 

>  [Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1845-1869 ;  the  Bishop's  attitude  on  the 
Hampden  Controversy,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  diocese,  and  other  circum- 
stances, had  at  this  time  made  him  ''suspect"  to  the  Evangelical  Party.] 

s  [For  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  382-383.] 
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Aposties  nor  Prophets: — ^then,  as  for  the  other  needs  of 
the  Church  in  its  edifying  upon  this  foundation,  there  are 
all  manner  of  things  to  be  done  daily; — ^rebukes  to  be 
given;  comfort  to  be  brought;  Scripture  to  be  explained; 
warning  to  be  enforced ;  threatenings  to  be  executed ;  chari- 
ties to  be  administered;  and  the  men  who  do  these  things 
are  called,  and  call  themselves,  with  absolute  indifference, 
Deacons,  Bishops,  Elders,  Evangelists,  according  to  what 
they  are  doing  at  the  time  of  speaking.  St.  Paul  almost 
always  calls  himself  a  deacon,  St  Peter  caUs  himself  an 
elder,  1  Peter  v.  1 ;  and  Timothy,  generally  understood  to 
be  addressed  as  a  bishop,  is  called  a  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iv.  6 — 
forbidden  to  rebuke  an  elder,  in  v.  1,  and  exhorted  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which,  as  officers,  or  as  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  they  never  call  themselves, — ^which  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  as  so  separate,  they  ever  should  have 
called  themselves;  that  is — Priests. 

15.  It  would  have  been  just  as  possible  for  the  Clergy 
of  the  early  Church  to  call  themselves  Levites,  as  to  call 
themselves  (ex-officio)  Priests.  The  whole  function  of 
Priesthood  was,  on  Christmas  morning,  at  once  and  for 
ever  gathered  into  His  Person  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ; 
and  thenceforward,  all  who  are  united  with  Him,  and  who 
with  Him  make  sacrifice  of  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  all 
members  of  the  Invisible  Church  become,  at  the  instant 
of  their  conversion.  Priests;  and  are  so  called  in  1  Peter 
ii.  5,  and  Rev.  i.  6,  and  xx.  6,  where,  observe,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  limiting  the  expression  to  the  Clergy;  the 
conditions  of  Priesthood  being  simply  having  been  loved 
by  Christ,  and  washed  in  His  blood.  The  blasphemous 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  of  being  mare  Priests  than 
the  godly  laity  —  that  is  to  say,  of  having  a  higher  HoU- 
ness  than  the  Holiness  of  being  one  with  Christ, —  is  alto- 
gether a  Romanist  heresy,  dragging  after  it,  or  having  its 
origin  in,  the  other  heresies  respecting  the  sacrificial  power  of 
the  Church  officer,  and  his  repeating  the  oblation  of  Christ, 
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and  so  having  power  to  absolve  from  sin: — ^with  all  the 
other  endless  and  miserable  falsehoods  of  the  Papal  hier- 
archy ;  falsehoods  for  which,  that  there  might  be  no  shadow 
of  excuse,  it  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
no  Christian  minister  shall  once  call  himself  a  Priest  from 
one  end  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  other,  except  to- 
gether with  his  flock;  and  so  £ur  from  the  idea  of  any 
peculiar  sanctification,  belongiiiig  to  the  Clergy,  ever  alter- 
ing the  Apostles'  minds,  we  actually  find  St.  Paul  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  possible  imputation  of  inferiority: 
''  If  any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  let  hhn 
of  himself  think  this  again,  that,  as  he  is  Christ's,  even 
so  are  we  Christ's"  (2  Cor.  x.  7).  As  for  the  unhappy  re- 
tention of  the  term  Priest  in  our  English  Prayer-book,  so 
long  as  it  was  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  uppor 
order  of  Church  ofiicer,  licensed  to  tell  the  congr^^tion 
from  the  reading-desk,  what  (for  the  rest)  they  might,  one 
would  think,  have  known  without  being  told, — that  "  Gtod 
pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,"  —  there  was  little 
harm  in  it ;  but,  now  that  this  order  of  Clergy  begins  to 
presume  upon  a  title  which,  if  it  mean  an3rthing  at  all,  is 
simply  short  for  Presbyter,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
woni  Hiereus  than  with  the  word  Levite,  it  is  time  that 
some  order  should  be  taken  both  with  the  book  and  the 
Clergy.^  For  instance,  in  that  dangerous  compound  of  halt- 
ing poetry  with  hollow  Divinity,  called  the  Lyra  Apas- 
tolica,^  we  find  much  versification  on  the  sin  of  Korah 
and  his  eompany:  with  suggested  parallel  between  the 
Christian  and  Levitical  Churches,  and  threatening  that  there 
are  ^*  Judgment  Fires,  For  high-voiced  Korahs  in  their  day." 
There  are   indeed  such  fires.      But  when   Moses  said,  "a 

^  [Compare  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  49^  where  Raskin  refers  to  this  passage  and 
denounces  the  "  equivocation  *'  between  Priest  and  Presbjrter,  and  Letten  on  the  Lor^t 
Praiftr  and  the  Church  (toL  i.  %  ^  oi  On  the  Old  Road  (1889)^  reprinted  in  a  later 
volume.] 

*  [Lyra  ApoH&kca ;  a  volume  of  Poems  (by  J.  W.  Bowden,  R.  H.  FVoude,  J.  KM% 
J.  H.  Newman  J  R.  I.  Wilberforce^  and  I.  Williams'),  subscribed  a,  fi,  y,  h,  €,  C  ^^ 
spectively.  1836.  The  piece  here  referred  to  Is  No.  di.,  *'  Korah.  Dathan.  and  Abinun." 
byKeble(y).] 
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Prophet  shall  the  Lord  raise  up  unto  you,  like  unto  me," 
did  he  mean  the  writer  who  signs  7  in  the  Lyra  Apos- 
tohca  f  The  office  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Priest  is  now  for 
ever  gathered  into  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
and  THEY  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah  who  blasphem- 
ously would  associate  themselves  in  His  Mediatorship. 

16.  As  for  the  passages  in  the  ** Ordering  of  Priests'" 
and  ^^  Visitation  of  the  Sick"  respecting  Absolution^  they 
are  evidently  pure  Romanism,  and  might  as  well  not  be 
there,  for  any  practical  effect  which  they  have  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Laity ;  and  had  much  better  not  be  there, 
as  regards  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Clergy.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  Christ  promised  absolving  powers  to  His 
Apostles:  He  also  promised  to  those  who  believed,  that 
they  should  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drank  any  deadly 
thing,  it  should  not  hurt  them.^  His  words  were  ful- 
filled literally;  but  those  who  would  extend  their  force  to 
beyond  the  Apostolic  times,  must  extend  both  promises,  or 
neither. 

Although,  however,  the  Protestant  laity  do  not  often 
admit  the  absolving  power  of  their  clergy,  .tibey  are  but  too 
apt  to  yield,  in  some  sort,  to  the  impression  of  their  greater 
sanctification ;  and  from  this  instantly  results  the  unhappy 
consequence  that  the  sacred  character  of  the  Layman  him- 
self is  forgotten,  and  his  own  Ministerial  duty  is  neglected. 
Men  not  in  office  in  the  Church  suppose  themselves,  on 
that  ground,  in  a  sort  unholy;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
may  sin  with  more  excuse,  and  be  idle  or  impious  with 
less  danger,  than  the  Clergy :  especially  they  consider  them- 
selves relieved  from  all  ministerial  function,  and  as  permitted 
to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  business  of 
this  world.  No  mistake  can  possibly  be  -greater.  Every 
member  of  the  Church  is  equally  bound  to  the  service  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  that  service  is  pre-eminently 
the  saving  of  souls.     There  is  not  a  moment  of  a  man's 

>  [Mark  xvi.  18.] 


active  life  in  which  he  may  not  be  indirectiy  pieadiinf 
and  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  ought  to  be 
directly  preaching,  and  teaching  both  strangers  and  finends; 
his  cUldren,  his  servants,  and  all  who  in  any  wiy « 
put  under  him,  being  given  to  him  as  special  objects  c/ 
his  ministration.  So  that  the  only  difference  between  i 
Church  officer  and  a  lay  member  is  either  a  wider  degree 
of  authority  given  to  the  former,  as  apparently  a  wiser  d 
better  man,  or  a  special  appointment  to  some  office  dnr 
easily  discharged  by  one  person  than  by  many :  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  serving  of  tables  by  the  deacons ;  the  anthoritr 
or  appointment  being,  in  either  case,  conunonly  signified  bf 
a  marked  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  tk 
privilege  or  power,*  of  being  maintained  by  the  rest  of  lb 
Church,  without  being  forced  to  labour  with  his  hands,  s 
encumber  himself  with  any  temporal  concerns. 

17.  Now,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  serving  i 
tables,  and  other  such  duties,  respecting  which  there  is  dc 
debate,  we  shall  find  the  offices  of  the  Clergy,  wbitere 
names  we  may  choose  to  give  to  those  who  dischaige  thenL 
falling  mainly  into  two  great  heads: — Teaching;  indudinj 
doctrine,  warning,  and  comfort :  Discipline ;  including  ^ 
proof  and  direct  administration  of  punishment  Either  rf 
which  functions  would  naturally  become  vested  in  single 
persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  a  mere  matter  o! 
convenience :  whether  those  persons  were  wiser  and  bete 
than  others  or  not ;  and  respecting  each  of  which,  and  ^ 
authority  required  for  its  fitting  discharge,  a  short  inqoiy 
must  be  separately  made. 

18.  Teaching. — It  appears  natural  and  wise  that  certifli 
men  should  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  tW 
they  inay  make  Theology  the  study  of  their  lives:  and  U 
they  should  be  thereto  instructed  specially  in  the  Heixt' 
and  Greek  tongues ;  and  have  entire  leisure  granted  tbeff 
for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  obtaining  gcoo* 

♦  l^vcria  in  1  Cor.  ix.  12.     2  Thess.  liL  9- 
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knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  Faith,  and  best  modes  of  its 
defence  against  all  heretics:  and  it  seems  evidently  right, 
also,  that  with  this  Scholastic  duty  should  be  joined  the 
Pastoral  duty  of  constant  visitation  and  exhortation  to  the 
people;  for,  clearly,  the  Bible,  and  the  truths  of  Divinity 
in  general,  can  only  be  understood  rightly  in  their  practical 
application ;  and  clearly,  also,  a  man  spending  his  time  con- 
stimtly  in  spiritual  ministrations,  must  be  better  able,  on 
any  given  occasion,  to  deal  powerfully  with  the  human 
heart  than  one  unpractised  in  such  matters.  The  unity 
of  Knowledge  and  Love,  both  devoted  altogether  to  the 
service  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  marks  the  true  Christian 
Minister ;  who,  I  believe,  whenever  he  has  existed,  has  never 
failed  to  receive  due  and  fitting  reverence  from  all  men, — of 
whatever  character  or  opinion;  and  I  believe  that  if  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  such  were  such  indeed,  there  would 
never  be  question  of  their  authority  more. 

19,  But,  whatever  influence  they  may  have  over  the 
Church,  their  authority  never  supersedes  tiiat  of  either  the 
intellect  or  the  conscience  of  the  simplest  of  its  lay  mem- 
bers. They  can  assist  those  members  in  the  search  for 
truth,  or  comfort  their  over-worn  and  doubtful  minds;  they 
can  even  assure  them  that  they  are  in  the  way  of  truth, 
or  that  pardon  is  within  their  reach :  but  they  can  neither 
manifest  the  truth,  nor  grant  the  pardon.  Truth  is  to  be 
discovered,  and  Pardon  to  be  won,  for  every  man  by  him- 
self. This  is  evident  from  innumerable  texts  of  Scripture^ 
but  chiefly  from  those  which  exhort  every  man  to  seek 
after  Truth,  and  which  connect  knowing  with  doing.  We 
are  to  seek  after  knowledge  as  silver,  and  search  for  her  as 
for  hid  treasures;  therefore,  from  every  man  she  must  be 
naturally  hid,  and  the  discovery  of  her  is  to  be  the  reward 
only  of  personal  search.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  as  treasure 
hid  in  a  field  ;^  and  of  those  who  profess  to  help  us  to 
seek   for  it,  we  are   not  to  put   confidence  in  those  who 

^  [Proverbs  ii.  4  ;  Matthew  ziii.  44.] 


say, — Here  is  the  treasure,  we  have  found  it,  and  have  it 
and  will  give  you  some  of  it ;  but  in  those  who  say,-Wf 
think  that  is  a  good  place  to  dig,  and  you  will  <%  im 
easily  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

20.  Farther,  it  has  been  promised  that  if  such  euDKl 
search  be  made.  Truth  shall  be  discovered :  as  much  tratk 
that  is,  as  is  necessary  for  the  person  seddug.  Thst 
therefore,  I  hold,  for  two  fundamental  principles  of  religki. 
— ^that,  without  seeking,  truth  cannot  be  known  at  all;«K 
that,  by  seeking,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  simpkst  I 
say,  without  seeking  it  cannot  be  known  at  alL  It  ^ 
neither  be  declared  from  pulpits,  nor  set  down  in  Artkfa 
nor  in  anywise  **  prepared  and  sold  *"  in  packages,  ready  ix 
use.  Truth  must  be  ground  for  every  man  by  himsdf  od 
of  its  husk,  with  such  help  as  he  can  get,  indeed,  but  not 
without  stem  labour  of  his  own.  In  what  science  is  knot- 
ledge  to  be  had  cheap  ?  or  truth  to  be  told  ovo'  a  vdve 
cushion,  in  half-an-hour*s  talk  every  seventh  day?  Cit 
you  learn  chemistry  so  ? — zoology  ? — anatomy  ?  and  do  p 
expect  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  aU  secrets,  and  to  hwf 
that  whose  price  is  above  rubies ;  and  of  which  the  dejlk 
saith, — It  is  not  in  me,^ — ^in  so  easy  fashion  ?  There  at 
doubts  in  this  matter  which  evil  spirits  darken  with  thff 
wings,  and  that  is  true  of  aU  such  doubts  which  we  wet 
told  long  ago — ^they  can  "be  ended  by  action  alone."* 

21.  As  surely  as  we  live,  this  truth  of  truths  can  obIt 
so  be  discerned :   to   those  who  act   on  what  they  kw^' 

♦  (Carlylc,  Past  and  PmetU,  chapter  xi.)  Can  anything  be  "««*  *^ 
ing  than  the  repeated  warnings  of  St  Paul  against  strife  of  woris;  inj 
distinct  setting  forth  of  Action  as  the  only  true  means  of  attaining  ^^ 
ledge  of  the  truths  and  the  only  sign  of  men's  possessing  the  true  nitt^ 
Compare  1  Timothy  vi.  4,  20,  (the  latter  verse  especially^  in  connectioaj^ 
the  previous  three,)  and  2  Timothy  ii  14,  19,  22,  23,  tracing  the  coone^ 
here  also;  add  Titus  i.  10,  14,  l6,  noting  "in  works  they  deny  him/'*M^f! 
iii.  8,  9,  "affirm  constantly  that  they  be  careful  to  maintain  good  ^^ 
avoid  foolish  questions ; "  and  finally,  1  Timothy  i,  4-7  :  a  passage  which  ««* 
to  have  been  especially  written  for  these  times. 

»  [Job  xxviii.  14,  18.] 
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more  shall  be  revealed;  and  thus,  if  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.^ 
Any  man : — ^not  the  man  who  has  most  means  of  knowing, 
who  has  the  subtlest  brains,  or  sits  under  the  most  orthodox 
preacher,  or  has  his  library  fullest  of  most  orthodox  books, 
— ^but  the  man  who  strives  to  know,  who  takes  God  at 
His  word,  and  sets  himself  to  dig  up  the  heavenly  mystery, 
roots  and  all,  before  sunset,  and  the  night  come,  when  no 
man  can  work.^  Beside  such  a  man,  God  stands  in  more 
and  more  visible  presence  as  he  toils,  and  teaches  him  that 
^vhich  no  preacher  can  teach — no  earthly  authority  gainsay* 
By  such  a  man,  the  preacher  must  himself  be  judged. 

22.  Doubt  you  this?  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
nor  clear  throughout  the  Bible:  the  Apostles  themselves 
appeal  constantly  to  their  flocks,  and  actually  churn  judg- 
ment from  them,  as  deserving  it,  and  having  a  right  to  it, 
rather  than  discouraging  it.  But,  first  notice  the  way  in 
which  the  discovery  of  truth  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  ^'  Evil  men  understand  not  judgment ;  but  they  that 
seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things,"  Proverbs  xxviii.  5. 
Grod  overthroweth,  not  merely  the  transgressor  or  the 
wicked,  but  even  "the  words  of  the  transgressor,"  Proverbs 
xxiL  12,  and  "the  counsel  of  the  wicked,"  Job  v.  18,  xxi.  16 ; 
observe  again,  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  14,  "My  son,  eat  thou 
honey,  because  it  is  good — ^so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom 
be  unto  thy  soul,  when  thou  hast  found  it,  there  shall  be 
a  reward;"  and  again,  "What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the 
Xiord?  him  shall  He  teach  in  the  way  that  He  shall 
choose;"  so  Job  xxxii.  8,  and  multitudes  of  places  more; 
and  then,  with  all  these  places,  which  express  the  definite 
and  personal  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  every  one 
of  His  people,  compare  the  place  in  Isaiah,  which  speaks 
of  the  contrary  of  this  human  teaching:  a  passage  which 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  this  very  day  and  hour. 
"  Because  their  fear  towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of 

1  [John  vii.  17.] 

'  [John  ix.  4.    Compare  Setame  and  LUiei,  Pre&ce  (1871),  §  7«1 
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men;  therefore,  behold,  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall 
perish,  and  the  miderstanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be 
hid"  (xxix.  18,  14).  Then  take  the  New  Testament,  and 
observe  how  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  the  Romans,  even 
as  hardly  needing  his  epistle,  but  able  to  admonish  one 
another:  *^ Nevertheless^  brethren^  I  have  written  the  more 
boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind^*  (xv. 
15).  Any  one,  we  should  have  thought,  might  have  done 
as  much  as  this,  and  yet  St  Paul  increases  the  modesty 
of  it  as  he  goes  on;  for  he  claims  the  right  of  doing  as 
much  as  this,  only  ^'because  of  the  grace  given  to  me  of 
God,  that  I  should  be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles."  Then  compare  2  Cor.  v.  11,  where  he  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people  for  the  manifestation  of 
his  having  done  his  duty;  and  observe  in  verse  21  of  that, 
and  1  of  the  next  chapter,  the  "pray*'  and  "beseech,**  not 
"command'*;  and  again  in  chapter  vi.  verse  4,  "approving 
ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God."  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  of  all  is  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  churches  were  actually  in  the  habit  of  giving  letters  of 
reconmiendation  to  their  ministers;  and  St.  Paul  dispenses 
with  such  letters,  not  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority, 
but  because  the  power  of  his  preaching  was  enough  mani- 
fested in  the  Corinthians  themselves.  And  these  passages 
are  all  the  more  forcible,  because  if  in  any  of  them  SL 
Paul  had  claimed  absolute  authority  over  the  Church  as  a 
teacher,  it  was  no  more  than  we  should  have  expected  him 
to  claim,  nor  could  his  doing  so  have  in  anywise  justified 
a  successor  in  the  same  claim.  But  now  that  he  has  not 
claimed  it, — ^who,  following  him,  shall  dare  to  claim  it  ?  And 
the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  joining  expressions  of 
the  most  exemplary  humility,  which  were  to  be  the  example 
of  succeeding  ministers,  with  such  assertion  of  Divine  autho- 
rity as  should  secure  acceptance  for  the  epistle  itself  in  the 
sacred  canon,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies which  occur  in  2  Thess.  iii.  14,  and  other  such 
•texts. 


28.  So  much,  then,  for  the  authori 
cuitters  of  Doctrine.  Next,  what  is 
:ia1;ters  of  Discipline?  It  must  evidc 
ven  if  it  were  derived  from  the  peop] 
ested  in  the  clerical  officers  as  the 
cclesiastical  judgments,  and  general  c 
l^hurch.  But  granting,  as  we  must  pr 
o  hold  office  directly  from  God,  his  ai 
becomes  very  great  indeed ;  how  great, 
liificult  to  determine,  because  I  do  n 
Jt*  Paul  means  by  "delivering  a  ma 
Lestruction  of  the  flesh."  ^  Leaving  thi 
ks  much  too  hard  for  casual  examina 
>utable  that  the  authority  of  the  M 
Viinisters  should  extend  to  the  pronoun 
nunicate  for  certain  crimes  against  the 
or  all  crimes  punishable  by  ordinary 
[  think,  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  code  i 
>ught  to  have  jury  trial,  according  to 
K^clesiastical  judge;  in  which,  if  he  ^ 
>f  lying,  or  dishonesty,  or  cruelty, 
ictually  committed  violent  crime,  he  si 
ELxcommunicate ;  refused  the  Sacrament 
(vritten  in  some  public  place  as  an  exi 
until  he  had  publicly  confessed  his  sin  i 
>f  God  for  it.  The  jury  should  always 
tio  penalty  should  be  enforced  in  an 
except  this  of  exconununication. 

24.  This  proposal  may  seem  Strang 
but  assuredly  this,  if  not  much  more 
manded  in  Scripture,  first  in  the  (mud 
it  unto  the  Church  ; " '  and  most  clearl) 
2  Thess.  iii.  6  and  14;  1  Tim.  v.  8  ai 
10;  from  which  passages  we  also  ki 
degrees    of  the  pra^lty.     For  Christ 

1  [1  CorinthiMit  t.  5.1 
*[SeeAboTe,  §4.] 
xn. 
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revises  to  hear  the  Church,  *'be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican."  ^  But  Christ  ministered  to  the  heathen, 
and  sat  at  meat  with  the  publican;  only  always  with  de- 
clared or  implied  expression  of  their  inferiority ;  here,  there- 
fore, is  one  degree  of  exconmiunication  for  persons  who 
^'offend**  their  brethren,  committing  some  minor  fault 
against  them;  and  who,  having  been  pronounced  in  error 
by  the  body  of  the  Church,  refuse  to  confess  their  fault 
or  repair  it ;  who  are  then  to  be  no  longer  considered 
members  of  the  Church;  and  their  recovery  to  the  body 
of  it  is  to  be  sought  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  an  heathen.  But  covetous  persons,  railers,  extortioners, 
idolaters,  and  those  guilty  of  other  gross  crimes,  are  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  fix>m  the  company  of  the  believers ;  and  we 
are  not  so  much  as  to  eat  with  them.  This  last  penalty, 
however,  would  require  to  be  strictly  guarded,  that  it 
might  not  be  abused  in  the  infliction  of  it,  as  it  has  been 
by  the  Romanists.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  eat  with  them, 
but  we  may  exercise  all  Christian  charity  towards  them, 
and  give  them  to  eat,  if  we  see  them  in  hunger,  as  we 
ought  to  all  our  enemies;  only  we  are  to  consider  them 
distinctly  as  our  enemies:  that  is  to  say,  enemies  of  our 
Master,  Christ;  and  servants  of  Satan. 

25.  As  for  the  rank  or  name  of  the  officers  in  whom 
the  authorities,  either  of  teaching  or  discipline,  are  to  be 
vested,  they  are  left  undetermined  by  Scripture.  I  have 
heard  it  said  by  men  who  know  their  Bible  far  better  than 
I,  that  careM  examination  may  detect  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  three  orders  of  Clergy  in  the  Church.  This 
may  be;  but  one  thing  is  very  dear,  without  any  laborious 
examination,  that  '^ bishop"  and  ''elder"  sometimes  mean 
the  same  thing ;  as,  indisputably,  in  Titus  i.  5  and  ?»  and 
1  Peter  v.  1  and  2,  and  that  the  office  of  the  bishop  or 
overseer  was  one  of  considerably  less  importance  than  it 
is  with  us.     This  is  palpably  evident  irom  1  Timothy  iiL, 

1  [Matthew  xriii.  17.     For  a  diacuieion  of  thiB  text,  see  below^  p.  664.    Other  BiUe 
references  in  §  24  are  1  Corinthians  viiL  13 ;  and  t.  11.] 
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for  what  divine  among  us,  writing  of  episcopal  proprieties, 
would  think  of  sajdng  that  bishops  ^'must  not  be  given  to 
wine,"  must  be  "no  strikers,''  and  must  not  be  "novices"? 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  bishops  of  novices  in 
these  days;  and  it  would  be  much  better  that,  like  the 
early  Church,  we  sometimes  ran  the  risk  of  doing  so ;  for 
the  iBact  is  we  have  not  bishops  enough — ^by  some  hundreds. 
The  idea  of  overseership  has  been  practieidly  lost  sight  of, 
its  fulfilment  having  gradually  become  physically  impossible, 
for  want  of  more  bishops.  The  duty  of  a  bishop  is,  with- 
out doubt,  to  be  accessible  to  the  humblest  clergymen  of 
his  diocese,  and  to  desire  very  earnestly  that  all  of  them 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  him  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty ;  if  they  do  not  do  this  of  their  own  accord,  it  is 
evidently  his  duty  to  visit  them,  live  with  them  sometimes, 
and  join  in  their  ministrations  to  their  flocks,  so  as  to  know 
exactly  the  capacities  and  habits  of  life  of  each;  and  if 
any  of  them  complained  of  this  or  that  difficulty  with  their 
congregations,  the  bishop  should  be  ready  to  go  down  to 
help  them,  preach  for  them,  write  general  epistles  to  their 
people,  and  so  on:  besides  this,  he  should  of  course  be 
ivatchful  of  their  errors — ready  to  hear  complaints  from 
their  congregations  of  inefficiency  or  aught  else;  besides 
having  general  superintendence  of  all  the  charitable  institu- 
tions and  schools  in  his  diocese,  and  good  knowledge  of 
Tvhatever  was  going  on  in  theological  matters,  both  all  over 
the  kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  This  is  the  work  of  a 
right  overseer;^  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  calculate  how 
many  additional  bishops — ^and  those  hard-working  men,  too 
— ^we  should  need  to  have  it  done,  even  decently.  Then 
our  present  bishops  might  all  become  archbishops  with 
advantage,  and  have  general  authority  over  the  rest.* 

*  I  leave,  in  the  main  text,  the  abstract  question  of  the  6tne8s  of  Epis- 
copacy unapproached,  not  feeling  any  call  to  speak  of  it  at  length  at 
present ;  all  that  I  feel  necessary  to  be  said  is,  that  bishops  being  granted, 

*  [On  Bishops  as  overseers,  see  SUme»  <if  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  25) ;  Seeame 
and  LUiee,  §  22 ;  Time  and  Tide,  §  72 ;  and  Fare  Chvigera,  Letter  62.] 
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26.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Church 
should  he  elected  or  appointed,  I  do  not  feel  it  my  business 
to  say  anything  at  present,  nor  much  respecting  liie  extent 
of  their  authority,  either  over  each  other  or  over  the  con- 
gregation, this  being  a  most  difficult  question,  the  right 
solution  of  which  evidently  lies  between  two  most  danger- 
ous extremes — insubordination  and  radicalism  on  one  hand, 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  heresy  on  the  other:  of  the 
two,  insubordination  is  far  the  least  to  be  dreaded — ^for  this 
reason,  that  nearly  all  real  Christians  are  more  on  the  watch 
against  their  pride  than  their  indolence,  and  would  sooner 
obey  their  clergyman,  if  possible,  than  contend  with  him; 
while  the  very  pride  they  suppose  conquered  often  returns 
masked,  and  causes  them  to  make  a  merit  of  then*  humility 
and  their  abstract  obedience,  however  unreasonable:  but 
they  cannot  so  easily  persuade  themselves  there  is  a  merit 
in  abstract  efirobedience. 

27.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  has,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
itself  on  the  idea  of  Vicarianism,  one  of  the  most  pestilent 
of  the  Romanist  theories,  and  most  plainly  denounced  in 
Scripture.  Of  this  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the 
modem  ''Vicarian/'  All  powers  that  be  are  unquestion- 
ably ordained  of  God;  so  that  they  that  resist  the  Power, 
resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  Therefore,  say  some  in  these 
offices.  We,  being  ordained  of  God,  and  having  our  credoi- 
tials,  and  being  in  the  English  Bible  called  ambassadors 
for  God,^  do,  in  a  sort,  represent  God.     We  are  Vicars  of 

it  is  clear  that  we  have  too  few  to  do  their  work.  But  the  argument  from 
the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  appears  to  me  to  be  of  enonnous 
weight, — nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  rational  plea  alleged  against  Epis- 
copacy, except  that,  like  other  things,  it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  has  some- 
times been  abused;  and  as,  altogether  clearly  and  indisputably,  there  is 
described  in  the  Bible  an  episcopal  office,  distinct  from  the  merely  ministerial 
one ;  and,  apparently,  also  an  episcopal  officer  attached  to  each  church,  and 
distinguished  in  the  Revelation  as  an  Angel,  I  hold  the  resistance  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  to  Episcopacy  to  be  unscriptural,  futile,  and 
schismatic. 

^  [2  Corinthians  v.  20:  ''Now  then  we  are  amhiissadors  for  Christ"     The  pre- 
coding  Bible  reference  is  Romans  xiii.  1,  2.] 
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Christ,  and  stand  on  earth  in  place  of  Christ.     I  have  heard 
this  said  hy  Protestant  clergymen. 

28.  Now  the  word  ambassador  has  a  peculiar  ambi- 
jguity  about  it,  owing  to  its  use  in  modem  political  affairs; 
4md  these  clergymen  assume  that  the  word,  as  used  by  St. 
Paul,  means  an  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary;  representa- 
tive of  his  King,  and  capable  of  acting  for  his  King.  What 
right  have  they  to  assume  that  St.  Paul  meant  this?  St. 
Paul  never  uses  the  word  ambassador  at  alL  He  says, 
:simply,  ^*We  are  in  embassage  from  Christ;  and  Christ 
beseeches  you  through  us.*'  Most  true.  And  let  it  further 
be  granted,  that  every  word  that  the  clergjrman  speaks  is 
literally  dictated  to  him  by  Christ;  that  he  can  make  no 
mistake  in  delivering  his  message;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  indeed  Christ  Himself  who  speaks  to  us  the  word  of  life 
through  the  messenger's  lips.  Does,  therefore,  the  mes- 
senger represent  Christ?  Does  the  channel  which  conveys 
the  waters  of  the  Fountain  represent  the  Fountain  itself? 
Suppose,  when  we  went  to  draw  water  at  a  cistern,  that 
jdl  at  once  the  Leaden  Spout  should  become  animated, 
and  open  its  mouth  and  say  to  us.  See,  I  am  Vicarious  for 
the  Fountain.  Whatever  respect  you  show  to  the  Foun- 
tain, show  some  part  of  it  to  me.  Should  we  not  answer 
the  Spout,  and  say.  Spout,  you  were  set  there  for  our  ser- 
vice, and  may  be  taken  away  and  thrown  aside  ^  if  any- 
i;hing  goes  wrong  with  you?  But  the  Fountain  will  flow 
for  ever. 

29.  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  a  most  solemn  authority 
vested  in  every  Christian  messenger  from  Gkxl  to  men.  I 
.am  prepared  to  grant  this  to  the  uttermost;   and  all  that 

George  Herbert  says,  in  the  end  of  "The  Church-porch,"* 

*  "By  just  judgment  be  deposed/'  Art  26. 

^  [Stanns  Ixviii.-lxxiv.^  where  Herbert  says  of  the  preacher — 
"  God  sent  him,  whatsoe'er  he  be ;  O,  tarrr. 
And  lore  him  for  his  Master ;  his  eondition. 
Though  it  be  ill^  makes  him  no  ill  physician." 
<;ompaie  a  passage  in  Letten  to  a  CMge  Friend,  VoL  I.  p.  489.] 


I  would  enforce,  at  another  time  than  this,  to  the  utte* 
most.  But  the  Authority  is  simply  that  of  a  King's  M&^ 
senger;  not  of  a  Eang's  Bepresentative.  There  is  a  wi 
difference ;  all  the  difference  between  humble  service  d 
blasphemous  usurpation. 

Well,  the  congr^ation  might  ask,  grant  him  a  %$ 
messenger  in  cases  of  doctrine, — ^in  cases  of  disci{dine,  is 
officer  bearing  the  King^s  Commission.  How  ftr  areiveti 
obey  him  ?    How  far  is  it  lawful  to  dispute  his  commiiKis 

For,  in  granting,  above,  that  the  Messenger  always  gut 
his  message  fEuthfully,  I  granted  too  much  to  my  ad?ersiii& 
in  order  that  their  argument  might  have  all  the  wdght  it 
possibly  could.  The  Messengers  rarely  deliver  their  messip 
faithfully ;  and  sometimes  have  declared,  as  fix)m  the  Eii^. 
messages  of  their  own  invention.  How  far  are  we,  knof^ 
ing  them  for  King's  messengers,  to  believe  or  obey  them? 

80.  Suppose  for  instance,  in  our  English  army,  on  tlie 
eve  of  some  great  battle,  one  of  the  colonels  were  to  ^ 
this  order  to  his  r^pmient :  "  My  men,  tie  your  belts  o^ 
your  eyes,  throw  down  your  muskets,  and  follow  me  fi 
steadily  as  you  can,  through  this  marsh,  into  the  midft 
of  the  enemy's  line,"  (this  being  precisely  the  order  issd 
by  our  Puseyite  Church  officers).  It  might  be  questiooei 
in  the  real  battle,  whether  it  would  be  better  that  a  v^ 
ment  should  show  an  example  of  insubordination,  or  be  o^ 
to  pieces.  But  happily  in  the  Church  there  is  no  swi 
difficulty;  for  the  King  is  always  with  His  army:  notooly 
with  His  army,  but  at  the  right  hand  of  every  soldier  tf 
it.  Therefore,  if  any  of  their  colonels  give  them  a  stanp 
command,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask  the  King;  ^ 
never  yet  any  Christian  asked  guidance  of  his  King,  in  «bI 
difficulty  whatsoever,  without  mental  reservation  or  secri 
resolution,  but  he  had  it  forthwith.  We  conclude  tte 
finally,  that  the  authority  of  the  Clergy  is,  in  mattensf 
discipline,  large  (being  executive,  first,  of  the  written  1«^ 
of  God,  and  secondly,  of  those  determined  and  Bpf 
upon  by  the  body  of  the  Church),  in  matters  of  dochit 


^pendent  on  their  recommending  themsc 
^nscience,  both  as  messengers  of  God, 
len  of  Grod,  perfect,  and  instructed  to 

81.  (6)  The  last  subject  which  we 
^as,  it  will  be  remembered,  what  is  usu 
ection  of  "Church  and  State/'  But,  1 
tie  term  Church,  throughout  the  who! 
be  Church  (or  society  of  professing  Chri 
xid  our  subject  is  therefore,  properly  sp 
ion  of  lay  and  clerical  officers  of  the 
ay»  the  d^;rees  in  which  the  civil  and  c 
aents  ought  to  interfere  with  or  influen 

It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  attem 
nto  this  intricate  subject; — I  have  on 
x>ints  to  notice  respecting  it. 

82.  There  are  three  degrees  or  kinds  i 
rhe  first  and  lowest,  executive  merely; 
:his  sense  being  simply  the  National  H 
3f  individuals  who  administer  the  laws 
execute  its  established  purposes. 

The  second  kind  of  government  is  < 
its  deliberation,  representative  only  of  th< 
of  the  people  or  nation,  and  liable  to  be 
it  ceases  to  express  those  thoughts  an 
whatever  its  form,  whether  centred  in 
number  of  men,  is  properly  to  be  called 
third  and  highest  kind  of  government 
as  representative  of  the  people,  but 
separate  counsel  for  them,  and  having  i 
it,  to  enforce  upon  them  whatever  resoli 

*  The  difference  between  the  authority  of  d< 
beaatifuUy  marked  in  2  Timothy  ii.  25,  and  Titus 
i  passage^  the  servant  of  God^  teaching  divine  do 
but  must  ''in  meekness  instruct  those  that  oppoc 
second  passage^  teaching  us  ''  that  denjring  ungod 
he  b  to  live  soberfy,  righieousfy,  and  godfy  in  this  pn 
is  to  speak,  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authorti 
expressed  as  united  in  2  Timothy  iv.  S. 
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whether  consistent  with  their  will  or  not.  This  govern* 
ment  is  properly  to  be  called  Monarchical,  whatever  its 
form. 

88.  I  see  that  politicians  and  writers  of  history  continu- 
ally run  into  hopeless  error,  because  they  confiise  the  Form 
of  a  Government  with  its  Nature.  A  Government  may  be 
nominally  vested  in  an  individual ;  and  yet  if  that  individual 
be  in  such  fear  of  those  beneath  him»  that  he  does  nothing 
but  what  he  supposes  will  be  agreeable  to  them,  the  Cxovem- 
ment  is  Democratic;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
may  be  vested  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  a  thousand 
men,  all  having  equal  authority,  and  all  chosen  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people;  and  yet  if  that  assembly  act 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  have  no  fear 
of  liiem,  and  enforce  its  determinations  upon  them,  the 
Grovemment  is  Monarchical;  that  is  to  say,  the  Assembly, 
acting  as  One,  has  power  over  the  Many,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  weak  king,  the  Many  have  power  over  the  One. 

A  Monarchicid  (rovemment,  acting  for  its  own  interest, 
instead  of  the  people's,  is  a  t3niinny.  I  said  the  Executive 
Government  was  die  hand  of  the  nation: — ^the  Republican 
Government  is  in  like  manner  its  tongue.  The  Monarchical 
Grovemment  is  its  head. 

All  true  and  right  government  is  Monarchical,  and  of 
the  head.  What  is  its  best  form,  is  a  totally  different 
question ;  but  unless  it  act  for  the  people,  and  not  as 
representative  of  the  people,  it  is  no  government  at  all; 
and  one  of  the  grossest  blockheadisms  of  the  English  in 
the  present  day,  is  their  idea  of  sending  men  to  Parliament 
to  **  represent  thdr  opinions.'*  Whereas  their  only  true 
business  is  to  find  out  the  wisest  men  among  them,  and 
send  them  to  Parliament  to  represent  their  ovm  opinions, 
and  act  upon  them.  Of  all  puppet-shows  in  the  Satanic 
Carnival  of  the  earth,  the  most  contemptible  puppet-show 
is  a  Parliament  with  a  mob  pulling  the  strings.^ 

^  [In  oonnezion  with  what  Ruskiii  aavB  of  Carlvle  conatuitly  colouring  his 
thoughts  {Modem  Painten,  vol.  iiL  App.  iiL),  it  may  here  be  recalled  that  Latter- 
Daif  PampUeU  (eh.  vl,  "  Parliaments  ")  had  appeared  in  18/K).] 


84.  Now,  of  these  three  states  of  Government,  it  is 
edear  that  the  merely  executive  can  have  no  proper  influence 
over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  of  the  other  two,  the  first, 
being  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  voice  of  the  Church, 
xaust  have  such  influence  over  the  Clergy  as  is  properly 
rvested  in  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  second,  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  people  as  a  father  does 
to  his  fSEunily,  will  have  such  farther  iniiuence  over  ecdesi- 
^astical  matters,  as  a  father  has  over  the  consciences  of  his 
^adult  children.  No  absolute  authority,  therefore,  to  enforce 
their  attendance  at  any  particular  place  of  worship,  or 
.subscription  to  any  particular  Creed.  But  indisputable 
.authority  to  procure  for  them  such  religious  instruction  as 
■  he   deems  fittest,*  and  to  recommend  it  to  them  by  every 

'  *'  Obtenre,  this  and  the  following  conclusions  depend  entirely  on  the 

supposition  that  the  Government  is  part  of  the  Body  of  the  Church,  and 

^  that  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  compose  it  of  religious  and  wise  men. 

;  If  we  choose,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  to  compose  our  Parliament,  in 

g;reat  part,  of  infidels  and  Papists,  gamblers  and  debtors,  we  may  well  regret 

its   power  over  the  Qerical  officer;  but  that  we  should,  at  any  time,  so 

;  compose  our  Parliament,  is  a  sign  that  the  Clergy  themselves  have  failed 

,  in  weir  duty,  and  the  Church  in  its  watchfulness ; — thus  the  evil  accumu- 

'  lates   in  reaction.    Whatever  1   say  of  the   responsibility  or  authori^  of 

'  Government,  is  therefore  to  be  understood  only  as  sequent  on  what  1  have 

said  previously  of  the  necessity  of  closely  circumscribing  the   Church,  and 

,  then   composing  the   Civil   Grovemment   out   of  the   circumscribed   Body. 

'  Thus^  all  Papists  would  at  once  be  rendered  incapable  of  share  in  it,  being 

i  subjected  to  the  second  or  most  severe  degree  of  excommunication  ^ — first, 

as   idolaters,  by   1   Cor.   v.    10;  then  as  covetous  and  extortioners  (selling 

abaolntJon,)  by  the  same  text;  and,  finally,  as  heretics  and  maintainers  of 

^  fisOsehoods,  by  Titus  iii  10,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

I  I   do  not  write  this  hastily,  nor  without  earnest  consideration  both  of 

,  the  difficulty  and  the  consequences  of  such  Church  Discipline.  But  either 
the  Bible  is  a  superannuated  book,  and  is  onlv  to  be  resd  as  a  record  of 
^  past  days;  or  these  things  follow  from  it,  clearly  and  inevitably.  That  we 
I  live  in  days  when  the  Bible  has  become  impracticable,  is  (if  it  be  so)  the 
very  thing  I  desire  to  be  considered.  I  am  not  setting  down  these  plans 
'  or  schemes  as  at  present  possible.  I  do  not  know  how  £ur  they  are 
:  possible;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  God  has  plainly  commanded  them,  and 
;  that,  therefore,  their  impracticability  is  a  thing  to  be  meditated  on. 

1  [For  Ruskin's  views  at  this  time  on  the  admisskm  of  Roman  CatboUos  to  Fsrlia- 
f   ment,  see  Vol  VIII.  pp.  867-209,  Vol.  IX.  p.  42a] 

I 
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means  in  his  power ;  he  not  only  has  authority,  but  is  under 
obligation  to  do  this,  as  well  as  to  establish  such  disciplines 
and  forms  of  worship  in  his  house  as  he  deems  most  con- 
venient for  his  family :  with  which  they  are  indeed  at  liberty 
to  refuse  compliance,  if  such  disciplines  appear  to  them 
clearly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God ;  but  not  without  most 
solemn  conviction  of  their  being  so,  nor  without  deep  sorrow 
to  be  compelled  to  such  a  course. 

85.  But  it  may  be  said,  the  Government  of  a  people 
never  does  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  &ther  to  his 
family.  If  it  do  not,  it  is  no  Government.  However 
grossly  it  may  fail  in  its  duty,  and  however  little  it  may 
be  fitted  for  its  place,  if  it  be  a  Government  at  all,  it  has 
paternal  office  and  relation  to  the  people.  I  find  it  written 
on  the  one  hand, — "Honour  thy  Father;'*  on  the  other, 
— "  Honour  the  King : "  on  the  one  hand, — ^*  Whoso  smiteth 
his  Father,  shall  be  put  to  death ; ''  *  on  the  other, — "  They 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."^  W^ell, 
but,  it  may  be  farther  argued,  the  Clergy  are  in  a  still 
more  solemn  sense  the  Fathers  of  the  People,  and  the 
People  are  their  beloved  Sons;  why  should  not,  therefore, 
the  Clergy  have  the  power  to  govern  the  civil  oflScers? 

86.  For  two  very  dear  reasons. 

In  all  human  institutions  certain  evils  are  granted,  as  of 
necessity;  and,  in  organizing  such  institutions,  we  must 
allow  for  the  consequences  of  such  evils,  and  make  arrange- 
ments such  as  may  best  keep  them  in  check.  Now,  in 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  there  vnll  of 
necessity  be  a  certain  number  of  bad  men.  The  wicked 
civilian  has  comparatively  little  interest  in  overthrowing 
ecclesiastical  authority;  it  is  often  a  useful  help  to  him, 
and  presents  in  itsdf  little  which  seems  covetable.  But 
the  wicked  ecclesiastical  officer  has  much  interest  in  over- 
throwing the  civilian,  and  getting  the  political  power   into 

*  Exod.  zxi.  15. 
^  [The  other  BiUo  references  are  Exodui  zzi.  2  ;  1  Peter  iL  17 ;  Hemaos  xiii.  2.] 
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his  own  hands.  As  fiEU*  as  wicked  men  are  concerned, 
therefore,  it  is  better  that  the  State  should  have  power  over 
the  Clergy,  than  the  Clergy  over  the  State. 

Secondly,  supposing  both  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
officers  to  be  Christians;  there  is  no  fear  that  the  civil 
officer  should  underrate  the  dignity  or  shorten  the  service- 
ableness  of  the  minister;  but  there  is  considerable  danger 
that  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  minister  might  diminish 
the  serviceableness  of  the  civilian.  (The  History  of  Re- 
ligious  Enthusiasm^  should  be  written  by  some  one  who 
had  a  life  to  give  to  its  investigation;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  mekncholy  pages  in  human  records,  and  one  the  most 
necessary  to  be  studied.)  Therefore,  as  far  as  good  men 
are  concerned,  it  is  better  the  State  should  have  power  over 
the  Clergy  than  the  Clergy  over  the  State. 

87.  This  we  might,  it  seems  to  me,  conclude  by  un- 
assisted reason.  But  siurely  the  whole  question  is,  without 
any  need  of  human  reason,  decided  by  the  history  of  Israel 
If  ever  a  body  of  Clergy  should  have  received  independent 
authority,  the  Levitical  Priesthood  should;  for  they  were 
indeed  a  Priesthood,  and  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  But  Aaron  is  always  subject  to  Moses.  All  solemn 
revelation  is  made  to  Moses,  the  civil  magistrate,  and  he 
actually  commands  Aaron  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  priestly 
office,  and  that  in  a  necessity  of  life  and  death :  **  Go,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  the  people." '  Nor  is  anything  more 
remarkable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  history 
than  the  perfect  subjection  of  the  Priestly  to  the  Eangly 
Authority.  Thus  Solomon  thrusts  out  Abiathar  from  being 
priest,  1  Kings  ii.  27;  and  Jehoahaz  administers  the  funds 
of  the  Lord's  House,  2  Eangs  xii.  4,  though  that  money 
was  actually  the  Atonement  Money,  tiie  Ransom  for  Souk 
(Exod.  XXX.  12). 

88.  We  have,  however,  also  the  beautiM  instance  of 
Samuel  uniting  in  himself  the  offices  of  Priest,  Prophet,  and 

^  rPor  an  aetual  work  on  this  subject^  tee  VoL  X.  p.  452.] 
'  [LeriticnB  ix.  7.] 
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Judge ;  nor  do  I  insist  on  any  special  manner  of  suligection 
of  Clergy  to  civil  officers,  or  vice  'versd;  but  only  on  the 
necessity  of  their  perfect  unity  and  influence  up<m  each 
other  in  every  Christian  kingdom*  Those  '^o  endeavour 
to  effect  the  utter  separation  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
officers,  are  striving,  on  the  one  hand,  to  expose  the  Cleigy 
to  the  most  grievous  and  most  subtle  of  temptations  fiom 
their  own  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  pride;  on  the 
other,  to  deprive  the  civil  officer  of  all  sense  of  religious 
responsibility,  and  to  introduce  the  fearful,  godless,  con- 
scienceless, and  soulless  policy  of  the  Radical  and  the  (so- 
called)  Socialist.  Whereas,  the  ideal  of  all  government  is 
the  perfect  unity  of  the  two  bodies  of  officers,  each  sup- 
porting and  correcting  the  other;  the  Clergy  having  due 
weight  in  all  the  national  councils ;  the  civil  officers  having 
a  solemn  reverence  for  God  in  all  their  acts;  the  Clogy 
hallowing  all  worldly  policy  by  their  influence;  and  the 
magistracy  repressing  all  religious  enthusiasm  by  thdr  prac- 
tical wisdom.  To  separate  the  two  is  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  from  God,  and  to  map 
out  the  dominion  of  the  soul  into  two  provinces — one  of 
Atheism,  the  other  of  Enthusiasm.  These,  then,  were  the 
reasons  which  caused  me  to  speak  ^  of  the  idea  of  separation 
of  Church  and  State  as  Fatuity;  for  what  Fatuity  can  be 
so  great  as  the  not  having  God  in  our  thoughts;  and,  in 
any  act  or  office  of  life,  saying  in  our  hearts,  ^*  There  is  no 
God"?* 

89.  Much  more  I  would  fain  say  of  these  things,  but 
not  now:  this  only  I  must  emphatically  assert,  in  conclu- 
sion:— That  the  schism  between  the  so-called  Evang^cal 
and  High  Church  Parties  in  Britain,  is  enough  to  shake 
many  men's  faith  in  the  truth  or  existence  of  Religion  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  scenes  in 
Ecclesiastical  history,  that  Protestantism  should  be  paralyzed 
at   its   very  heart  by  jealousies,  based  on  little  else  than 

1  [S^SianeiqfVeniee,  toI  i.  App.  12  (Vol.  IX.  p.  437).] 
'  [Pialms  xiT.  1,  liii.  1.] 
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mere  difference  between  high  and  low  breeding.  For  the 
essential  differences  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  two 
parties  are  sufficiently  marked  in  two  men  whom  we  may 
take  as  the  highest  representatives  of  each — George  Herbert 
and  John  Milton;  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  much  difficulty  in  atoning  those  two,  if  one  could 
have  got  them  together.  But  the  real  difficulty,  nowadays, 
lies  in  the  sin  and  folly  of  both  parties ;  in  the  supercilious- 
ness of  the  one,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  other.  Evidently, 
however,  the  sin  lies  most  at  the  High  Church  door,  for 
the  Evangelicals  are  much  more  ready  to  act  with  Church- 
men than  they  with  the  Evangelicals;  and  I  believe  that 
this  state  of  things  cannot  continue  much  longer ;  and  that 
if  the  Church  of  England  does  not  forthwith  unite  with 
herself  the  entire  Evangelical  body,  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  take  her  stand  with  them  against  the  Papacy, 
her  hour  has  struck.  She  cannot  any  longer  serve  two 
masters ;  ^  nor  make  courtesies  alternately  to  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ That  she  has  done  this  is  visible  enough  by  the 
state  of  Europe  at  this  instant.  Three  centuries  since 
Liuther — ^three  hundred  years  of  Protestant  knowledge — and 
the  Papacy  not  yet  overthrown!  Christ's  truth  still  re- 
strained, in  narrow  dawn,  to  the  white  cliffs  of  England 
and  white  crests  of  the  Alps; — ^the  morning  star  paused 
in  its  course  in  heaven; — ^the  sun  and  moon  stayed,  with 
Satan  for  their  Joshua.' 

40.  But  how  to  unite  the  two  great  sects  of  paralyzed 
Protestants?  By  keeping  simply  to  Scripture.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Scottish  Church  have  not  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  revising  Episcopacy;  it  has  indeed  been  abused  among 
them,  grievously  abused;  but  it  is  in  the  Bible;  and  that 
is  all  they  have  a  right  to  ask. 

They  have  also  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  to 
employ  a  written  form  of  prayer.  It  may  not  be  to  their 
taste — it  may  not  be  the  way  in  which  they  like  to  pray; 

1  [Matthew  yi.  24 ;  Luke  zyL  la] 
*  [Joshua  z.  13.] 
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but  it  is  no  question,  at  present,  of  likes  or  dislikes,  but 
of  duties ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  a  form  on  their  part 
would  go  half-way  to  reconcile  them  with  their  brethren. 
Let  them  allege  such  objections  as  they  can  reasonably 
advance  against  the  English  form,  and  let  these  be  care- 
fully and  humbly  weighed  by  the  pastors  of  both  churches: 
some  of  them  ought  to  be  at  once  forestalled.  For  the 
English  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  mtigt  cut  the  term 
Priest  entirely  out  of  her  Prayer-book,  and  substitute  for 
it  that  of  Minister  or  Elder;  the  passages  respecting  Abso- 
lution must  be  thrown  out  also,  except  the  doubtful  one 
in  the  Morning  Service,  in  which  there  is  no  harm;  and 
then  there  would  be  only  the  Baptismal  question  left,  which 
is  one  of  words  rather  than  of  things,  and  might  easily  be 
settled  in  Synod,  turning  the  refractory  Clergy  out  of  their 
offices,  to  go  to  Rome  if  they  chose.  Then,  when  the 
Articles  of  Faith  and  form  of  worship  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches,  the  written 
forms  and  articles  should  be  carefully  translated  into  the 
European  languages,  and  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  Continent,  with  earnest  entreaty 
that  they  would  receive  them,  and  due  entertainment  of  all 
such  objections  as  they  could  reasonably  allege;  and  thus 
the  whole  body  of  Protestants,  united  in  one  great  Fold,^ 
would  indeed  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture;  and  the 
work  appointed  for  them  would  be  done  quickly,  and  Anti- 
christ overthrown. 

41.  Impossible:  a  thousand  times  impossible! — I  hear  it 
exclaimed  against  me.  No  —  not  impossible.  Christ  does 
not  order  impossibilities,  and  He  has  ordered  us  to  be  at 
peace  one  with  another.  Nay,  it  is  answered — He  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  Yes,  verily:  to  send  a  sword 
upon  earth,  but  not  within  His  Church ;  for  to  His  Church 
He  said,  "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you." 

^  [John  z.  9 ;  in  §  41  the  Bihle  references  are  Matthew  z.  34 ;  John  zir.  27.] 
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LETTERS   ON   "THE   CONSTRUCTION 
OF   SHEEPFOLDS" 

1.  LETTERS  TO  F.  D.  MAURICE 

[When  this  pamphlet  appeared,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall 
to   the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.     Maurice  at  that  time   knew  Ruskin  only  by 
his  books.     He   wrote  to   Dr.  Fumivall  (March  25,  1851)  saying  that  he 
found  himself  in  agreement  with  Ruskin  on  some  points,  but  in  sharp  dis- 
agreement on  others.     Dividing  his  criticism  of  the  pamphlet  under  heads, 
he   agreed  with   Ruskin  (1)  that  the  sense  of  the  word  Church  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Bible,  and  that  its  use  there  is  uniform;   (2)  that  the 
clergy  are   not  separate   from   the   laity   as   ''the   Church";    (5)  that  the 
Church  and  State  are  united,  and  that  civil  governors  have  dominion  over 
the   clergy.     But  he  disagreed  on   the   following  points:   (1)  alleging  that 
Ruskin  had  missed  the  Scriptural  Sense  of  *'  Church "  (ecclena)  as  ''  a  body 
caUed  out";  (2)  had  not  perceived  what  this  calling  out  means.     (3)  In  a 
third  clause,  Maurice  noted  the  successive  "  calls  "  from  Abraham  to  Christ ; 
(4)  ''  that  of  this  method  Mr.  Ruskin,  professing  to  follow  Scripture  exactly, 
has  taken  no  notice,  but  has  tried  to  deduce  a  meaning  from  isolated  texts, 
so  sanctioning  a  vulgar  practice "  ;  (5)  that  Ruskin's  nomenclature  (Visible 
and   Invisible  Church)  was  unscriptural.     Maui  Ice  protested  that  we  were 
wilfully  and  shamefully  perverting   God's  purpose  ''when  we  speak  of  an 
invisible  Church,   meaning  a  set  of  men  taken  out  of  the  condition  of 
law  and  humanity,  and  made  possessors  of  a  peculiar  privilege  appertaining 
to    themselves!     Against  this  accursed  doctrine — which  I  believe  is  under- 
mining all  faith,  holiness,  love,  among  us,   and   is  making  us  all  in  our 
different  sections  and  departments  a  set  of  exclusive  contemptuous  Pharisees 
— ^may  God  give  me  grace  to  bear  witness  in  life  and  in  death  1      I  am 
sure  the  Bible  is  refuting  it  in  every  line.     I  am  sure  that  it  is  teaching 
us  that  men  are  brought  out  of  narrowness,  selfishness,  into  that  which  is 
free,   l^rge,   universal.      I  am   sure  it  is  saying  that   those  who  peld  to 
God's  Spirit,  and  believe  in   Him,  only  come  to  believe  that  which  is  as 
true  of  every  publican  and  harlot  as  it  is  of  themselves."     (6)  Maurice  next, 
referring  to  §  24  of  the  pamphlet,  called  Ruskin's  account  of  Christ's  deal- 
ings with  publicans  and  sinners  "  most  frightful  and  detestable  misrepresenta- 
tion. ...  I  say  he  ought  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  uttering  such  a 
sentence."    (7)  He  complains  that   Ruskin  makes  havoc  of  the  Epistles, 
"decreeing  that  St.  Paul  shall  mean  only  true  believers,  though  he  speaks  in 
xn.  Ml  2  N 
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those  Yeiy  Epistles  of  fornicators/'  etc.  (8)  He  objected  to  Ruskin  making 
"so  entirely  light  of  Baptism/'  which  to  Maurice  'Ms  a  witness  for  the 
universality  of  God's  goodwill."  (9)  Next^  on  Ruskin's  scheme  of  exoom- 
munication  (§  2S\  Maurice  was  severe:  ''I  never  read  any  scheme  better 
contrived  for  entnroning,  if  not  canonizing,  respectability  and  decency ;  and 
any  scheme  which  leu  levels  the  hills  and  exalts  the  valleys,  which  less 
affronts  Scribes  and  Pharisees  with  the  rude  and  terrible  sentence,  'Oh 
generation  of  vipers  I  who  hath  bidden  yon  to  flee  from  the  wrmth  to 
come?'"  With  Maurice's  other  points  we  are  not  concerned,  as  they  do 
not  arise  in  the  subsequent  correspondence.  Maurice's  letter  to  Fuxnivall 
of  March  25  was  sent  on  to  Ruskin,  who  replied  as  follows : — ] 


Sunday  evening^  QOth  March  [1861]. 

My  dear  Mr.  Maurice, — I  have  been  reading  with  much  respect  and 
interest  your  letter  to  Fumivall,  and  comparing  it  with  some  of  your  pub- 
lished writings : — I  am  much  grieved,  on  one  side,  that  what  I  have  written 
should  so  far  offend  you;  and  happy  that  it  should,  on  the  other,  for  I 
should  be  most  thankftil  to  be  proved  wrong  in  much  of  what  I  believe  :— 
My  faith  is  a  dark  one ;  vours,  so  £ur  as  I  can  understand  it,  a  glorioos  and 
happy  one.  I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  what  I  wrote,  that  I  should  not 
allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  controversy:  nor  should  I,  unless  in  the 
hope  of  being  convinced  of  error.  If  I  thought  your  opposition  to  me 
futile,  or  if  I  did  not  wish  to  think  with  you,  I  should  not  have  made  any 
comment  on  your  letter.  But  I  covet  that  wide-world  spirit  of  yours; 
and  if  you  do  not  think  you  have  spent  too  much  time  on  me  aUrtijdy,  I 
would  fain  ask  you  to  devote  still  an  hour  or  two.  For  in  your  fuiesent 
letter  you  have  been  too  indignant  to  reason.  I  like  your  indignatioD; 
but  I  must  have  something  more  out  of  you  than  indignation  before  1 
can  come  to  be  of  your  mind. 

1.  You  find  fitult  with  me  for  not  enough  considering  the  etjrmologicsl 
force  of  €KKX!q<rla — ^truly  I  did  not,  nor  have  I  ever  done  so  enough  :  I  have 
always  thought  the  word  was  simply  used  as  we  should  use  the  word 
"assembly,"  and  that  when  the  idea  of  calling  was  to  be  implied,  it  was 
separately  expressed  as  in  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  and  I  so  £ur  think  so  still ;  that  is, 
I  believe  the  word  in  St.  Paul's  time  to  have  been  one  of  such  common 
use  that  it  would  never  have  expressed,  per  se,  any  idea  of  calling  by 
God :  nor  do  I  think  it  was  ever  intended  to  do  so.  I  may  be  very  wrong 
in  this,  and  will  consider  of  it 

2.  But  while  I  do  not  enough  attach  the  idea  of  ''calling"  to  tliis  word, 
do  not  think  I  ever  lost  sight  of  the  calling  itself.  AH  that  yoa  say  in 
your  StA  Gause,  I  hold  to  the  full :  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  bear 
in  the  least  on  the  matter  in  question.  I  do  not — throughout  the  Pamphlet 
— speak  of  the  methods  of  Conversion:  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  uiem. 
All  I  had  to  examine  was  the  practical  method  of  associating  and  governing 
men  pretending  to  be  converted. 

5.  Answer  to  your  4th  Clause. 

This  exclamation  against  ''Isolated  Texts"  I  always  look  upon  with 


iMspAckm.  For  I  believe  the  Bible  to  have  beei 
oci  that  simple  people  can  only  look  at  isolated 
ecessarj  doctrine  is  to  be  proved  bj  positive 
easoningSy  of  which  most  poor  Christians  are  qi 
Xhis  vulgar  practice  I  think,  therefore,  the  r 
ulgpar.  And  I  have  always  found  the  Tractar 
hese  same  ^'Isolated  Texts." 

4.  Answer  to  your  5th  Clause. 

I  give  up  my  nomenclature  at  once,  if  it  dis] 
nd  Invisible^  merely  as  convenient  and  genei 
or  the  Church  in  heaven  and  on  earth — or  rati 
enses  of  the  word.  Had  I  not  done  so,  I  sh 
vrite  ''Church  in  the  first  sense,"  '' Church 
h rough,  which  would  have  been  inconvenient; 
f  you  like  it 

5.  What  follows,  I  do  not  in  the  least  unc 
leduced  invisibility  from  visibility.  I  mean,  ver 
»ehATe  decently  and  hear  him  talk  like  a  Chris 
md  hearable  an  ascertainable  creature  —  so  fi 
Christ  I  cannot  see:  I  call  it  therefore  invisible 
aken  out  of  the  condition  of  humanity."  I  said 
learts,  and  that  the  Lord  looketh  upon  the  hei 
inoweth  them  that  are  His  ' — and  that  we  don't. 
n  this  doctrine;  or  what  is  the  doctrine  whicl 
neant,  and  which  you  call  ^'accursed"?  I  have 
:hree  times  over,  and  I  do  not  in  the  smalles 
70U  are  attacking.  You  say  ''you  are  sure  thai 
:pirit  onlv  come  to  believe  that  which  is  as  true 
IS  it  is  of  themselves." 

That  .  .  .  What? 

6.  Answer  to  your  sixth  Clause. 

Let  me  restate  somewhat  more  clearly  what 
Christ's  Excommunication — and  have  patience  wit 

I  said  that  Christ  always  implied  the  inferioi 
.o  say  that  He  proved  His  infinite  Mercy  and 
His  Death  in  the  very  fact  of  His  being  willin 
.o  hear,  and  able  to  save — ^the  most  degraded 
'M>wer  and  beauty  of  His  ministry  depends  upo 
;ho6e  whom  He  came  to  save  were  indeed  chiei 
.hat  Christ  invariably  implies  this  inferiority — 

''What  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not 
roa  think  such  dreadful  sinners,  so?"*  "The 
iered  on  Him."  "Go  into  the  Kingdom  befor 
i'Jie  whole  force  depends  upon  their  being  oonsic 
Christ  says — lost  and  sinful  though  they  w^re — } 
ffieathen,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bi 

f  M8eeabov6,§§6,7.] 

*  [l  Samuel  xvl  7 ;  2  Timothy 

«  [Matthew  v.  47.] 

«  [Matthew  xxL  31,  32,  zv.  26. 
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And  finally  and  chiefly,  the  main  text:  ''Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  aa 
heathen  man/'  etc. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  called  my  representation  of  this  text  ^  fright- 
ful and  detestable :  What  is  yours  ?  It  hoi  a,  meaning,  I  suppose — isolated 
though  it  be: — and  to  give  it  a  plain  and  practicable  meaning  is  all  I  ask 
of  you ;  and  that  you  must  do,  before  you  have  any  right  to  be  indignant 
with  me. 

But  permit  me  once  more  to  put  my  interpretation  of  it  into  clear 
form.  I  find  Christ  associate  constantly  in  one  breath — ^the  heathen,  pub- 
lican, and  harlot.  Now,  there  is  a  harlot's  house  within  six  doors  of  me. 
There  was  a  ball  there — four  nights  ago;  and  many  other  hariots  met 
there  on  the  occasion.  I  did  not  go  myself;  I  would  not  have  allowed 
my  wife  to  go,  if  she  had  asked  leave.  1  call  that  excommunication ;  and 
I  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  intended  to 
go  to  the  meeting,  to  join  in  my  excommunication — and  stay  away  also. 
Was  there  anjrthinf  wrong  in  this  ? 

But  further :  if  I  had  my  way,  this  person's  name  should  be  written  op 
as  excommunicate  at  the  church  door  up  the  street.  Would  this  be  very 
dreadful? 

If,  however,  this  same  person  were  sick,  or  in  sorrow^  and  happened  to 
hear  of  me  as  able  to  assist  her,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  to  her,  I 
should  go  instantly — and  eat  with  her — or  do  anything  that  I  could  for  her, 
without  the  least  fear  of,  or  care  for,  compromising  my  own  character,  and 
I  would  make  my  wife  do  the  same. 

In  the  same  manner  I  would  not  ask  a  pickpocket  to  dine  with  me, 
unless  for  some  special  purpose — ^but  if  the  pickpocket  were  suffering  or 
repentant,  I  would  associate  with  him  to  any  extent 

Is  there  anything  detestable  in  all  this  ? 

Again — Lady  ran  away  from  her  husband  last  year;  she  is  re- 
ceived into  all  the  best  English  society  of  Italy  together  with  her  paramcNir. 
I  don't  think  she  is  received  as  a  Magdalene,  but  as  an  agreeable  person.  I 
think  this  is  wrong:  and  would  not  receive  her,  until  she  parted  from  her 
paramour,  and  declared  herself  penitent.  I  don't  think  this  unmerdfal 
or  horrible.  I  do  but  desire  that  some  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  presumptuous 
sin  should  be  manifested  by  the  Church ;  and  behold,  you  fly  in  my  face 
like  a  wild  creature,  and  upset  a  whole  scuttleful  of  ashes  on  my  head — 
as  if  I  had  said  that  sinners  were  of  different  flesh  and  blood  from  the 
apparently  righteous.  I  do  not  mean  the  separation  to  be  expressed  as  a 
''stand  aside — ^for  I  am  holier,"  but  as  ''I  serve  God — ^you  do  not.  Do 
not  therefore  wear  my  livery." 

7.  Answer  to  your  7th  Qause. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contents  of  the  Epistles,  except  as  they 
bear  on  the  question  in  hand : — and  as  to  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  written,  I  suppose  the  directions  to  be  warrant  for  it :  and  that 
the  writers  knew  whom  they  intended  to  address. 

I  could  give  you  a  longer  answer,  but  have  not  time. 

8.  Answer  to  your  8th  Clause. 

Precisely  because  I  believe  conversion  to  be  an  act  of  God,  and  not  of 
our  own,  I  make  light  of  Baptism.     For  Baptism  I  consider  an  act  of  man. 

1  [Ses  above,  §  24.] 


But  this  following  page  is  the  one  which  i 
e^^er  at  all — ^you  speak  of  the  redemption  '^i 
rorld  "  in  Christ.  What  do  you — ^what  can  you 
»e^  I  do  not  say  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  bi 
i£e  to  me,  if  you  could  justify  those  words.  I 
»£  your  letter  touches  on  minor  points ;  but  pra 
ik.e  better  to  write  to  Fumivall — and  call  me  hai 
,^Tk\,  when  not  addressing  me  directly — do  so,  ti 
*u<le  if  you  called  me  them  to  mj  face,  any  m 
stream  rude  when  I  throw  a  stone  into  it,  and  j 
ipeak  so  as  to  make  Fumivall  excommunicate 
we  entreat"  1 

Ever  respectfully  and  fait 


[Maurice  rejoined  in  a  second  letter  (April  4, 
lug;  passage  is  an  extract :  "  You  will  see,  I  thi 
symfMithise  with  all  your  rules  of  conduct  aboui 

,  admiring  especially  your  distinctions  respe 

and  yet  dissent  altogetner  from  your  apparent 

acts,  and  from  the  doctrine  of  excommunication  ^ 

pamphlet  to  deduce  from  them.     I  suspected  t 

hearty  humanity  lurking  under  your  exclusivene 

and  swear  the  more  fiercely  at  the  wolfs  dothin 

fit  to  hide  the  true  fleece.     I  never  said,  or  dr 

publicans  qua  extortioners,  or  harlots  qua  unch 

thought  that  blasphemy.     But  I  said  He  loved  pi 

qua  women ;  and  that,  instead  of  excommunicatii 

them,  ate  and  drank  with  them,  claimed  them  as 

use  your  language  exactly,  and  say  that  He  wai 

He   says  the  contrary  Himself:  'I  am  not  con 

sinners,  to  repentance' — the  repentance  was  not 

the  ground  of  His  sympathy.     He  owned  ther 

took,  as  being  His  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  on  tl 

He  awakened  their  repentance.     They  if uf  repei 

Him  as  their  Lord  and  Brother.     But  when  th< 

Pharisees  and  respectable  Jews  generally  went  tc 

of  them  as  excluded  from  God  s  covenant  and 

turning  of  things  upside  down  to  call  those  parts 

most  offended  them  (the  Pharisees)  and  outnu 

excommunication  ?     And  if  I  am  taught  by  the  C 

as  a  direct  assertion  of  communion  with  men  as  i 

of  Himself  in  His  character  of  the  Son  of  Man 

revealing  the  mind  of  His  Father,  may  I  not  stoi 

me  wholly  to  pervert  and  reverse  the  nature  and 

text  of  which  Ruskin  had  made  so  much  (see  i 

replied:  "But  the  great  stumbling-block  is  'L 

heathen  man  and  a  publican.'     And  this  occurs 

^  [1  Corinthians  iv.  la] 
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the  mtbUean!  Suppose  he  had  taken  oar  Lord  to  say,  'Deal  with  the 
atnliiJ  brother  as  I  deal  with  the  class  of  publicans' — ^what  most  he  have 
thooght?  'Why,  there  can  be  no  excommunication  at  alll  For  He  has 
called  me,  a  publican,  to  the  highest  office  in  His  Kingdom.'  Of  course  he 
took  Him  to  mean,  'Exclude  the  guilty  brother  from  your  society,  as  the 
well-behaved  Jews,  who  are  constantly  denouncing  me  for  keeping  compuij 
with  publicans,  exclude  them.' " 

Maurice  then  passed  on  to  ''state  his  iaith — his  gospel  of ''  InduaiTeness/' 
as  Ruskin  called  it.  The  essence  of  G>nver8ion,  he  says,  is  ''  God  revealing 
or  unveiling  His  Son  IN  him ;  *'  and  he  continues :  ''  The  revelation  or  nn- 
veiling  of  Christ  as  the  real  ground  of  Humanity,  as  the  Scm  of  Man  and 
the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  created,  whether 
things  in  Heaven  or  things  on  earth,  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  in 
whom  all  things  are  to  be  gathered  up,  who  is  the  first-bom  of  every 
creature,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  all  the  Kings  of 
the  earth — ^this  I  hold  to  be  the  subject  of  Scripture ;  this  is  what  I  see 
evolving  itself  from  the  first  book  of  it  to  the  last.  The  Gospel,  as  1 
understand  it,  is  the  good  news  to  man  of  this  Revelation.  ...  It  declares 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Spirit  in  whom  they  are  and 
have  ever  been  one,  is  given  to  men  that  they  may  be  one,  that  they  maj 
be  a  Society  of  redeemed  creatures,  sacrificed,  consecrated  to  God,  that 
Baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
divine  witness  and  assurance  that  this  is  the  true  condition  and  order  of 
the  Universe." 

To  this  letter  Ruskin  replied  as  follows :— ] 


n 


Matlock, 

Batter  Sunday  [1851]. 


My  dear  Mr.  Maurice, — I  cannot  enough  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I 
have  not  answered  it  hitherto,  having  been  in  a  stranger's  house  ^ — my  mind 
much  taken  up  with  other  matters.  I  wished  to  think  over  your  letter  care- 
fully, that  I  might,  if  possible,  save  you  further  labour  in  answering  or  refuting 
me.  But,  interesting  as  your  reply  is,  it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  question 
which  troubles  me :  there  is  much  in  it  which  I  hope  to  talk  over  vrith  you 
some  day,  having  no  time  to  write  about  it.  The  main  points  in  which  as  an 
answer  to  my  askings,  it  seems  insufficient  to  me,  I  can  state  quickly.  I  asked 
for  a  practical  explanation  of  Christ's  meaning  in  the  "htt  him  be  unto 
thee,"  etc.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — it 
seems  to  me  as  much  a  practical  and  simple  order  as  any  therein.  I  ask  you 
merely  how  I  am  to  put  it  into  practice. 

You  evade  the  question :  you  say.  What  must  Matthew  the  Publican  have 
thought,  who  had  been  called  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church  ? 

What  Matthew's  thoughts  were  is  by  no  means  to  the  point.  I  wsmt  our 
Lord's  meamng.     Are  you  prepared  to  substitute  this,  which  you  say  Matthew 

^  [At  Famley  Hall :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  liv.] 
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must  have  supposed  to  have  been  his  meaning  in  the  text  itself— and  read  it 
thus? 

''  If  thy  brother ^-&c. — go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  &c.  If  he  will  not  hear 
thee, — &c. — (take  two  or  three  others).  And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  it 
unto  the  Church.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  the  Church — call  him  to  one  of  the 
higheti  offices  of  the  Church." 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  read  the  text  thus,  Matthew's  thoughts  are 
not  to  the  purpose ;  and  you  have  given  no  interpretation  to  the  text. 

Now,  that  text  should  have  an  interpretation.  At  present  it  lies  dormant 
in  the  Bible — not  a  soul  quotes  it — ^thinks  of  it — far  less  acts  upon  it.  Every- 
body quotes  ^'  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged."  ^  It  is  a  pleasant  text 
that  for  most  people,  being  a  pious  expression  for — '*Let  me  alone,  and 
I'll  let  you,"  But  the  counter-text  might  as  well  not  have  been  written 
for  any  use  we  make  of  it. 

But  the  main  point  I  would  press  upon  you  is,  your  indusiveness.  You 
ask  me  what  I  make  of  those  texts,  ''Gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all"  etc. 

Those  texts  are,  it  seems  to  me,  as  simple  as  they  are  necessary. 

If  you  had  bought  a  shipload  of  slaves,  and  offered  them  their  freedom, 
I  suppose  you  would  do  it  in  these  terms — *'I  have  paid  for  you  all;  you 
are  idl  free  to  come  with  me  or  stay  where  you  are,  as  you  choose." 

How  Christ  could  otherwise  express  Himself  than  thus,  I  see  not.  He 
has  purchased  us  alL  But  why,  for  this  reason,  you  should  put  in  the 
same  category  those  who  accept  His  offer — who  hold  out  their  arms  to  Him 
to  have  their  fetters  struck  off,  and  then  wash  His  feet  with  tears — and 
those  who  shrink  out  of  His  way  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  with 
blasphemies  and  defiances  declare  they  will  stay  by  their  old  owner — I 
see  not  either. 

Dbnmark  HuiL, 

26th  April  [IS61]. 

I  KEPT  the  letter  by  me  for  some  days  more — hoping  to  be  able  to 
follow  out  your  argument  more  closely.  But  it  now  seems  to  me  useless ; 
for  you  miss  the  plain,  simple,  and  straightforward  statements  of  Scripture 
to  reason  abstractedly  into  far  distance  from  such  obscure  ones  as  the  *'  to 
Reveal  His  Son  in  me." 

You,  as  a  minister,  are  called  upon  to  read  some  portions  of  the 
Psalms  every  Sunday,  and  to  wait  for  the  congregation's  taking  up  every 
alternate  verse.  I  always  supposed  that  the  language  of  the  Psalms  was 
therefore  Intended  to  be  personally  adopted  by  both  minister  and  people ; — 
but  you  cannot  adopt  five  verses  together,  I  suppose,  from  one  end  of 
the  book  to  the  other,  without  calling  yourself  a  separate  person  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  declaring,  if  not  invoking,  God's  wrath  against  persons 
not  in  such  separate  state.  The  distinction  between  the  righteous  and 
wicked  is  the  end,  in  express  words,  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
it  echoes  in  terrific  decision  and  inevitable  plainness  through  every  verse 
of  them  both :  as  plainly  as  the  voice  of  mercy  which  calls  to  the  one  class 

^  [Matthew  vii.  1.  Following  Bible  references  are — 1  Timothy  iL  6;  Luke  vii. 
38.  With  what  Ruskiu  here  says  about  picking  and  choosing  texts,  compare  Ethiee 
qf  the  DuH,%  69.] 
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to  become  as  the  other — and  as  surely  as  I  believe  the  Bible,  I  must  belieTe 
in  a  man's  power  to  know  to  which  class  he  belongs— ^and  often  to  knov 
to  which  class  others  belong  also. 

And  all  this  plain  and  positive  Scriptural  assertion  jou  calmly  ignore— 
to  pursue  a  speculative  ratiocination  on  the  '*  Reveal  His  Son  in  me." 

In  the  same  manner  you  pass  over,  utterly  without  explanation,  the 
plain  texts  on  which  I  based  my  positions.  "With  such  an  one  not  to 
eat"  is  thorough,  short,  unmistakable  English,  and  so  are  the  other  texts 
I  alleged.  All  I  ask  is  practical  instruction  how  to  obey  those  texts.  I 
do  not  care  to  call  the  obedience  excommunication,  it  is  an  ugly  word; 
but  I  want  to  have  the  texts  understood  and  practised,  and  you  ha?e 
not  told  me  how  you  practise  them.  The  fact  is,  I  always  longed  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  could  explain  in  a  merciful  way  the  Scriptural  language 
of  condemnation.  I  did  conceive  some  hope  from  those  very  texts  yoa 
quote  that  there  mk^ht  be  some  ray  of  hope  for  ail  mankind — that,  as  you 
express  it,  one  might  be  saved  "only  as  a  man."  Therefore  I  wrote  in 
answer  to  your  first  letter.  But  the  thought  I  have  been  induced  by  this 
correspondence  to  give  to  this  special  subject  ends  in  a  more  fixed  con- 
viction that,  if  indeed  all  men  are  to  be  saved,  the  Bible  is  the  falsest 
Book  ever  written  by  human  hand. 

I  rose  just  now  from  my  writing-table,  feeling  so  wonderstruck  at  the 
doctrine  of  your  letter  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  speak  of  it  more.  I  went 
mechanically  to  my  Bible,  and  it  opened — ^where  think  you  ?  At  the  twenty- 
sixth  Psalm.^ 

But  I  will  write  no  more.  Your  most  humble  and  tender  feeling  cannot 
make  you  less  useful — and  Qod  forbid  I  should  ai^ue  against  it;  and  maj 
He  also  give  me  strength  to  make  the  Choice  betwixt  His  love  and  His 
anger,  which  is,  I  believe,  offered  to  us  all  in  the  Strait  of  Life. 

Thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  letter. 

Respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUBKIN. 

[Maurice  wound  up  the  correspondence  by  a  short  reply,  dated  April  28, 
of  which  the  gist  was  as  follows :  "  I  was  not  denouncing  our  Lord's  doctrine 
of  excommunication,  I  was  denouncing  yours.  He  says,  'If  your  broUur 
trespass  against  you,  tell  him  his  fault  alone ;  then,  take  with  you  two  or 
three  men ;  then,  if  he  neglect  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church  ;  then,  if  he  refuse 
the  Church,  give  up  all  intercourse  with  him.'  Beautiful  and  divine  method ! 
for  which  you  and  this  age  substitute  the  method  of  not  acknowledging 
men  as  brothers  at  all,  of  refusing  intercourse  with  them,  witkout  telling 
them  their  &ult  or  going  to  the  Church,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  therefore  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."] 

^  [''  4.  I  have  not  dwelt  with  vain  persons  :  neither  will  I  have  fellowship  with  the 
deceitful. 

''6.  I  have  hated  the  congregation  of  the  wicked ;  and  will  not  sit  among  the 
ungodly,"  etc.] 
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2.   LETTERS  TO  F.  J.  FURNIVALL 

£Dr.  Furnivall^  who  was  the  intermediary  between  Maurice  and  Raskin  in 
the  foregoing  correspondence,  also  himself  joined  in  the  fray.  His  letters  are 
not  available ;  but  he  has  explained  his  point  of  view.  Ruskin  had  sent  him 
a  copy  of  Sheepfoldi,  "1  did  not  at  all  like  the  Discipline  and  Excom- 
munication part  of  it,"  he  writes,  "as  I  thought  it  would  lead  to  ministeiB 
and  neighbours  poking  their  noses  into  every  man's  private  afikirs,  and  to  a 
lot  of  hypocrisy  and  intolerance."^  Other  points  made  by  Dr.  Fumivall 
sufficiently  appear  from  Ruskin's  letters.] 


[Postmark:  March  17th,  1861.] 

My  dear  Furnivall, — Many  thanks  for  i^aur  notes  on  mis^e.  To  answer 
them  fully  would  take  much  more  time  than  I  have  this  morning — almost 
another  pamphlet — but  to  their  main  purport  I  answer  briefly. 

(1)  I  allow  the  Church  (ii.),  p.  2,^  to  include  tares,  because  with  all  the 
scrutiny  that  human  eyes  can  give  it,  it  edmayi  mutt.  (Remember  St  Bruno's 
conversion.)  *  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  not  turning  out  people  who  are  plainly 
not  of  it.  All  who  look  like  sheep  will  not  be  sheep,  but  at  least  turn  out 
all  who  do  not  wear  sheep's  clothing. 

(2  and  3)  The  Epistles  written  to  the  invisible  Church  therefore  neces- 
sarily address  with  it  multitudes  not  for  the  time  living  up  to  their  profession. 
This  might  be  in  ignorance,  and  all  the  passages  you  quote  addressed  to 
persons  living  in  crime  presume  this  ignorance,  and  are  the  rebuking  of  the 
fault  previous  to  excommunication. 

Otherwise  the  Church  is  alfoayt  used  in  my  sense  of  it — as  including  only 
persons  living  up  to  their  profession. 

(4)  You  may  see  that  I  quote  Thess.  iii.  15,  as  the  first  degree  of  ex- 
communication, not  the  second. 

(5)  I  said  in  all  Christian  States,  x.e.,  in  Christem/om.  If  you  let  the  Dom 
be  unchristian,  it  is  Unchristendom.  Wherever  the  State  calls  itself  Chris- 
tian, its  government  should  be  pre-eminently  Christian,  therefore  pre- 
eminently part  of  the  Church,  and  the  State  or  whole  people  is  either  a 

^r^ Forewords"  to  Two  Letters  (see  Bibliographical  Note,  above,  p.  514),  p.  9. 
The  first  of  Ruskin's  Letters  to  Fumivall  was  the  Appendix  to  that  book  (pp.  29-^). 
The  second  and  third  are  reprinted  from  pp.  7-13  of  Letters  from  John  Buskin  to 
F,  /.  Fumivall  (privately  printed,  1897),  where  also  the  first  letter  is  again  given.] 
'  [Tho  reference  is  to  the  pamphlet ;  §  3  in  this  edition,  p.  625.] 
'  [St  Bruno's  conversion  is  dated  from  the  funeral  of  the  renowned  doctor, 
Raymond,  under  whom  Bruno  had  studied  theology  at  Paris.  Rajrmond  was  cele- 
brated for  apparent  holiness  of  life ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  service  the  dead 
man  sat  up,  and  cried,  ''By  the  justice  of  God  I  am  condemned."  Twice  more  the 
same  thinff  happened :  Raymond's  body  was  cast  into  an  unhallowed  grave ;  and 
Bruno  retired  into  the  wilderness.  The  story  is  depicted  in  the  series  of  mctures, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  painted  by  La  Sueur  for  the  cloisters  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Faris.] 
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majontj  ChristUn  or  a  majority  Pagan.     If  the  majority  and  goTemment 
are  Pagan,  of  course  the  State'is  not  the  Church. 

The  rest  of  your  note  refers  to  the  endless  question  of  Authority  of 
Scripture,  into  which  it  is  vain  to  enter.  I  say  only  this — If  the  Bible 
does  not  speak  plain  English  enough  to  define  the  articles  of  saving  fidth, 
bum  it,  and  write  another,  but  don't  talk  of  InUrpretmg  it  I  will  keep 
your  note  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RUBKIN. 

P.& — I  ended  my  note  in  some  indignation,  because  really  a  man  of 
your  intelligence  ought  to  be  above  repeating  the  stale,  and  a  thousand  times 
over  stale,  equivocation  between  Authority  and  Belief  Is  it  possible  yea 
don't  see  the  difference  between  having  Authority  to  i^vnounce  an  unwritten 
Truth  and  to  ^anounce  your  behef  of  a  written  one.  I  lay  my  hand  on 
the  Bible  and  say  I  believe  I  read  this  here.  You  say  ifou  dent.  I  say- 
Then  it  seems  to  me  you  either  lie  or  are  judicially  strudc  blind,  and  I  will 
have  no  company  with  you.  The  retort  is  of  course  the  same.  Soth  parties 
call,  and  should  call,  each  other  Heretics,  and  God  will  see  which  is  right 
at  the  last  day. 


II 

Tbiiotv  Lodob,  Sundoff. 
[Poitmark:  March  2Sth,  1861.] 

My  dear  Furnivall, — I  really  have  not  been  able  to  answer  so  much 
as  a  word,  either  to  your  letter  or  card,  until  now.  Nor  now  will  I  answer 
at  any  length,  for,  as  you  rightly  say,  the  differences  between  us  lie  deep, 
and  could  not  be  argued  out  in  less  than  a  volume  of  letters  on  either 
side.  But  I  will  answer  your  one  question — Dare  you  say  ''I  serve  God" 
— ^for  the  answer  to  this  will  express  the  difference  between  us  clearly,  and 
that  will  be  always  something  gained. 

Yes,  Whenever  I  do  serve  Him,  I  dare  to  say  so;  whenever  1  do  not 
serve  Him,  I  know  that  I  do  not.  How  often  I  do  not,  is  not  your  question. 
Be  it  enough  to  say  that  there  are  some  moments  of  my  life  in  which  I  tij 
to  serve  Him  (and  to  try  to  do  it,  is  to  do  it) ;  and  that  I  perfectly  know 
the  difference  between  those  moments,  and  the  innumerable  other  moments 
in  which  I  serve  the  Devil  and  my  own  Lusts.  Farther,  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  that  His  children  do,  on  this  Earth,  ''  diligently  serve  God 
day  and  night ; "  ^  that  they  are  just  as  certain  that  they  are  in  His  Service, 
as  any  Footman  is  who  receives  daily  wages  for  daily  work  done.  And 
that  these  His  children  can  say,  and  must  say,  to  many  men  around  them, 
/  sense  God,  you  do  noL 

I  believe  that  all  men  are  God's  children,  in  the  sense  in  which  dogs, 
mice,  and  rats  are  His  children ;  but  until  they  are  converted,  or  boni 
again,  in  no  other  sense;  only,  the  offer  of  salvation,  by  becoming  His 
children,  is  held  out  to  them  all.  And  if  you  call  this  doctrine  Phariaaieal, 
I  cannot  help  it.     But  I  would  ask  yon  this — ^whether  a  child  snatched  bj 

^  [Acts  zzvi.  7  :  ''  Instantly  terre  God  day  and  night"] 
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its  fiither  out  of  a  burning  house^  and  shrieking  out  that  its  brother  or 
sister  is  'still  lefk  behind^  has  any  Pharisaical  feel^ig  towards  such  brother 
or  sister?  For  its  feeling  towards  them  is  that  which  I  believe  every 
saved  Christian  has  towards  those  whom  God  has  not  converted^  with  this 
exception,  that  God  becomes  the  Father  only  of  those  whom  He  saves, 
adopting  diem  in  Christ :  He  is  the  Father  of  others  as  He  is  of  all  beasts. 
That  Pharisaical  feeling  will  mingle  itself  with  this,  and  that  there  will 
always  be  Accursed  Pharisees  mixed  among  Blessed  Believers,  I  believe  and 
admit  as  surely  as  you  do.  That  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  firmness 
of  my  trust. 

That  those  who  are  God's  Children  know  themselves  for  such;  that 
there  are,  indeed,  many  men  of  whom  they  dare  not  pronounce  whether 
they  be  His  or  no;  but  that  of  others,  they  may  at  once  declare  that 
they  are  not  His — I  will  not  argue  this  with  you.  You  may  find  full 
statements  of  the  doctrine  and  support  of  it,  a  thousand  times  better  than  I 
could  give  you,  in  the  works  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Baxter, 
Boston,  Newton,^  and  such  others,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  for  I  can  write 
no  more  —  unless  there  is  something  in  Maurice's  letter  which  I  may 
desire  to  answer.  Please  send  it  me  here,  if  you  get  it  by  Tuesday; 
after  Tuesday,  you  had  better  keep  it  till  you  hear  from  me. 

Effie  joins  me  in  kindest  regards. 

Yours  most  truly, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  keep  this  line,  for  perhaps  my  only  answer  to 
Maurice  may  be  to  ask  him  to  read  it. 


Ill 

[Paitmark:  March  2Sth,  1861.] 

My  dsar  Furnivall, — I  am  very  sorry  I  was  impatient  in  the  morn- 
ing; I  am  now)  in  less  hurry,  and  can  explain  myself  better. 

You  are  like  many  other  good  people  whom  I  know — ^who,  having 
strong  feelings,  refuse  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  plain  and  clear, 
in  order  to  help  themselves  to  those  which  are  mystic.^  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  doubt  respecting  what  St  Paul  means  by  not  eating  with  a 
man,  or  having  no  company  with  him.  This  plain  command  you  reject, 
and  try  to  palliate  your  rejection  by  those  mystical  expressions  of  parables. 
I  would  read  Scripture  with  the  other  side  uppermost,  I  say,  when  the 
word  and  command  is  plain — do  first  what  you  are  bid,  and  afterwards 
think  about  the  meaning  of  parables. 

But  to  me  the  parables  themselves  are  also  perfectly  plain.  You  see, 
the  gathering  up  of  the  tares  would  be,  in  the  parable,  a  previous  infliction 

^  [Thomas  Boston  (1677-1732),  Scottish  divine,  author  of  Marrow  qf  Modem 
DMf&ty;  John  Newton  (1725-1807),  divine  and  friend  of  Cowper,  much  influenced 
by  Whitefield  and  Wesley.lj 

'  [Compare  the  reply  to  Maurice,  above,  p.  567.] 
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of  their  fimaJL  jadgment  The  parallel  to  such  gathering,  in  the  world, 
would  be  the  ''in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God."i 

This  vtmgjumct  we  are  forbidden  to  exercise.  You  know  the  'Afield  is 
the  world."'  To  gather  the  tares  out  of  it,  would  be  to  destroy  the 
wicked  out  of  the  world.  You  are  not  to  do  this,  but  to  let  both  lire, 
and  grow  together — ^not  confusing  the  one  with  the  other — neyer  calling 
wheat  tares,  nor  tares  wheat  —  so  far  as  you  can  know  one  from  the 
other.  You  know,  probably,  that  the  word  translated  'tares'  does  in 
reality  mean  bad  wheat,  a  kind  of  weed  which  to  this  day  is  employed 
in  the  East  to  spoil  land  with.  You  are  therefore  to  let  both  good  and 
bad  wheat  lioe — grow  in  God's  great  field — trying  to  make  good  wheat 
of  the  bad.  But  yon  are  to  keep  the  separation  distinct,  as  fiu*  as  in  you 
lies,  and  to  know  the  one  from  the  other. 

I  hope  that  whatever  Good  was  proposed  to  me  to  be  done  by  any 
man — Hindoo,  Turk,  Cvreek,  Romanist,  or  English  Pagan — I  should,  with- 
out hesitation,  join  him  in  doing,  according  to  the  close  of  your  letter. 
All  I  want  to  be  plainly  understood  is,  that  he  w  a  Greek,  Turk,  or  what 
else — and,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  to  have  fellowship  with  him  as  a 
Christian. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

>  [2  Thessalonians  i.  a] 
'  [Matthew  ziii.  38.] 


II 

ESSAY    ON   BAPTISM^ 

[1850-1851] 


§  1.  If  one  of  the  angels  of  God  were  this  day  to  descend  from  His  presence, 
or  to  pause  from  journeying  through  the  places  of  His  dominions — ^that  he 
might  follow  the  course  of  our  Earth,  and  watch  the  obscure  planet  as  it 
whirled — how  strange  would  its  aspect  be  to  him,  if  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty  were  secret  to  him,  as  to  us  ! 

He  might  delight  himself  for  a  time  in  tracing  the  laws  of  a  Natural 
system  perhaps  before  unknown  to  him;  worshipping  again  and  again  at 
each  renewed  delight  But  he  would  quickly  turn  to  observe  the  race  of 
beings  for  whom  his  Creator  and  theirs  once  descended  on  the  Earth,  and 
then  was  slain.  And  what  would  be  his  wonder,  as  he  beheld  their  multi- 
tudes, wandering  amidst  sands,  and  mountains,  and  islands,  savage  or  sensual, 
erring  or  imbecile,  idolatrous  or  Godless — hateful  and  hating  one  another. 

The  Earth  but  twenty-four  thousand  miles  round. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  God  came  down  upon  it. 

And  half  of  its  inhabitants  have  never  heard  of  this  yet!  -     • 

If  a  bank  breaks  in  London,  those  whom  it  concerns  in  India  hear  of  it 
in  six  weeks. 

God  comes  down  to  save  men  in  Syria,  and  those  whom  this  concerns 
do  not  get  the  news  in  eighteen  hundred  years.  This  would  be  strange  to 
His  Angel,  though  natural  to  us. 

§  2.  But  he  would  see  stranger  things  yet  He  would  presently  look 
to  the  place  where  Christ  had  suffered,  and  to  the  cities  where  His  Apostles 
taught  —  and  when  he  saw  room  for  Christ's  faith  hardly  yet  made  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Syrian  still  ready  to  perish*  where  once  Christ's  folds 
were  enclosed — when  he  saw  the  dust  of  the  desert  lie  white  upon  Pergamos 
and  Thyatira — Ephesus  and  Laodicea — Sardis  and  Philadelphia — and  Smyrna 
-—driving  a  goodly  trade  with  Christian  London  in  Figs! — ^would  not  this 
be  strange  to  the  Angel,  though  natural  to  us? 

§  3.  But  he  would  see  stranger  things  yet. 

He  would  turn  to  the  group  of  capes  and  peninsulas  where  the  name 
of  Christ  is  named,  and  where  God's  providence  has  granted  the  knowledge 

*  Deateroiiomy  xxvi.  6. 

^  [For  the  circumstances  in  which  this  Essay  was  written,  see  above.  Introduction, 
p.  Ixzv.     It  has  not  hitherto  been  published.] 
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and  power  which  might  have  hallowed  that  name,  and  taught  it  to  all  the 
woria.  And  there  he  would  see  the  abomination  of  the  Papacy  standing 
in  the  holy  place,  and  Christ  forgotten  as  soon  as  named  in  a  Woman-worship 
more  gron  than  ever  Ephesus  gave  Diana ;  and  the  dull  monk  fretting  away 
his  life  in  uselessness,  and  the  subtle  priest  selling  souls  for  money ;  and  the 
fields  trodden  down  by  armies,  and  the  cities  sunk  in  dissipation  and 
distress,  and  the  bold  Atheist  lifting  his  head  as  the  only  Honest  man 
among  them  all.  And  this  the  state  of  Christendom,  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  Christianity  1 

g  4.  But  he  would  see  stranger  things  yet. 

He  would  look  to  our  own  Island,  knowing  that  tkert  at  least  the  pure 
word  of  God  was  preached.  He  would  see  a  race  of  men  gifted  bj  God's 
kindness  with  intense  energy  and  clear  intelligence  —  with  every  earthly 
means  of  doing  good  at  their  disposal.  Peace — ^freedom — ^knowledge — wealth 
and  guaided  by  God's  Providence,  by  a  series  of  all  but  miraculous  inter- 
positions, from  every  form  of  danger  —  and  every  effort  of  hostility — and 
perhaps  the  Angel  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  idea  of  religious 
motives  or  of  Christian  charities,  as  in  any  wise  connected  with  or  influenc- 
ing political  acts,  would  be  scouted  as  the  last  fanaticism  in  the  Parliament 
of  this  favoured  nation;  perhaps  also  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
for  two  years  back  the  only  mode  in  which  we  had  exercised  influence  on 
foreign  nations  had  been  stealthily  to  stir  up  strife,  and  dumsilj  to  en- 
courage rebellion.^  But  if  he  passed  by  all  this,  if  he  looked  disdainfully 
past  Parliaments  and  policies,  as  the  World's  business  more  than  his,  and 
turned  to  the  flock  of  Christ's  faithful  people,  there,  assuredly,  strangest 
of  all  that  he  had  witnessed,  would  be  to  him — angry  words  of  God's 
ministers  one  to  the  other — paralysed  efforts  of  Christian  teachers  one  by 
the  other — contending  congregations,  obstinate  about  forms  of  words  and 
films  of  opinion,  and  God's  servants  giving  themselves  leisure  to  dispute 
about  times  and  methods  of  conversion,  while  the  whole  earth  is  still  lying 
in  wickedness.  Imagine  the  firemen  at  the  great  Fire  of  London  stopping 
from  their  work  at  the  engines  to  dispute  about  the  way  in  which  water 
put  out  fire.  Fancy  them  getting  irritated  respecting  the  Equivalents  of 
Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  in  the  elements,  and  finally  fighting  across  the 
leathern  pipes  until  one  half  of  them  were  disabled :  a  stranger  sight  than 
this  it  must  be  to  the  Angels  of  God  to  see  the  Christians  of  Grreat  Britain 
quarrel  about  Baptismal  Regeneraticm,  while  half  the  world  is  unbaptised, 
and  the  other  half  blaspheming  Christ. 

§  5.  Nor  less  strange  to  hear  them  say,  meanwhile,  that  this  fire  is  of 
God's  kindling  and  tlSs  evil  on  the  Earth  is  His  sending.  Yes;  it  if  His 
sending — but  it  is  your  fault  It  must  needs  be  that  the  offence  come — 
woe  to  you  by  whom  it  comes;'  and  all  this  misery  has  come  by  you 
Christians.  You,  polite  and  gentle  ministers,  who  trip  mincingly  up  pulpit 
stairs,  and  read  fiiir  sermons  out  of  fair  black  books  on  fair  velvet  cushions ; 
you,  hot  Presbyterians,  who  will  not  let  a  plain  man  pray  a  good  pimyer 

1  rrhis  remark,  again,  helps  to  iiz  the  date  of  the  Essay  (compare  p.  Ixzvi., 
above);  the  refersDce  obviously  being  to  what  Pklmeraton  described  as  his  atti- 
tude of  ''judicious  bottle-holding"  towards  the  insurrectionary  movements  in 
Europe  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  1848.] 

s  [Luke  xvii.  1.] 
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twice  over ;  ^  you,  artistical  Christuuu^  who  punt  windows  and  carve  capitab ; 
you,  ignorant  Chrirtians^  who  defiBU^  cathedrals  which  you  ought  to  bless 
vour  brethren  for  having  built;  jou,  logical  and  erudite  Christians^  who 
hunt  for  red  letters,  and  block  out  God's  light  with  old  vellum ;  you,  heady 
and  high-minded  Christians^  who,  so  only  that  you  obey  Evangelist,'  never 
care  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Interpreter.  All  this  has  been  your  fault. 
You  have  been  prajring  to  Christ  for  a  thousand  years  that  He  would  grant 
you  unity  among  yourselves,  and  confirm  His  Kingdom.  You  pray  every 
day,  and  some  of  you  in  set  forms,  for  Unity,  peace  and  concord,*  and  for 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  you  see  day  by  day  that  God  does 
not  grant  your  prayer,  and  that  you  are  further  from  Unity  than  ever. 
Do  you  verily  suppose  that  God  refuses  the  prayers  of  His  people,  if  they 
have  not  done  something  specially  to  displease  Him?  Not  casual  prayers 
for  worldly  things — ^those  God  mav  refuse  and  bless  you  in  refusing.  But 
prayers  for  Unity  and  for  the  shediung  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  never  refused, 
except  in  sorrow.  Does  a  Father  refuse  his  son  bread,  except  in  sorrow? 
He  might  refuse  it,  if  he  had  ordered  the  son  to  go  into  his  field  and  plough, 
and  the  son  would  not;  the  Father  might  wisely  and  justly  say,  ''You  would 
not  work  for  your  bread  to-day;  and  to-day  I  will  not  give  it  you.  You 
shall  feel  what  it  is  to  hunger."  So  you  Christians  continue  asking  God 
for  bread ;  but  you  will  not  plough  for  it.  You  quarrel  over  your  ploughs, 
and  your  Heavenly  Father  day  after  day  refuses  you  your  bread,  until  you 
think  it  a  matter  of  course  that  He  should  do  so.  But  He  is  angry  with 
you,  and  you  are  mocking  Him.  Mocking  Him,  by  praying  to  Him  without 
exerting  yourselves.  Mocking  Him,  by  asking  for  what  He  has  said  He 
will  not  give  you,  unless  you  do  thi^— or  that,  which  you  refuse  to  do. 
Ask  your  own  consciences  what  your  sin  and  your  failure  is — ^it  is  not  for 
me  to  tell  you,  each  man  should  discover  that  for  himself,  and  may  if  he 
wilL  But  have  you  so  much  as  taken  God's  advice  in  anjrthing?  Have 
you  been  wise  as  serpents — as  harmless  as  doves ?^  Harmless!  You  are 
hindering  each  other.  Wise!  You  are  desfHsing  each  other.  Is  your 
wisdom  (such  as  you  have)  pure  and  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated?^  or  does  it  stand  astride  upon  texts,  as  Apollyon  stradcUed  over 
the  road  before  Christian?^  Is  it  utterly  without  partiality,  and  without 
Hypocrisy  ?  Look  to  it,  you  Low  Church  Christians,  how  much  Radicalism, 
and  Socialism,  and  Liberalism,  and  Republicanism,  and  worldly  spite  and 
petty  jealousy,  and  small  self-admiration,  the  Devil  has  managed  to  mix  up 
with  your  honest  objections  to  Episcopacy,  and  wholesome  love  of  field 
preaching.  Look  to  it,  you  High  Church  Christians,  how  much  Schoolmaster's 
respect  tor  the  Queen's  EnglLh,  how  much  gentlemanly  regard  for  white 
hands  and  smooth  manners,  how  much  taste  for  good  music  well  sung, 
how  much  impertinent  pride  in  your  University  learning,  ay,  and  how  mudi 
downright  love  of  quiet  lives  and  good  livings,  the  DevO  uses  to  help  your 


[Compare  Natet  on  Sheejufbldi,  §40,  p.  557,  above.] 

See  i%e  PUgrim's  Progren  for  Bvangelist  and  the  Interprster.] 

The  Second  Collect  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer.] 

Matthew  z.  16.] 

James  iii.  17.] 

'See,  again.  The  PUgrim's  PrMreu:  ^^Then  ApoUym  straddled  quite  over  the 


breadth  of  the  way,"  etc.  (p.  61,  Golden  TVsasury  edition).] 
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fieiy  defences  of  ecdesiastieal  authority  and  Apostolic  succession.  Look  to 
it,  for  in  these  the  evil  must  lie.  Consider  with  yourselves  whether  God 
ever  commands  anything  impossible.  He  has  commanded  you  to  be  it 
peace  with  one  another,  yet  you  say  you  cannot  be ;  and  He  has  commanded 
you  to  prove  ail  things  and  hold  fast  the  good,^  and  yet  you  deliberatdj 
allow,  and  expect,  schism  to  take  place  concerning  points  of  serious— 
well-nigh  of  saving — belief;  tacitly  thereby  accusing  God  of  having  nude 
the  Scripture  so  obscure  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  or  of  withholding 
the  help  of  His  Spirit  from  those  who  ask  it.  Either  the  Bible  most  be 
a  lie  altogether,  or  else  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  Salvation  in  heaven  snd 
to  peace  on  earth  may  be  gathered  therefrom,  by  every  man  who  asks  snd 
dedres  God's  help  as  he  reads.  Dispute  about  a  serious  point  of  doctrine, 
and  you  prove  the  Bible  false,  or  yourselves  hypocrites — conscious  or  on- 
conscious — for  pretending  to  believe  it  when  you  do  not.  For  if  it  be  true, 
what  is  necessary  for  your  Life  may  be  found  in  it ;  and,  touching  what  b 
unnecessary,  it  has  told  you  not  to  dispute. 

§  6.  Hypocrites,  or  else  culpably,  inconceivably  careless ;  careless  either 
to  discern  the  true  meaning  of  what  you  read,  or  to  receive  in  patience 
the  sense  of  your  opponent's  terms.  At  least  one  half  of  the  dint  snd 
violence  of  every  religious  dispute  between  people  commonly  honest  de- 
pends upon  their  not  understanding,  not  choosing  to  understand  each 
other's  language.  And  this  evU  I  may  surely  take  so  much  upon  myself 
as  to  endeavour  to  lessen.  I  have  neither  authority  nor  knowledge  for 
this  handling  of  doctrine.  I  have  neither  time  nor  strength  for  the  attack 
of  prejudice.  But  I  may  at  least  plead  with  you  for  the  prudence,  and 
prove  to  you  the  ease,  of  receiving  each  other's  words  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used.  There  is  war  enough  in  the  world  without  the  additional 
and  heavier  calamity  of  war  of  the  fold  of  Qirist;  and  there  are  some 
questions,  even  of  principles  and  Faith,  which  I  believe  we  might  well  for 
a  time  suffer  to  remain  at  rest ;  but  if  any  of  our  disputes  arise  out  of  fislse 
acceptation  of  torms,  and  might  be  calmed  in  an  instant  if  men  did  but 
understand  each  other,  how  imperative  is  the  duty  to  make  our  thoughts 
clear,  and  our  expressions  simple  I 

§  7.  Now  the  whole  question  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  one  which 
I  could  be  well  pleased  to  see  left  at  rest  The  great  question  for  every 
man — "  Whether  he  be  Now  serving  God  or  not  ?  " — is  one  as  easily  answered 
as  it  is  rarely  asked.  If  he  be,  it  matters  little  whether  he  were  c«Miverted 
at  his  Baptism  or  after  it.  If  he  be  not,  whatever  the  Grace  bestowed  on 
him  in  Baptism  might  have  been,  he  is  now  in  need  of  more.  It  is  a 
questionless  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  baptised  persons  are  serving 
the  World  and  the  Devil:  it  is  of  more  importance  to  teach  them  what 
grace  it  is  still  in  their  power  to  receive,  than  how  much  they  have  hitherto 
received  in  vain. 

I  could  wish,  then,  that  this  question  were  leil  at  rest,  but  if  this  cannot 
be,  at  least  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  dispute  about  the  Term 
"  regeneration,"  a  term  occurring  twice  only  in  the  Bible,  and  then  in  two 
different  senses.'    The  greater  number  of  persons  who  hotly  deny  the  doctrine 

1  [1  Thessalonians  v.  21.1 

'  [Matthew  six.  28 :  "  Ye  which  have  followed  ne  in  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  shall  also  sit  upon ,  thrones." 
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of  Bapttsmal  Regenentian^  undentand  bj  Regeneration  the  Saving  Unity 
with  Christy  the  final  oonvenion  of  the  sinner  to  God^  the  consommate  Grace 
after  the  bestowal  of  which  they  cannot  perisK 

It  is  nevertheless  as  clear  as  noonday,  since  it  is  admitted  that  the 
greater  nnmber  of  baptized  persons  throughout  Europe  are  Godless  sinners, 
that  the  Church  (if  yon  suppose  her  to  assert  Regeneration  to  be  the 
neeessary  consequence  of  the  Baptismal  Rites)  does  Noi  mean  by  Regenera- 
tion anything  of  this  kind.  Quarrel  with  her,  therefore,  if  you  will,  for 
improper  use  of  the  English  language,  and  for  attaching  to  the  word 
Regeneration  a  sense  different  from  yours;  but  do  not  quarrel  with  her 
doctrine  until  you  quietly  reflect  what  she  really  means:  it  may  be  that 
after  reflection,  you  will  have  two  quarrels  with  her  instead  of  one — one  for 
unscriptural  doctrine,  another  for  inaccurate  language — only  do  not  confound 
your  two  accusations  together.  Examine  her  doctrine  first,  and  if  you  can 
accept  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  Christendom,  forgive  her  language. 

§  8.  Now  there  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  the  Church's  words 
may  be  understood :  since  that  all  baptized  persons  are  saved,  she  cannot 


(1)  She  may  be  nnderstcwd  that  a  certain  degree  of  Grace  is  given 

at  Baptism,  but  a  degree  not  amounting  to  entire  conversion. 

(2)  She  may  be  undentood  that  all  persons  are  regenerated  or  con^ 

verted  at  Baptism,  but  that  regenerate  persons  are  not  safe  for 

ever,  some  or  many  of  them  afterwards  falling  away  from  Christ. 
(8)  She  may  be  understcwd  that  conversion  entire  and  secure  is  the 

result  of  Baptism,  but  only  of  some  Baptism ;  that  is  to  say,  of 

Baptism  ''rightly  received."  ^ 
That  these  several  views  may  each  be  supposed  consistent  with  accept- 
ance of  the  Church's  words,  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  disputes  on 
this  subject,  which  presume  sometimes  one  to  be  her  doctrine — sometimes 
another. 

Whichever  view  be  right,  it  is  certain  that  the  Church's  words  ought 
not  to  bear  interpretation  into  all  or  any.  Examine,  therefore,  these  several 
creeds.  If  you  can  hold  none  of  them,  you  can  be  no  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  (though  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  a  reason  for  your 
contradicting  her,  or  shortening  her  powers).  But  if  you  can  conscientiously 
hold  any  one  of  them,  express  that  one  clearly  both  to  yourself  and  others, 
and  be  ready  to  give  your  support  in  case  of  need,  distinctly  and  calmly 
to  that  particular  view,  considering  at  the  same  time  how  far  you  may 
esteem  those  as  fellow  Churchmen  or  fellow  Christians,  who  hold  in  sincerity 
some  other  of  the  above  Creeds,  and  how  far  it  would  be  right  to  break 
with  them  in  order  to  formally  establish  your  own. 

§  9-  And  in  first  approadiing  the  subject  take  care  of  two  things.  Do 
not  confuse  the  question  ''What  Baptism  i$  and  conveys?"  with  the  question 

Titus  iii.  6  :  "Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
his  merey  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"    See  below,  §  16,  p.  581.] 

^  [Article  xzvii. :  "  ^ptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  nark  of  differ- 
ence^ whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened,  but 
it  is  also  as  a  sign  of  Regeneration  or  new  Birth,  wherebv,  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church,    etc.] 

xn.  2  o 
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''  Whether  children  should  be  baptised  or  not  ?  "  Above  all  do  not  argue  that 
hecauie  children  art  baptised,  thirefort  Baptism  can  onlj  mean  this,  or  that 
You  are  not  told  distinctly  in  the  Bible  that  children  ought  to  be  baptised, 
but  you  are  told  very  distinctly  what  Baptism  is,  and  does.  Receive,  there- 
fore, from  the  Bible,  as  you  would  from  any  other  book,  what  you  are  told 
distinctly  before  what  you  are  told  obscurely,  and  what  you  are  told  directly 
before  what  you  are  told  by  implication.  Treat  the  question  oi  Infrst 
Baptism  separately ;  determine  fint  what  baptism  is,  and  then  whether  it 
should  be  given  to  children,  but  do  not  assume  the  fitness  of  a  practice 
which  rests  for  a  great  part  of  its  justification  on  the  mere  opinion  and 
custom  of  the  Church,  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  weaken  or  dispute  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Bible.  Take  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  they 
are  written,  and  by  them  judge  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

%  10.  Again,  do  not  tadUy  admit  the  thought  that  there  may  be  two 
kinds  of  Baptism — one  for  infants,  another  for  luiults.  I  have  not  seen  this 
thouffht  definitely  expressed,  but  I  have  traced  it  in  many  persons'  minds. 
I  only  ask  that  you  will  not  admit  it  iact%.  Write  it  out,  and  express  it 
clearly.  You  perhaps  think  that  the  modem  baptism  of  Infants  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  the  serious  Baptism  of  St  Paul  or  Cornelius;  or  yon 
think  that  infant  baptism  is  only  semi-*baptism,  and  is  completed  in  Gm- 
firmation.  Whichever  of  these  views  you  entertain,  state  it  distinctly,  and 
consider  what  will  follow  from  it :  in  the  first  case,  that  the  Baptism  should 
be  repeated  at  mature  age ;  in  the  second,  that  the  Grace  of  Baptism  may 
periiaps  be  withheld  by  God  tOl  the  time  of  Confirmation.  Conner  these 
points  separately,  but  do  not  confuse  either  of  them  with  the  plain  question, 
What  is  this  grace  of  perfect  baptism,  received  at  its  proper  time  ? 

§  11.  With  these  precautions,  let  us  in  order  examine  the  views  stated 
above  (page  577).  I  am  not  going  to  assert  any  of  them.  I  shall  only 
endeavour  to  put  such  questions  to  you  as  may  help  you  in  defining  them, 
and  in  appljring  Scripture  to  test  them. 

(I.)  That  a  certain  degree  of  Grace  is  given  at  Baptism,  but  a  degree 
not  amounting  to  entire  conversion. 

Here  we  at  once  find  the  argument  respecting  baptism  complicated  by  one 
respecting  the  nature  of  Conversion ;  and  the  fiict  is  that  in  all  disputes  of 
the  kind,  every  approach  to  an  understanding  on  the  one  head  has  always 
been  prevented  by  misunderstanding  on  the  other.  The  two  questions  cannot 
be  settled  at  once,  and  yet  they  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reason  out  either  of  them  without  a  side  reference  to  the  influence  which 
its  decision  is  likely  to  have  upon  tl^e  other.  The  High  Churchman  will 
not  think  out  the  meaning  of  Converdon,  lest  its  explanation  should  inter- 
fere with  his  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  Baptism ;  the  Evangelical  Qrarehmaa 
explains  away  every  text  respecting  Baptism,  which  appears  likely  to  diminish 
the  importance  he  has  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  idea  of  Conver- 
sion. Let  us  get  rid  of  this  chameleon  fashion  of  looking  at  this  ^taa% 
with  one  eye  up  and  another  down.  Let  us  take  up  the  Evangelical  word 
and  idea  of  Conversion  candidly,  and  see  how  fiur  either  of  them  may  be 
defined. 

§  12.  Many  experienced  Christians  lock,  back  to  this  period,  and  some 
even  to  the  moment,  when  they  first  became  servants  of  Girist  Doubtless, 
whether  remembered  or  not,  there  has  been  such  a  moment  for  all  Christiaiis 


who  have  not,  like  Obadiab^  feared  the  Lord  from  their  yo 
and  mathematically  definable  momenL  For  it  is  certain  there 
when^  if  they  had  died,  their  souls  would  have  perished ;  an< 
when,  if  they  had  died,  their  souls  were  safe:  you  may  ap 
actual  contact  the  limits  of  these  conditions,  for  there  is  no  i 
A  man  is  either  Christ's  friend  or  enemy;  there  cannot  t 
much  as  an  instant  in  which  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  otl 
the  change  fnmi  being  the  one  to  being  the  other  must  be  insti 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  a  man  must  be  either  alive  or  < 
the  change  from  a  state  of  life  to  a  state  of  death  is  insta 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  when 
a  man  is  ''Dying/'  He  may  be  dying  for  some  hours,  for 
for  some  years,  but  he  is  certainly  to  be  considered  dying 
he  is  first  struck  by  mortal  disease,  or  at  least  all  the  time 
making  progress. 

May  not  this  be  true  also  of  Conversion?    Is  not  a  man 
we  say  he  is  dying  ?    May  not  his  Spiritual  frame  die  to  sin 
and   with  as  long  a  struggle,  as  his  physical  frame  sicken 
expires?     Does  not  his  Christian  soul  give  up  the  world 
agonisingly,  till  it  comes  to  the  last  gasp  of  sin,  and  is  dead  to 

Some  persons  are  doubtless  converted  as  a  man  is  killed 

but  are  not  others  converted  they  know  not  when,  as  mei 

sleep;   do  not  some  struggle  with  their  conversion,  and  tl 

'  strength  of  heart,  as  men  do  their  deaths;  and  do  not  som 

*  a  lingering  conversion  of  many  wearing  years  ? 

'         §  13.  Now  I  ask  the  Evangelical  Christian,  whether,  in  the 

*  he  would  say  that  God's  hand  was  more  stretched  out  against 
^  instant  of  his  death,  than  in  the  disease  which  brought  alx 
'  When  Ahaziah  fell  through  the  lattice,*  or  at  least  when  ] 
'  God's  message  for  him,  was  God's  wrath  less  definitely  gon 

him  than  at  the  moment  of  his  death?     Was  God's  powc 
^  upon  Herod,  when  the  worms  first  began  to  gnaw  him,  than 

of  his  giving  up  the  Ghost  ?  f 
I         Now  put  the  parallel  question. 

i  Is  the  Grace  of  God  acting  less  definitely  upon  a  man  v 
i''  first  begins  to  gnaw  his  conscience,  than  at  the  instant  w 
s'  the  wond  ?  When  first  the  foar  and  the  foreboding  seise  I 
IS.-  to  bring  him  to  Christ,  is  God  dealing  with  him  less  affecti^ 
V  the  moment  in  which  he  comes  to  Christ  ?  Consider  this  an 
i  and  see  whether  this  Moment  of  Conversion,  upon  which  yo 
^  stress,  be  anything  more  than  the  time  of  the  last,  and  perha 
\i  blow  which  God  strikes  at  a  man's  heart  to  cut  it  from  tl 
^  watch  a  woodman  hewing  a  tree,  and  you  are  thrilled  as 
t  and  appalled  as  it  falls.      But  in  God's  eyes  the  first  bloiR 

'  *  2  Kings  i.  2,  4. 

^  t  Acts  »i.  13. 

;'  1  [1  Kings  zvui.  12.] 

i' 
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perbaM  as  fmporUnt  as  the  laat^  and  He  saw  how  little  held  the  tree  to 
its  old  roots  long  before  ym  saw  it  nod. 

Consider,  further,  if  yon  think  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  the  same 
against  Herod  when  he  first  fainted  on  his  throne  as  when  he  expired, 
whether  God's  love  is  not  as  great  to  a  man  when  first  He  strikes  at  his 
heart,  or  goes  forth  to  seek  him  on  the  dark  mountains,  as  when  He  brings 
him  hone  to  His  fold?  Consider,  also,  since  jtm  say  that  a  work  wliidi 
God  begins  He  always  finishes,  and  infer  thence  that  a  man  once  eonrerted 
is  safe,  whether  these  first  strokes  be  not  the  true  beginning  of  God's  work, 
and  whether  CM  is  likely  to  stop  when  the  tree  is  only  cut  half-way 
through* 

§  14.  But  I  have  to  pre»  another  Analosy.  As  in  Conversion  we  Die 
to  Sin,  so  we  are  Bom  to  Christ.  This  is  the  Analogy  in  accordance  with 
which  you  Evangelical  Christians  restrict  the  term  ''Regeneration"  to  the 
moment  of  Conversion.     Consider,  therefore,  this  analogy  carefully. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  moment  of  the  natural 
birth  is  a  more  important  one  in  God's  eyes  than  any  other  of  the  child's 
existence  ?  It  is  with  Astrologers,  but  is  it  with  Grod }  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  diild  receives  its  soul  at  that  moment — ^neither  after  nor  before^ 
Does  the  mere  fsct  of  its  breathing  air  with  its  lungs,  and  oi  light  being 
admitted  to  its  eyes,  make  this  dilTerence  between  mortality  and  immortality? 
Is  there  any  real  sign  or  evidence  of  more  of  a  soul  being  put  into  it  at 
that  moment,  than  there  was  before?  Might  it  not  have  had  what  yoa 
call  its  soul  a  month  sooner,  if  you  had  fri^tened  its  mother;  and  if  you 
now  fasten  a  ring  of  iron  round  its  skull,  will  it  ever  show  more  evidence 
of  a  soul  than  it  did  by  its  motions  in  the  womb  ?  nay,  was  not  tlie  peculiar 
disposition  of  its  soul  infinenced  by  the  mother's  thoughts,  before  yon 
admit  that  its  so«ii  existed  ?  But  grant  it  otherwise,  grant  that  though  it 
draw  only  two  breaths  and  so  expires,  it  is  an  immortal  being,  and  that  if 
it  had  lost  life  ten  seconds  before  it  was  but  a  piece  of  clay,  was  (rod's  power 
then  less  exerted  in  framing  its  bones  and  sinews,  and  preparing  it  for  an 
habitation  of  the  soul,  than  at  the  moment  of  birth,  or  more  especially  at 
that  moment  than  afterwards  in  developing  the  intelligence  and  affections 
of  this  New  Creature  ?  It  indeed  is  a  date  of  some  peculiar  importance  to 
M$  when  the  child  is  first  trusted  to  our  care;  but  in  God's  eyes  perhaps 
the  moment  of  conception  is  as  important  as  this,  and  the  direction  which 
He  gives  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mother,  while  the  Child  is  still  in  her 
bosom,  as  important  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the  Child's  soul  as  the 
admisrion  of  air  to  its  lungs. 

§  1 5.  Now  a]^ly  this  analogy.  It  is  an  important  moment  to  Us,  in  oar 
short-sighted  Humanity,  when  we  first  see  that  our  friends  have  become 
Christians,  or  feel  that  we  are  New  Creatures  ourselves.  But  is  that  moment 
much  more  important  in  God's  sight  than  any  of  the  others  in  which  He 
was  preparing  us  and  them  for  the  change,  or  in  which,  after  that  change. 
He  leads  us  to  further  perfection  ?  And  if  not,  and  if  the  Grace  of  God 
is  effectually  exerted  upon  us  perhaps  many  years  before  outward  evidence 
of  it  appear  to  ourselves  or  others,  is  there  any  sign  by  which  we  may  so 
much  as  conjecture  when  this  Grace  is  first  extended  to  us  and  called  into 
active  operation  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  possible  for  you.  Evangelical  Christians, 
without  one  whit  abandoning  your  conception  of  conversion  as  the  visible 


and  aengiMe  change  of  the  heart  to  God,  to  adm 
long  before  conversion^  which  is  to  the  Spiritual 
to  the  Natural,  and  to  the  Spiritual  death  what 
Natural,  and  that  this  may  be  by  other  Christia 
your  Master  Himself  held  quite  of  as  much  eoi 
change,  which  you  watch  so  closely,  and  that 
accuracy  and  with  more  Scriptural  auth<Nity  ezpre 
ration?  For,  remember.  Generation  is  not  Birti 
so  in  our  Giurch  of  England  articles  and  services 
inaccuracies  of  language  which  you  will  have  t 
Oenesis  is  not  BirUi;  the  two  things  are  spoken 
ently,  because  both  are  equally  necessary  stages 
"Of  His  own  will  Begat  He  us,"*  "Ye  must  be 
cunudsion  but  a  new  creature "  |  (new  creation  i 
tion),  the  last  and  first  expression  both  referring 
not  to  the  new  Birth.  So,  also,  one  of  the  only  ti 
word  ''  regeneration "  occurs  (Matthew  six.  28)  ha 
version  whatsoever,  but  speaks  of  the  New  World  j 
new  "  of  Rev.  xxi.  5),  and  in  the  other  (Titus  iii. 
means  making  the  soul  new — ^the  new  Creation  of 
a  thing  wholly  previous  to  the  new  Birth  or  visibl 
Think  over  this,  and  consider  whether  one  side 
puting  with  the  other  in  eonsequence  of  a  most 
detected  confusion  of  terms. 

§  l6.  And  now  let  us  examine  three  instance 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being  deceived 
of  the  change,  since  they  are  all  recorded  anc 
of  God. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  violent  conversion  or 
But  we  fail  into  singular  error  if  we  ever  permit 
Conversion  as  in  anywise  resembling  the  chang 
now  so  nearly  limited — caused  by  some  sudden  ini 
of  Godless  life,  or  of  unalarmed  conscience.  Wh 
mind  before  his  conversion  ? 

He  was  (first)  an  upright  man,  doing  his  dutj 
verify  (mark  the  word)  "  thought  with  myself  tha 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naaan 
reco^  of  his  own  truth  and  desire  to  do  his  duty,  m 

He  was  (secondly)  as  touching  the  Law  Blam 
towards  God.  Now  what  do  you  think  that  St 
the  keen  and  purged  sight  of  Christianity  to  1 
ventured  to  call  bhmekst  as  touching  the  Law? 

*  James  i.  18. 
f  John  iii.  7. 
t  GaL  vl  16. 


»  [See  above,  8  7,  p.  676.] 

*  [Acts  zzvi.  9.    The  following  references  are— Phi] 
7-11 ;  Acts  vi.  13 ;  1  Kings  zviiL  40.] 
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less  than  that  he  had  lived  continuallj  to  God  under  the  old  dispensatioii. 
He  means  that  he  had  lived  the  life  of  Enoch,  or  of  DanieL  Would  yon 
not  be  apt  to  call  yourselves  converted  already  if  you  were  living  Daniel's 
life^  or  Enoch's,  ay,  even  though  with  something  of  Phinehas  in  jaa,  you 
had  consented  unto  the  death  of  one  who  you  thought  had  blasphemed 
God,  or,  with  something  of  Elijah  in  you,  had  said  of  a  sect  whom  yoa 
supposed  adverse  to  Him,  "  Let  not  one  of  them  escape  "  ? 

§  17.  Take  another  instance — ^the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  You  Br  the 
time  of  it,  I  suppose,  to  his  hearing  of  Peter.  Yet  he  was  a  man  who 
prayed  to  God,  and  whom  God  heard,  long  before.^  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  perfect  obedience,  for  he  is  much  more  ready  to  obey  his  vision  of 
the  Angel,  than  St  Peter  to  obey  his  of  the  Sheet;  St  Peter's  had  to  be 
repeated  Thrice,  but  Comehus  never  paused  because  it  was  a  tanner's  house, 
though  it  might  have  seemed  a  strange  place  to  which  he  was  told  to  send 
for  Salvation*  He  was  a  devout  and  almsgiving  man,  and  a  man  of 
brotherly  love,  for  he  had  made  his  soldiers  devout  also,  and  he  would  not 
hear  St  Peter's  message  alone,  though  God  had  not  told  him  to  send  for 
his  kinsmen.  Now  if  we  were  all  almsgiving  people,  all  praying  people, 
all  obedient  people,  and  all  loving  people,  should  we  need  to  quarrel  about 
the  time  of  our  conversion  ? 

§  18.  If,  however,  we  are  able  to  fix  the  moment  of  conversion  in  this 
case  of  St  Paul  and  of  Cornelius,  is  it  as  easy  to  do  this  in  that  of  St  Peter 
himself?  We  know  from  Luke  xxii.  32,  that  St.  Peter  was  not  converted 
untU  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  We  may  gather  therefore  from  his 
former  history  what  it  is  possible  for  an  Unconverted  person  to  do  and  to 
be.  He  may  have  Faith~''I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fiul  not"* 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee."  Peter  had  faith  enough  to  walk  on  the  sea.  Conviction  of  sin 
enough  to  make  him  cry  out  in  agony  under  the  sense  of  the  presence  of 
his  Maker,  and  Love  enough  of  God  to  make  him  leave  all  for  Him;  and 
if  we  were  to  reason  about  his  conversion  unassisted,  when  should  we  place 
it?  When  he  was  called  by  his  brother  to  Christ,  and  received  his  name 
of  Peter — ^having  been  previously  baptized  by  John  with  the  baptism  of 
repentance  for  the  Remission  of  Sins  ?  That  must  at  least  have  been  tme 
marked  time  of  his  life.  He  had  left  his  fishing,  and  come  €ai  away  down 
the  Jordan  to  hear  the  great  desert  preacher;  he  had  been  summoned  to 
Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  had  been  received  by  Him ;  named  by  Him,  yet  not 
converted ;  he  went  back  to  his  Fishing ;  he  went  on  casting  his  nets  for  a 
while ;  but  Christ  came  one  day  walking  by  the  shore,  and  called  him,  and 
he  forsook  his  nets  and  followed  Him  * — ^yet  not  converted.  He  followed  Him 
but  a  little  time,  and  went  back  to  his  nets :  a  severer  lesson  was  needed, 
and  given  (Luke  v.  1-8).  This  time  Peter  seems  hard  struck  indeed,  and 
we  never  hear  of  his  leaving  Christ  any  more.  Yet  not  converted !  When 
will  you  place  his  real  conversion?  When  his  denied  Master  turned  and 
looked  on  him  ?  or  over  the  fire  of  coals  by  the  old  shore  of  GalUee,  or 
at  Pentecost? 

1  [Acts  X.] 

>  [Luke  XX.  32 ;  Matthew  xvi.  17,  xiv.  29 ;  Mark  i.  iv.] 

s  [Mark  i.  18;  Luke  xxii.  61.] 
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§  19.  Does  it  not  appear  from  all  this — and  I  do  not  state  it  dogmati- 
cally, but  merely  as  proposing  to  you  in  clear  terms^  for  your  acceptance  or 
reje<^on,  what  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  the  considerations  I  have  laid 
before  you — ^that  the  change  of  heart  in  Man  is  brought  about  progressively, 
having  certain  marked  places^  of  which  the  principal  is  that  which  removes 
him  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  justification,  commonly 
called  Conversion  or  the  new  Birth.  But  that  the  Beginning  of  this 
Change— of  which  the  Man  himself  and  all  around  him  may  perhaps  be 
totally  unconscious — ^is  at  important  a  phase  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  may 
more  properly  be  termed  Regeneration.  Connected  with  this  gradual  change 
of  heart  is  the  Giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  it  appears  alike  rash  to 
confound  with  Conversion  or  Regeneration,  or  to  limit  to  any  particular 
time.  Scripture  is  especially  indefinite  in  its  evidence  on  this  point;  for, 
observe,  the  Apostles  received  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Three  several  periods — 
once  by  the  Breathing  of  Christ  (John  xx.  22),  again  at  Pentecost,  and 
again  in  answer  to  their  first  prayer  under  persecution  (Acts  iv.  Sl)---and 
on  none  of  these  occasions  in  definite  connection  with  Baptism  or  con- 
version; and  although  on  many  occasions  we  find  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
after  Baptism  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  yet  both  faith  in  God  and  Good 
Works  are  frequently  found  previously  to  this  special  descent  of  the  Spirit 
(the  very  Stranger  Jews  who  were  baptised  at  Pentecost  having  been 
previously  '*  devout  persons  "  i) ;  and  since  faith  and  good  works  are  supposed 
by  the  Evangelical  Churchmen  only  to  accompany  conversion,  and  are  by 
aU  Churchmen  acknowledged  to  be  the  effect  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
it  is  no  presumption  to  say  that  contests  in  the  Church  must  be  endless, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  while  Regeneration  and  Conversion  only  take 
plac^  once,  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  given  at  different  times,  and  for  different 
purposes. 

§  20.  If  the  view  of  Regeneration  which  I  have  above  expressed  be 
accepted,  it  will  follow  from  it  that  we  have  no  right  to  deny  the  fact  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  merely  because  for  some  time  after  Baptism  no 
signs  of  a  change  of  Heart  appear.  But  if  to  the  Begun  work  of  Christ 
the  Evangelical  Churchman  insist,  as  I  have  supposed  he  will,  upon  attribut- 
ing the  same  constancy  and  irrevocability  which  he  attributes  to  Conversion, 
then  no  person  who  lives  and  dies  unsanctified  can  possibly  have  been 
Regenerate  in  Baptism ;  and  since  it  is  admitted  that  many  Baptised  persons 
live  godless  to  their  deaths,  we  are  compelled  to  consider  next  the  Second 
interpretation  of  the  Church's  words  which  have  been  above  suggested. 

§  21.  (II.)  ''That  all  persons  are  regenerate  in  Baptism,  but  that  re- 
generated persons  are  not  safe  for  ever." 

I  know  that  many  faithful  Christians  will  recoil  from  this  idea,  and  God 
forbid  I  should  either  doubt  or  disturb  the  assurance  He  has  given  to  many 
of  those  who  walk  with  Him  that  He  will  be  their  God  even  to  the  end.* 
But  if,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  this  as  a  gracious  special  mercy,  they  claim 
it  as  an  undoubted  right;  if  they  hold  that  God  camwi  desert  them;  and 
if  on  the  strength  of  this  supposed  impossibility  they  proceed  to  dishonour 
his  Resisted  Spirit,  to  call  the  Grieved  Spirit  of  God  no  Spirit  of  God,  and 

»  [Arts  ii.  5.] 

*  [Matthew  xxviii.  20 ;  Acts  vi.  10 ;  Ephesians  iv.  dO ;  Psalms  ziz.  13.] 
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the  Holy  Ghost  which  fafts  been  sinned  against  no  Holy  Ghost;  and  if, 
further,  their  doubt  of  the  Reality  of  all  heavenly  influence  which  has  not 
borne  visible  fruit  lead  them  l)oth  into  acrimonious  schism  and  into  neglect 
of  tlie  right  use  and  honour  of  God's  ordinances  (if  not  into  preaomptuoos 
sin),  then  I  would  pray  them  to  answer  the  following  questknis  fidthfnlly 
and  thoughtfully,  to  answer  them  in  writing,  and  to  take  pains  to  support 
their  answers,  not  by  reasonings  about  God's  attributes,  not  by  their  own 
conjectures  as  to  what  God  must  do  or  cannot  but  do,  but  by  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture. 

(K)  Whom  does  Christ  mean  by  the  ''Salt  of  the  Earth"?  What  is 
the  ''Savour"  of  Unregenerate  perMxis?  Why  are  they  "good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out "  when  they  have  lost  it  ?  ^ 

(2.)  When  Christ  says  that  a  man  ''believes^"  does  He  mesa  that  the 
man  half  believes,  or  does  not  believe  at  all  ?  When  He  says  '^Ibr  a  while 
believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  &11  avray,"  *  would  you  desire  to  interpo- 
late the  text  and  read  ''for  a  while  pretend  to  believe"?  and  does  "£dl 
away  "  mean  the  same  thing  as  "stay  avray  "  ? 

(S.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Esau's  selling  his  Birthright?  Is  the  true 
view  of  the  case  that  he  never  had  any  Birthright  to  sell?  * 

(^,)  In  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  tneir  taking  their  lamps,  and  going  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ?^  Is 
"going  forth"  the  same  thing  as  staying  at  home?  Is  expecting  a  Bride- 
groom, being  expected  by  him  and  desiring  to  be  with  him,  the  same  thing 
as  earing  for  no  Bridegroom,  and  not  believing  that  any  will  ever  oome? 
What  were  the  lamps,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  going  out  ?  What 
was  tlie  Oil,  and  why  did  it  take  time  to  buy  it  ? 

(6.)  In  Luke  xii.  45,  does  "that  servant'*  mean  "another  servant,"  and 
not  the  "faithful  and  wise  steward"  of  verse  42?  Is  the  word  "servant" 
said  of  Men  in  general,  not  of  Christ's  servants?  Does  the  servant  who 
thinks  his  Lord  is  long  in  coming  signify  a  person  wlio  acknowledges  no 
Lord,  and  expects  none?  Does  "Begin  to  eat"  imply  that  he  had  never 
refrained  from  eating?  and  does  the  phnse  "appoint  him  his  portion  with 
the  unbelievers,"  imply  that  his  portion  was  originally  and  always  among 
them,  and  that  he  was  an  Unbeliever  himself? 

(6.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Unclean  spirit  going  out  of  a  man — 
of  his  oouse  being  swept  and  garnished  ?  and  ^ 

(7.)  What  plough  is  it  which  unconverted  persons  put  hand  to  and  look 
back?« 

(8.)  In  John  xv.  2,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  Branch  in  Christ,  and  in 
the  4th  verse  is  the  counsel  or  command  "Abide  in  Me"  wholly  super- 
fluous, and  the  "except  ye  abide  in  Me"  an  impossible  supposttioa?  In 
the  6th  verse,  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  cast  forth  as  a  branch  9 

(9.)  The  whole  XVIIth  Chapter  of  St  John  is  a  most  anxious  prayer 
of  Christ's  that  His  Father  would  protect  those  whom  He  Himself  was  now 
about  to  leave.  From  what  "evil"  is  it  that  He  {Nrays  they  may  be  kept, 
in  the  15th  verse?    Then,  and  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  w<nds  being  Uie 

1  [Matthew  v.  13.]  «  [Uike  viiL  lal 


*  [GMiesiB  xzv.l  ^  [Matthew : 

•  [Mstthew  xii.  43,  44.]  •  [Luke  ix.  62.] 
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flame,  does  ''the  Evil"  or  evil  one  aUnd  only  for  the  power  of  Satan  to 
annoy  or  tempt,  but  not  to  destroy  ? 

(10.)  How  do  yott  understand  the  ''leaving  the  first  love"  of  Rev.  ii.  4, 
and  what  punishment  is  signified  by  "moving  the  candlestick  out  of  his 
plaoe/'  in  the  5th  verse;  what  dread  should  we,  as  Christians,  feel  of 
having  our  "  candlestick  moved  out  of  its  place  ?  " 

(11.)  What  may  we  suppose  the  Church  of  Sardis  had  "received  and 
heard,"  in  Rev.  iii.  3,  before  it  stood  again  in  need  of  lepentanee  ?  With 
what  judgment  is  she  threatened  when  Christ  says  in  the  same  verse  He 
will  "come  upon  her  as  a  thief"  ? 

(12.)  Throughout  these  chapters  of  Revelations,  what  is  the  sense  of 
"  overcometh "  ?  Does  not  the  reward  promised  to  him  that  overeometh 
imply  that  some  who  had  entered  the  combat  might  be  overcome  ? 

(13.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  man's  name  being  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  and  blotted  out  of  it  ?  ^ 

(14.)  In  John  v.  14,  and  viii.  11,  is  there  no  spiritual  meaning  beneath 
the  literal  one?  Did  Christ  mean,  in  the  first  of  the  two  passages,  to 
ooontenance  the  idea  which  on  other  occasions  He  had  expressly  reprobated, 
that  temporal  misfortune  was  a  punishment  for  moral  delinquency;  or  if 
not,  what  is  the  "worse  thing "  which  the  healed  man  had  to  dread  ? 

(15.)  Could  you  spare  out  of  the  Bible  without  missing  them  the  follow* 
ing  text8_Matt.  xii  31,  32 ;  Heb.  vi.  4,  5,  6 ;  Heb.  x.  26,  29,  33 ;  2  Pet 
ii  20,  21, iii.  17P 

I  will  suppose  that  after  the  due  weighing  of  such  of  the  above  questions 
as  yon  may  not  have  considered  before,  your  conclusion  is  still  that  the 
Grace  of  Regeneration  is  irrevocable. 

Then  is  there  only  one  more  manner  of  accepting  the  words  of  the 
Chareh  yet  to  be  submitted  to  you. 

§  22.  (III.)  May  not  the  efficacy  of  the  Rite  of  Baptism  be  dependent 
on  the  faith  of  the  Receiver,  or,  in  infiunt  Baptism,  of  the 
Sponsor? 

This  supposition  has  lately  been  denounced  as  heresy.^  Of  those  who 
thus  denounce  it,  I  would  fain  be  permitted  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
on  my  own  account; 

Suppose  in  Nero's  time  some  Roman  spy,  desiring  to  do  secret  service 
in  the  catacombs,  had  with  that  intent  professed  belief  in  Christ,  and  obtained 
baptism  of  St.  Paul,  would  such  a  man  have  received  the  Grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  Inspiration  of  His  spirit  ? 

Or  if  with  no  mischievous  intention,  but  at  the  persuasion  of  his 
relations^  snne  young  Pagan  Pliable' — as  ready  to  believe  in  Christ  as  in 
Jupiter«-4iad  asked  for  iMptism  as  a  matter  ik  farm,  would  the  rite  have 
been  efficacious  in  this  case  ? 

Or  if  in  these  days  some  Heathen,  not  understanding  the  English 
language,  but  hopmg  to  get  moner  or  clothes  from  an  Engl^h  missionary, 
were  to  learn  the  responses  of  the  Baptismal  service  by  rote  and  ask  to 

1  fPtelms  bdx.  2a] 

*  Fin  the  Gorham  affidr :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  IzzviL] 

*  rSee,  again.  The  PUgrim'e  Progreee  lor  Christian  s  neighbour.  Pliable,  who  went 
with  him  as  far  as  the  Slough  of  Daspond  and  then  tamed  back] 
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be  baptised,  and  go  throagh  the  ceremony  deooroualj,  would  the  Grace  of 
Christ  be  given  here  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  exact  difference  in  the  sight  of 
God  between  a  man's  hearing  a  sendee  without  understanding  it,  or  with- 
out attending  to  it?  and  would  not  God  be  quite  as  likely  to  give  His 
Grsce  at  the  prayer  of  a  Heathen  who  listened  to  the  service  which  he 
did  not  understand,  as  of  the  respectable  English  Sponsor  who  understood 
the  service  to  which  he  did  not  listen?  Again,  if  people  are  forced, 
against  their  wills,  to  ask  God  in  a  set  form  of  words  for  something  which 
they  do  not  care  whether  He  gives  them  or  not — ^perhaps  even  witlumt 
believing  that  God  hears  them  or  that  He  exists — ^will  God  assuredly  give 
it  them? 

Are  not  people  usually  farced  to  baptize  their  children,  because  every- 
body would  be  shocked  if  they  did  not?  Would  they  not  sometimes  in 
their  own  hearts  be  quite  as  glad  to  give  the  child  a  name  at  home,  and 
save  the  fees  ?  When  they  do  baptise  their  children,  do  they  know  exactly 
what  th^  are  to  expect,  or  care  for  anything  that  God  is  to  give  them? 
Is  God  then  likely  to  give  them  anything  for  lying  in  public,  and  saying 
that  they  renounce  the  Devil,  when  they  are  his  sworn  servants,  and  that 
th^  ''stead£utly  believe"  what  they  totally  deny. 

We  have  no  record  in  Scripture  of  an  hypocritical  or  formal  fxayer 
oflered  to  Christ  But  we  find  one  prayer  refused,  when  they  who  offered 
it  knew  not  what  they  asked;  and  we  are  told  what  is  to  be  the  reward 
of  them  who  ''for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers."  Greater  Damna- 
tion l^ 

§  S3.  It  may  be  asked,  on  the  other  side,  how  we  are  to  define  the 
exact  measure  of  Faith  which  will  make  Baptism  Efficacious. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  define  exactly  the  number  of  tears  with  which 
a  father  ought  to  ask  for  his  child's  salvation,  or  of  prayers  which  Qirist 
may  require  before  answering,  or  of  knocks  which  must  be  repeated  before 
He  opens.*  But  we  know  that  He  will  open  at  last,  and  that  a  Faithful 
Parent  praying  for  the  regeneration  of  his  child,  is  as  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  if  he  prayed  for  his  own.  Is  the  Generation  of  the  Upright  mU  Blessed, 
in  spite  alike  of  the  parent's  prayers  and  of  God's  promise  ?  Is  it  objected 
that  in  thus  supposing  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  dependent  on  the  Parents' 
or  Sponsors'  faith,  I  suppose  the  child  will  be  punished  for  the  Pkrents' 
want  of  faith  ?  Well,  if  a  £ither  diligently  touffht  his  child  to  cheat  at 
cards,  and  the  child  finally  shot  himself  over  the  card-table,  you  would 
probably  have  some  doubts  of  his  salvation,  and  might  admit  that  some 
drops  of  his  blood  were  to  be  required  of  his  father's  hand.  But  if  the 
father  only  mean  the  lighter  sin  of  lying  to  Christ,  and  mocking  God  in 
a  polite  manner  at  the  Baptismal  font,  for  this  sin  you  think  it  rash  to  say 
that  the  child  may  suffer,  and  the  parent  be  made  responsible  for  the 
suffering. 

§  84.  Well,  but  yon  still  think  the  salvation  of  a  child  too  great  a  boon 
to  be  granted  to  a  Parent's  prayer.  Be  it  so.  High  or  Low  Churchmen, 
you  will  at  least  grant  this  much,  that  Christ  is  as  ready  now  to  receive  and 
to  bless  your  children,  as  even  when  He  stood  ''by  the  farther  side  of 

1  [Matthew  xidn.  14.] 

*  [Matthew  vii.  7 ;  Psahns  cxii.  2.] 
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Jordan"^ — ^that  He  stands  personally  beside  the  Baptismal  font,  and  that 
you  still  may,  if  you  will,  have  His  hands  laid  upon  your  child,  and  His 
blessing  given  to  it  You  believe  this,  at  least,  unless  you  think  that  Christ 
is  no  real  Person,  or  does  not  mean  what  He  says — unless  you  think  that 
if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will.  He  heareth  us  Not,  and  that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name,^  He  is  Not  in  the  midst  of 
them.  But  you  do  believe  it — ^if  you  believe  anything.  Then,  if  Christ 
verily  stands  by  the  Font  to  bless  the  Child,  I  ask  you,  parent  or  Sponsor, 
what  does  Christ's  blessing  mean,  and  what  is  it  worth?  You  have  read 
of  the  worth  of  Human  blessing  before  now,  you  know  that  it  has  been 
sought  carefully  and  with  tears  (though  perhaps  it  was  without  tears  that 
you  sought  Christ's).  Isaac's  blessing  gave  the  Fatness  of  Earth  and  the 
dew  of  Heaven.'  But  a  greater  than  Isaac  is  here.  Jacob's  blessing  pre- 
vailed unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills.  But  a  greater  than 
Jacob  is  here.  Shall  Christ's  blessing  do  no  more — did  you  come  to  Him 
expecting  no  more?  Was  it  in  the  hope  of  wealth  for  your  child,  or  of 
honour,  or  of  length  of  days  that  you  brought  him  to  be  blessed  by  Christ  ? 
Not  so.  You  expected  something  else  than  this,  or  if  not,  we  may  learn 
from  Christ's  own  lips  what  you  ought  to  have  expected,  for  those  whom 
He  calls  blessed  must  be  so  in  the  sense  which  He  has  Himself  attached 
to  the  word — 

'^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  Heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  their's  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

You  came,  therefore,  that  your  child  might  be  made  Pure  in  heart  and 
lowly  in  spirit.  Is  this  anything  else  than  Regeneration,  or  would  Christ 
call  any  one  blessed  whose  sins  He  retained?  I  press  no  other  argument 
respecting  Baptism  than  this,  for  a  thousand  volumes  of  arguments — and 
you  may^find  more,  if  you  will — ^would  probably  be  of  less  weight  with 
yoo  thsji  your  quiet  answering  for  yourself  of  the  simple  question.  How 
much  less  than  the  Inheritance  of  Heaven  will  make  a  Child  Bleraed  in 
the  Eyes  of  its  Redeemer  ? 

§  25.  Nay,  but — ^you  object  incredulously — can  Baptism,  to  which  a  believ- 
ing Christian  has  brought  tBe  child,  be  a  full  assurance  of  its  final  salva- 
tion? I  dare  not  answer;  but  you,  if  you  are  an  experienced  Christian, 
and  know  that  you  are  yourself  a  Child  of  God,  and  that  your  salvation  is 
secure,  may  answer  boldly,  and  say  that  the  salvation  of  that  new  Christian 
is  as  secure  as  your  own,  on  the  same  conditions.  If,  therefore,  you  feel 
that  there  is  no  farther  need  for  you  to  resist  unto  death,  striving  against 
sin,  no  farther  need  to  keep  under  your  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection, 
no  farther  occasion  for  mort^ying  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth ;  * 
if  you  feel  that  you  can  dispense  with  all  the  aids  with  which  God  has 
famished  you,  and  brave  all  the  dangers  against  which  He  has  warned 


Mark  x.  1, 14.] 
''Matthew  xviii.  20.1 

^Genesis  xrviL  28  (Isaac),  zlix.  26  (Jacob) ;  Proverbs  iii.  16 ;  Matthew  v.  S,  a] 
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jQU,  and  this  without  risk  to  your  soul;  then,  also,  horn  this  younger 
Soldier  in  Christ's  army,  from  this  feebler  pilgrim  in  Christ's  way^  withdraw 
the  breastplate  of  Righteousness^  the  Swonl  of  the  Word ;  let  him  trust  in 
his  assurance  of  salvation,  subject  him  to  no  discipline  and  to  no  repnwf, 
instruct  him  not  in  the  will,  train  him  not  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  trust 
still  that  he  will  endure  to  the  end,  and  be  sared.^  But  if  yon  dare  not 
do  this  in  your  own  case,  much  less  dare  you  do  it  in  his?  For  a  time, 
you  are  just  as  literally  the  Keeper  of  that  Child's  Consdcnee  and  Soul  9S 
you  are  of  your  own;  do  not  meet  me  with  the  common  escape-truism, 
that  Christ  is  your  soul's  keeper — you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  Cluist  at  the 
Judgment,  if  then  you  have  lost  your  soul,  that  you  thought  He  would  have 
taken  care  of  it  for  you.  You  are  just  as  much  the  Keeper  of  your  soul 
Ma  you  are  of  your  LLfe ;  and  as  mudi  of  your  child's  soul  as  of  your  own. 
What  you  tell  him  he  will  believe,  until  he  finds  you  out  in  a  lie;  what 
you  do  before  him  he  will  imitate;  what  you  suggest  to  him  he  will 
pursue;  all  his  thoughts,  affections,  and  habits  are  at  your  mercy;  and  do 
you  say  that  with  this  power,  and  God  to  pray  to,  you  cannot  keep  his 
Soul?  Have  you  ever  heartily  tried — ^have  you  not  left  it  in  a  thousand 
instances  to  his  own  keeping  or  to  that  of  Strangers— or  have  you  cared 
about  his  soul  at  all,  or  as  much  Ma  you  cared  whether  he  were  handsome 
and  well  bred? 

g  86.  ''Yes,"  perhaps  you  answer,  unhappy  parent,  ''I  have  done  all  I 
could  for  him,  and  he  is  reprobate  still ;  I  baptised  him  in  faith,  I  taught 
him  God's  Word,  I  set  good  and  evil  before  him  and  he  has  chosen  the 
eviL"  And  fain  would  we  leave  this  bitter  sorrow  without  even  the 
shadow  of  reproach.  But  if  ever  in  your  sorrow  you  are  led  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite  which  God  ordains,  or  the  fidthfolness  of  this  promise 
attached  thereto,  dare  to  ask  yourself  whether  your  treatment  of  the  lost 
child  was  wise  aa  well  as  religious,  consistent  as  well  as  holy.  Was  there 
eommon  sense,  common  resolution,  in  the  education,  as  well  as  piety  and 
love  ?  Nay,  you  reply,  a  child  is  not  a  reprobate  because  its  Parent  wants 
eommon  sense!  Alas,  why  not  because  of  this  want,  as  well  as  for  any 
other?  Are  not  Men's  souls  lost  every  day  for  want  of  common  sense? 
and  whv  not  Children's  also?  There  is  no  cause,  no  instrument  so  small, 
but  God  uses  it  to  produce,  or  prevent,  events  the  most  momentous.  You 
see  the  Ship  drift  to  the  Rocks,  but  you  know  not  how  many  times  God, 
when  He  had  appointed  its  destruction,  touched  the  finger  of  the  Steersman 
months  ago,  on  the  calm  water  of  its  Path.  And  peihaps  you  would  know, 
if  you  were  admitted  for  an  instant  into  the  Counsel  of  the  Most  Higii, 
that  one  of  those  light  touches  of  the  steersman's  finger  was  more  Uie 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ship  than  the  current  which  carried  her 
to  the  Reef,  or  the  white  vraves  that  are  rending  her  before  y<mr  eyes. 
And  when  His  judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  are  opened,  you  will  perhaps 
discover  that  while  no  soul  was  ever  lost  but  by  the  determined  counsel 
and  Foreknowledge  of  God,  yet  a  stranffe  account  of  Seeondary  Causes  has 
been  kept  against  those  who  dealt  with  them  upon  the  Earth,  and  that 
many  and  many  a  one  of  those  condemned  Spirits  has  been  lost  for  want 
of  a  single  quiet  word  spoken  at  the  right  time. 

1  [Ephetians  vi.  14 ;  Matthew  x.  22.] 
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§  227.  And  yet  you  will  cast  your  words  and  thoughts  away  while  spirits 
are  perishing  all  around  you.  Ah^  you  Churchmen,  let  your  flocks  deny 
Baptismal  Regeneration  as  much  as  they  please  so  only  that  they  teach 
their  children  to  love  Christ.  They  will  not  tell  you  thai  is  contrary  to 
Scriptures.  And  you  Evangelicals,  instead  of  spending  all  your  efforts 
against  this  ''pestilent"  doctrine,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  as  much 
of  Baptism  as  you  can  ?  Let  others  preach  what  they  choose  of  it,  only  do 
you  prove  and  use  it  Put  Christ  to  the  fair  trial.  See  if  He  will  not,  at 
your  prayer,  bless  the  Child  which  you  baptize  in  His  name,  and  whether 
those  whom  their  Lord  has  blessed,  shall  not  be  Blessed  for  Ever. 
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"TAXATION,  AND  PRINCIPALLY  BREAD  TAX" 

Venice^  March  9ih,  1852. 

§  1.  Those  who  have  neither  influence  to  press  nor  op- 
portunity to  diffuse  their  opinions,  had  better  in  general 
leave  them  unexpressed.  Neither  my  circumstances  nor  my 
health  admit  of  my  entering  into  public  life — ^and  having 
little  sympathy  with  the  present  course  of  English  policy, 
and  less  power  to  resist  it,  I  am  forced,  while  my  own 
country  is  multiplying  errors  and  provoking  dangers,  to 
pass  my  days  in  deciphering  the  confessions  of  one  which 
destroyed  itself  long  ago.  But  the  crisis  we  have  reached 
in  England  no  longer  permits  the  silence  of  any  one  who 
perceives  its  peril.  By  our  system  of  taxation,  we  have 
fevered  the  populace,  and  psdsied  the  commerce  of  the 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years;  by  our  system  of  elec- 
tion we  have  achieved  a  Parliament  which  is  unoffended 
at  a  proposal  formally  to  deny  the  Christian  faith,^  and 
which  can  produce  from  its  ranks  no  one  fitter  to  manage 
our  exchequer  than  a  witty  novelist;'  and  by  our  system 
of  education  we  have  made  half  the  youth  of  our  upper 

^  [For  the  circumstaDces  in  which  these  Letters  were  written,  and  for  others 
explanatory  of  them,  see  above,  Introdnctiou,  pp.  lxzviii.-lxxxv/| 

*  (The  reference  is  preenmably  to  the  Jewish  Disabilities  tfill,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848,  though  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.] 

*  [Here,  again,  see  the  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and  his  fitther,  above, 
pp.  Ixzxiii.,  buxiv.l 

xa  «»  2p 
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classes,  Roman  Catholics/  and  of  our  lower  classes,  infidels. 
Yet  the  first  principles  of  taxation,  election,  and  education, 
are,  I  believe,  so  clear  and  simple  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  them.     Give  me  room  for  a  few  words  on  all  three. 

§  2.  TcucaHon^  and  primarily  Bread  Tax.  There  is  much 
that  is  wonderful  in  the  proceedings  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  but  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  way 
in  which  they  have  blinded  each  other  and  the  people  to 
the  real  value  of  the  struggle  just  past  (and  unhappily  now 
likely  to  be  revived),  by  putting  forward  the  Farmers  as  if 
they  were  the  persons  whom  the  abolition  of  bread  tax 
would  injure,  and  for  whose  protection  it  was  therefore  to 
be  retained.*  The  farmers  hisive  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  The  landlords  are  the  persons  who  must  eventu- 
ally suffer,  if  any  one  suffers,  and  the  whole  question  is 
whether  landed  property  in  England  is  to  lose  part  of  its 
value,  or  whether  that  value  is  to  be  maintained  by  making 
the  poor  pay  more  for  their  bread.  Let  the  question  be 
once  reduced  to  these  simple  terms  and  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  it,  but  the  cunning  introduction  of  the  farmers, 
as  a  body  much  to  be  pitied,  has  absurdly  complicated 
the  inquiry,  and  rendered  the  advocacy  of  Protectionist 
principles  possible  for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been.  That  men  now  actually  engaged  in 
feuming  operations  may  be  ruined  by  the  change  in  the 
laws,  is  exceedingly  probable; — ^all  changes  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  are  likely  to  ruin  some  innocent 
persons :  but  this  temporary  effsct  is  no  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  the  ruin  of  hotel-keepers  in  certain  towns  by 
the  introduction  of  railroads. 

§  8.  The  farming  interest  in  the  long  run  will  not  be 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  abolition  of  bread  tax,  but  the 
rental  of  landed  property  will  be,  if  any  injury  be  done  at 

^  [For  the  oonvenions  among  his  own  friends  or  contemporaries^  which  suggested 
this  generalisation^  see  Vol.  XL  p.  259.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  Disraeli's  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
Agricultiiral  Distress  in  connexion  with  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  :  see  above, 
p.lxxix.] 


K      all    I   intioduoe   this   proviso,    because 

i      whether  diflferent  modes  of  agriculture  or  i 

^      accidents  may  not,  in  spite  ci  the  chai 

i:      maintain  the  value  ci  land.     But  if  any  1 

i      will  be  the  harm,  and  the  whole  question  i 

i      the  landed  proprietor  -is  to  run   the  risi 

i      certain  percentage  €i  an  income,  or  wfarthi 

g      are  to  maintain  that  income  out  of  thd 

t.     ultimate  effect  the  depreciation  ci  the  v 

;     have  <m  the  disposition  of  ci^ital,  and 

^      interests  of  the  lower  classes,  or  how  &r 

r      may  wisely  be  listened  to,  when  with  tl 

they  demand  the  surrender  to  them  of 

pr(^)erty   of   the    higher,    are    other    que 

questions  which  it  was  the  business  of  F 

discussed  before  they  altered  the  law,  ai 

avoided  the  discussion  because  the  great 

Protectionists    dared    not   avow    the   tru 

question. 

§  4.  But    I   do   not   care   to    enter   i 
I      inquiry,  for  I  would  desire  to  see  the  bi 
on  a  broader  principle  than  any  connectec 
cultural  or  manufKturing  interests.    The 
import  and  export  duties  appears  to  me 
amazing  and  exquisite  absurdities  which  r 
invented  or  suffered  from.     I  can  under; 
fiising  to  take  medicine  unless  it  is  given  ] 
but  I  cannot  understand  a  man's  refrisin^ 
taxes  unless  they  are  laid  upon  him  in  th 
house  dues  (not,  one  should  have  thou^ 
agreeable  mode  of  concealment).    We  i 
fnust  pay  a   certain  sum  in   order   to  h 
and  army ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  peace, 
for  a  single  hour;   but  we  are  too  cow 
sum  simply  out  of  our  pockets,  and  hi 
^we  like  better  to  have  it  cunningly  filches 
on  tea  and  sugar,  and  to  have  the  chan 
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sixpenny-worth  on  occasion.  And  the  whole  nation,  and 
all  European  nations,  are  precisely  in  this  respect  acting 
as  rationally  as  an  individiud  would  do,  who  disliking,  as 
it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  dislike,  to  pay  his  rent  on 
quarter  day,  should  go  to  his  landlord  and  say,  ''Sir,  it 
is  painful  to  my  feelings  to  pay  my  rent  in  this  straight- 
forward and  visible  manner.  If  you  could  conveniently  let 
your  steward  watch  at  my  house  door,  and  make  my  cook 
pay  him  so  much  a  pound  on  all  the  meat  that  comes 
into  the  house,  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  for  me,  and 
I  would  pay  the  steward  for  his  extra  trouble."  And  thus 
we  must  have  our  taxes,  as  nervous  people  have  their  teeth, 
extracted  under  chloroform,  and  a  kind  of  chloroform  too, 
which  is  expensive,  and  infinitely  hurts  om*  constitution; 
for  the  whole  array  of  customs  executive  is  not  only  a 
useless  expense,  but  grievously  injurious  to  the  operations 
of  commerce. 

§  5.  The  minds  of  nations  are  confused,  on  this  subject, 
between  the  two  uses  of  import  duties,  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  purposes  of  protection.  As  far  as  regards  the 
revenue,  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  people  might  in 
time  be  brought  to  understand  that  direct  taxation  was 
always  the  lightest  possible  taxation;  but  in  parliamentary 
debate  the  interests  of  classes  dependent  on  some  particular 
national  produce  confuse  the  plain  question,  and  tiie  selfish 
cunning  of  a  few,  aided  by  the  simplicity  of  the  many, 
prevents  its  solution.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that 
for  aU  purposes  of  revenue,  direct  taxation  is  the  best,  and 
then  discuss  the  various  questions  of  protection  on  their 
own  proper  basis,  and  we  should  soon  hefpn  to  perceive 
that  if  the  genius  of  the  people  and  nature  of  the  country 
be  adapted  to  a  particular  produce,  protection  of  that  pro- 
duce is  useless ;  and  if  not,  ridiculous.  It  would  be  usdess 
to  protect  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  China,  and  absurd  to 
protect  that  of  wine  in  England,  and  all  protection  by  im- 
port duties  is  in  like  manner,  in  degrees  more  or  less  marked, 
either  absmd  or  useless  as  r^^ards  the  branch  of  industry 
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which  is  protected,  and  every  way  injurious,  in  its  effects 
on  other  branches  of  commerce.^ 

§  6.  I  say  all  protection  hy  import  duties^  for  there  are 
other  means  of  encouraging  the  energies  and  developing  the 
resources  of  a  country,  which  it  may  often  be  in  the 
power,  and  must  then  always  be  the  duty,  of  its  Govern- 
ment to  adopt.  But,  still  more  definitely,  excise  duties 
may  be  made  the  means  of  ^fi^couragement  of  injurious 
and  ruinous  branches  of  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  direct  taxation.  I  am  no  re- 
publican, but  it  does  not  need  republican  prejudices  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  written  in  fiery  letters  on  the  last  pages 
of  all  histories,  that  the  luxury  of  the  richer  classes  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  king- 
doms, at  once  undermining  the  moral  strength  of  those 
classes  themselves,  and  provoking  the  envy  and  cupidity 
of  the  poor.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  Grovem- 
ment  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unreasonable 
luxury  of  tiie  rich,  and  if  it  cannot  prevent  it,  to  maintain 
itself  by  it.  There  is  justice  in  this  as  well  as  prudence. 
The  man  by  whom  the  existing  state  of  things  is  most 
enjoyed,  may  justly  be  called  upon  to  pay  most  for  its 
maintenance,  and  the  man  who  by  his  luxury  increases  the 
perils  of  a  Gk)vemment,  may  justly  be  required  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  its  resources. 

§  7.  Abolishing  therefore  all  import  and  export  duties 
whatsoever,  let  heavy  taxes  be  laid  either  on  the  sale  or 
the  possession  of  all  articles  which  tend  to  enervate  the 
moral  strength  of  the  people,  or  to  minister  to  its  indolent 
pleasure;  considering  such  taxes  rather  as  educational  than 
fiscal,  rather  as  fines  than  sources  of  revenue,  and  regulat- 
ing their  distribution  with  a  view  rather  to  their  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  people  than  on  the  prosperity  of  the  ex- 
chequer.    I  do  not  here  enter  into  details,  but  it  is  evident 

1  [€oinpftre  8Um€9  ^  Fetiwe,  vol.  iii.  (VoL  XI.  pp.  197-106),  where  Ruskin  gives 
«8  en  inetenoe  of  the  world  being  still  in  its  childhood,  ''that  no  nation  dares  aoolish 
Its  eostom-hoQses,"  and  Unto  thU  LaH,  §  63.] 
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there  are  some  articles  of  luxury,  jewels,  for  instance,  of 
which  the  harmful  effect  is  chiefly  in  excess,  and  which 
within  certain  limits  mi^t  fay  a  moderate  duty  be  made 
a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  and  bey<md  certain  limits 
might  by  heavier  duty  be  nearly  prohibited,  while  there 
are  others  altogethar  injurious,  cigars,^  for  instance,  on  whkh 
the  duty  ou^t  at  once  to  be  rendered  as  fiur  as  possible 
prohibitory. 

§  8.  Having  thus  arranged  the  excise  duties,  kt  the 
revenue  of  the  country  be  boldly  and  permanently  pro- 
vided for  by  both  an  income  and  property  tax,  the  latter 
only  on  fortunes  exceeding  £10,000  (for  in  the  case  of  for- 
tunes less  than  this  a  tax  on  jHroperty  is  a  tax  on  econmny).^ 
Let  the  income  tax  be  10  per  cent,  on  all  fortunes  ex- 
ceeding £1000  a  year,  and  let  the  weight  of  it  die  away 
gradually  on  the  poorer  classes.  A  man  whose  in<x>me 
was  under  £100  a  year  should  pay  nothing;  above  100, 
1  per  cent. ;  above  200,  2  per  cent.,  above  800,  8  per  cent., 
and  so  on,  up  to  1000 — all  fortunes  above  whidi  should 
pay  10  per  cent.;  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  should  foe 
a  tax  on  property  above  £10,000,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  revenue.  The  resistance  made  by  men  receiv- 
ing small  salaries  to  income  tax  is  exceedingly  i^ort-si§^ted 
All  work  for  which  regular  salary  is  given,  is  done  in  the 
long  run  for  as  small  a  salary  as  it  is  possiUe  to  do  it  for 

1  [Rukin  WM  a  sworn  foe  of  tohaooo— ''the  wont  natunl  eune  of  modeni 
civiliaation."  lie  called  it  (duem  tf  the  Air,  §  76);  ''the  most  aocuraed  of  all 
▼egetablee     {Proterpinay  i.  oh.  vi.).J 

*  [The  income-tax^  it  should  he  remembered^  was  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  a 
permaneut  burden ;  it  had  been  reimposed  bf  Peel  in  1842^  for  a  limited  term  of 
years  (ss  was  proposed  and  hoped),  in  connexion  with  his  fine-trade  measures*  As 
originally  imposed  (in  1798  and  a^pEtin  in  1803).  the  tax  was  grsdoated  on  incomes 
below  £200  (1798)  or  £160  (1803) ;  incomes  bcdow  £60  were  in  those  years  exempt 
At  the  time  when  Raskin  wrote  £1IK)  was  the  limit  of  exemption,  and  tiiere  was  no 
graduated  scale.  In  1853  Gladstone  lowered  the  limit  to  £100,  bat  levied  the  tax  at 
a  lower  rate  on  incomes  between  £100  and  £160.  The  principle  of  gtaduation 
(by  means  of  exempting  a  oertain  amount  of  income  where  the  total  was  bdow  a 
certain  amount)  was  further  carried  out  in  1861, 1871>  1876,  1894,  and  1899.  But 
in  none  of  these  cases  was  any  graduation  admitted  on  an  inoome  of  more  than  £700. 
The  fnller  exercise  of  the  prinraile,  for  which  Raskin  here  ai^ues,  was  to  be  seen  in 
Sir  William  Hareoort's  "  Death  Daties  **  oi  1894.  Raskin  retamed  to  the  anbfeet  in 
Fan  Clavigern  (187l)>  Letter  7.] 
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in  respectability  and  comfort.  Persons  at  present  receiv- 
ing such  salaries  are  of  course  grievously  oppressed  by 
income  tax,  but  all  this  will  soon  settle  itsdf,  and  aU 
salaries  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  income 
tax,  the  weight  of  which  will  therefore  bear  on  employers, 
and  on  the  public  who  deal  with  those  employers,  not  on 
officials.  And  as  to  the  weight  of  it,  felt  by  men  living  by 
the  variable  gains  of  daily  labour,  I  conceive  it  wiser  to  tax 
the  incomes  of  such  men  than  their  savings.  A  property 
tax  would  ''dull  the  edge  of  husbandry";^  and  still  less 
would  it  be  just  or  desirable  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  lay  claim  to  any  exemption  from  income  tax  because  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  always  living  up  to  his  income. 

I  have  occupied  enough  of  your  valuable  space  for  the 
present.  I  will — ^if  you  favour  me  by  the  insertion  of  this 
letter — ^proceed  to  the  subject  of  Election  in  a  future  one. 

1  [HanM,  i.  a] 


.  II 

ELECTION 

Venice,  Mardk  11,  185S. 

§  9.  Election.  I  pass  to  the  second  of  the  subjects  named 
in  my  former  letter,  namely,  "  Election.**  If  by  a  "  member 
of  Parliament"  we  at  present,  in  England,  imderstand  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  constituency ;  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  sent 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  express  by  vote  *  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents 
on  any  given  question,  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  seat  if  he  venture  to  express  any  other  opinion,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  respecting  our  principles  of  election;  but  in 
that  case  it  is  a  pity  we  take  the  pains  and  undergo  the 
agitation  of  elections  at  all.  It  would  be  wiser  and  cheaper 
to  make  wooden  members  of  Parliament  and  work  them  by 
electric  telegraph  from  the  constituent  towns  and  counties^ 

But  if  a  member  of  Parliament  is  in  any  sort  supposed 
to  be  a  man  chosen  because  he  is  wiser  than  other  people, 
in  order  that,  with  other  such  chosen  men,  he  may  de- 
liberate on  questions  too  hard  for  the  body  of  the  people 
to  decide  (they  not  having,  for  the  most  part,  time  or 
opportunity  to  examine  all  their  bearings),  and  that,  having 
arrived  at  conclusions  on  such  questions,  the  chosen  body 
may  declare  and  put  them  in  practice,  irrespective  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  elected  tliem — as  far,  I  say,  as  this 
is  the  idea  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  so  far  our  modes 
of  election  are  simply  insane  (and  if  this  be  not  the  idea 
of  a  member  of  Parliament,  any  election  whatever  is  useless). 

*  I  do  not  say  by  advocacy.     For  if  each  member's  Tote  is  predetermined 
by  his  constituents— all  advocacy  is  useless. 
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§  10.  I  say  our  modes  of  election  under  such  a  suppo- 
sition are  simply  insane.  Consider  a  moment.  If  we  want 
a  head  servant,  we  notay  indeed  make  inquiries  respecting 
him^  as  we  have  opportunity,  of  every  one  who  knows  him ; 
but  we  shall  attach  Uttle  weight  to  the  opinions  except 
of  those  whom  he  has  served,  and  among  these  we  shall  be 
guided  finally,  in  all  probability,  by  the  advice  of  some 
one  person,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  best  judge  of  a 
servant's  qualities.  If  we  want  a  tutor  for  our  sons,  we 
shall  be  still  mcnre  earnest  in  our  investigations,  and  still 
more  guarded  in  our  acceptance  of  testimony,  giving  weight 
only  to  the  recommendation  of  men  grave  and  wise*  But 
if  we  want  a  man  to  be  at  once  servant  and  tutor  to  the 
whole  naticm,  and  to  form,  in  limited  periods,  judgment 
on  questions  which  the  most  profound  human  sagacity 
cannot  altogether  fathom,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  to 
affect  the  interests  of  millions,  for  millions  of  years — ^who 
this  man  is  to  be,  we  ask  every  twenty-pound  householder 
in  the  parish,  and  we  attach  exactiy  equal  weight  to  every 
man's  opinion  I 

§  11.  Nay,  but,  it  is  answered,  the  cases  are  not  paralleL 
In  the  one  case  the  man  is  to  be  your  servant;  in  the 
other,  he  is  to  be  the  servant  of  every  man  in  the  parish, 
and  every  one  has  therefore  a  right  to  a  voice  in  choos- 
ing him« 

Unquestionably  he  has  a  right;  but  it  is  a  right  he 
will  waive  if  he  is  wise.  For,  take  another  case.  Four 
men  go  out  to  Califomia  and  dub  their  funds  to  buy  land. 
Grant  their  resources  equal  (which  in  the  case  of  electors 
they  are  not)  so  that  they  have  all  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  ground  to  be  bought.  One  is  a  good 
geologist,  the  others  do  not  know  gold  fix>m  iron  pyrites. 
WUl  they  be  wise  in  making  the  choice  of  the  land  a 
matter  of  vote,  or  will  the  three  give  up  their  rights  to 
the  geologist,  and  let  him  choose  for  all?  Exactly  in  like 
manner  when  golden  men,  the  Heads  of  Gold,  are  to  be 
sought  for,  instead  of  golden  rocks,  a  nation,  if  it  is  not 

xn.  2  Q 
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mad,  will  give  authority  in  the  choice  chiefly  to  those  who 
have  already  given  proof  of  superior  sagacity.  Observe,  the 
geologist  can  prove  to  his  three  partners  that  he  does  know 
gold  from  firtttone.  This  ipcoot  they  must  require  of  him 
before  they  allow  him  to  act  He  cannot  impart  to  them 
his  knowledge  or  his  experience,  but  he  can  easQy  prove 
to  them  that  he  possesses  it.  He  can  tell  them  that  in 
this  or  that  spot  they  will  find  treasure,  or  that  this  and 
that  appearance  of  treasure  is  deceptive.  And  they  can  test 
his  assertions  before  they  trust  him  in  the  great  assertion 
which  they  cannot  test,  the  probable  productiveness  of  a 
large  district 

§  12.  In  like  manner  there  are  tests  of  men's  sagacity 
which  may  at  once  justify  a  nation  in  making  those  men 
electors  of  others,  though  there  is  no  test  of  sagacity  which 
will  enable  a  nation  at  once  to  fix  on  the  men  ^test  to 
act  for  it  and  think  for  it  in  Parliament  I  do  not  say 
infidlible  tests;  but  evidences,  assuredly  in  the  l<Hig  run 
indicative  of  the  best  men.  The  first  and  most  natural  is 
age.  Much  of  the  misery  and  evil  of  Continental  systems 
of  policy  arises  from  the  absurd  weight  attached  to  the 
acts  and  opinions  of  young  men.  I  believe  the  chief  error 
of  Continental  nations  at  present  is  Rehoboam's,^  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  soonest  punished,  because  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  errors  that  men  can  possibly  commit  The 
second  most  natural  test  is  wealth.  Many  a  foolish  man 
indeed  is  wealthy,  and  many  a  wise  one  poor,  but  in  the 
long  run,  wealth  is  an  important  index  of  three  qualities- 
sagacity,  economy,  and  method — all  of  them  of  much  im- 
portance in  electors,  and  this  without  taking  into  account 
that  a  rich  man  has  commonly  most  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  tUrd  test  is  position,  and  the 
fourth,  education.  Position,  that  is  to  say,  of  authority, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  certain  more  or  less  eminent 

1  [1  Kings  zii.  8 :  "Bvt  be  limook  the  coimiel  of  the  old  men^  which  they  had 
given  him>  end  dbnsulted  with  the  young  men."] 
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qualities  are  necessary,  as  high  military  and  naval  com- 
mands, judicial  and  other  civil  authorities,  governorships, 
presidencies,  and  such  like;  and  Education,  either  speci- 
ally attested,  as  by  University  and  other  degrees,  or  proved 
by  generally  acknowledged  eminence  in  science,  art,  and 
literature.^ 

^  IIThe  MS.  here  endg^  the  letter  on  ''  Election  "  not  heinff  finished ;  for  the  nature 
of  an  intended  third  letter^  on  Education^  see  above^  p.  lxzx.j 
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